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^  The  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  occupy  so  undisputed  a 

position  among  the  classics  of  science  that  neither  expla- 

^'    -,,  nation  nor  apology  is  needed  for  the  issue  of  the  present 

^  "^i  work.    Its  aim  is  to  present — in  a  form  suitable  alike  for 

X  students  and  general  readers — an  embodiment  of  those 

^  principles  of  geological  teaching  which  will  always  be 

identified  with  the  name  of  Lyell. 
^  The  *  Principles  of  Geology,'  which  appeared  between 

the  years  1880  and  1883,  discussed  the  changes  going  on 
in  the  inorganic  and  organic  world,  as  affording  illustrations 
of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  past  geological 
times ;  the  *  Elements  of  Geology,'  published  in  1888,  aimed, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  explaining  the  whole  sequence  of  geo- 
logical phenomena  in  the  light  of  observations  made  upon 
the  existing  course  of  nature.  This  latter  book,  of  which 
the  title  was  in  1861  changed  to  *  A  Manual  of  Elementary 
Geology,*  and  which  was  in  1871  recast  into  a  form  more 
suitable  for  teaching  purposes,  under  the  name  of  *  The 
Student's  Elements  of  Geology,'  has  formed  the  basis 
of  the  present  volume ;  where,  however,  it  seemed  to  be 
desirable,  passages  have  been  included  from  the  other 
writings  of  the  author. 

When  Sir  Leonard  Lyell  offered  to  place  in  my  hands 
for  revision  these  writings  of  his  uncle,  I  could  not  but  feel* 
gratified  as  well  as  honoured  by  the  trust ;  for  among  my 
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most  cherished  recollections  are  those  days  of  constant 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell  during 
the  period  he  was  engaged  in  writing  the  *  Student*s 
Elements '  and  in  preparing  the  second  edition.  The 
progress  of  geological  science,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  rendered  necessary  very  considerable 
additions  and  corrections,  and  the  re- writing  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  book,  but  I  have  everywhere  striven  to  preserve 
the  author's  plan  and  to  follow  the  methods  which  charac- 
terise the  original  work. 

In  spite  of  the  expansion  of  the  text  and  the  intro- 
duction into  it  of  more  than  one  hundred  new  illustrations, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  found  possible,  by  using  smaller 
type  for  certain  portions,  to  avoid  increasing  the  bulk  or  the 
cost  of  the  volume.  It  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  this  employ- 
ment of  different  kinds  of  type  will  afford  some  assistance 
to  the  student.  The  beginner  is  advised,  in  his  first 
perusal  of  the  work,  to  devote  his  attention  mainly  to  the 
portions  printed  in  larger  type ;  and  afterwards,  in  entering 
upon  its  more  serious  study,  to  read  the  whole  through 
continuously.  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  too,  that 
although,  for  the  very  cogent  reasons  urged  by  Lyell  (see 
p.  140),  it  is  desirable  in  the  first  instance  to  study  the 
newer  and  less  altered  strata  before  the  older  and  greatly 
metamorphosed  rocks,  yet,  in  revising  his  studies  at  a  later 
period,  the  reader  may  find  it  advantageous  to  take  up 
the  several  systems  in  historical  order. 

Some  of  the  additional  illustrations  to  the  book  have 
been  taken  from  the  writings  of  Lyell's  lifelong  friend 
and  fellow-worker  Poulett  Scrope;  for  others  my  thanks 
are  due  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  and  to 
Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  to  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh  of  Yale 
College,  and  to  Dr.  B.  D.  Boberts.  The  majority  of  the 
new  illustrations  have,  however,  been  specially  drawn  for 
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the  work  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Cullis,  and  to  that  gentleman  and 
to  Dr.  W.  Fraser  Hume  I  am  also  indebted  for  much  care 
in  reading  portions  of  the  proof-sheets,  while  Professor 
T.  Eupert  Jones  has  supplied  some  valuable  notes  and 
corrections.  Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  that  the 
work  owes  not  a  little  to  the  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  P. 
M.  Duncan,  who  revised  the  fourth  edition  of  the  *  Student's 
Elements/  to  the  late  Messrs.  Searles  V.  Wood  and  David 
Forbes,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Eobert  Etheridge  and  Professor 
T.  G.  Bonney,  who  aided  Lyell  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work  for  a  second  edition. 

The  size  of  the  book  of  course  precludes  its  being 
made  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  geology,  with  full  references 
to  original  memoirs;  nor  dare  I  anticipate  that  all  my 
fellow-teachers  will  coincide  with  me  in  judgment  as 
to  what  should  be  included  in  and  what  it  is  best  to 
omit  from  a  work  with  the  scope  and  limits  of  the 
present  one ;  yet  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  modifications, 
rearrangements,  and  additions  now  introduced  into  the 
book  have  served  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  and  that  teachers 
and  students  may  alike  find  that  it  continues  to  be  what 
Lyell  made  it — a  convenient  and  trustworthy  introduction 
to  geological  science. 

JOHN   W.  JUDD. 

Eew  :  Ma/rch  1896. 


As  it  is  impossible  to  enable  the 
reader  to  recognise  minerals,  rocks, 
and  fossils  by  the  aid  of  figures 
and  verl^  descriptions  only,  he 
wiU  do  weU  to  refer  to  properly 
labelled  specimens.  Such  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Jermyn  Street 


Museum,  and  in  many  provincial 
museums.  Specimens,  rock  sec- 
tions, and  microscopical  prepara- 
tions, &c.,  specially  arranged  to 
illustrate  the  different  portions  of 
this  work,  may  be  procured  from 
Mr.  F.  H.  Butler,  158  Brompton 
*Boad,  London,  S.W. 
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PAET  I 

INTRODUCTORY 


CHAPTEB  I 

OEOLOGT  DEFINED — HISTORY   OF  THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF 

GEOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

Geology  compared  to  History — Its  relation  to  other  Physical  and  Natural 
Sciences — Not  to  be  confounded  with  Cosmogony — Opinions  of 
Classical  and  Mediaeval  writers — Causes  which  have  retarded  the  Pro- 
gress of  Geology. 

Geology  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  successive 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  inorganic  and  organic 
kingdoms  of  nature;  it  inquires  into  the  causes  of  these 
changes,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  exerted  in  modify- 
ing the  surface  and  external  structure  of  our  planet. 

By  these  researches  into  the  state  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  at  former  periods  we  acquire  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  its  present  condition,  and  more  comprehensive  views 
concerning  the  laws  now  governing  its  animate  and  inanimate 
productions.  When  we  study  history,  we  obtain  a  more  pro- 
found insight  into  human  nature,  by  instituting  a  comparison 
between  the  present  and  former  states  of  society.  We  trace 
the  long  series  of  events  which  have  gradually  led  to  the  actual 
posture  of  affairs,  and,  by  connecting  effects  with  their  causes, 
we  are  enabled  to  classify  and  retain  in  the  memory  a  multitude 
of  complicated  relations — the  various  peculiarities  of  national 
character,  the  different  degrees  of  moral  and  intellectual  refine- 
ment, and  numerous  other  circumstances — which,  without 
historical  associations,  would  be  uninteresting  or  imperfectly 
understood.    As  the  present  condition  of  nations  is  the  result  of 
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many  antecedent  changes — some  extremely  remote  and  others 
recent,  some  gradual,  others  sudden  and  violent — so  the  state  of 
the  natural  world  is  the  result  of  a  long  succession  of  events, 
and,  if  we  would  enlarge  our  experience  of  the  present  economy 
of  nature,  we  must  investigate  the  effects  of  her  operations  in 
former  epochs. 

We  often  discover  with  surprise,  on  looking  back  into  the 
chronicles  of  nations,  how  the  fortune  of  some  battle  has  in- 
fluenced the  fate  of  millions  of  our  contemporaries,  when  it  has 
long  been  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  the  population.  With  this 
remote  event  we  may  find  inseparably  connected  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  a  great  State,  the  language  now  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants,  their  peculiar  manners,  laws,  and  religious 
opinions.  But  far  more  astonishing  and  unexpected  are  the 
connections  brought  to  light  when  we  carry  back  our  researches 
into  the  history  of  nature.  The  form  of  a  coast,  the  configura- 
tion of  the  interior  of  a  country,  the  existence  and  extent  of 
lakes,  valleys,  and  mountains,  can  often  be  traced  to  the  former 
prevalence  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  in  regions  which  have 
long  been  undisturbed.  To  these  remote  convulsions  the  pre- 
sent fertility  of  some  districts,  the  sterile  character  of  others, 
the  elevation  of  land  above  the  sea,  the  climate,  and  various 
peculiarities  may  be  distinctly  referred.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  distinguishing  features  of  the  surface  may  often  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  at  a  remote  era  of  slow  and  tranquil 
causes — to  the  gradual  deposition  of  sediment  in  a  lake  or  in 
the  ocean,  or  to  the  prolific  growth  in  the  same  of  shells  or 
corals.  To  select  another  example,  we  find  in  certain  localities 
subterranean  deposits  of  coal  consisting  of  the  remains  of  plants 
which  have  grown  upon  the  spot,  or  have  been  drifted  into  seas 
and  lakes.  These  seas  and  lakes  have  since  been  filled  up,  the 
rivers  and  currents  which  floated  the  vegetable  matter  can  no 
longer  be  traced,  the  lands  whereon  the  forests  grew  have  dis- 
appeared or  changed  their  form,  and  the  species  of  plants  that 
supplied  the  materials  have  for  ages  passed  away  from  the 
surface  of  our  planet.  Yet  the  commercial  prosperity  and 
numerical  strength  of  a  nation  may  now  be  mainly  dependent 
on  the  local  distribution  of  fuel  determined  by  that  ancient 
state  of  things. 

Geology  is  intimately  related  to  almost  all  the  physical 
sciences,  as  is  history  to  the  moral.  An  historian  should,  if 
possible,  be  at  once  profoundly  acquainted  with  ethics,  politics, 
jurisprudence,  the  military  art,  theology ;  in  a  word,  with  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  whereby  any  insight  into  human  affairs, 
or  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man,  can  be  ob- 
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tained.  It  would  be  no  less  desirable  that  a  geologist  should 
be  well  versed  in  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  zoology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  botany ;  in  short,  in  every  science  relating  to 
inorganic  and  organic  nature.  With  these  accomplishments 
the  historian  and  geologist  would  rarely  fail  to  draw  correct  and 
philosophical  conclusions  from  the  study  of  the  various  monu- 
ments of  former  occurrences.  They  would  know  to  what  com- 
bination of  causes  analogous  effects  were  referable,  and  they 
would  often  be  enabled  to  supply,  by  inference,  information 
concerning  many  events  unrecorded  in  the  defective  archives 
of  former  ages. 

But  the  brief  duration  of  human  life  and  our  limited  powers 
are  so  far  from  permitting  us  to  aspire  to  such  extensive  ac- 
quirements that  excellence,  even  in  one  department,  is  within 
the  reach  of  few;  and  those  individuals  most  effectually 
promote  the  general  progress  who,  after  obtaining  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry,  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  some  limited  portion  of  it.  As  it  is  necessary  thsLt 
the  historian  and  the  cultivators  of  moral  or  political  science 
should  reciprocally  aid  each  other,  so  the  geologist  and  thos^ 
who  study  physics  or  the  biological  sciences  stand  in  equ£|J 
need  of  mutual  assistance.  A  comparative  anatomist  may 
derive  some  accession  of  knowledge  from  the  bare  inspection 
of  the  remains  of  an  extinct  quadruped,  but  the  relic  throws 
much  greater  light  upon  his  own  science  when  he  is  informed 
to  what  relative  era  it  belonged,  what  plants  and  animals  were 
its  contemporaries,  in  what  degree  of  latitude  it  once  existed, 
and  other  historical  details.  A  fossil  shell  may  interest  a 
conchologist,  though  he  be  ignorant  of  the  locality  whence  it 
came ;  but  it  will  be  of  more  value  when  he  learns  with  what 
other  species  it  was  associated,  whether  they  were  marine  or 
freshwater,  whether  the  strata  containing  them  were  at  a.  certain 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  what  relative  position  they  held  in 
regard  to  other  groups  of  strata,  with  many  other  particulars 
determinable  by  an  experienced  geologist  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  skill  of  the  comparative  anatomist  and  conchologist 
is  often  indispensable  to  those  engaged  in  geological  research, 
although  it  may  rarely  happen  that  the  geologist  will  himself 
combine  these  different  qualifications  in  his  own  person. 

The  analogy  between  the  objects  of  research  of  the  geologist 
and  the  historian  extends  no  farther,  however,  than  to  one  class 
of  historical  monuments — those  which  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
designedly  commemorative  of  former  events.  The  buried  coin 
fixes  the  date  of  the  reign  of  some  Boman  emperor;  the 
ancient  encampment  indicates  the  district  once  occupied  by  an 
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invading  army,  and  the  former  method  of  constructing  military 
defences;  the  Egyptian  mummies  throw  light  on  the  art  of 
embalming,  the  rites  of  sepulture,  or  the  average  stature  of  the 
human  race  in  ancient  Egypt.  The  canoes  and  the  hatchets, 
called  celts,  found  in  peat  bogs  and  estuary  deposits,  afford  an 
insight  into  the  rude  arts  and  manners  of  a  prehistoric  race,  to 
whom  the  use  of  metals  was  unknown,  while  flint  implements 
of  a  much  ruder  type  point  to  a  still  earlier  period,  when  man 
coexisted  in  Europe  with  many  quadrupeds  long  since  extinct. 
This  class  of  memorials  yields  to  no  others  in  authenticity,  but 
it  constitutes  a  small  part  only  of  the  resources  on  which  the 
historian  relies,  whereas  in  geology  it  forms  the  only  kind  of 
evidence  which  is  at  our  command.  For  this  reason  we  must 
not  expect  to  obtain  a  fall  and  connected  account  of  any  series 
of  events  beyond  the  reach  of  history.  But  the  testimony  of 
geological  monuments,  if  frequently  imperfect,  possesses  at  least 
the  advantage  of  being  free  from  either  unconscious  bias  or 
intentional  misrepresentation.  We  may  make  mistakes  in  our ' 
observations  and  the  inferences  which  we  draw  from  them, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  often  misunderstand  the  nature  and 
import  of  phenomena  noticed  in  the  daily  course  of  nature ; 
but  our  liability  to  go  astray  in  geological  inquiries  is  confined 
to  errors  of  observation  and  to  faults  of  interpretation ;  if  obser- 
vations and  reasonings  be  alike  correct,  our  conclusions  are 
certain. 

It  was  long  before  the  distinct  nature  and  legitimate  objects 
of  geology  were  fully  recognised,  and  geology  was  at  first  con- 
founded with  many  other  branches  of  inquiry,  just  as  the 
limits  of  history,  poetry,  and  mythology  were  ill  defined  in  the 
infancy  of  civilisation.  Even  in  Werner's  time,  or  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Geology  ^  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  little  other  than  a  subordinate  department  of 
Mineralogy;  and  Desmarest  included  it  under  the  head  of 
Physical  Geography.  But  the  most  common  and  serious  source 
of  confusion  arose  from  the  notion  that  it  was  the  business  of 
geology  to  discover  the  mode  in  which  the  eaxth  originated,  or, 
as  some  imagined,  to  study  the  effects  of  those  cosmological 
causes  through  the  action  of  which  our  planet  passed  from  a 
nascent  and  chaotic  state  into  a  more  perfect   and  habitable 

*  The  word   '  geology '  did  not  division  of  the  science  which  deals 

come  into  general  use  till  the  com-  with  the  general  relations  of  rock- 

mencement  of  the  present  century.  masses,  without   respect  to  their 

Before  that  time  the  term  'geo-  sequence  in   time,  the    old    term 

gnosy '  was  employed  for  the  branch  geognosy  may  still  be  conveniently 

of  knowledge  which  we  now  desig-  employed, 
nate    as    geology.    For    the    sub- 
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condition.  The  first  who  endeavoured  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  Cosmogony  and  Geology  was  Dr.  James 
Button,'  who  declared  that  geology  was  in  no  way  concerned 
*  with  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  things.'  But  his  doctrine 
on  this  head  was  vehemently  opposed  at  first,  and,  though  it 
has  been  continually  gaining  ground,  it  cannot  even  yet  be 
said  to  be  universally  accepted. 

Blstory  of  the  development  of  ipeologrlcal  sclenee. — In 

1830  Ljell  gave  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  geological  thought 
and  speculation,  to  show  how  mischievous  had  been  the  effects  of 
confounding  the  objects  of  geology  with  those  of  cosmogony.  He 
showed  that  the  IncQan,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  philosophers 
— with  some  conspicuous  exceptions — had  altogether  neglected  the 
study  of  the  monuments  left  to  us  of  former  changes  in  the  earth's 
crust,  to  indulge  in  the  more  attractive  but  fruitless  discussions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  great  catastrophes  to  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  subjected.  Certain  Arabian  writers  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  afterwards  the  philosophers  of  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries —Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Fracastoro,  Steno,  Scilla,  Lazzaro  Moro,  Donati,  &c. — with  Hooke, 
Boyle,  and  Michell  in  England,  Palissy  and  Buffon  in  France,  and 
Baspi,  Fuchsel,  and  others  in  Germany,  laid  the  true  foundation  of 
a  geological  science,  based  on  the  observation  of  the  existing  order 
of  nature.  The  growth  of  just  geological  ideas  was  hindered, 
however,  by  many  prejudices.  Fossils  were  long  maintained  to  be, 
not  the  remains  of  organised  beings,  but  strange  *  freaks  of  nature,* 
the  productions  of  a  fancied  Aplastic  force.'  When  their  organic 
nature  was  at  last  accepted,  many  gravely  argued  that  fossils  must 
be  regarded,  not  as  the  remains  of  beings  that  had  existed  in  the 
past,  but  as  the  prototypes  of  creatures  that  were  to  receive  the  en- 
dowment of  life  in  the  future  1  Even  when  all  doubts  had  been 
removed  concerning  the  true  nature  of  fossils,  it  was  only  after  con- 
siderable progress  had  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  forms  and 
structure  of  living  beings  that  naturalists  were  able  to  realise  the 
fact  that  many  fossils  represent  forms  of  Hfe  which  no  longer  exist 
upon  the  earth. 

Still  more  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  geology  were  the  fixed  ' 
prepossessions  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  men  that  the  earth's  exis- 
tence had  been  Umited   to  a  few  thousand    years,   and  similar 
prejudices  with  regard  to  great  catastrophes  that  were  supposed  to 
have  happened  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

Though  these  prepossessions  are  now  to  some  extent  removed, 
yet  others  still  exist,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  free  ourselves. 
Most  of  the  rehcs  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  preserved  to  us  in 
a  fossil  state,  have  Hved  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  while  our  obser- 
vations of  existing  nature  are  nearly  all  confined  to  the  land 
surfaces  on  which  we  dwell.  Many  of  the  most  important  changes, 
occurring  in  the  earth's  crust,  take  place  deep  beneath  the  surface, 

'  "Rutton^BTheory  of  the  Earth  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth 

appeared  in  1788,  and  in  a  more  was  published  in  1802,  and  Lyell's 

complete  form  in  1796.    Dr.  John  Principles  of  Geology  in  1830-38. 
Pla^air's    Illuatrations    of    the 
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and  conoeming  the  nature  and  action  of  the  operations  going  on 
there  our  experience  on  the  earth's  surface  leads  us  to  form  only 
very  inadequate  conceptions.  Last,  and  most  important  of  all, 
perhaps,  among  the  prejudices  which  have  retarded  the  study  of 
geological  problems,  we  must  regard  those  which  are  due  to  the 
effects  produced  on  our  minds  by  the  magnificence  of  the  phenomena 
themselves.  It  is  very  difficult  at  first  sight  to  believe  that  the 
making  of  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  the  piling  together 
of  many  thousands  of  feet  of  materials,  and  the  passing  away  of 
whole  generations  of  living  creatures,  have  not  been  brought  about  by 
great  and  convulsive  throes  of  nature  rather  than  by  simple  causes 
operating  through  vast  periods  of  time. 

The  student  of  geology,  however,  must  be  prepared,  upon  due 
cause  being  shown,  to  lay  aside  these  prepossessions,  and  to  guard 
his  mind  during  all  his  inquiries  against  the  influence  of  these  pre- 
judices. Two  dangers,  and  two  dangers  alone,  beset  him — the 
chance  of  erroneous  observation,  and  the  risk  of  incorrect  inference 
from  observation.  He  who  is  not  prepared  to  give  up  prepossession 
and  prejudice,  when  just  reasoning  from  careful  observations  demand 
the  sacrifice,  is  unworthy  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  science. 

Since  Lyell  wrote  the  lines  of  this  opening  chapter,  the  advance 
of  our  physical  and  astronomical  knowledge  has  enabled  cosmogony 
to  pass  from  the  region  of  wild  speculation,  and  to  enter  the  circle 
of  exact  science.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  a  judicious  cosmology,  which  is  the  outcome  of 
the  application  of  correct  physical  principles  to  the  explanation  of 
cosmic  phenomena,  may  be  safely  employed  as  the  foundation  of 
geology.  But  all  experience  shows  that  the  dangers  pointed  out  by 
Lyell  as  inherent  to  such  a  method  still  exist ;  and  that  just  as  it 
is  wise  of  the  historian  to  pursue  his  investigations  into  the  events 
of  the  past,  without  any  reference  to  the  fascinating  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  human  race,  so  the  geologist  is  justified,  when 
tracing  back  the  story  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  to  avoid 
allowing  any  theoretical  views  concerning  the  beginnings  of  matter 
or  life  to  influence  his  conclusions.  Especially  is  it  desirable  for 
the  student  and  beginner  that  this  distinction  between  the  objects 
of  geology  and  cosmology  should  be  kept  in  view. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  resemblance  between  history  and 
geology  which  it  may  be  instructive  to  consider.  The  historian,  when 
engaged  in  writing  the  annals  of  the  more  modern  periods,  is  apt  to 
be  embarrassed  by  the  abundance  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal. 
But  as  he  passes  backwards  to  the  study  of  earlier  times,  this  wealth 
of  contemporary  records — ^manuscripts,  monuments,  and  inscrip- 
tions— gradually  diminishes,  till  at  last  only  a  few  inscribed  stones, 
papyri,  parchments,  and  coins  are  all  he  can  rely  upon  in  at- 
tempting to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  earlier  races  of  mankind. 
In  the  same  way  the  geologist  finds  the  most  recent  periods  of  the 
earth's  history  richly  illustrated  in  deposits  formed  on  the  land  as 
well  as  in  the  sea — materials  accumulated  by  rivers,  lakes,  and 
glaciers — retaining  all  their  characteristic  features  and  structures, 
and  replete  with  the  relics  of  almost  every  class  of  animals  and 
plants.  But  as  he  pursues  his  investigations  farther  back  into  the 
past,  the  evidence  on  which  he  has  to  rely  becomes  smaller  and 
more  fragmentary.    Instead  of  the  varied  materials  of  later  periods, 
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he  finds  only  deposits  that  have  been  formed  in  the  ocean,  con- 
taining scarcely  any  remains  of  organisms  besides  those  of  marine 
animals,  and  these  often  very  imperfectly  preserved.  Of  still  earlier 
periods  the  only  records  preserved  consist  of  masses  of  rock,  which 
have  evidently  undergone  such  an  amount  of  chemical  change  that 
all  traces  of  life,  if  they  existed,  must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed. 
The  historical  and  the  geological  records  alike  commence  in  dimness 
and  obscurity ;  and,  interesting  as  the  study  of  these  beginnings  of 
the  two  records  must  always  be,  it  would  be  manifestly  unwise  to 
allow  the  imperfect  ideas  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  events  of  these 
early  times  to  unduly  influence  us  in  our  conclusions  concerning  the 
later  periods,  of  which  we  have  such  abundant  and  unmistakable 
evidence. 


For  further  details  concerning 
the  History  of  Geology  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  'Principles  of 
Geology,'  Chapters  II.  to  V.;  to 
Fitton's  *  Notes  on  the  Progress  of 
Geology  in  England'  in  *Phil. 
Mag.,'  1882-88,  and  to  the  biogra- 
phies   of    William    Smith,    Lyell, 


Darwin,  Murchison,  Sedgwick, 
Buckland,  Owen,  Edward  Forbes, 
and  Bamsay.  Obituary  notices  with 
accounts  of  the  work  of  other  geolo- 
legists  will  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  the  'Quarterly  Journal'  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  the  Anniver- 
sary Addresses  of  the  Presidents. 


CHAPTEB  II 


THE   CRUST   OF  THE   GLOBE 


What  geologists  mean  by  the  earth's  crust — ^Physical  characters  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe — Chemical  composition  of  the  solid  crust  and  of  its 
liquid  and  gaseous  envelopes — Distribution  of  temperature  in  the 
earth's  crust^Distribution  of  pressure  in  the  earth's  crust. 

Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner 
are  these  materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  inquiries  with 
which  geology  is  occupied.  We  might  have  imagined  at  first 
sight  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  relate  exclusively 
to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  soils,  rocks,  and 
minerals,  which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various 
depths  beneath  it.  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon 
find  ourselves  led  on  to  consider  the  successive  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  former  state  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
interior,  and  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  changes ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  singular  and  imexpected,  we  eventually 
become  engaged  in  researches  into  the  history  of  the  organic 
world,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  which 
have,  at  different  periods  of  the  past,  inhabited  the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  dis- 
tinct substances,  such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate, 
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granite,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  commonly  imagined  that  all 
these  have  remained  from  the  first  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  see  them— that  they  were  created  in  their  present  form 
and  in  their  present  position.  The  geologist  soon  comes  to  a 
different  conclusion,  discovering  proofs  that  the  external  parts 
of  the  earth  were  not  all  produced,  in  the  beginning  of  things, 
in  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  them,  nor  in  an  instant  of 
time.  On  the  contrary,  he  can  show  that  they  have  acquired 
their  actual  configuration  and  condition  gradually — under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  at  successive  periods,  during 
each  of  which  distinct  races  of  living  beings  have  flourished  on 
the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the  remains  of  these  creatures  still 
lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  the  '  earth*s  crust '  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the 
exterior  of  our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation. 
It  comprises  not  merely  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  are 
laid  open  in  precipices,  or  in  chffs  overhanging  a  river  or  the 
sea,  or  which  the  miner  may  reveal  in  artificial  excavations ; 
but  the  whole  of  that  outer  covering  of  the  planet  on  which  we 
are  enabled  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face. These  reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  miles ;  and  this  is  a  very  small  fractional  part  of 
the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of  the  globe.  But  al- 
though the  dimensions  of  such  a  crust  are,  in  truth,  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  entire  globe,  yet  they  are  vast 
and  of  magnificent  extent  in  relation  to  man  and  to  the  organic 
beings  which  people  our  globe.  Beferring  to  this  standard  of 
magnitude,  the  geologist  may  admire  the  ample  limits  of  his 
domain,  and  admit  at  the  same  time  that  not  only  the  exterior 
of  the  planet,  but  the  entire  earth,  is  but  an  atom  in  the  midst 
of  the  countless  worlds  surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  con- 
fusedly ;  but  distinct  mineral  aggregates,  called  rocks,  are  found 
to  occupy  definite  spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of 
arrangement.  The  term  rock  is  applied  indifferently  by  geolo- 
gists to  all  these  substances,  whether  they  be  soft  or  stony,  for 
clay,  sand,  and  peat  are  included  under  this  denomination.  Our 
old  writers  endeavoured  to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our 
language,  by  speaking  of  the  component  materials  of  the  earth 
as  consisting  of  rocks  and  soils.  But  there  is  often  so  insensible 
a  passage  from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that  of  stone,  that 
geologists  of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensable  to  have 
one  technical  term  to  include  both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find 
roche  applied  in  French,  rocca  in  Italian,  BmdifeUart  in  German. 
The  beginner,  however,  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the 
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term  *  rock  *  by  no  means  invariably  implies  that  a  mineral  mass 
is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  condition.' 

Concerning  the  *  crust  of  the  globe/  or  that  outer  portion  of  the 
earth  which  is  accessible  to  the  geologist  in  his  studies,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  bear  in  mind  its  general  form,  its  density,  chemical 
composition,  and  the  distribution  within  it  of  temperature  and 
pressure.' 

Pbysioal  cbaractem  of  tbe  earth's  crust. — The  crust  of  the 
globe  may  be  regarded  as  being  made  up  of  three  portions,  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous.  The  solid  crust  forms  a  complete  envelope  to 
the  unknown  interior,  which  may  be  solid,  liquid,  or  even  gaseous 
in  parts.  This  part  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  which  is  built  up  of 
the  solid  materials  we  call  rocks,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 

*  lithosphere.'  The  liquid  materials  of  the  earth's  crust  consist  of 
water,  with  various  salts  held  in  solution  in  it;  these  masses  of 
water  occupy  most  of  the  depressions  in  the  solid  crust,  but  do  not 
form  a  continuous  envelope.    They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 

*  hydrosphere.'  The  gaseous  materials  of  the  earth's  crust  consist 
of  air,  with  some  gases  diffused  through  it,  forming  the  *  atmosphere,' 
a  continuous  layer  which  envelops  the  solid  and  liquid  portions  of 
the  crust,  and  has  a  depth  of  over  200  miles. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  limits  between  the 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  are  by  no 
means  absolute  and  unchangeable.  The  waters  not  only  flow  over 
the  surface  of  the  solid  crust,  but  penetrate  it  to  great  depths,  and 
are  returned  to  the  surface  in  springs  or  sometimes,  in  volcanic 
districts,  as  vapour ;  portions  of  the  water  are  also  dissolved  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  are  held  in  suspension  by  it  as  clouds.  In  the  same 
way,  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  are  found  dissolved  in  the  waters 
of  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  imprisoned  in  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  solid  crust.  Lastly,  the  materials  of  the  solid  crust  itself 
are  found  dissolved  or  suspended  in  a  finely  divided  state  in  the 
waters,  and  even  held  up  in  suspension  by  the  atmosphere. 

In  judging  of  the  relations  of  the  sea  and  land,  the  only  standard 
we  can  employ  is  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  highest  mountains  of 
the  globe  rise  29,000  feet  above  that  level,  and  the  deepest  known 
oceanic  depressions  lie  about  the  same  distance  below  it.  But  the 
average  height  of  the  land  is  estimated  as  being  only  2,200  feet, 
while  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  is  no  less  than  12,600  feet. 
As,  according  to  the  most  recent  estimates,  the  land  occupies  only  28 


^  If  all  the  materials  of  the 
earth's  crust  are  designated  as 
'  rocks,'  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
calling  by  that  name  liquids,  like 
mineral  oils  and  the  waters  of 
springs,  rivers,  and  the  ocean. 
Even  gases,  like  those  emitted  from 
volcanoes  and  locked  up  in  the 
cavities  of  many  solid  rocks,  must 
also  be  included  under  the  same 
term.  It  is  usual,  however,  to 
avoid  departing  so  far  from  the 
popular  use  of  the  word,  and  to 
confine  the  term  rock  to  the  solid 


materials  of  the  earth's  crust, 
though  this  restriction  is  sometimes 
attended  with  considerable  incon- 
venience. 

*  The  study  of  the  globe  in  its 
present  condition,  whicn  is  known 
as  '  Erdknnde '  by  the  Germans,  is 
now  generally  designated  in  this 
country  as  'physiography.'  The 
study  of  physiography,  or  *  physical 
geography,'  as  some  people  prefer 
to  call  it,  should,  of  course,  precede 
that  of  geology,  while  the  study  of 
cosmogony  should  follow  it. 
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per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  the  volume  of  the  ocean 
masses  is  about  fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  land  masses 
rising  above  the  ocean  level.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration 
which  the  geologist  must  take  into  account  when  he  is  studying  the 
phenomena  which  result  from  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of 
land  and  water  on  the  globe. 

While  the  earth,  tskken  as  a  whole,  has  been  shown  to  have  a 
density  or  specific  gravity  of  5*5,  the  density  of  the  solid  crust  is 
certainly  much  less  than  this.  Most  rocks  have  densities  ranging 
from  2*6  to  a  little  over  3.  In  a  few  rocks,  like  coal,  peat,  &c.,  the 
specific  gravity  is  lower,  and  in  some  rocks,  rich  in  compounds  of 
the  heavy  metals,  it  is  higher.  Taking  into  account  the  relative 
abundance  of  rocks  of  different  density,  we  may  estimate  the  average 
density  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  solid  crust  at  2*75.  This  is 
exactly  one  half  of  the  density  of  the  whole  globe.  The  density  of 
the  hydrosphere  is  less  than  two-fifths  of  that  of  the  soUd  crust,  and 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface  is  j^  part  of  it,  while  at 
great  elevations  above  the  surface  it  is  much  less  than  this. 

Cbemloal  composition  of  tlie  eartli's  cmst. — The  atmo- 
sphere is  composed  of  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  mixed, 
but  not  combined  with  one  another;  the  oxygen  exists  in  some 
cases  in  its  allotropic  form  of  ozone,  while  the  nitrogen  is  mixed  to 
the  extent  of  y|^  of  its  weight  with  the  still  more  inert  gas,  argon ; 
small  but  variable  amounts  of  water  vapour,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
other  gases  are  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  while  a  few 
solid  and  liquid  substances  are  held  in  suspension  in  it.  The 
hydrosphere  consists  of  water  (a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen) 
in  which  various  soluble  salts,  gases,  and  suspended  soUds  are 
present.  The  solid  crust  is  much  more  complex  in  its  composition, 
but  is  principally  made  up  of  various  oxides,  among  which  that  of 
silicon  plays  the  most  prominent  part^  while  the  oxides  of  aluminium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  potassium,  sodium,  and  hydrogen,  make 
up  together  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  remainder.  From  the 
general  composition  of  rocks  it  has  long  been  manifest  that  one  half 
of  the  earth's  solid  crust  consists  of  oxygen,  one  quarter  of  silicon, 
one-fourteenth  of  aluminium,  while  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron 
together  make  up  one-tenth,  sodium,  potassium,  and  hydrogen  together 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Clarke,  the  chemist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  States,  has  recently  published  a  careful  discussion  of  no  less 
than  880  analyses  of  rocks  with  a  view  to  determining  the  aA)era^e 
composition  of  the  earth's  crust.'  Assuming  a  thickness  of  solid 
crust  of  ten  miles,  he  has  arrived  at  the  results  given  in  the  table  on 
the  opposite  page. 

The  only  other  elements,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  table, 
which  are  at  all  widely  diffused  in  the  earth's  crust  are  fluorine, 
boron,  nickel,  zirconium,  beryllium,  the  metals  of  the  cerium  group, 
and  some  of  the  heavy  metals  which  are  found  to  be  present  in  very 
minute  quantities  in  most  rocks. 

As  all  the  elements  form  soluble  compounds,  they  must  be 
present  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  though  in  very  minute  propor- 
tions.   Thus  gold  and  silver  have  both  been  detected  in  sea-water  ; 

5  *The  Relative  Abundance  of  Geol.  Survetj,  No.  78  (1891),  pp.  84- 
the  Chemical  Elements/ JBuZZ.  TJ.S.       42. 
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and  it  has  even  been  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  the  former  metal 
now  distributed  through  the  ocean  must  be  many  million  times 
greater  than  that  which  has  been  extracted  by  man  from  the  solid 
crust. 


Solid  crust 

Ocean 

Mean 

98  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

including  air 

Oxygen i     47*29 

8  6^79 

49^98 

Silicon   . 

2721 

— 

2530 

Aluminium 

7-81 

7-26 

Iron 

6^46 

608 

Calcium 

3-77 

•06 

3-51 

Magnesium 

2-68 

•14 

2-50 

Sodium  . 

2-36 

114 

228 

Potassium 

2*40 

•04 

2-23 

Hydrogen 

•21 

10-67 

•94 

Titanium 

•33 

•30 

Carbon  . 

•22 

•002 

•21 

Chlorine 

•01 

207 

1      ^15 

Bromine 

•008 

Phosphorus 

•10 

•09 

Manganese 

•08 

\ 

•07 

Sulphur . 

•03  + 

I         ^09 

•04  + 

Barium  . 

•03 

•03 

Nitrogen 

•02 

Chromium 

•01 

' 

•01 

Bistrlbatlon    of  temperatare    In  the    eartli's    cmst. — 

In  rising  from  the  earth's  surface  into  the  highest  points  in  the 
atmosphere  which  have  been  reached,  we  experience  a  constant  and 
very  rapid  fall  of  temperature,  but  how  far  this  progressive  diminu- 
tion in  temperature  continues  is  not  known.  In  the  same  way,  in 
descending  through  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  a  remarkable  fall  in 
temperature  is  found  to  take  place,  even  in  the  warmest  seas,  till  at 
a  moderate  depth  water  at  only  a  little  above  0°C.  is  found ;  and  it  is 
ice-cold  water  which  occupies  all  the  deeper  parts  of  the  oceanic  de- 
pressions. 

When  we  penetrate  downwards  into  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe, 
however,  we  everywhere  experience  a  rise  of  temperature.  At  very 
moderate  depths  in  all  latitudes  a  stratum  of  invariable  temperature 
is  found,  beneath  which  no  changes  due  to  daily  or  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions are  experienced.  Beneath  this  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture we  find  (alike  in  tropical,  temperate,  and  polar  regions)  a 
progressive  rise  in  temperature  in  going  downwards,  and  this  is  con- 
tinued to  the  lowest  points  that  have  been  reached. 

The  instruments  employed  in  determining  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  crust  are  either  slow-action  thermometers,  or  some  form  of 
maximum  thermometer.  Slow-action  thermometers  are  instruments 
surrounded  with  some  badly  conducting  material,  which  prevents 
any  appreciable  change  taking  place  in  the  indications  of  the  instru- 
ment while  it  is  being  drawn  to  the  surface.  The  forms  of  maximum 
thermometers  which  have  been  used  for  the  determination  of  earth- 
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temperatares  in  this  coontrjare  tbe  inrerted  Negretti,  and  Phillips's 
thermometer  improved  by  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelfin).  On 
tbe  Continent,  various  forme  ol  overflow  thermometers  are  neually 
employed  for  this  class  of  observation — the  Magnas  thermometer  in 
uiy  and  the  WnUerdin  thetmometer  in  France  (see  fig.  1). 


III.  The  PhlUips 

(Tbe  Bbore 

IV.  The  Hagniu  overflow  I. 

V.  The  Wiltstdin  overflow 
(In  the  overflow  thernuniu ..  . 

iuatrument  Is  bnmglit  to  the  mrfe 

o(  the  tube  »««ainf'-'-' 

All  these  InWromenti  _. .  , 

tabes,  and  from  meobHucal  lainty  by 
tre  About  hall  the  elie  of  tbe  instrumi 
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The  obBervations  by  which  earth-tempeEatures  are  determined 
fall  mto  two  classes:  those  made  in  mines,  tunnels,  &o.,  where 
access  can  be  obtained  by  the  observer  to  the  spot  where  the 
temperature  is  to  be  taken,  and  those  made  in  deep  wells  or  bore- 
holes (usually  fiUed  with  water),  into  which  the  thermometer  has  to 
be  let  down  by  a  cord  or  wire.  In  the  first  class  of  observations, 
a  slow-action  or  maximum  thermometer  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  hole  bored  in  the  solid  rock,  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  being  closed  with  a  tamping  of  fragments  of  the  same  rock. 
The  chief  sources  of  error  in  observations  in  mines  and  tunnels 
consist  in  the  changes  of  temperature  due  to  ventilation  and  other 
processes  going  on  within  them.  In  the  case  of  deep  weUs  and  bore- 
holes, the  thermometer  is  let  down  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  at  the  depth  where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  temperature 
observation.  In  such  observations  the  principal  risk  of  error  is  due 
to  convection  currents  which  must  exist  in  all  holes  filled  with  water, 
but  are  least  felt  in  boreholes  of  very  small  diameter.  The  action  of 
such  convection  currents  may,  however,  be  neutralised  by  introdu- 
cing water-tight  plugs  above  and  below  the  thermometer,  and  thus 
isolating  the  water  in  the  part  of  the  well  or  borehole  where  the 
observation  is  being  made. 

Although  we  everywhere  find  a  more  or  less  rapid  rise  in  tem- 
perature in  going  downwards  in  the  earth's  crust,  the  rate  of  increase 
varies  greatly  in  different  localities.  Many  of  the  discrepancies  can 
doubtless  be  accounted  for  by  errors  of  observation,  but  when  the 
fullest  allowance  is  made  for  these  the  variations  in  different  areas 
and  even  within  the  same  area  are  often  of  a  very  startling  character. 

Professor  Everett  and  the  Committee  on  Underground  Tempera- 
tures appointed  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  have  calculated  that  the  average  rate  of  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  going  down  into  the  earth's  crust  is  1°F.  for  every  sixty 
feet  of  descent.  Professor  Prestwich  has  been  led  to  regard  many 
of  the  published  observations  as  altogether  untrustworthy,  and  his 
discussion  of  aU  the  best  observations  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  average  rise  of  temperature  is  as  rapid  as  1°  for  47*5  feet  of 
descent,  or  even  1°  for  45  feet  of  descent. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  results  of  underground  temperature 
determinations  show  very  marked  discrepancies  is  in  the  uniformity 
or  variation  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  going  downwards.  In  the  case 
of  the  Sperenberg  boring  which  was  carried  to  a  depth  of  4,172  feet, 
there  was  exhibited  a  decided  tendency  to  a  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  rise  in  temperature  in  going  downwards.  In  the  Schladebach  boring 
which  reached  a  depth  of  5,628  feet,  the  rate  of  increase  (l^F.  for  67 
feet)  was  very  uniform.  In  the  case  of  the  deep  well  at  Wheeling 
(West  Virginia),  with  a  depth  of  4,500  feet,  the  temperature 
increased  from  1°F.  for  82  feet  in  the  upper  part  to  l^F.  for  58  feet 
in  the  lowest  portion. 

The  effects  of  variations  in  the  specific  heat  and  conductivity  of 
rocks,  and  the  influence  of  increased  temperature  and  susceptibility 
to  percolation  of  water,  have  all  to  be  taken  into  account  in  consider- 
ing the  varied  results  given  by  observations  on  earth-temperatures. 

Lines  drawn  through  points  in  the  earth's  crust  having  the 
same  temperature  are  called  'Isogeothermal lines'  or  'Isogeotherms.' 
At  present,  the  data  for  drawing  such  lines  are  very  imperfect,  but 
their  distribution  within  the  earth's  crust  is  a  matter  of  great 
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interest  to  geologists.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  beneath  the 
ocean  floors  covered  with  ice-cold  water,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
continents  enveloped  in  snow  and  ice,  the  isogeotherms  are  depressed 
and  crowded  together ;  while  under  the  areas  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  especially  in  mountain  chains,  the  isogeotherms  rise 
and  become  separated  from  one  another. 

Blstrlbntlon  of  pressure  In  tbe  earth's  orast. — The 
effects  of  pressure  on  the  density  of  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
are  of  the  most  marked  character.  When  we  rise  to  a  height  of  3^ 
miles,  we  have  passed  through  one  half  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
tenuity  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  gaseous  envelope  must  be 
extreme.  Water,  though  so  comparatively  incompressible,  does  yield 
to  the  weight  of  the  column  above  in  the  deep  oceans.  Every 
thousand  fathoms  of  descent  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  pressure 
of  one  ton  to  the  square  inch.  From  the  experiments  which  he 
made  upon  this  subject,  Professor  Tait  has  concluded  that  the  com- 
pression of  the  oceanic  waters  by  the  superincumbent  mass  leads,  in 
the  case  of  the  deepest  oceans,  to  a  depression  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  of  one  furlong  (880  feet),  and  that  the  average  height  of  the 
ocean  is  116  feet  less  than  it  would  be  if  water  were  an  absolutely 
incompressible  substance. 

Bocks,  having  a  density  2-75  times  greater  than  that  of  water, 
must  produce  a  pressure  of  nearly  three  tons  per  square  inch  for 
every  mile  of  descent.  The  effects  of  such  pressures,  not  only  in 
increasing  the  density  of  rocks,  but  in  causing  the  penetration  of 
ordinary  liquids  and  gases  (the  latter  often  in  a  liquefied  condition) 
through  them,  must  be  enormous.  The  minerals  of  nearly  all  the 
deeper-seated  rocks,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  contain  cavities  filled 
with  liquids,  among  which  carbon-dioxide  plays  a  very  important 
part. 

Fuller   information  concerning  length  in  the  *Bull.  U.  S.  Geol. 

the  physical  characters  of  the  earth's  Survey,'  No.  78,  and  for  a  complete 

crust  will  be  found  by  students  in  discussion    of    earth-temperatures 

various  treatises  on  physiography,  the  student  is  referred  to  Professor 

such  as  that  of  Professor  Huxley,  Everett's  reports  on  Underground 

and  in  Dr.  H.  Mill's  *  The  Realm  of  Temperatures  in  *  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc' 

Nature.'    Much  valuable  informa-  vols,  from  1868  ownwards  (see  sum- 

tion  on  these  questions  is  contained  mary  in    vol.  for  1886) ;    also    to 

in  the  *  Reports  of  the  Voyage  of  Professor  Prestwich's  memoir  on 

H.M.S.  "  Challenger." '    The  ques-  the  subject  ('  Proc.  Roy.  Soc'  1886), 

tion  of  the  chemical  composition  of  reprinted  in  '  Essays  on  Contro- 

the  earth's  crust  is  treated  of  at  verted  Questions  of  Geology,'  1895. 


CHAPTER  III 

BOCKS  AND   THEIR  CLASSIFICATION 

Classification  of  rocks  according  to  their  characters,  origin,  and  age — 
Epigene  rocks — Aqueous  rocks— Volcanic  rocks — Hypogene  rocks — 
Plutonic  rocks — Metamorphic  rocks. 

Rocks,  or  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth's  crust,  may  be  classi- 
fied according  to  several  different  principles.  All  rocks  are  built 
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up  of  rrmteraU  ;  but  while  the  individual  mineraJs  making  up  a 
rock  can  sometimes  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye,  or  by 
the  aid  of  a  lens,  it  is,  in  most  cases,  necessary  to  prepare  thin 
sections  of  rocks  and  to  examine  them  with  a  microscope  (often 
with  very  high  powers)  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  and 
peculiarities  of  the  minerals  which  compose  them. 

Bocks  which  are  built  up  of  distinct  crystals  are  said  to  be 
crystalline',^  those  made  up  of  broken  fragments  are  called 
elastic,  A  much  more  useful  classification  of  rocks,  however, 
is  based  on  a  consideration  of  their  origin  or  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  been  formed.  Nearly  all  the  crystalline 
rocks,  like  granite  and  gneiss,  are  found  to  have  originaUy 
underlain  the  rocks  which  have  been  formed  at  the  surface,  like 
sandstones,  clays,  and  the  different  kinds  of  lava ;  while  these 
latter  do  not  as  a  rule  occur  underneath  the  highly  crystalline 
rocks.  The  reason  of  this  is,  not  that  the  crystalline  rocks 
are  necessarily  older  than  the  surface-formed  rocks,  but  that 
they  originated  at  considerable  depths  within  the  earth's  crust. 
Hence  we  may  distinguish  all  rocks  as  either  h/ypogene  or 
nether-formed  rocks  or  epigene  or  surface-formed  rocks.  The 
epigene  or  surface-formed  rocks  include  the  aqueous  rocks, 
formed  by  the  action  of  water  (of  which  class  aerial  or  JEolian 
rocks,  that  is,  materials  accimiulated  by  the  action  of  wind,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  subordinate  group),  and  volcanic  rocks  pro- 
duced by  igneous  agencies  operating  at  or  near  the  surface. 
The  hypogene  or  nether-formed  rocks  include  materials,  like 
granite  and  diorite,  which  must  have  crystallised  from  a  molten 
condition  at  great  depths  below  the  surface,  and  are  called 
plutonic  rocks,  and  rocks,  which  though  originally  aqueous  or 
igneous  in  origin,  have  undergone  great  changes,  and  often 
complete  recrystallisation  of  their  materials,  and  are  therefore 
called  metamorpMc,  like  gneiss  and  schist.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  following  general  tabulation  of  the  rock  masses  of  the  globe :  ^ 

Epigene  (or  surfece-formed  rocks)   i Aqueous  (and  ^oUan). 

( Volcanic. 

Hypogene  (or  nether-formed  rocks)  |?3^*^^°*  ,. 

^    ( Metamorphic. 

Bplffene  or  sarfttoe -formed  rocks. — I'he  rocks  of  this  class 
comprise  materials  the  origin  of  which  is  obvious  to  us,  living 
as  we  do  upon  the  earth's  surface. 

1  Vitreous,  hyaline,    or   glassy  *  metamorphic '  were  proposed  by 

rocks  form  a  small  class  subordinate  Lyell  in  1888,  in  the  first  edition  of 

to  the  crystalline  rocks.  the  Principles  of  Geology. 

'  The    terms    *  hypogene'    and 
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Aqneons  rooks. — The  aqueous  rooks,  sometimes  called  also 
sedimentary  or  fossiliferous,  cover  a  large  part  of  the  earth's 
sur&ce,  and  they  have  evidently  been  formed  under  water. 
Some  consist  of  mechanical  deposits  (pebbles,  sand,  and  mud), 
and  others  are  of  organic  origin,  especially  the  limestones  and 
coals.  A  few  are  of  chemical  origin,  like  rook-salt  and  gypsum. 
These  rocks  are  usually  stratifiedf  or  divided  into  distinct  layers, 
or  strata.  The  term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  anything 
spread  out  or  strewn  over  a  given  surface ;  and  we  infer  that 
these  strata  have  been  generally  spread  out  by  the  action  of 
water,  from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place  near  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  or  on  the  land  during  temporary  inundations.  For, 
whenever  a  running  stream  charged  with  mud  or  sand  has  its 
velocity  checked — as  when  it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  overflows 
a  plain — the  sediment,  previously  held  in  suspension  by  the 
motion  of  the  water,  sinks  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  bottom. 
In  this  manner  layers  of  mud  and  sand  are  thrown  down  one 
upon  another. 

If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we 
frequently  find  a  series  of  deposits  at  the  bottom,  disposed  with 
considerable  regularity,  one  above  the  other;  the  uppermost, 
perhaps,  may  be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  is  a  more  dense 
and  solid  variety  of  the  same  material ;  still  lower  a  bed  of  shell- 
marl,  alternating  with  peat  or  sand,  and  then  other  beds  of  marl, 
divided  by  layers  of  clay.  Now,  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk  through 
the  same  continuous  lacustrine  formation  at  some  distance  from 
the  first,  nearly  the  same  set  of  beds  is  met  with,  yet  with  slight 
variations;  some,  for  example,  of  the  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or 
marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or  more  of  them  having  thinned  out 
and  given  place  to  others,  or  sometimes  one  of  the  layers  first 
examined  is  observed  to  increase  in  thickness  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  beds. 

The  term  *  formation^'  which  has  been  used  in  the  above  ex- 
planation, expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which 
have  some  character  in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or 
composition.  Thus  we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified, 
freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic,  ancient  and 
modem  formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the 
Mississippi,  we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analogous 
to  those  of  the  drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a  grander 
scale,  and  extending  over  areas  several  hundred  miles  in  length 
and  breadth.  When  the  periodical  inundations  subside,  the 
river  hollows  out  a  channel  to  the  depth  of  many  yards  through 
horizontal  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  the  edges  of  which  are  seen 
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exposed  in  perpendicular  cliffs.  These  beds  vary  in  their  mineral 
composition,  colour,  and  in  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  their 
particles,  and  some  of  them  are  occasionally  characterised  by 
containing  drift  wood.  At  the  junction  of  the  river  and  the 
sea — especially  in  lagoons,  nearly  separated  by  sand-bars  from 
the  ocean — deposits  are  often  formed  in  which  brackish  and 
salt-water  shells  are  included. 

In  Egypt,  where  the  Nile  has  added  to  its  delta  by  filling  up 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  with  mud,  the  newly  deposited  sedi- 
ment is  stratified,  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season 
differing  sHghtly  in  colour  from  that  of  a  previous  year,  and 
being  separable  from  it,  as  has  been  observed  in  excavations  at 
Cairo  and  other  places. 
f\  When  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and 

vegetable  matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin ;  and 
the  more  we  examine,  their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the  more 
exact  do  we  find  the  resemblance.  Thus,  for  example,  at  various 
heights  and  depths  in  the  earth,  and  often  &.r  from  seas,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers  of  rounded  pebbles,  composed  of 
flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks,  resembling  the  shingles 
of  a  sea-beach,  or  the  gravel  in  a  torrent's  bed.  Such  layers  of 
pebbles  frequently  alternate  with  others  formed  of  sand  or  fine 
sediment,  just  as  we  may  see  in  the  channel  of  a  river  descend- 
ing from  Ms  bordering  a  coast,  where  the  current  sweeps  down 
at  one  season  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  while  at  another,  when  the 
waters  are  low  and  less  rapid,  fine  mud  and  sand  alone  are 
carried  seaward. 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  pebbles, 
cure  alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rooks 
originated  under  water,  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  distinct 
and  independent  evidence  of  fossils,  often  very  abundantly  in- 
cluded in  the  earth's  crust.  By  a  fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or 
the  traces  of  the  existence  of  an  organic  body — whether  animal 
or  vegetable — which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth  by  natural 
causes.  Every  stratum  was  the  burial-ground  of  its  time.  Now 
the  remains  of  animals,  especially  of  aquatic  species,  are  found 
almost  everywhere  embedded  in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  limestones,  they  are  in  such  abundance 
as  to  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself.  Shells  and 
corals  are  the  most  frequent,  and  with  them  are  often  associated 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  fish,  fragments  of  wood,  impressions  erf 
leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil  shells,  of  forms 
$uch  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,  are  met  with,  far  inland,  both 
iiear  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.    They  occur  at 
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all  heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed 
at  elevations  of  more  than  8,000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in 
the  Alps,  13,000  in  the  Andes,  and  above  18,000  feet  in  the 
Himalaya.' 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  forms  of  life,  but  in  some 
places  exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

Aerial  or  ^olian  rocks  did  not  attract  much  attention  in  the 
early  days  of  geology,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  forming 
at  the  present  time  over  large  surfaces  of  the  earth,  and  that 
this  was  also  the  case  in  former  ages.  Changes  take  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  move- 
ments by  water,  and  deposits  accumulate  which  are  also  not 
referable  to  that  agent.  The  vast  deposits  of  loess  in  Eastern 
Asia  have  been  attributed  to  blown  dust ;  the  desert  sands  of 
rainless  regions,  the  sand  dunes  of  many  coasts  and  inland  areas, 
and  of  the  sides  of  lakes,  are  due  to  removal,  by  air  in  move- 
ment, of  substances  which  have  often  been  entirely  eroded  by 
atmospheric  action  and  sometimes  by  water.  Soils  and  thick 
deposits,  like  the  laterite  of  Hindostan,  are  the  result  of  chemical 
and  other  changes  in  the  rocks  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
accumulation  of  organic  remains,  both  vegetable  and  animal 
in  masses,  often  takes  place  without  the  intervention  of  an 
aqueous  agency,  and  coal,  peat,  and  some  collections  of  bones, 
are  exan^iples  of  this  action.  Volcanic  ash  is  wafted  far  and 
wide  by  wind,  and  gives  rise  to  important  deposits,  many  of  which 
were  formed  on  dry  land.  Frost  breaks  up  rocks,  and  the  debris 
may  accumulate  without  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  moving 
water.  Moraine  matter,  the  product  of  land  glaciers,  and  the 
blocks  carried  by  ice,  or  simply  remaining  as  the  relics  of  sub- 
aerial  denudation,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  group 
of  aerial  rocks.  Many  of  these  rocks,  however,  assume  the 
stratified  form,  and  contain  organic  remains. 

That  aerial  or  ^^olian  rocks  are  not  more  commonly  found 
among  the  stratified  masses  of  the  earth's  crust  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that,  before  they  can  be  covered  up  by  marine 
deposits,  such  accumulations  on  the  land  must  be  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents,  and  thus  have  their 
materials  distributed  to  form  ordinary  aqueous  masses. 

Volcanic  rocks. — The  rocks  which  we  may  next  consider 
are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at  or  near 
the  surface,  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  by  the  action 

B  Gen  Sir  B.  Strachey  found  Jurassic  fossils  at  an  altitude  of  18,400  feet 
in  the  Himalaya. 
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oi  heat ;-  such  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  imstratified,  and 
are  devoid  of  fossils.  Many  volcanic  rocks  exhibit  a  parallel  or 
banded  structure,  however ;  and  we  find  lava  streams  alternating 
with  beds  of  scoriae  and  ash.  These  latter  may  sometimes  be 
sorted  while  falling  through  air  or  water,  and  thus  become 
stratified ;  when  accumulated  in  seas  and  lakes,  deposits  formed 
in  this  way  may  occasionally  include  fossils.  The  volcanic 
masses  are  more  partially  distributed  than  aqueous  formations, 
at  least  in  respect  to  horizontal  extension.  Among  those  parts 
of  Europe  where  they  exhibit  characters  not  to  be  mistaken, 
may  be  mentioned  not  only  Sicily  and  the  country  round  Naples, 
but  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the  departments  of 
Puy-de-D6me,  Haute-Loire,  and  Ard^che,  towards  the  centre 
and  south  of  France,  in  which  are  several  hundred  conical 
hills  having  the  forms  of  modem  volcanoes,  with  craters  more 
or  less  perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.  Besides  the  parts 
of  France  above  alluded  to  there  are  other  countries,  as  the 
north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  the  Tuscan  territory  of 
Italy,  the  lower  Bhenish  provinces,  Hungary,  and  many  parts 
of  Western  America  and  Australia,  where  extinct  volcanoes  may 
be  seen,  still  preserving,  in  many  cases,  a  conical  form,  and 
having  craters  and  often  lava-streams  connected  with  them. 
These  cones  are  composed,  moreover,  of  lava,  scoriae,  and  ashes, 
similar  to  those  of  active  volcanoes.  Streams  of  lava  may  some- 
times be  traced  from  the  cones  into  the  adjoining  valleys,  where 
they  have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  of  rivers  with  solid 
rock,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  modem  flows  of  lava  in  Ice- 
land have  been  known  to  do — the  rivers  either  flowing  beneath 
or  cutting  out  a  narrow  passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava. 

Although  none  of  the  volcanoes  of  Central  France  have  been 
in  activity  within  the  period  of  human  history,  their  forms 
are  often  very  perfect.  There  are  some  volcanoes,  however, 
which  have  been  compared  to  skeletons,  in  which  ram,  streams, 
and  torrents  have  washed  their  sides,  and  removed  all  the 
loose  sand  and  scoriae,  leaving  only  the  harder  and  more 
soHd  materials.  By  this  erosion,  their  internal  structure  has 
occasionally  been  laid  open  to  view,  in  fissures  and  ravines; 
and  we  then  behold  not  only  many  successive  sheets  and 
masses  of  lava,  sand,  and  porous  scoriae,  but  also  perpendicular 
walls  or  dikeSf  as  they  are  called,  of  volcanic  rock,  which  have 
burst  through  and  filled  up  the  cracks  in  the  other  materials. 
Such  dikes  may  also  be  observed  in  the  structure  of  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  and  other  active  volcanoes. 

There  are  also  other  rocks  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  although  they  do  not 

c2 
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form  hills  with  cones  and  craters.  Thus,  for  example;  we  feel 
assured  that  the  rock  of  StafiEiet,  and  that  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because  it  agrees  in  its  structure 
and  mineral  composition  with  streams  of  lava  which  we  know 
to  have  flowed  from  the  craters  of  recent  volcanoes.  We  find 
also  similar  basaltic  and  other  igneous  rocks  associated  with 
beds  of  tuff  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles  and  also  forming 
dikes f  such  as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  some  of  the  strata 
through  which  they  cut  are  occasionally  altered  at  the  point  of 
contact,  as  if  there  had  been  an  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of 
melted  matter.  The  older  writers  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  earlier  geological  periods  by  the  name  of 
*  trap  rocks,'  from  the  circumstance  that  the  hills  formed  when 
such  rock  masses  are  denuded  are  apt  to  assume  a  terraced  or 
step-like  contour,  from  the  Swedish  trappa  or  stair.  This  term 
is  now,  however,  seldom  employed  by  geologists. 

The  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  of  long  narrow  streams 
of  superficial  lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  circiunetance  that,  owing  to  the  long  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  their  eruption,  all  the  loose  accumulations 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  action  of  rain  and  rivers.  But 
this  question  must  be  enlarged  upon  more  fully  in  the  chapters 
on  igneous  rocks,  in  which  it  will  also  be  shown  that,  as  different 
sedimentary  formations,  containing  each  their  characteristic 
fossils,  have  been  deposited  at  successive  periods,  so  also  volcanic 
dust  and  scorisB  have  been  thrown  out,  and  lavas  have  fiowed 
over  the  land  or  bed  of  the  sea,  or  have  been  injected  into 
fissures,  at  many  different  epochs  ;  so  that  the  igneous  as  well 
as  the  aqueous  and  aerial  rocks  may  be  classed  as  a  chrono- 
logical series  of  monuments,  throwing  light  on  a  succession  of 
events  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

Bypoffene  or  netber-formed  rocks. — If  we  examine  a 
large  portion  of  a  continent,  especially  if  it  contain  within  it  a 
lofty  mountain  range,  we  rarely  faU  to  discover  two  other 
classes  of  rocks,  very  distinct  from  either  of  those  above  alluded 
to,  and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  deposits  such  as  are 
now  accumulated  in  lakes  and  seas  nor  to  those  generated  by 
ordinary  volcanic  action.  The  members  of  both  these  classes 
of  rocks  agree  in  being  highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of 
organic  remains.  The  rocks  of  one  class  have  been  called 
plutonic,  comprehending  aU  the  granites,  diorites,  gabbros,  and 
certain  *  porphyries,'  which  are  allied  in  some  of  their  characters 
to  volcanic  rocks.  The  members  of  the  other  class  are  more  or 
less  perfectly  foliated  or  schistose  in  structure.  They  are  the 
gneisses  and  crystalline  schists f  or  metamorphic  rooks  in  which 
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group  are  included  gneiss,  mica-schist,  homblende-schist,  sta- 
tuary  marble,  and  other  rocks  afterwards  to  be  described. 

Platonic  rocks. — As  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  strictly 
analogous  to  these  crystalline  rocks  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
progress  of  formation  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  will  naturally  be 
asked  on  what  data  we  can  find  a  place  for  them  in  a  system  of 
classification  founded  on  the  origin  of  rocks*  It  may  be  stated, 
as  the  result  of  carefdl  study,  that  the  various  kinds  of  rocks, 
such  as  granite,  diorite,  and  gabbro,  which  constitute  the  plutonic 
family,  are  of  igneous  or  aqueo-igneous  origin,  and  have  been 
formed  under  great  pressure,  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
earth.  The  Germans  speak  of  these  rocks  as  Tiefengeateine, 
while  the  French  geologists  apply  to  them  the  name  of  '  roches 
de  profondeur.'  Like  the  lava  of  volcanoes,  they  have  been 
melted,  and  have  afterwards  cooled  and  crystallised — but  with 
extreme  slowness,  and  under  conditions  very  different  horn 
those  producing  the  volcanic  rocks.  Hence  they  differ  from 
the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture, 
but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  the 
products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of 
inconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  those 
pores  or  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled 
gases  and  steam  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava. 

Metamorpblo  rocks. — The  last  great  division  of  rocks  in- 
cludes the  foliated  crystalline  rocks  and  schists,  called  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  chlorite- schist,  talc-schist,  quartzite,  marble,  and  the 
like,  the  origin  of  which  is  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  other 
classes.  They  rarely  contain  either  pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scoriae, 
or  angular  pieces  of  embedded  stone,  or  traces  of  organic  bodies, 
and  they  are  often  as  crystalline  in  their  structure  as  granite 
itself ;  they  sometimes  form  bed-like  masses,  somewhat  similar 
in  form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations. 
The  bands  or  'folia'  of  which  they  are  made  up  consist  of 
alternations  of  minerals  varying  in  colour,  composition,  and 
thickness.  According  to  the  Huttonian  theory,  which  is  here 
adopted  as  the  most  probable,  and  which  will  be  afterwards 
more  fully  explained,  the  materials  of  these  rocks  were  originally 
deposited  from  water  in  the  form  of  sediment,  or  thrown  out 
from  volcanoes  as  lava  or  dust,  or  consolidated  beneath  volcanoes 
as  plutonic  masses;  but  they  have  been  subsequently  so  altered 
by  heat,  chemical  action,  and  pressure,  as  to  assume  a  new 
texture,  and  acquire  a  new  mineral  composition.  It  is  demon- 
strable, in  some  cases  at  least,  that  such  a  complete  conversion 
has  actually  taken  place,  fossiliferous  strata  having  exchanged 
an  earthy  for  a  highly  crystalline  texture  for  the  distance  of  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  contact  with  granite.  In  some 
cases  dark  limestones,  replete  with  shells  and  corals,  have 
been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays,  con- 
taining vegetable  or  other  remains,  into  rocks  approaching  in 
character  to  mica- schist,  every  vestige  of  the  organic  bodies 
having  been  obliterated. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  it  was 
proposed  in  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology ' 
(1833)  to  employ  the  term  *  Metamorphic '  for  the  altered 
strata,  the  word  being  derived  from  /icrd,  meta,  tra/ns,  and 
fiop(f>rjf  xnoT^Qj  forma. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand 
that  each  of  the  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied  from  two 
distinct  points  of  view.  First,  they  may  be  regarded  simply  as 
mineral  masses  owing  their  origin  to  particular  causes,  and 
having  a  certain  chemical  composition,  form,  and  position  in 
the  earth*s  crust,  or  exhibiting  other  characters,  such  as  the 
presence  or  absence  of  organic  remains.  In  the  second  place, 
the  rocks  of  each  class  may  be  viewed  as  constituting  a  grand 
chronological  series  of  monuments — attesting  a  long  succession 
of  events  in  the  former  history  of  the  globe  and  of  its  living 
inhabitants. 

We  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  class  of  rocks  ; 
first,  in  reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronolo- 
gical, and  then  in  particular  relation  to  the  several  periods  when 
they  were  formed. 

If  we  desire  to  msike  a  more  special  classification  of  rocks,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  species  of  minerals  of  which  they 
are  built  up,  and  the  relations  of  these  minerals  to  one  another. 
Except  in  the  case  of  some  coarse-grained  rocks,  this  can  only 
be  done  by  preparing  thin  transparent  sections  of  the  rock. 
Such  transparent  sections  of  rocks  are  produced  by  grinding 
down  one  side  of  a  rock-fragment  to  a  smooth  and  polished 
surface,  cementing  it  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  and  then  grinding 
away  the  exposed  portion  of  the  rock  till  nothing  but  a  thin 
film  remains.  By  the  use  of  a  lapidary's  wheel  and  other 
apparatus,  specially  devised  for  the  purpose,  the  work  of  making 
such  rock-sections  may  be  greatly  facilitated. 

The  characters  of  the  chief  rock -forming  minerals  are 
described  in  Appendix  A. 

For  works  in  which  rocks  are  Mr.  Teall's  'British  Petrography,* 

systematically  described,  the  stu-  and  the  Treatises  on  Petrography, 

dent  is  referred  to  Mr.  Barker's '  Pe-  published  by  Von  Lasaulz,  Zirkel, 

trology  for  Students,'  Mr.  Butl^'s  and  Bosenbusch  in  Germany,  and 

'Granites  and    Greenstones,'    Dr.  by    Fouqud,    Michel    L^vy,    and 

Hatch's  '  Text  Book  of  Petrology,'  Lacroiz  in  France. 
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PART   II 
AQUEOUS  BOCKS 


Section  I.    Cteneral  Eelations  of  the  Stratified  Bocks 


CHAPTER  IV 

COMPOSITION  AND  CLASSIFICATION   OF  AQUEOUS   ROCKS 

Chemical,  mechanical,  and  organic  deposits — Arenaceous  rocks — ^Argilla 
ceons  rocks — Caleareous  rooks — Other  varieties  of  aqueous  rocks — 
Phosphatic  deposits — Ironstones — Gypsum — Bock  salt---Carbonaceou8 
deposits — Peat — Coal — ^Anthracite. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  explained  in  the  last  chapter, 
we  shall  begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  (and  aerial)  or  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  which  are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  stratified 
and  often  contain  fossils.  We  may  first  study  them  with 
reference  to  their  mineral  composition,  external  appearance, 
position,  mode  of  origin,  organic  contents,  and  the  other 
characters  which  belong  to  them  as  sedimentary  formations — 
independently  of  their  age;  and  we  may  afterwards  consider 
them  chronologically  or  with  reference  to  the  successive 
geological  periods  in  which  they  originated. 

We  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were 
originally,  with  rare  exceptions,  deposited  under  water;  but, 
before  entering  into  more  detailed  investigations,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which 
such  strata  are  composed.  They  may  be  said  to  belong  prin- 
cipally to  three  divisions — the  arenaceous,  the  argillaceous, 
and  the  calcareous.  Of  these  the  arenaceous  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  sand  or  siliceous  grains ;  and  the  argillaceous  of  clays  or 
compounds  of  silica,  alumina,  and  water ;  while  the  calcareous 
rocks  consist  of  calcium  carbonate,  with  sometimes  magnesium 
carbonate  also. 

Cbemlcaly  meobanloal,  and  orranlo  deposits. — A  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  by  geologists  between  deposits  of  a 
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mechanical  and  those  of  a  chemical  origin.  Under  the  term 
mechanical  deposits  are  designated  beds  of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles, 
produced  by  the  action  of  running  water,  as  well  as  accumula- 
tions of  lava,  fragments,  scoriae,  and  dust  thrown  out  of  a  volcano. 
These  materials  have  been  held  in  suspension  in  water  or  air, 
and  have  acquired  their  present  disposition  through  the  action 
of  gravity.  But  the  matter  which  forms  a  chemical  deposit 
has  not  been  mecha  ically  suspended  in  water  but  held  in 
solution  in  the  water  till  separated  from  it  by  chemical  action. 
In  this  way  calcium  carbonate  is  sometimes  precipitated  in  a  solid 
form  around  springs,  as  may  be  weD  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy. 
In  these  springs  the  calcium  carbonate  is  usually  held  in  solution 
by  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  dissolved  in  the  water ;  and,  on 
the  water  escaping  from  the  earth,  the  excess  of  gas  passes  off  into 
the  air,  causing  the  dissolved  calcareous  matter  to  separate  and 
be  deposited  on  shells,  fragments  of  wood,  leaves,  &c.,  encrusting 
and  binding  them  together.  The  rock  thus  formed  is  called 
*  Travertine '  (Tiber  stone).  Caves  often  have  *  stalactites,'  or 
pendent  icicle-like  masses,  suspended  from  their  roofs  with 
layers  on  their  floors  (*  stalagmite  '),  and  these  calcareous  sub- 
stances are  in  process  of  formation  at  the  present  time.  Bain- 
water  which  has  taken  up  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  percola- 
ting through  limestone  rocks  (in  which  caves  are  so  often 
formed),  takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  the  calcium  carbonate, 
and  forms  a  soluble  bicarbonate.  The  water  thus  charged 
drops  from  the  roof,  and  gives  off  some  carbon  dioxide  to  the 
air,  a  corresponding  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  being  set  free 
to  form  the  pendent  stalactites.  The  excess  of  water  which 
drops  on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  in  some  instances,  gives  off  more 
carbon  dioxide,  and  a  frirther  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate 
takes  place  to  form  the  layers  of  stalagmite.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  for  believing,  as  shown  by  Professor  Cohn,  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  in  which  travertine  is  formed  an  important 
part  is  played  by  vegetable  organisms;  these  extract  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  water  and  thus  facilitate  the  precipitation  of 
the  calcium  carbonate. 

No  similar  travertine  ever  appears  to  be  formed  upon  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  quantity  of  calcium 
carbonate  diffused  through  sea-water  is  so  minute  that  direct 
chemical  precipitation  cannot  take  place.  The  separation 
of  calcium  carbonate  from  sea-water  and  the  fresh  water  of 
many  lakes  and  rivers  appears  to  be  due  entirely  to  vital 
agency.  Many  plants  and  animals  have  the  power  of  taking 
up  from  water  the  minute  proportions  of  calcium  carbonate, 
cpjcium  phosphate,  silica,  &c.,  which  it  contains,  and  of  building 
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these  materials  into  their  tissues.  On  the  death  of  the  organ- 
isms, the  solid  skeletons  remain  behind  to  form  great  rock- 
masses.  In  this  way  chalk  and  other  forms  of  foraminiferal 
rock,  various  coral  and  shell-rocks,  as  well  as  bone-beds  and 
certain  siliceous  deposits,  are  formed.  Bocks  thus  produced 
by  the  action  of  vital  agencies  are  known  as  organic  deposits. 

Arenaceous  rooks  {paa/nvmdtea  of  some  authors). — These 
consist  of  masses  of  loose  sand  or  of  coarser  materials  which 
may  become  cemented  together  so  as  to  form  rocks  of  great 
hardness.  We  find  many  varieties  dependent  on  the  form  and 
size  of  the  constituent  grains,  the  nature  of  the  minerals  forming 
the  grains,  and  the  substances  by  which  the  grains  are  bound 
together. 

Most  sands  are  composed  of  grains  of  quartz.  These  are 
sometimes  perfectly  angular,  at  other  times  subangular,  and  not 
unfrequently  completely  rounded  into  microscopical  pebbles 
(*  ndllet'Seed '  scmd).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  per- 
fectly rounded  sand-grains  have  at  some  period  of  their  history 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  wind.  The  grains  of  sand 
found  in  deserts  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  wind  are 
usually  rounded  and  polished ;  and  both  Daubr^e  and  J.  A.  Phillips 
have  ^own  that  but  little  rounding  takes  place  in  fine  particles 
of  quartz  when  suspended  in  water.  We  occasionally  find  sands 
made  up  of  grains  which  have  the  external  form  of  quartz  crys- 
tals (crystalline  sands  and  sandstones).  It  has  been  shown  by 
Sorby  and  others  that  the  original  form  of  these  sand-grains 
was  irregular,  and  that  their  beautiful  crystalline  faces  have 
been  acquired  by  the  deposition  upon  them  of  silica  held  in 
solution.  In  this  way  the  fragments  of  old  quartz  crystals 
become  enlarged,  and  have  their  crystalline  forms  restored  to 
them.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  we  can,  indeed,  see  the 
old  sand-grain  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  crystal  of  quartz 
which  has  enveloped  it.  The  sandstone  of  Penrith  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  a  crystalline  sandstone.  ^The  red,  brown,  yellow, 
and  other  tints  exhibited  by  sands  are  usually  due  to  thin 
films  of  iron  oxide  more  or  less  hydrated  which  have  enveloped 
them.  By  the  action  of  acids  these  surface  films  may  be  re- 
moved and  a  white  or  colourless  sand  left  behind. 

Sands  mingled  with  water  are  known  as  rurmmg  or  qtidck 
sands ;  when  moved  about  by  the  air  they  are  called  hlovm 
sa/nds  and  form  [rounded  hills  (dunes).  Dry  sands  sometimes 
give  out  a  distinct  note  when  struck  or  walked  upon  {musical 
sa/nds).  The  sound  produced  by  these  musical  sands  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  great  number  of  particles  of  uniform  size 
rubbing  or  striking  against  one  another.     Desert  sands  are 
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largely  made  up  of  well  rounded  and  polished  particldd  of 
quartz. 

Sands  are  usually  composed  of  particles  of  the  mineral 
quartz  or  crystallised  silica.  Quartz  is  a  very  abundant  and 
a  very  hard  mineral,  which  has  no  tendency  to  split  up  into 
thin  flakes,  or,  as  the  mineralogist  says,  it  has  no  cleavage,  and 
it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  great  bulk  of  most  sands  is  made 
up  of  quartz  grains.  Other  minerals,  however,  often  enter, 
sometimes  very  largely,  into  the  composition  of  sands.  Thus 
the  fragments  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica  formed  by  the  dis- 
integration of  a  granite  may  accumulate  to  form  a  grardtic  sand. 
Such  granitic  sand  when  reconsolidated  forms  the  rock  known  as 
anrkoBe,  Many  sandstones  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
particles  of  felspar,  and  these  are  known  as  feUpathic  sand- 
stones^  or  greywacTce,  Other  sandstones  contain  much  mica, 
generally  ^sposed  along  the  planes  of  bedding,  and  are  called 
micaceous  sandstone  and  flagstone.  Barer  minerals  are  found 
in  sands  and  sandstones,  by  sifting  out  the  minuter  and  heavier 
particles  and  separating  these,  according  to  their  density,  by 
dropping  them  into  heavy  liquids.  Zircons,  garnets,  tourma- 
lines, and  many  other  minerals  are  thus  shown  to  be  often 
present  in  these  rocks.  By  the  study  of  sand  and  sandstones 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  often  possible  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  from,  which  the  loose  materials  have 
been  derived  by  the  action  of  denudation. 

Sands  differ  much  in  the  size  of  the  grains  of  which  they 
are  made  up.  "When  the  grains  are  very  coarse  many  authors 
speak  of  the  rock  as  a  grit ;  but  this  name  is  given  by  other 
geologists  to  sandstones  made  up  of  angular  grains.  Bocks 
made  up  of  loose  fragments  of  all  sizes,  usually  siliceous,  are 
called  gravels f  and  these  are  distinguished  as  angula/r,  sub- 
angular,  or  pebbly,  according  to  the  degree  of  rounding  of 
the  fragments.  Pebbly  gravels,  when  consolidated  into  hard 
rocks,  are  known  as  conglomerates  or  pudding  stones ;  angu- 
lar fragments,  when  consolidated,  form  breccias.  The  sili- 
ceous particles  of  arenaceous  rocks  are  sometimes  bound 
together  by  calcareous  matter  {calca/reous  sandstones  and 
calcareous  grits) ;  at  other  times  iron  oxide  forms  the 
cementing  material,  giving  rise  to  what  are  known  as  ca/r- 
stones.  Most  usually,  however,  the  cementing  material  in 
arenaceous  rocks  is  silica,  either  partially  or  wholly  crys- 
tallised. In  such  rocks  the  original  boundaries  of  the  constitu- 
ent grains  may  sometimes  be  made  out  under  the  microscope, 
but  are  not  unfrequently  wholly  lost.  In  this  way  the  sand- 
stone is  found  insensibly  passing  into  the  rock  known  as  quartz- 
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rock  or  quartzite.  The  rocks  known  as  grey-wethers  or  aaraen- 
stones  are  composed  of  sand  cemented  into  a  hard  rock  by 
silica  deposited  between  the  grains. 

Various  foreign  admixtures  may  be  found  in  sands  and 
sandstones.  When  sand  is  largely  mingled  with  argillaceous 
matter  it  is  called  a  loam — but  this  term  is  more  employed  by 
agriculturists  than  by  geologists.  Sandstones  may  contain 
particles  of  silicates  (glauconite  &c.)»  usually  of  a  green  colour, 
which  have  been  deposited  in  the  interiors  of  organisms. 
These  *  greensands '  have  sometimes  been  called  '  chloritic 
sands  *  and  *  glauconitic  sands,'  but  neither  name  is  very  appro- 
priate. The  presence  of  other  kinds  of  foreign  materials  gives 
rise  to  carbonaceous,  ferruginous,  or  argillaceous  sands  and 
sandstones. 

Arrillaoeons  rocks  (peUtes  of  some  authors)  include  all 
the  varieties  of  mud,  clay,  and  their  hardened  representatives, 
such  as  shale  and  clay-slate.  These  rocks  are  composed  essen- 
tially of  silicate  of  alumina,  with  varying  quantities  of  water. 
The  purest  clay  is  Tcaoli/n,  or  porcelain  clay,  which  contains  46 
per  cent,  of  silica,  40  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  14  per  cent,  of 
water.  In  Fuller's  earth  the  proportion  of  silica  is  higher 
and  of  alumina  less,  but  the  material  contains  80  per  cent,  of 
water  and  considerable  quantities  of  other  substances  (iron 
oxide,  lime,  and  magnesia),  which  may  be  regarded  as  im- 
purities. Most  clays  probably  consist  of  these  and  other  hydrated 
silicates  of  alumina  mingled  with  minute  fragments  of  many 
other  minerals.  On  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  mineral 
particles  which  compose  them,  it  is  often  difficult,  even  with  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  to  make  out  the  mineralogical 
constitution  of  clays.  Many  of  the  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina 
form  crystalline  scales  like  mica,  and  these  can  be  detected  by 
the  microscope.  By  carefully  washing  clays  in  water,  fine  needles 
of  rutile  (oxide  of  titanium)  and  fragments  of  other  minerals 
may  be  isolated.  Most  clays  exhibit  the  important  property  of 
plasticity,  which  renders  them  so  valuable  for  making  bricks, 
tiles,  and  various  kinds  of  pottery.  One  general  character  dis- 
tinguishing the  argillaceous  rocks  is  that  of  giving  out  a  peculiar 
earthy  odour  when  they  are  breathed  upon. 

Pipe  cla/ys  are  white  clays  nearly  free  from  the  hydrated 
oxides  of  iron  which  conmiunicate  red,  yellow,  and  brown  colours 
to  most  argillaceous  rocks.  Many  varieties  of  clay  when  dug  at 
some  depth  from  the  surface  have  a  dark-blue  colour,  which  is 
due,  as  was  shown  by  Ebelmen  and  Church,  to  the  presence  of 
•finely  divided  iron  disulphide  (iron  pyrites).  Fire-clays  or  refrac- 
tory clays  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  uncombined  silica, 
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which  maJses  them  dif&oult  to  fuse ;  such  clays  are  used  for 
making  crucibles  and  lining  furnaces.  Clays  frequently  contain 
large  quantities  of  foreign  matter,  and  are  known  as  coat- 
honaceouSy  micacecms,  sandy,  or  ferruginous  clays.  Clays  con- 
taining much  calcareous  matter  are  properly  called  mcurU ;  but 
this  name  is  often  incorrectly  applied  to  true  clays  containing 
little  or  no  calcium  carbonate. 

Hardened  clays  which  are  not  fissile  are  often  called  mud- 
stones.  When  induration  is  accompanied  with  the  development 
of  a  laminated  structure  along  the  planes  of  beddings  the  rock 
is  called  a  shale.  Some  carbonaceous  shaJes  yield  hydrocarbons 
when  subjected  to  distillation,  and  these  are  known  as  oil-shales. 
Torhamte  is  a  valuable  oil- shale  found  in  the  carboniferous 
rocks  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Near  great  igneous  masses 
argillaceous  rockd  pass  into  a  material  of  great  hardness,  den- 
sity, and  fineness  of  grain,  which  is  called  fli/nty-slate,  Lydda/n 
stone  (Lydite),  and  porcellanite  or  a/rgilUte.  Some  of  the 
argillaceous  rocks  which  have  been  altered  by  the  contact  of 
great  igneous  masses  are  found  to  be  filled  with  microscopic 
crystals  of  garnets  and  other  hard  minerals.  In  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  these  the  rocks  are  employed  for  grinding 
and  polishing  purposes  {whetstones,  novacuUtes),  In  other 
cases,  larger  but  ill- defined  crystalline  particles  separate  in  such 
rocks,  giving  rise  to  what  are  knowti  as  spotted  slates.  When 
distinct  minerals  like  chiastolite,  ottrelite,  &c.,  can  be  made  out 
with  the  naked  eye,  the  rocks  are  called  chiastolite  slate,  ottrelite 
slate,  &c. 

Some  argillaceous  rocks  split  up  along  planes  distinct  from 
the  planes  of  bedding.  These  rocks  constitute  slates  or  clay- 
slates.  When  minerals  like  mica,  talc,  chlorite,  &c.,  are  developed 
along  the  planes  of  separation  or  cleavage,  the  clay-slates  pass 
into  what  are  called  phyllites,  or,  as  they  are  often  called  by 
English  writers,  mica-slate,  talc-slate,  chlorite-slate,  &c.  These 
rocks  constitute  a  transition  between  the  classes  of  aqueous  and 
metamorphic  rocks. 

Caloareons  rocks  (or  limestones)  consist  of  calcium  car- 
bonate often  combined  with  more  or  less  magnesium  carbonate. 
They  are  usually  of  organic,  but  occasionally  of  chemical 
origin.  When  composed  of  calcium  carbonate  they  effervesce 
freely  when  a  drop  of  dilute  acid  is  placed  upon  them.  If  the 
geologist  finds  it  inconvenient  to  carry  a  bottle  of  liquid  acid  in 
the  field,  he  may  use  solid  substances  like  phosphoric,  oxalic, 
and  citric  acids,  adding  a  drop  of  water.  When  the  quantity  of 
magnesium  carbonate  in  a  rock  is  large,  the  effervescence  with 
acid  is  decidedly  less  brisk ;  such  rocks  are  called  ma^n^sian 
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limeatonea.  When  we  Have  the  definite  compound  of  the  mag- 
nesium and  calcium  carbonates  known  as  dolomite,  we  get  no 
effervescence  at  all  with  cold  dilute  acid.  Even  dolomites, 
however,  effervesce  and  dissolve  when  the  acid  is  warmed. 
When  limestones  are  heated  they  give  off  the  carbon  dioxide, 
and  anhydrous  calcium  oxide  (quick-lime)  is  left  behind.  If 
water  be  added  to  the  quick-lime  a  hydrated  calcimn  oxide 
(slaked  lime)  is  formed  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 

Travertine,  with  its  varieties  stalactites  and  stalagmite,  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  examples  of  chemically  formed  Hme- 
stones.  Pisolite  and  oolite  (roestone)  are  made  up  of  rounded 
grains  composed  of  concentric  coats  of  calcimn  carbonate  enve- 
loping a  fragment  of  shell  or  other  foreign  substance.  Becent 
studies  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of  all  these 
substances  is  not  due  to  chemical  action  alone,  but  that  various 
lowly  vegetable  organisms  play  an  important  part  in  removing 
the  excess  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  water,  and  causing  the  de- 
position of  the  calcium  carbonate. 

Most  of  the  limestone  rocks  found  in  the  earth's  crust  are 
undoubtedly  of  organic  origin,  and  are  built  up  of  the  remains 
of  various  plants  (calcareous  algse),  or  of  the  skeletons  of  animals, 
such  as  foraminifera,  corals,  bryozoa,  mollusca,  &c. 

Some  organisms  have  their  skeletons  composed  of  calcium 
carbonate  in  the  form  of  the  mineral  calcite,  others  in  the  form 
of  the  mineral  aragonite,  while  some  skeletons  are  made  up  of 
both  these  minerals.  Aragonite  is  an  imstable  mineral,  and  cal- 
cite a  stable  one,  but  the  former  may  be  converted  into  the 
latter.  Organic  structures  composed  of  aragonite  are  either 
dissolved  away  (leaving  empty  casts)  or  are  converted  into 
*  pseudomorphs '  of  calcite. 

Chalk  is  a  soft  foraminiferal  limestone.  Other  limestones 
made  up  of  foraminifera  are  the  nti/mmuUtic  limestones,  the 
orhitoidal  limestones,  the  fusulina  limestones,  &c.  Entro- 
chial  limssiones  are  made  up  of  the  stems  of  crinoids;  and 
various  kinds  of  shell  limestones  consist  of  the  remains  of 
different  species  of  mollusca ;  limestones  made  up  of  bryozoa 
(like  the  so-called  *  coralline  crag  *)  have  also  received  dis- 
tinctive names. 

Oolite  limestones  are  made  up  of  small  rounded  grains,  Hke 
the  roe  of  a  fish.  When  the  grains  are  of  larger  size — approaching 
that  of  a  pea — ^the  rock  is  called  a  pisolite  {*  pea-grit  *)•  Recent 
investigations  tend  to  show  that  oolites  and  pisolites  probably 
owe  their  formation  to  the  action  of  minute  aquatic  plants  (algse). 
In  thin  sections,  oolitic  and  pisolitic  grains  are  seen  to  exhibit  a 
remarkable  concentric  and  radiated  structure.     Bocks  made  up 
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of  oolitic  graiiiB  are  fonnd  of  all  i^s,  and  simil&r  rocks  are  being 
formed  at  the  present  da;  in  the  coral  reefe  of  the  Bahamas 
and  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah. 
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Many  limestones  coBtain  foreign  subetaocee;  and  thus  we  get 
argillaeeoiit,  ferruginoua,  siUceoui,  and  eandy  liTnestoneg,  car- 
bonacectta,  glauconitic,  and  pyritoui  Umeatones,  Sk.  The  cal- 
cium carbonate  is  often  more  or  less  crystalliBed,  and  when 
sufficiently  hard  to  bear  polishing  the  rock  is  called  'marble.' 
When  completely  cryetaUiaed  we  get  either  the  pure  white 
etatuary  or  aaccharoid  limeatone,  or  a.  similar  material  coloured 
by  various  foreign  minerals  which  are  present  as  impurities. 

OOier  TBTletles  of  sqneoas  rooki.^In  addition  to  the 
three  principal  classes  of  Eiqueous  rocks  which  pass  into  one 
another  by  insensible  gradations,  we  find  several  other  materials 
present  in  much  smaller  quantities  as  stratified  masses. 

Beds  of  calcium  phosphate,  often  made  up  of  bones  and 
teeth  (bone-beds),  occur,  but  are  of  limited  thickness  and  extent. 

Beds  of  iron  carbonate  or  of  iron  oxide,  with  or  without 
water,  are  by  no  means  rare  ;  the  fermginoua  materials  being 
variously  combined  with  calcareous,  argillaceons,  and  arenaceous 
substances.  In  most  cases  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ferrous 
carbonate  has  replaced  calcium  carbonate  in  the  rock,  even  the 
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remains  of  shells  and  other  calcareous  organisms  being  con- 
verted into  iron  carbonate.  Some  of  these  rocks,  as  at  Cleve- 
land in  Yorkshire,  and  Scunthorpe  in  Lincolnshire,  form  very 
valuable  iron  ores.  Bocks  which  once  consisted  of  ferrous  car- 
bonate are  often  found  converted  into  the  brown  hydrated  ferric 
oxide. 

Gypsum,  or  hydrated  calcium  sulphate,  forms  beds  of  con- 
siderable extent.  When  crystalline  or  nearly  compact  it  forms 
the  ornamental  stone  known  as  alabaster,  which  is  distinguished 
from  marble  by  its  much  greater  softness.  In  clays  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  weather,  crystals  of  gypsum  (selenite)  are  often 
formed  by  sulphuric  acid,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrites, 
coming  into  contact  with  the  calcium  carbonate  of  fossil  shells. 
Beds  of  anhydrite,  which  is  gypsum  deprived  of  water,  also 
occur  in  some  places. 

Bock-salt  and  some  allied  substances  are  found  in  extensive 
beds  in  certain  places. 

Lastly,  deposits  of  peat,  lignite,  coal,  anthracite,  and  graphite, 
with  others  of  cannel  coal,  and  solid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  are 
found  in  layers  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness ;  while  the 
whole  substance  of  porous  rock-masses  may  be  impregnated 
with  various  liquid  and  gaseous  hydrocarbons. 

Varieties  of  ooal. — Ordinary  coal  is  more  or  less  amorphous ; 
it  only  occasionally  shows  something  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and 
it  has  a  tendency  to  cleave  in  cubical  or  prismatic  blocks.  The 
divisional  planes  often  contain  small  films  of  calcite,  gypsum, 
and  iron  pyrites. 

The  coals  spoken  of  as  *  bituminous '  are  those  which  soften 
or  fuse  when  heated  at  a  less  temperature  than  that  required 
for  combustion;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  there  is 
nothing  like  bitumen  in  coal,  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  in 
such  coals  is  from  80  to  90  per  cent.,  of  hydrogen  4*5  to  6  per 
cent.,  and  oxygen  8  to  14  per  cent. 

It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent 
chemists,  that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in 
the  earth  exposed  to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded 
from  the  air,  they  decompose  slowly  and  evolve  carbon  dioxide 
gas,  thus  parting  with  a  portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  By 
this  means  they  become  gradually  converted  into  lignite  or 
wood-coal,  which  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  than  wood.  A  continuance  of  decomposition  changes  this 
lignite  into  common  or  bituminous  coal,  chiefly  by  the  escape 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the  gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our 
streets  and  houses.  According  to  Bischofif,  the  inflammable  gases 
which  escape  from  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal 
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accidents  in  mines,  always  contain  carbon  dioxide,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  disengagement  of  all  these  gra- 
dually transforms  ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into  anthracite. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  several  varieties  of  coaJ, 
with  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  vegetable  tissues 
out  of  which  they  are  formed,  are  illustrated  in  the  following 
tables,  which  are  based  on  data  collected  by  Prof.  Thorpe. 

Mean  Composition  op  Carbonaceous  Deposits,  the  Ash 

being  deducted 


Wood 

Humus 

Peat 

Lignite 

Brown 
coal 

Caking 
coal 

Steam 
coal 

Anthra- 
cite 

Carbon 
Hydrogen    . 
•  Oxygen  and 
Nitrogen  . 

50-2 
6-2 

43-6 

54-8 
4-8 

40-4 

60-8 
5-9 

33-3 

67-4 
5-6 

27-0 

72-8 
5-4 

21-8 

80-5 
5-3 

14-2 

86-5 
5-2 

8-3 

95-2 
2-5 

2-3 

That  the  conversion  of  vegetable  tissues  into  peat  and  coal 
and  thence  into  anthracite  is  brought  about  by  a  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  an  increase 
of  the  residual  carbon,  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  the  gaseous  constituents  to  the  carbon  is  cal- 
culated, the  ash  being  omitted  : — 


Specific 
gravity 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

and 
Nitrogen 

Wood  (average)  . 
Peat  (average)     . 
Lignite  (average) 
Brown  coal  (average)  . 
Common  coal  (average) 
Anthracite  (average)  . 
Graphite  (average) 

0-60 
0-86 
1-04 
i      1-15 
\      1-30 
1-50 
2-20 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

12-3 
9-7 
8-3 
7-4 
6-4 
2-6 
0 

86-8 
64-7 
40-0 
29-7 
13-4 

2-3 

0 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  the  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  passing  off,  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
goes  too,  not  only  water  and  ammonia  being  formed  but  carbon 
dioxide  and  various  hydrocarbons.  The  gaseous  elements,  how- 
ever, pass  off  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  carbon,  and  thus  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  element  is  being  continually  augmented 
in  the  residual  mass.  The  existence  of  occasional  seams  of  coal 
almost  wholly  made  up  of  the  macrospores  and  microspores  of 
the  great  cryptogams  of  the  period  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel ; 
isuch  beds  occur  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Leicestershire  Coal-fields, 
and  in  many  other  districts.     (See  p.  61,  fig.  66.) 

The  composition  of  the  nearest  modern  representatives  of 
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the  coal-measure  plants,  and  of  their  spores,  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  spore-coals  in  the  following  table : — 




Lyoopods 

Lycopod  spores 

•Better  bed' 
spore  coal 

Carbon 
Hydrogen    . 
Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  . 
Ash     .... 

46*8 
6;2 

42-1 
4-9 

61-5 
8*4 

27-7 
2-4 

85-1 
3-4 
6-2 
6-3 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which 
the  coal  has  in  different  regions  parted  with  its  gaseous  contents, 
and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the  strata  have  undergone. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  South  Wales  Coal-field  we  find  beds 
of  ordinary  or  *  bituminous '  coal,  which  further  west  are  replaced 
by  the  harder  coals  containing  a  higher  proportion  of  carbon  and 
a  smaller  percentage  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  constituting 
the  well-known  *  steam- coals  *  of  the  district.  Further  west,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  where  the  disturbance  of  the  strata  has  been  very 
great,  we  find  the  coals  replaced  by  beds  of  anthracite,  in  which 
almost  all  traces  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  have  disappeared. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  strata  of  coal  are  horizontal  to  the 
westward  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  where  Professor  H.  D. 
Rogers  pointed  out  that  they  were  most  bituminous ;  but  as  we 
travel  south-eastward,  where  they  no  longer  remain  level  and 
unbroken,  the  same  seams  become  progressively  debituminised 
in  proportion  as  the  rocks  become  more  bent  and  distorted. 
At  first  on  the  Ohio  River  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  other  volatile  matters,  ranges  fi:om  forty  to  fifty  per  cent. 
Eastward  of  this  line,  on  the  Monongahela,  it  still  approaches 
forty  per  eent.,  where  the  strata  begin  to  experience  some  gentle 
flexures.  On  entering  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  where  the 
distinct  anticlinal  axes  begin  to  show  themselves,  but  before  the 
dislocations  are  considerable,  the  volatile  matter  is  generally  in 
the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  At  length,  when 
we  arrive  at  some  isolated  coal-fields  associated  with  the 
boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  where  the  strata 
have  been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we  find  the 
coal  to  contain  only  from  six  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  thus 
becoming  a  genuine  anthracite. 


Besides  the  general  descriptions 
of  the  different  varieties  of  aqueous 
rocks  in  the  several  petrographical 
works  already  referred  to,  the  stu- 
dent will  find  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  the  addresses  of  Mr. 


Sorby  to  the  Geological  Society  in 
1879-80.  He  will  also  do  well  to 
consult  the  memoir  on  *  Oceanic 
Deposits,'  forming  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  'Beports  of  the 
Challenger  Expedition.' 
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CHAPTER  V 

STRUCTURES  PRODUCED  IN' AQUEOUS  ROCK-MASSES  DURING 

THEIR  DEPOSITION 

Forms  of  stratification — Original  horizontality  of  strata — False  bedding 
or  oblique  lamination — Irregularities  in  the  accumulation  of  strata — 
Thinning-out  and  alteration  in  the  characters  of  strata — ^Bipple  marks, 
sun-cracks,  footprints,  tracks,  trails,  burrows,  and  worm-casts. 

When  we  study  a  rock-mass  of  aqueous  origin,  we  find  that  it 
presents  certain  characters  which  must  be  the  result  of  causes 
acting  while  its  materials  were  being  accumulated,  and  other 
features  which  are  as  certainly  the  consequence  of  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  rock  long  subsequently  to  its  deposition. 
It  is  the  first-mentioned  class  of  characters  which  we  propose 
to  consider  in  the  present  chapter. 

Forms  of  stratifioatton. — A  series  of  strata  sometimes  con- 
sists of  one  of  the  varieties  of  rocks  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  kinds  in  alternating  beds. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  we  often 
pass  through  various  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of 
coarser  grain,  some  white,  others  of  a  dark  colour,  and  below 
these,  alternating  layers  of  shale  and  sandstone  or  beds  of  shale, 
divisible  into  leaf-like  laminsB,  and  containing  beautiful  impres- 
sions of  plants.  Then  again  we  meet  with  beds  of  pure  and 
impinge  coal,  also  alternating  with  shales  and  sandstones,  and 
underneath  the  whole,  perhaps,  are  beds  of  limestone,  filled 
with  corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  distinguishable  fi:om 
the  others  by  certain  fossils,  or  by  the  abundance  of  particular 
species  of  shells  or  zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most 
distinct  stratification ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  limestone  and 
marl,  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurring 
again  and  again,  in  nearly  regular  sequence,  throughout  a  series 
of  many  hundred  strata.  The  causes  which  produce  these 
phenomena  are  various,  and  may  be  either  changes  in  the 
nature  and  degree  of  fineness  of  the  material  deposited,  or 
interruptions  in  the  regular  course  of  deposition,  when  the  layer 
first  formed  may  have  had  time  to  consolidate  before  the  next 
layer  was  spread  over  it,  thus  causing  an  imperfect  adhesion 
between  successive  strata  of  the  same  composition.  Bivers 
flowing  into  lakes  and  seas  are  found  to  be  charged  with  sediment, 
varying  in  quantity,  composition,  colour,  and  grain  according 
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to  the  seasons;  the  waters  are  sometimes  flooded  and  rapid, 
at  other  periods  low  and  feeble.  Different  tributaries,  also, 
draining  pectdiar  countries  and  soils — and  therefore  charged 
with  peculiar  sediment — are  swollen  at  distinct  periods ;  but  all 
these  different  kinds  of  sediment  will  be  deposited  successively 
over  the  same  area.  The  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents  also 
undermine  the  cliffs,  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the 
materials  into  the  deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity 
succeeds,  when  nothing  but  the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the 
movements  of  the  ocean  over  the  same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description 
of  these  operations,  repeated  as  they  are  year  after  year  and 
century  after  century ;  but  we  may  explain  by  way  of  illustration 
the  manner  in  which  some  micaceous  sandstones  have  origi- 
nated, namely,  those  in  which  we  see  thin  layers  of  mica  dividing 
layers  of  fine  quartzose  sand.  This  arrangement  of  materials 
may  be  observed  in  recent  mud  deposited  upon  the  shore  near 
La  Boche  St.  Bernard  in  Brittany,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  gneiss,  which,  by  its  waste, 
supplies  the  mud ;  when  this  dries,  it  is  found,  at  low  water,  to 
consist  of  brown  laminated  clay,  divided  by  thin  seams  of  mica. 
The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  micaceous 
sandstones,  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  If  we 
take  a  handful  of  quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it 
into  a  clear  running  stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately 
sorted  by  the  moving  water,  the  grains  of  quartz  falling  almost 
directly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  plates  of  mica  take  a  much  longer 
time  to  sink  through  the  water,  and  are  carried  farther  down  the 
stream.  At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but  almost  im- 
mediately the  flat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  all  alone, 
reflecting  a  silvery  light  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  distinct 
micaceous  lamina.  Although  the  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral 
of  the  two,  it  remains  a  longer  time  suspended  in  the  fluid, 
owing  to  its  greater  extent  of  surface.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
perceive  that  where  such  mud  is  acted  upon  by  a  river  or  tidal 
current,  the  thin  plates  of  mica  will  be  carried  farther,  and  not 
deposited  in  the  same  places  as  the  grains  of  quartz  ;  and  since 
the  force  and  velocity  of  the  stream  varies  from  time  to  time, 
layers  of  mica  or  of  sand  will  be  thrown  down  successively  on 
the  same  area. 

Original  borlzontality. — It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  '  planes  of  stratification,* 
are  parallel.  Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  they  make  an 
approach  to  parallelism,  for  the  same  reason  that  sediment  is 
usually  deposited  at  first  in  nearly  horizontal  layers,  whatever 
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Fig.  4. 


may  be  the  state  of  the  floor  on  which  the  deposit  rests:  Yet 
if  the  sea  should  go  down,  as  when  there  is  very  low  tide,  near 
the  month  of  a  large  river  where  a  delta  has  been  forming,  we 
see  extensive  plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the 
eyO)  appear  perfectly  level,  although,  in  reality,  they  slope 
gently  from  the  land  towards  the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly  formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal 
position  arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which 
forces  particles  of  sand  or  mud  over  the  bottom,  and  causes 
them  to  settle  in  hollows  or  depressions  where  they  are  less 
exposed  to  the  force  of  a  current  than  when  they  are  resting 
on  elevated  points.  The  velocity  of  the  current  and  the*  motion 
of  the  superficial  waves  dimmish  from  the  surface  downwards, 
and  are  least  in  those  depressions  where  the  water  is  deepest. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  sec- 
tion, whether  natural  or  artificial, 
has  laid  open  to  view  a  succession 
of  various-coloured  layers  of  sand 
and  ashes,  which  have  fallen  in 
showers  upon  uneven  ground. 
Thus  let  A  B  (fig.  4)  be  two  ridges 
with  an  intervening  valley.  These  original  inequalities  of  the 
surface  have  been  gradually  effaced  by  beds  of  sand  and  ashes, 
c,  dy  e,  the  surface  at  e  being  quite  level.  Now,  water  in 
motion  can  exert  this  levelling  power  on  similar  materials  more 
easily  than  air,  for  almost  all  stones  lose  in  water  more  than 
a  third  of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  specific  gravity 
of  rocks  being  in  general  as  2}  when  compared  with  that  of  water, 
which  is  taken  as  1.  But  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud  would 
be  even  greater  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds 
that  of  fresh. 

Yet,  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surface  of 
new  deposits  in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes. 

Pig.  6. 
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Section  of  strata  of  sandBtone,  grit,  and  conglomerate. 


such  as  eddies  in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one 
and  then  in  another  direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregu- 
larities.   We  may  sometimes  follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale, 
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OF  Bandstone  for  a  diat&noe  of  many  hundred  yards  eontinuaoBiy, 
bnt  we  generaUj  find  that,  sooner  or  later,  each  individual  atratum 
tbinB  out,  and  allows  the  beds  which  were  previously  ^bove  and 
below  it  to  meet.  If  the  materiale  are  coarse,  as  in  grilH  and 
conglomerateH,  the  same  beds  can  rarely  be  traced  many  yards 
without  varying  in  size,  and  often  rapidly  thinning  out  and 
coming  to  an  end  (see  tig.  5). 

Fftlse  beddlnr  or  oblique  lamination. — There  is  also 
another  phenomenon  of  frequent  occurrence  in  stratified  masses. 
We  £ud  a  eeries  of  larger  strata,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  minor  layers  placed  obhqnely  to  the  general  planes 
of  stratification.  To  this  diagonal  arrangement  the  name  of 
'  &lBe  or  cross  bedding '  or  '  obhqne  lamination '  has  been  given.  . 
Thus  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  6)  we  see  many  beds  of  loose 
Kg.  a. 


Palie  bedding  in  Gr«st  Ot^te.    Art«t  JulRe-Brown. 

sand,  yellow  and  brown,  and  some  of  the  principal  planes  of 
stratification  are  nearly  horizontal.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  subordinate  laminte  do  not  conform  to  these  planes,  bnt 
have  often  a  steep  slope,  the  inclination  being  sometimes  to- 
wards opposite  points  of  the  compass.  When  the  sand  is  loose 
and  incoherent,  as  in  the  case  here  represented,  the  deviation 
firom  parallehsm  of  the  slanting  laminie  cannot  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  any  rearrangement  of  the  particles  acquired 
during  the  consohdation  of  the  rock.  In  what  manner,  then, 
can  such  irregularities  be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  mnet 
suppose  that  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  seas,  as  well  as  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  the  motions  of  waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often 
canee  mnd,  sand,  and  gravel  to  be  thrown  down  in  heaps  on  par- 
ticular spots  instead  of  being  spread  out  uniformly  over  a  wide 
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area.  Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus  formed,  currents  may 
cut  passages  through  them,  just  as  a  river  forms  its  bed.  Suppose 
the  bank  A  (fig.  7)  to  be  thus  formed  with  a  steep  sloping  side, 
and,  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer  of  sediment 

Fig.  7. 


No.  1  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its  surface. 
Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  8,  4,  may  be  deposited  in  succes- 
sion, so  that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then 
increases  in  velocity,  it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this 
mass  down  to  the  dotted  line  e,  and  deposit  the  materials  thus 

Fig.  8. 
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removed  farther  on,  so  as  to  form  the  layers  5, 6, 7, 8.  We  have 
now  the  bank  B  C  D  E  (fig.  8),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost 
level,  and  on  which  the  nearly  horizontal  layers,  9,  10, 11,  may 
then  accumulate.  It  was  shown  in  fig.  6  that  the  diagonal  layers 
of  successive  strata  may  sometimes  have  an  opposite  slope.    This 

is  well  seen  in  some  cliffs 
^^'  '  of  loose  sand  on  the  Suf- 

folk coast.  A  portion  of 
one  of  these  is  represented 
in  fig.  9,  where  the  layers, 
of  which  there  are  about 
six  in  the  thickness  of  an 
inch,  are  composed  of 
quartzose  grains.  This  ar- 
rangement may  have  been 
due  to  the  altered  direction  of  the  tides  and  currents  in  the 
same  place. 

Irregularities  In  tbe  aeoumnlatloii  of  strata. — The 
description  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor 
layers  constituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  appli- 


Cliff  between  Mismer  and  Dunwich. 
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cable  on  a  much  grajlder  scale  to  masBes  several  hundred 
feet  thick,  and  many  miles  in  extent.  A  fine  example  may  be 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps  near  Nice.  The  moun- 
tains here  terminate  abruptly  in  the  sea,  so  that  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  fathoms  is  often  found  withi^  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
beach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3,000  feet  within  half  a  mile. 
But  at  certain  points  strata  of  sand,  marl,  or  conglomerate  in- 
tervene between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  as  in  the  section 
(fig.  10),  where  a  vast  succession  of  slanting  beds  of  gravel  and 
sand  may  be  traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a  distance  of 
no  less  than  9  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is 
remarkably  uniform,  being  always  southwards  or  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about  26**.  They  are  exposed  to 
view  in  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet 
in  height,  which  bound  the  valley  through  which  the  river 
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Section  from  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea  by  the  valley  of  Magnan,  near  Nice. 

A.  Dolomite  and  sandstone  of  Mesozoic  age. 

a,  b,  d.  Beds  of  gravel  and  sand. 

c.  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  Ste.  Madeleine,  with  marine  (Pliocene)  shells. 

Magnan  flows.  Although,  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear 
to  be  parallel  and  uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when 
examined  closely,  to  be  wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when 
followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose 
them  to  have  been  thrown  down  originally  upon  the  side  of  a 
steep  bank  where  a  river  or  alpine  torrent  discharged  itself  into 
a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  and  formed  a  delta,  which  advanced 
gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a  distance  of  9  miles 
firom  the  original  shore.  If  subsequently  this  part  of  the  Alps 
and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  delta  would  have 
emerged ;  a  deep  channel  may  then  have  been  cut  through  it  by 
the  river,  and  the  coast  may  at  the  same  time  have  acquired  its 
present  configuration. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams  which  now 
descend  firom  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore  bring  down 
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annually,  when  the  snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and 
sand,  and  then,  as  they  subside,  fine  mud,  while  in  summer 
they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry;  so  that  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Magnan,  con- 
sisting of  coarse  gravel  alternating  with  fine  sediment,  are  stiU 
in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yar.    They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
forms  of  great  shoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus ;  such  being 
the  original  mode  of  accumulation  of  all  coarse  materials  con- 
veyed into  deep  water,  especially  where  they  are  composed  in 
great  part  of  pebbles,  which  cannot  be  transported  to  indefinite 
distances  by  currents  of  moderate  velocity.    By  inattention  to 
facts  and  inferences  of  this  kind,  a  very  exaggerated  estimate 
has  sometimes  been  made  of  the  supposed  depth  of  the  ancient 
ocean.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  strata  o^, 
fig.  10,  or  those  nearest  to  Monte  Calvo,  are  older  than  those  in- 
dicated by  &,  and  these  again  were  formed  before  c;  but  the 
vertical  depth  of  gravel  and  sand  in  any  one  place  cannot  be 
proved    to  amount  even  to   1,000  feet;  it  may  possibly  be 
greater,  yet  it  probably  never  exceeds  at  any  point  8,000  or 
4,000  feet.    But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the  strata  were 
once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination  was 
due  to   subsequent  movements,  we  should  then  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  a  sea  several  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up  with 
alternate  layers  of  mud  and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon 
another. 

In  the  fcun-taluaea  of  the  Himalaya,  described  by  the  late 
Mr.  Drew,  we  have  examples  on  a  grand  scale  of  accumulations 
of  conglomerates  and  similar  rocks  by  streams  descending  from 
mountain  chains ;  these  form  great  delta-like  deposits  with  the 
strata,  ofben  showing  considerable  inclination  where  the  moun- 
tain streams  debouch  upon  the  plains. 

Irreirularltles  In  grlaolal  formations. — ^When  masses  of 
ice  or  of  firozen  materials  are  included  in  a  stratified  mass,  the 
gradual  thawing  of  the  ice  and  escape  of  the  water  may  lead  to 
great  disturbance  and  even  to  crumphng  of  the  strata,  as  shown 
in  fig.  11.  Similar  effects  are  produced  when  masses  of  rock-salt 
or  limestpne  are  removed  in  solution,  and  even  when  beds  of  coal 
are  removed  by  mining  operations,  giving  rise  to  what  are  known 
to  miners  as  *  creeps  '  in  the  overlying  and  underlying  beds. 

Cases  like  this  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  however, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  strata  are  originally  deposited  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  the  disturbed  and  contorted  appearances 
which  they  exhibit  are  to  be  referred  to  the  movements  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  long  subsequently  to  their  deposition. 
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VlMiMll«r  out  «n«  alt«r9ftlo»  of  ttk9  oki»«oter»  of 
strata. — ^When  we  study  Hu^  stratified  naaoses  eompofdag  the 
earth's  orust,  we  find  that,  howeyer  uniform  a  bed  may  appear 
to  he  at  fir^t  sight,  it  is  really  of  lixruted  extent,  and  tends  to 
'  thin  out '  aad  become  lentieular  m  form.  In  th^  ease  of  coam^ 
deposits  like  gravels  and  eong^omerate»,  iSm  wedging  out  of  a 
stratum  PM^y  be  very  eonspiouous,  and  oan  be  traced  in  such 
section0  as  b^cq  afforded  by  quarries  i^d  sea-cliffs.  In  th»  ease 
of  such  fin^  deposits  as  clays,  and  in  materials  of  orgasiio  origin 
like  limestoues,  the  beds  of  rock  may  be  of  more  persistent  eha- 
raoter  and  wider  extent,  but  in  no  eate  is  a  staratum  of  absolutely 
indefinite  extension ;  if  tifaeed  £»r  enough,  it  will  be  found  to 
either  thin  out  or,  by  a  gradual  change  of  mineral  characters, 
merge  in  some  other  stratum. 


Fig.  11. 
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Section  of  contoited  drift  overlying  till,  setn  on  left  bank  of  Sloath  Esk,  near 
Gortachie,  in  1840.    Height  of  section  from  a  to  d,  about  50  feet. 

d  represents  a  boolder  olay  with  blocks  of  stone,  showing  little  or  no  traces  of 
stratification.  The  beds  e,/,  ff  have  locally  andergone  much  disturbance,  while  the 
beds  b  and  a  have  been  laid  down  nearly  horusontaUy. 

After  a  bed  has  been  deposited,  a  change  in  the  directiiMi  or 
fidrce  of  the  currents  may  lead  to  its  being  partially  washed 
away.  The  eroded  surface  may  then  be  covered  up  by  axKyther 
deposit.  This  gives  rise  to  the  pheckomenon  known  as  contem- 
poraneous erosion  (see  figs.  7  and  S,  p.  96). 

When  seen  in  section,  the  appearances  called  *  false  bedding  * 
and  contemporaneous  erosion  present  some  resemblance  to  the 
phenomena  to  be  hereafter  described  as  *  unconformability  * 
and  '  overlap.'  The  first-mentioned  structures  are,  however,  of 
a  more  or  less  local  character,  and,  as  we  sheJl  see  in  the  sequel, 
very  distinct  from  those  important  relations  exhibited  by  rock 
masses  over  wide  areas  to  which  the  name  of  *  unconformity  * 
is  applied. 

There  are  many  other  phenomena  presented  by  sediments 
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which  have  been  accumnlated  under  the  inflnence  of  moving 
onrreuts  that  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Xlpple  marlUi  *o> — The  ripple  marks,  bo  common  on  the 
sor&ce  of  sandstonee  of  all  ages  (see  fig.  1*2),  and  which  are  eo 
often  seen  on  the  sea-shore  at  low  tide,  seem  to  originate  in  the 
pnahing  along  of  sand-grains  over  the  sea-bottom  b;  the  force  of 
the  durrent.  This  ripple  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  beach 
between  high  and  low  water-mark,  but  is  also  produced  on 
Bands  which  are  oonstantlj  covered  by  water.  It  has  been 
shown,  by  experimenting  with  sand  in  troughs  of  water,  that 
rippled  Bnr&eea,  with  var3ring  height  and  breadth  of  Airiows, 
can  be  produced  by  changing  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
current.     'We  sometimes  find  a   surface  of  sandstone  roch 

FlK.  13. 
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crossed  by  two  intersectii^  series  of  ripple  marks,  resulting 
frtnn  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Similar  undulatiiig 
ridges  and  furrows  may  also  be  sometimeB  seen  on  the  snrface 
of  drift  snow  and  blown  sand. 

Bipple  marks  are  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or  of 
water  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves 
even  during  storms  extends  to  no  great  depth.  To  this  rule, 
however,  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple  marks 
hftve  been  observed  at  a  depth  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has  also 
been  ascerttuned  that  currents  or  large  bodies  of  water  in  mo- 
tion may  disturb  mud  and  sand  at  a  depth  of  800  or  even  450 
feet.'  Beach  ripple,  however,  may  asaajly  be  distinguished 
from  current  ripple  by  frequent  changes  in  its  direction.  In  a 
I  Darwin's  Volcanic  Iiland$,  first  edition,  p.  1S4. 
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slab  of  sandstone,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  the  furrows  or 
ridges  of  an  ancient  ripple  may  often  be  seen  in  several  succes- 
sive laminse  to  run  towards  different  points  of  the  compass. 

There  are  other  appearances  known  as  '  rill-marks,  '  wave- 
marks,*  '  snn-cracks,'  '  rain  and  hail  prints,*  which,  together  with 
*  worm-casts,*  'burrows,*  'trails,*  and  foot-prints,  are  usually 
indicative  of  deposition  in  shallow  water.  (See  figs.  581-538, 
pp.  867,  868). 

The  student  will  do  well  to  take  gin  explained  in   the   *  Principles 

every  opportunity  of  studying  for  of  Geology,'  and  also  in  Part  11.  of 

himself  tne  appearances  presented  the  late  Professor   J.  D.  Dana's 

on  a  sandy  or  muddy  shore.    The  admirable    *  Manual    of    Geology,* 

various  phenomena  exhibited  are  fourth  edition  (1896). 
very  fully  discussed  and  their  ori- 


CHAPTER  VI 

ABRAN6EMENT   OF  FOSSILS  IN   STRATA — MARINE,  FRESHWATER, 

AND  TERRESTRIAL  DEPOSITS 

Slow  deposition  of  strata  proved  by  fossils — Bocks  formed  of  the  remains 
of  organisms — Diatomaceous  deposits — ^Bog-iron  ore  and  lake-ores  of 
Sweden — Importance  of  fossils  as  indicating  the  conditions  under 
which  strata  were  deposited — Deep-sea  deposits — Radiolarian  deposits, 
chalk  and  other  limestones — Distinction  of  freshwater  from  marine 
formations — Genera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells— Bules  for  recog- 
nising marine  shells — ^Alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  deposits — 
Terrestrial  deposits  and  their  fossils — Origin  of  coal  and  other  car- 
bonaceous rocks. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification 
80  hx  as  they  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  inorganic 
matter,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  matter  in  which 
organic  remains  are  distributed  through  stratified  deposits.  We 
should  often  be  unable  to  detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of 
successive  deposition,  if  the  remains  of  particular  kinds  of 
organisms  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at  certain  depths^in  the 
mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve  shells  of  some  one 
or  more  species  predominate ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells ;  and 
at  a  third,  corals ;  while  in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  have  usually  been  derived  from  land 
plants,  separating  strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains, 
several  thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  fiill  of  organic 
remains  from  top  to  bottom ;  but  the  difficulty  is  removed  when 
he  reflects  on  the  origin  of  stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  allows  sufficient  time  for  the  accumulation  of 
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sediment.  He  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  ISftot  that,  during  the 
process  of  deposition,  each  separate  layer  was  once  the  upper- 
most, and  immediately  in  contact  with  the  water  in  which 
aquatie  animals  lived.  Each  stratum,  in  fact,  however  far  it 
may  now  lie  beneath  the  surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of 
shingle,  or  loose  sand  or  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in 
which  shells  and  other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped.  The 
term  '  fossil  is  applied  by  geologists  to  any  mineralised  frag- 
ment of  an  organism  found  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  to  any 
indication  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  existence,  while  they  were 
being  deposited,  of  any  kind  of  Hving  creatures.  Thus  we  speak 
not  only  of  leaves,  shells,  bones,  and  teeth  as  fossils,  but  we 
apply  the  term  equally  to  the  casts  or  impressions  left  by  these 
bodies,  and  to  burrows,  tracks,  trails,  and  footprints  made  by 
living  creatures,  on  sedimentary  rocks  during  their  deposition. 
Originally  such  organic  remains  were  called  '  extraneous  fossils,* 
but  now  the  adjective  is  dropped,  and  the  term  fossils  has 
become  synonymous  with  *  organic  remains.* 

Fossils  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  geologist, 
enabling  him  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  particular  condi- 
tions under  which  a  stratum  containing  them  must  have  been 
deposited. 

Bate  of  deposition  Indleated  by  fossils. — By  attending  to 
the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled  to  determine 
whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it  took  place 
in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  land,  and 
whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.  Some  limestones 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  corals,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  present  position  of  each  fossil  zoophyte  has  been 
determined  by  the  manner  in  which  it  grew  originally.  The 
axis  of  the  coral,  for  example,  if  its  natural  growth  is  erect,  still 
remains  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  stratification.  If  the 
stratum  be  now  horizontal,  the  round  spherical  heads  of  certain 
species  continue  uppermost,  and  their  points  of  attachment  are 
directed  downwards.  This  arrangement  is  sometimes  repeated 
throughout  a  great  succession  of  strata.  From  what  we  know 
of  the  growth  of  similar  zoophytes  in  modern  reefs,  we  infer 
that  the  rate  of  increase  was  extremely  slow,  and  some  of  the 
fossils  must  have  flourished  for  years,  like  forest  trees,  before 
they  attained  so  large  a  size.  During  these  ages,  the  water 
must  have  been  clear  and  transparent,  for  such  corals  cannot 
live  in  turbid  water. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  see  thousands  of  fall-grown  shells 
dispersed  everywhere  throughout  a  long  series  of  strata,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  time  was  required  for  the  multiplication  of 
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sncceaaiTe  generations;  aod  the  evidence  of  slow  aceumnlation 
ia  rendered  more  striking  from  the  proois,  so  o^en  discovered, 
of  fosail  bodies  having  lain  for  a  time  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
after  death,  before  they  were  embedded  in  sediment.  Nothing, 
for  example,  is  more  common  than  to  see  fossil  oysters  in  clay, 
with  serpnlee,  or  bamaeles  (acom-ehellB),  or  corals,  and  other 
creatnres  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  ao  that  the- 
moUnek  was  certainly  not  hnried  in  argillaceoua  mud  the 
moment  it  died.  There  must  have  been  an  interval  during 
which  it  was  still  anrroimded  with  clear  water,  when  the  orea- 
tores  whose  remains  now  _.    ,, 

adhere  to  it  grew  from  an 
embryonic  to  a  mature 
state.  Attached  shells 
which  are  merely  external, 
like  aorae  of  the  sBrpulee 
(a)  in  fig.  13,  may  often 
have  ^own  upon  an  oyster 
or  other  shell  while  the 
animal  within  was  still 
living;  but  if  they  are 
found  on  the  inaide,  it 
could  only  happen  after 
the  death  of  the  inhabitant 

of  the  shell  which  affords  I 

the  support.  Thns,  in  fig. 
16  it  will  be  seen  that  two 
se^ule  have  grown  on  the 
interior,  one  of  them  ex- 
actly on  tha  plaoe  where 
the  adductor  muscle  of  the 
Qryphaa.  (a  kind  of  oyster) 

a j„  -1    u  11  FoBsll  OnjJiBa  (nal.  slie).  eorered  both  on  tha 

Some  fosail  aheJla,  even        ontufdSsDfl  ipsid.  with  b»sU  jopoiie. 
if  simply  attached  to  the 

outtide  of  others,  bear  full  testimony  to  the  conclusion  above 
alluded  to,  namely,  that  bji  interval  elapaed  between  the  death  of 
the  creature  to  whose  shell  they  adhere  and  the  burial  of  the  same 
in  mud  or  sand.  The  sea-urchins,  or  Echini,  so  abundant  in  white 
chalk,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  this  remark.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  animals,  when  living,  are  invariably  covered  with  spines 
supported  by  rows  of  tubercles.  These  last  are  only  seen  after 
the  death  of  the  sea-urchin,  when  the  spines  have  dropped  off. 
In  fig.  15  a  living  specimen  of  Spatangut,  common  on  our  coast, 
is  represented  with  one  half  of  its  shell  stripped  of  the  spmes. 
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In  fig.  14  a  foBBiI  of  the  genua  Miaraeter  found  in  the  white 
chalk  of  England  shows  the  naked  eurface  which  the  mdlTidnala 
of  thia  species  exhibited  when  denuded  of  their  spines.  The 
full-grown  SerpuXa,  therefore,  which  now  adheres  eiternally. 


Serpen  attached  to  Beoent  Spatangtit^  J  dM., 

H  lOH^  Hicruiter^  miaei  remored  miia  o. 

I  nsC,  tiata  tbe  ebitlk.  b.  Spine  uid  tulwnilee,  Di 

a.  The  ume  maenlBed. 


oould  not  have  begun  to  grow  till  the  Mieraeter  had  died  and 
the  spines  became  detached. 

Now  the  Beriea  of  events  here  attested  by  a  single  fossil  may 
be  carried  a  step  fitrther.    Thus,  for  example,  we  often  meet 
with  a  sea-urchin  (AnanchyUe  or  Echinoeorys)  in  the  chalk, 
(see  fig.  16),  which  has  the  lower  valve  of  a  Cramia,  a  genus  of 
Brachiopoda,  fixed  to  it.    The  upper  valve  {b,  fig.  16)  is  almost 
invariably  wanting,  though  occasionally  found  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation  in  the  chalk  at  some  dia. 
tance.    In  this  case,  we  see  clearly  that  the 
sea.urchin  first  lived  from  youth  to  age,  then 
died  and  lost  its  spines,  which  were  carded 
away.     Then  the  young  Crania,  adhered  to 
the  bared  shell,  grew  and  perished  in  its 
turn ;  after  which  the  upper  valve  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  before  the  Ananckytei 
I  became  enveloped  in  chalky  mud.    The  rate 
I  of  accomnlation  of  the  chalk  must,  therefore, 
have  been  excessively  slow. 
(adetsciKd.  I*  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  ulus- 

tration  of  the  manner  in  which  single  fossils 
may  sometimes  throw  light  on  a  former  state  of  things,  both 
in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  aome  adjoining  land.  We 
meet  with  many  firagments  of  wood  bored  by  ship-worms,  at 
various  depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London  ia  built.  Entire 
branches  and  stems  of  trees,  several  feet  in  length,  are  some- 
times found  drilled  all  over  by  the  holes  of  these  borers,  the 
tubes  and  sheUs  of  the  mollnsk  still  remaining  in  the  cylindri- 


r    iEchi-    ' 


b.  Upper  valve 
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cal  hoUowB.  In  fig.  18,  e,  a  repreeentatioD  is  given  of  a  piece 
of  recent  wood  pierced  by  the  Teredo  navaUi,  L.,  or  common 
ship-worm,  which  destroye  wooden  piles  and  ahipe.  When 
the  cylindrical  tnbe  d  haa  been  extracted  from  the  wood,  the 
valves  are  seen  at  the  larger  or  anterior  extremily,  as  shown  at 
c.  In  like  manner,  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  (a,  fig.  IT)  has  been 
perforated  by  a  kindred  but  distinct  genus,  the  Teredina  of 
Lamarck.  The  calcareous  tube  of  this  mollask  was  united  and 
as  it  were  soldered  on  to  the  valves  of  (he  ehell  (6),  which 
therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the  tube,  like  the  valves  of 
the  recent  Teredo.    The  wood  in  this  fossil  specimen  is  now 

.Fig.  17. 


Foasll  tmj  recent  wood  drilled  by  pe rforatins  MolIUMa. 

..... 

a.  Fi»bI1  nwd  from  Loodon  elay,  bond  by  Tmdiaa,  }  dbC  e<i>e. 

lh«  Tentral,  the  left  the  dorsal  view. 
I.  Reoent  wood  bored  by  TfTKio.  I  naC.  alie. 
d.  8hel]  and  tnbe  of  Tertdo  niaalU.  L,  Mm  tbe  Huoe. 

converted  into  a  stony  mass ;  but  it  must  once  have  been 
buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea,  when  the  T^eMnie  lived  upon 
and  perforated  it.  Again,  before  the  infant  colony  settled  upon 
the  drift  wood,  part  of  a  tree  must  have  been  floated  down  to 
the  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps,  by  a  flood,  or  torn  off  and 
cast  into  the  waves  by  the  wind ;  and  thus  onr  thoughts  are 
carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  when  the  tree  grew  for  years  on 
dry  land,  enjoying  a  fit  soil  and  climate. 

The  present  rate  of  accumulation  of  deep-sea  sediment  is 
exceedingly  slow,  as  is  proved  by  the  growths  of  coral  that  ooour 
on  electric  cables.    The  corals  grow  at  great  depths  very  much 
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more  q^uioldy  than  the  aocmntdation  of  the  forftininiferal  ooze. 
But  rapid  aooumulation  of  some  sediments  must  have  taken 
place  formerly,  ^  tree  stems  standing  erect  are  fomid  in  strata 
of  coal,  sand,  and  grit  which  gathered  aromid  them. 

ammteness  of  some  of  flie  onruilutM  wmoh  build  up 
gvemt  rook-masses. — It  has  been  already  remarked  thibt  there 
are  rocks  in  ihe  interior  of  continents,  at  rarious  depths  in  the 
earth,  and  at  great  heights  above  the  sea,  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  the  remains  of  zoophytes  and  mollusca.  Such  masses  may 
be  compared  to  modem  coral-reefs  and  oyster-beds ;  and,  ae  in 
their  case,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have  been  extremely  gradual. 
But  there  are  certain  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust,  now  proved  to 
have  been  derived  from  plants  and  animals  of  which  the  organic 
origin  was  not  at  one  time  suspected,  even  by  naturalists. 
Great  surprise  was  created  half  a  century  ago  by  the  discovery 
of  Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  that  a  kind  of  siliceous 
material,  called  tripoli,  was  entirely  composed  of  millions  of 
the  remains  of  organic  beings,  which  were  formerly  referred 
to  microscopic  Infusoria,  but  which  are  now  known  to  be  plants. 
They  abound  in  rivulets,  lakes,  and  ponds  in  England  and  other 
countries,  and  are  termed  DiatomacesB.  The  substance  alluded 
to  has  long  been  well  known  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of 
Infusorial  Earth  or  Mountain  Meal,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of 
powder  for  polishing  stone  and  metal.  It  has  been  procured, 
among  other  places,  from  BUin,  in  Bohemia,  in  which  place  a 
single  stratum,  extending  over  a  wide  area,  is  no  less  than  14  feet 
thick.  This  stone,  when  examined  under  high  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope, is  found  to  consist  of  the  siliceous  tests  of  the  Diatomacese 
figured  on  the  next  page,  united  together  without  any  visible 
cement.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  extreme  minute- 
ness ;  but  Ehrenberg  estimates  that  in  the  Bilin  tripoli  there  are 
41,000  millions  of  individuals  of  the  Oallionella  disttmSf  Ehb., 
(see  ^g.  20)  in  every  cubic  inch  (which  weighs  about  220  grains), 
or  about  187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke,  there- 
fore, that  we  make  vnih  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions, 
perhaps  tens  of  millions,  of  perfect  fossils  are  crushed  to  atoms. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with 
in  peat-mosses,  has  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  in- 
numerable articulated  threads,  of  a  yellow-ochre  colomr,  com- 
posed of  silica,  argillaceous  matter,  and  peroxide  of  iron.  These 
threads  are  the  remains  of  a  minute  microscopic  plemt,  called 
Didymohelix  ferruginea,  Ehb.  sp.  {^g.  19),  associated  with  the 
siliceous  remains  of  other  freshwater  algse.  Layers  of  this  iron 
ore  occurring  in  Scotch  peat  bogs  ore  ofi;en  called  '  the  pan  * ; 
similar  beds  of  iron  ore  which  have  been  formed  of  vegetable 
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organisms  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  certain  lakes  in  Sweden, 
and  oeour  between  the  basalts  of  Antrim,  and  these  are  of  con- 
siderable economical  value. 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the 
accumulation  of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Diato- 
maceae  and  similar  microscopic  algsB  have  contributed  their 
remains ;  and  these  discoveries  lead  us  naturally  to  suspect  that 
other  deposits,  of  which  the  materials  have  been  supposed 
to  be  inorganic,  may  in  reality  be  composed  chiefly  of  micro- 
scopic organic  bodies.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  white 
chalk  has  often  been  imagined,  and  is  now  proved  to  be 
the  fact.  It  has,  moreover,  been  lately  discovered  that  the 
chambers  into  which  these  Foraminifera  are  divided  are  actually 
often  filled  with  thousands  of  well-preserved  organic  bodies 
(see  figs.  27,  28),  which  abound  in  every  minute  grain  of  chalk, 
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Gallionella  Bacillaria  pariidoxa-,  Gmel. 

dUtatu,  Ehb.         a.  Front  view.    b.  Side  view. 


and  are  especially  apparent  in  the  white  coating  of  flints,  often 
accompanied  by  innumerable  needle-shaped  spiculsB  of  sponges. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive ! — Bybon. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey 
of  the  real  wonders  of  nature !  for  here  we  discover  proofs  that 
the  calcareous  and  siliceous  dust  of  which  whole  hills  are  com- 
posed has  not  only  been  once  alive,  but  almost  every  particle — 
albeit  invisible  to  the  naked  eye — still  retains  the  organic  struc- 
ture which,  at  periods  of  time  incalculably  remote,  was  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  powers  of  life. 

Zmportanoe  of  fossils  as  indicating'  the  conditions 
nnder  wliicli  strata  were  deposited. — It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  peculiar  forms  of  mollusca,  corals,  crustaceajis,  &c., 
are  confined  to  certain  depths  in  the  ocean;  some  charac- 
terise shallow  water  between  tide-marks,  others  are  found 
in  moderately  deep  water,  and  others,  again,  only  in  the 
very  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean.  If,  then,  we  find  in  a  par- 
ticular stratimi  an  assemblage  of  organisms  which  we  recog- 
nise as  always  occurring  at  a  given  depth  of  water  in  our 
existing  seas,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  stratum  containing . 
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the  aSBemblage  of  fossils  must  have  been  deposited  in  a  similar 
depth  of  water.  Cantion,  of  course,  is  required  in  H.pplying  this 
reasoning — seeing  that  in  most  cases  the  organisms  found  as 
fossils  in  rock  masses  are  not  identical  but  only  closely  related  to 
those  fotmd  in  tbe  sea  at  the  present  tinae. 

Boep-aea  depo«ttg, — Besides  the  shells,  corals,   fish,  &^l., 
that  have  long  been  known  as  characterising  the  littoral,  shallow 


Tig.  2 


Fig.  2!.-flloblgerina  ooze  frotu  the  North  Atlanti 
depth  at  1,990  fathoms  ( x  70).  Tlie  tnass  is  aees 
oareoDB  ahelie  of  Globlgerina  ana  other  FotamliiiJ 

which  are  showD  muoh  more  Uglily  magniaed  In 


Ocsm,  dredged  from 
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Tig.  24.~Cocci!rpliere  fouiiJ  fioating  on  the  ocean  surface— s  very  mtnul* 

organism  (CaloBisoue  alga  ?),  x  1,000. 
Figs.  26,  2S. — Two  tormH  oi  Rhabdosphfru-    SimlUr  mlnutfl  orgujiem  from 

the  oeesn  surfaoe,  i  1,000.    (These  thiee  flgures  aie  taken  £rom  tbo  'Chal. 

Fig.  27.— Isolal*d  Hoaolilhs,  which  build  up  Coccoiphrre'.  and  arc  found  both 
In  the  Olablgerina  ooie  and  the  chalk  (see  figs.  2!  aud  23),  x  1,000. 

Fig.  38.— Isolated  Rhabdoluhs,  wliich  build  up  Rhabdotplfrii,  and  are  found 
both  in  the  (JloWgetlna  ooze  and  the  chalk  (see  tlga.  22  and  S3),  ji  1.00a 

water,  and  deep-water  parts  of  the  ocean,  we  have  now  become 
acquainted — by  the  explorations  carried  on  by  the  '  Challenger ' 
and  other  surveying  vessels — with  organisnis  that  Lve  in  the 
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abysmal  receases  of  the  oce&n,  at  depths  down  to  nearly  6,000 
fotiioms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  sb'atified 
rocke  we  find  many  examples  of  materials  made  ap  of  the 
remains  of  organisms  Uke  those  found  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 

In  the  chalk  we  have  an  example  of  a  rock  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  the  calcareous  shells  of  Foramlnifera  (Qlobigerina, 
&c.)  with  numerous  small  bodies,  Coccolitha  and  Bhabdoliths, 
gnpposed  to  he  the  remainB  of  caloareous  algn  (see  figs.  22-28) . 

In  the  BarbadosB  Earth,  we  have  an  ooze  made  np  of  the 
siliceoua  skeletons  of  Badiolarians  precisely  similar  to  the 
material  dredged  up  from  great  depths  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  (see  figs.  S" 


In  the  white  earth  of  Eiehmond,  Virginia,  we  have  a  material 
almost  identical  with  the  white  diatomaceous  ooze  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean,  which  is  made  up  of  the  siliceous  frustnles  of 
microscopical  algee  (see  fig.  81).  Similar  freshwater  algee  are 
found  building  up  white  siliceous  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  lakes 
in  this  and  other  countries  {see  fig.  32). 

At  tbe  greatest  depths,  a  reddish  or  chocolate -coloured  clay 
of  great  fineness~-often  contaiiiing  the  teeth  and  bones  of  marine 
animals,  and  curious  nodules  composed  of  iron  and  manganese 
oxides — is  found  covering  the  ocean  floors. 

rMsbwater  deposits  Knd  ttaetr  foialli.— Strata,  whether 
deposited  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms ;  bnt  the 
embedded  fossils  are  very  different  in  tbe  two  cases,  because  the 
aquatic  animals  which  frequent  lakes  and  rivers  are,  as  a  rule. 
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distinct  from  those  inLabiting  the  sea.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  formations  of  marl  and  liniestone,  more  than 
60  feet  thick,  occur,  in  which  the  Ehella  are  of  extinct  species. 
Yet  we  recognise  their  freshwater  origin,  because  they  are  of 
the  some  genera  as  those  now  abounding  in  ponds,  IsLbes,  and 
rivers,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in  warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  as  in  Auvergne,  there  occur 
strata  of  limestone,  marl,  and  sandstone  hundreds  of  feet  thick, 
which  contain  exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together 
with  the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of 
land  shellB  scattered  through  some  of  these  freshwater  deposits 
ie  exceedingly  great ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Oermany  where 
the  roclcs  contain  scarcely  any  other  fossils  than  sncul-Bhells, 


Ig.  31.— Marlof  forma  of  DtaSonuaxir  (nnioeUular  algs 
tons)  fQUDd  at  the  bottom  of  tbeAntaretlc  Ooean  OHbI 
[Q  oertsbi  ailloeoiu  saaia  like  the  Tertlarr  WUteEut 
glnis  ( >  aeo). 

makl'iig  up  BllifleonB  rocks  1 


moil,' '  Kleeelguhi," '  tripoli," 


(Helix) ;  as,  for  instance,  the  limestone  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Mayence  and  Worms,  at  Oppenheim;,  Pindheim, 
Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In  order  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  the  geologist  has  only  to  examine  the  small  deltas 
of  torrents  which  enter  the  Swiss  lakes  when  the  waters  are  low, 
such  as  the  newly  formed  plain  where  the  Kander  enters  the 
Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  seee  sand  and  mud  strewn  over  vnlh 
innumerable  dead  land-shells,  which  have  been  brought  down 
from  the  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring,  during  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  tower  port  of  its  course,  we  find 
countless  land-shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to 
lakes,  stagnant  pools,  and  marshes.     These  organisms  have 
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been  washed  away  from  the  allnviol  plains  of  the  great  rivar 
and  its  tributaries,  some  from  momitamoas  regions,  others  from 
the  low  ooantrj. 

Although  freshwater  formations  are  often  of  great  thickness, 
yet  they  toe  nsuaJly  very  limited  in  area  when  compared  with 
marine  deposits,  jnst  as  lakes  and  estnaries  are  of  small  dimen- 
sions in  oompariHon  with  seas. 


The  absence  of  many  fossil  forms  nsnally  met  with  in  marine 
strata  oBbrds  a  useful  negative  indication  of  the  freshwater 
origin  of  a  formation.  For  example,  there  are  no  sea-urchins, 
no  oorals,  no  chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  micro- 
scopic forsminifera  in  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  deposita.  In  dis- 
tinguiabing  the  latter  from  formations  accmnnlated  in  the  sea, 


Fig. ». 


PIg.S( 


we  are  chiefly  guided  by  the  forms  of  the  moUusoa.  In  a  fresh- 
water deposit,  the  nomber  of  individaal  shells  is  often  as  great 
as  in  a  marine  stratum,  if  not  greater;  but  there  is  a,  smaller 
variety  of  species  and  genera.  This  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  &ct  that  the  genera  and  apecies  of  recent  freshwater  and 
land  shells  are  few  when  contrasted  with  the  marine. 

Only  a  very  small  number  of  genera  of  bivalve  sheila  inhabit 
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fteah  water.  Amor^  these  last,  the  four  most  common  forms, 
both  recent  and  foBsil,  are  Cyctas  (Sphteriim),  Cyrena,  Unio, 
and  Anodonta  (see  flgurea  33-87). 


Paladitia  >ic(pam.    Brand ;  Uriat 


Lamarck  divided  the  bivalve  molluaca  into  the  Dimyaria,  or 
tiiose  having  two  large  muscular  impreBsionH  in  each  valve,  tw 


a  £  in  the  Cyclas,  fig.  88,  and  Unio,  fig.  37,  andtheAftmomyonn 
Huch  as  the  oyster  and  scallop,  in  whioh  there  ia  only  one  of 
these  imprBBaions,  as  seen  in  fig.  88.    Now,  as  none  of  these 
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the  nnimoHctilar  bivftlves,  are  freshwater,'  we  may  at 
a  deposit  containing  any  of  them  to  be  marine.' 


9 


CerUhlum  funalum,  ntia  cdumaarli.  IftlatwpiUtiittliiBldea, 
Muit.;fosalL  iBle  DeeH.  ;  fosslL  Fen-.;  noeut.  JUU, 
of  Wight,  nal,  il«.      Forlt  baslD,  i,         lut.Blie. 

The  umvalve  ehells  moat  charaoteristio  of  freshwater  deposits 
are  Planorbie,  LimncEa,  and  PaludMia  (Fititpara).  But  to 
these  are  occasionally  added  Physa,  Sueovnea,  Aneylui,  Valvata, 


Melcmopne,  Melcmxa,  Potamidet,  and    Neritina 
(see  figs.  89-49),  the  last  fonr  being  nsnally  found 


Some  natoraliHtB  include  NaTit/ma  (fig.  47)  and 
the  marine  Nerita  (fig.  61)  in  the  same  genus,  it 
being  scarcely  posBihle  to  distinguish  the  two  by 
good  generic  characters.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  fluviatile  species  are  sm&Iler,  smoother,  and  Ptiamida 
more  globular  than  the  marine;  and  they  have  :^^bHaiii.X 
never,  like  the  Nerita,  the  imier  margin  of  the 
outer  lip  toothed  or  crennlated.      (Compare  figs.  50  and  51.) 

1  The  fTBBhwaW  MuUeria,  which  water,  ana  soraetiraaa  in  water  that 

when  yoong  has  two  mnscular  im-  ia  nearly  freeh.    Thna  oyateTH  and 

pressiona,  has  only  one  in  the  adnlt  cocklea    are    sometimeB  foanil    in 

state,  tlins  forming  a  single  excep-  water  with  bat  little  salt ;  in  these 

tion  Co  the  rale.  caaea,   howerer,  the  dwarted  and 

'  It  mnat  be  remembered,  how-  impacfectlj  developed  <!baraoler  of 

erer,   that  marine    shells  are  oc-  the  eliells  indioat^  the  abnormal 

caaianally  foond  liTing  in  brackiah  conditions  under  which  they  lived. 
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The  Potamides  inhabit  the  montha  of  rivers  in  warm  lati- 
tudes, and  are  distinguishable  from  the  marine  Cerithia  bytheir 
orbicular  and  multispiral  opercula.  The  genus  Auricula  (fig.  46) 
is  both  marine  and  freshwater,  ft'squenting  swamps  and  marshes 
within  the  influence  of  the  tide. 

The  terrestrial  shelle  are  all  nniTalves.  The  most  important 
genera  among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state,  are  HeUx 
(fig.  63),  Cychitoma  (fig.  54),  Pupa  (fig.  56),  CloMsiUa  (fig.  56), 
Buhtnui  (fig.  67),  QlandMta,  and  Achatma.. 


Kg.  63.  Pig.  64.         Fig.  65,         Fig.  68.  Pig,  C 


AmpuUa/na  (fig.  68)  is  another  genua  of  shells,  inhabiting 
rivers  and  ponds  in  hot  countrieB.  Uanj  fossil  speciea  for- 
merly referred  to  this  genus,  and  which  have  been  riiet  with 
chiefly  in  marine  formations,  are  now  considered  hy  conoholo- 
gists  to  belong  to  Natica  and  other  marine  genera. 

All  univalve  shells  of  land  and  freshwater  species,  with  the 
exception  of  Mela/nop^ii  (fig.  49),  and  Aehatina,  which  show  a 
slight  indentation,  have  entire  months ;  and 
this  circumstance  may  often  serve  as  a  con- 
venient role  for  distinguishing  freshwater  from 
marine  strata ;  since  if  any  nnivalves  occur  of 
which  the  months  are  not  entire,  we  may 
presume  that  the  tbrmation  is  marine.    The 
aperture  is  said  to  be  entire  in  such  shells  as 
the  treBhwuteaAmpullaria  (fig.  68)  and  the  land 
shells  (figs.  68-57),  when  its  outline  is  not  inter- 
frora  the  JuranB, }.'    mpted  by  an  indentation  or  notch,  such  as 
that  seen  at  fc  in  Ancillaria  (fig,  60) ;  or  is  not 
prolonged  into  a  canal,  as  that  seen  at  a  in  Fleurotoma  (fig.  69). 
The  mouths  of  a  large  proporiion  of  the  marine  univalves 
have  these  notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  the  species  are 
carnivorous  ;  whereas  nearly  all  gastropoda  having  entire  mouths 
ore  plant-eaters,  whether  the  species  be  marine,  freshwater,  or 
terrestrial. 
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There  is,  however,  a  genus  whfoh  affords  an  occasional 
exception  to  one  of  the  above  rulea.  The  Pota/miiUs  (fig.  CS), 
a  BnbgennB  of  Cerithitim,  Eilthongh  provided  with  a  ahott  canal, 
compriaes  some  species  which  inhabit  salt,  others  brackish,  and 
others  fresh  water,  and  they  are  said  to  be  all  plant-eaters. 

Amongthe  fossils  very  common  in  freahwaterdepositaare  the 
ahella  of  Ojrprit,  a  minute  bivalve  cmstaoeona  animal.  Many 
minute  living  apecies  of  thia  genus  awarm  in  lakes  and  atognant 
pools  in  Great  Biftoin ;  but  their  shells  are  not,  if  considered 
separately,  conclusive  aa  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a  deposit, 
because  the  majority  of  species  in  another  kindred  genns  of  the 
same  order,  the  Cytherina  of  Lamarck,  inhabit  saltwater ;  and, 
although  the  animal  differs  slightly,  the  ehell  is  scarcely  dis- 
tingnishable  from  that  of  the  Cypria. 

Pig.  69.  Fl?;8a 


Phuroloma  rrorla,  Bnuii  Upper  A7ifiaar1ambvliita,9ayi. 

and  Ulddle  EoieDe.  Butoa  uid'  Barton  clay.    Eooene, 

Vresliwater  fossil  ptanti. — The  seed-vessels  and  stems  of 
Chora,  a  genus  of  csloareoua  plants,  are  very  frequent  in  fresh- 
water strata.  The  seed-vessels  were  called,  before  their  tme 
nature  was  known,  gyrogonites,  and,  like  many  aimilar  fragmenta 
of  calcareous  algse,  were  aupposed  to  be  foraminiferous  shellB. 
(See  fig.  61,  a.) 

The  Cha/TiE  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and 
flourish  mostly  where  the  water  ia  charged  with  calcitim  car- 
bonate. 

Their  seed-vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument, 
containing  catcitmi  carbonatej  to  which  circumstance  we  may 
attribute  their  abundance  in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed  figure 
(fig.  02)  represents  a  brsjich  of  one  of  many  new  speaies  found 
by  Professor  Amici  in  the  lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  Ilie 
stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessels,  of  these  plants  occur  both 
in  modem  shell  marl  and  in  ancient  freshwater  fonnations. 
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FRESHWATER  FISH 


[CH.  YI. 


They  are  generally  composed  of  a  large  central  tube  surrounded 
by  smaller  ones,  the  whole  stem  being  divided  at  certain  inter- 
vals by  transverse  partitions  or  joints.     (See  b,  fig.  61.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter, 
impressions  of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  contain- 
ing freshwater  shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  of  species  now  unknown.  The 
manner  in  which  such  remains  are  sometimes  carried  by  rivers 
into  lakes,  especially  during  floods,  has  been  fully  treated  of  in 
the  *  Principles  of  Geology.' 

Vresbwater  and  marine  flsb. — The  remains  of  fish  are  oc- 
casionally useful  in  determining  the  freshwater  origin  of  strata. 
Certain  genera,  such  as  Cyprmus  (carp),  Perca  (perch),  Esox 
(pike),  Cobitia  (loach),  and  LebiaSy  are  peculiar  to  fresh  water. 


Fig.  61. 


Pig.  62. 


Chara  medieaginulOy  Brong. ;  fossil. 
Upper  Eocene,  Isle  of  Wight. 

a.  Seed-yessel  magnified 

SO  diameters. 
h.  Stem  magnified. 


Chara  elastiea^  Ajnici ;  recent.    Italy. 

a.  Sessile  seed.yessel  between  the  dirisions 
of  the  leaves  of  the  female  plant. 

h.  Magnified  transverse  section  of  a  branch 
\dth  five  seed-vessels,  seen  from  below 
upwards. 


Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater  and  some  marine  species, 
as  CottuSi  Mugil,  and  AngvMla  (eel).  The  rest  are  either 
common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon ;  or  are  ex- 
clusively characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  observations 
respecting  fossil  fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  modem  or 
tertiary  deposits;  for  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the  forms 
depart  so  widely  from  those  of  existing  fishes  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  derive  any 
positive  information  from  ichthyolites  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  water  in  which  strata  were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both 
on  a  small  and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology. 
When  it  occurs  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the 
successive  occupation  of  certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the 
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sea ;  for  in  the  flood  season  the  river  forces  back  the  ocean,  and 
freshens  it  over  a  large  area,  depositing  at  the  same  time  its 
sediment;  after  which  the  salt  water  again  returns,  and,  on 
resuming  its  former  place,  brings  with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine 
shells. 

There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  as 
the  Nile  and  Mississippi,  which  are  divided  by  bars  of  sand 
from  the  sea,  and  which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  by 
turns.  They  often  communicate  exclusively  with  the  river  for 
months,  years,  or  even  centuries;  and  then,  a  breach  being 
made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they  are  for  long  periods  filled  with 
salt  water. 

The  Lym-Fjord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of 
analogous  changes;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand 
years,  the  western  extremity  of  this  long  firith,  which  is 
120  miles  in  length,  including  its  windings,  has  been  four 
times  fresh  and  four  times  salt,  a  bar  of  sand  between  it  and 
the  ocean  having  been  often  formed  and  removed.    The  last 

Fig.  63. 
N.    Goal  with  upright  trees.  Sandstone  and  shale.         S. 


c         ^    g      y         y       A  I 


Section  of  the  cliffs  of  the  South  Joggins,  near  Minudie,  Nova  Scotia. 

e.  Sandstone  used  for  grindstones,  'd^  g.  Alternations  of  sandstone,  shale,  and 
coal  containing  upright  trees.  «,/.  Portion  of  cliff,  given  on  a  l^ger  scale 
in  fig.  64.      /.  4-foot  coal,  main  seam*     A,  i.  Shale  with  freshwater  shells. 

irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824,  when  the  North  Sea 
entered,  killing  all  the  freshwater  shells,  fish,  and  plants ;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  seaweed  Fucus  vesiculosus^ 
together  with  oysters  and  other  marine  moUusca,  has  succeeded 
the  Cyclas,  Li/mneaf  PaVudmiay  and  Chara, 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fjord,  and  those  before 
mentioned  as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only 
account  for  some  cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent 
and  thickness  resting  on  freshwater  strata.  When  we  find, 
as  in  the  south-east  of  England,  a  great  series  of  freshwater 
beds,  1,000  feet  thick,  resting  upon  marine  formations  and 
again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the  cretaceous,  also  more 
than  1,000  feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of  ihe  phenomena. 

Terrestrial  deposits  and  their  fossils. — ^Although  deposits 
formed  on  the  land  are  rare,  they  are  not  quite  imknown  to 
geologists.  Beds  of  peat,  lignite,  and  coal  consist  of  the  remains 
of  land  plants  which  in  many  cases  can  be  shown  to  have  grown 
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in  thft  spot  where  the;  ore  now  fotmd.  In  some  caeea  the 
tronks  of  trees  ore  etill  found  attached  to  their  roots  and  rising 
through  the  strata  above  them  as  ehown  in  the  diagrams  of  the 
South  Joggins  Coal-field  of  Nova  Bootia.    (See  figs.  68,  64.) 

Pig.  84. 


Erect fonll  trees, a, <!^  i.S.O-    GMl-meaaoree, NoTti SeoCta 
(Bftet  Sir  J.  W.  Itawioii), 

In  some  cases,  great  numbers  of  trunks  of  trees  have  thus 
been  found  in  connection  with  the  masses  of  vegetable  matter 
forming  a  bed  of  coal.    Thus  in  South  Staffordshire  a  seam  of 


coal  was  laid  bore  in  the  year  1844,  in  what  is  called  an  open 
work  at  Parkfield  Colhery,  near  Wolverhampton.  In  the  space 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the  stumps  of  do  less  than  seventy- 
three  trees  with  their  roote  attached  appeared,  as  shown  in  the 
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annexed  plan  (fig.  65),  Home  of  them  more  than  8  feet  in  oir- 
onmfeience.  The  tnmkB,  broken  off  close  to  the' root,  were 
Ijmg  proBtrate  in  every  direction,  often  oroBfiing  each  other. 
One  of  them  meaauied  15,  another  80  feet  in  length,  and  others 
leas.  They  were  invariably  flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or 
two  inches,  and  oonverted  into  coal.  Their  roots  formed  part 
of  a  stratum  of  ooal  10  inches  thick,  which  rested  on  a  layer  of 
clay  2  inches  thick,  below  which  was  a  second  forest,  resting  on 
a  2-fbot  seam  of  cool.  Again,  five  feet  below  this,  was  a  third 
forest  with  large  stnmps  oi  LepidodenAra,  Calamitei,  and  other 
trees.  In  one  instance  it  was  foond  possible  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  at  the  time  when  the  trees  were 
growing,  from  the  bending  of  all  the  trunks  in  one  direction. 

Hg,M. 


A.  •  Sftler-Btd' Coal, 

D  psTHlLd  witb  bedding;  Bboning  Uoctobix 

iwge)  appear  hs  bright  rlnp  enclosing  a  dark  ipot. 

C.  AlHtrsllBn-VliiMCoil.'ahowingMaorosiiorwInlrsnsTerBescoliQii. 

D.  Brtemal  view  of  MaonKpores  sepsisted  ftom  the  '  Whit*  Ooal.' 

The  dirt-beds  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  (see  figs.  845,  848, 
p.  201)  offer  examples  of  similar  terreBtrial  deposits. 

WbUe  many  beds  of  coal  consist  of  the  compressed  stems, 
leaves,  and  other  partB  of  plants,  some  particular  bands  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  their  spores  or  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion. Professor  Huxley  has  ascertained  that  in  the  Better-Bed 
coal  of  Lowmoor,  near  Bradford  (see  a,  B,fig.  66),  the  spores  (ma- 
croBpores  and  microspores)  of  the  great  plants  of  the  Carboni- 
ferons  age  constitute  a  very  large  portion  of  the  rock,  and  this 
is  also  the  case  with  the  recent '  White  Coal '  of  Australia  {see 
c,  D,  fig.  66). 
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It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  '  spore-coals  * 
are  somewhat  exceptional,  though  all  coals  probably  contain 
spores  as  well  as  other  portions  of  the  plants  of  which  they  are 
made  up.  Some  beds  of  coal,  moreover  (like  the  cannel  coals), 
were  certainly  not  formed  of  plants  growing  in  situ  fhvit  must  have 
consolidated  from  masses  of  black  carbonaceous  mud  like  those 
produced  by  the  bursting  of  peat  bogs.  Coal  seams  also  alter* 
nate  with  strata  containing  marine,  freshwater,  or  brackish- 
water  fossils,  showing  that,  even  when  acciunulated  on  land,  this 
land  was  but  little  above  the  sea-level — like  the  islands  forming 
portions  of  deltas.  Strata  accumulated  under  such  conditions 
as  these  are  spoken  of  as  *  estuarine  deposits.' 

The  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  some  seams  of 
coal  were  certainly  formed  from  plants  undergoing  decay  upon 
the  spot  where  they  grew — as  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of 
'  underclays  *  or  old  soils  beneath  them,  containing  the  roots  of 
plants — other  beds  of  coal  would  seem  to  have  been  produced 
from  masses  of  drifted  vegetable  matter  that  have  acciunulated 
in  hollows,  have  been  covered  up  by  other  strata,  and  have  then 
slowly  undergone  chemical  change. 

The  purity  of  the  coal  itself,  or  the  absence  from  it  of  earthy 
particles  and  sand,  throughout  areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact 
which  appears  very  difficult  to  explain  when  we  attribute  each 
coal-seam  to  a  vegetation  growing  in  swamps.  It  has.  been 
asked  how,  during  river  inundations  capable  of  sweeping  away 
the  leaves  of  ferns  and  the  stems  and  roots  of  Sigillourice  and 
other  trees,  could  the  waters  £a.il  to  transport  some  fine  mud 
into  the  swamps  ?  One  generation  after  another  of  tall  trees 
grew  with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their  leaves  emd  prostrate 
trunks  formed  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  each  of  which  was 
afterwards  covered  with  mud  since  turned  to  shale.  Yet  the 
coal  itself,  or  altered  vegetable  matter,  remained  all  the  whUe 
uncontaminated  by  earthy  particles.  The  difficulty  will  be 
removed  if  we  consider  what  is  now  taking  place  in  deltas. 
The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage  which  encompasses 
the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the  valley  and  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fluviatile  waters,  in  passing 
through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  dear  themselves 
entirely  before  they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter 
accumulates ;  and  this  accumulation  may  go  on  for  centuries, 
forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favourable.  There  is  little  chance 
of  the  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in  such  cases.  Thus  in  the 
large  submerged  tract  called  the  '  Sunk  Country,'  near  New 
Madrid,  forming  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  erect  trees  have  been  standing  ever  since  the  year 
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1811-12,  killed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  that  date ;  lacustrine 
and  swamp  plants  have  been  growing  there  in  the  shallows, 
and  several  rivers  have  annually  inundated  the  whole  space,  and 
yet  have  been  unable  to  carry  in  any  sediment  within  the  outer 
boundaries  of  the  morass,  so  dense  is  the  marginal  belt  of  reeds 
and  brushwood.  It  may  be  affirmed  that,  generally,  in  the 
*  cypress  swamps  *  of  the  Mississippi  no  sediment  mingles  with 
the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  decay  of  trees 
and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fact,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana 
is  dried  up,  during  an  unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood  is  set 
on  fire,  pits  are  burnt  into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far 
down  as  the  fire  can  descend,  without  meeting  with  water,  and 
it  is  then  found  that  scarcely  any  residuum  of  earthy  matter 
is  left.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  '  cypress  swamps  *  a  bed  of 
clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the  tall  cypress  (Taxod4>uin  di- 
stichvmb,  Bich.),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal  are  filled 
with  8tigma/ria. 

The  separation  from  the  carbonaceous  masses  in  the  earth's 
crust  of  water,  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  various  hydro- 
carbons must  be  attended  with  a  great  diminution  in  the  bulk  of 
the  mass.  Unger  calculated  that  it  would  require  a  thickness 
of  8*76  feet  of  vegetable  matter  to  make  a  bed  of  coal  one 
foot  in  thickness. 

With  regard  to  the  time  taken  for  the  growth  of  the  materials 
forming  carbonaceous  deposits,  Heer  has  estimated  that  the 
growth  of  one  foot  of  peat  requires  about  a  century. 

There  is  at  Petrosene  in  Transylvania  a  bed  of  coal  of 
tertiary  age  ninety  feet  in  thickness.  If  the  above  estimates  be 
correct,  the  ninety  feet  of  coal  would  represent  788  feet  of  vege- 
table matter,  the  accumulation  of  which  would  require  78,800 


years 
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The  facts  of  the  distribution  of 
the  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  in  the  ocean  have  been  much 
more  fully  made  known  by  the 
various  deep-sea  exploring  expedi- 
tions. The  * "  Challenger  "  Beport 
on  Oceanic  Deposits,'  by  Dr.  John 
Murray  and  Prof.  A.  Benard,  con- 
tains much  valuable  information 
illustrating  the  origin  of  limestones 
and  other  marine  deposits.  The 
final  volume  of  the  Beports  con- 


tains a  useful  summary  of  all  the 
facts  which  were  ascertained  by 
the  *  Challenger '  and  the  deep-sea 
exploring  expedition  concerning  the 
distribution  of  life  forms  at  various 
depths  in  the  ocean.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  formation  of  coal,  the 
student  will  find  much  valuable 
information  in  'Coal:  its  History 
and  Uses,'  by  Professors  Green, 
Miall,  Thorpe,  Bucker,  and  Mar- 
shall, 1878. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CONSOLIDATION  AND   SUBSEQUENT  ALTERATIONS   OF   STRATA  AND 
PETRIFACTION   OF   ORGANIC   REMAINS 

Consolidation  of  strata — Concretionary  structures — Jointed  structure — 
Mineralisation  of  organic  remains — Formation  of  casts — ^Wonderful 
preservation  of  the  internal  structures  of  fossil  organisms — Petrifac- 
tions and  incrustations — Pseudo-fossils. 

Having  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of 
sedimentary  formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition 
of  inorganic  matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  we  may  next 
treat  of  the  consolidation  of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petrifac- 
tion of  embedded  organic  remains. 

Consolidation  of  strata. — In  the  case  of  some  calcareous 
rocks,  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition.  But 
there  are  many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing  process  comes 
into  operation  long  afterwards.  We  may  sometimes  observe, 
where  the  water  of  ferruginous  or  calcareous  springs  has  flowed 
through  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel,  that  iron  or  lime  compounds 
have  been  deposited  in  the  interstices  between  the  grains  or 
pebbles,  so  that  in  certain  places  the  whole  has  been  bound 
together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set  of  strata  remaining  in  other 
parts  loose  and  incoherent. 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at 
Kellaways  in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  sandy  stratmn,  belonging  to 
the  Jurassic  formation  of  geologists,  may  be  traced  through 
sevisral  counties,  the  sand  being  for  the  most  part  loose  and 
unconsoHdated,  but  becoming  stony  near  Kellaways.  In  this 
district  there  are  numerous  fossil  shells  which  have  decomposed, 
having  for  the  most  part  left  only  their  casts.  The  calcareous 
matter  hence  derived  has  evidently  served,  at  some  former 
period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siliceous  grains  of  sand,  and  thus  a 
soHd  sandstone  has  been  produced.  If  we  take  fragments  of 
many  sandy  or  argillaceous  rocks,  retaining  the  casts  of  shells, 
and  plunge  them  into  dilute  acid,  we  see  the  mass  immediately 
breaks  up  into  sand  or  mud ;  the  cement  of  calcium  carbonate, 
derived  from  the  shells,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint. 
In  some  loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so 
advanced  a  stage  of  decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder 
when  touched.  It  is  clear  that  water  percolating  such  strata 
may  soon  remove  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  shell;  and,  unless 
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circumstances  cause  the  calcium  carbonate  to  be  again  deposited, 
the  grains  of  sand  will  not  be  cemented  together ;  in  which  case 
no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will  remain. 

It  is  evident  that  silica  and  calcium  carbonate  are  widelj 
diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which  permeate 
the  earth's  crust,  and  thus  a  stony  cement  is  ofben  supplied 
to  sand,  pebbles,  or  any  fragmentary  mixture.  In  some  con- 
glomerates, like  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertfordshire  (a  Lower 
Eocene  deposit),  pebbles  of  flint  and  grains  of  sand  are  united 
by  a  siliceous  cement  so  firmly  that,  if  a  block  be  broken,  the 
fbbcture  passes  as  readily  through  the  pebbles  as  through  the 
cement. 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  become  solid  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  rocks  under  which  they  have 
been  buried.  The  consolidation  of  rocks  is  often  largely  due  to 
the  chemical  action  of  the  water  and  gases  which  penetrate 
the  minutest  pores  of  rocks,  and  the  consequent  deposition  of 
calcium  carbonate,  iron  carbonate  or  oxide,  silica,  and  other 
minerals  previously  held  in  solution. 

Most  stones  on  being  freshly  quarried  are  found  to  be  soft 
and  easily  cut,  but  harden  by  exposure.  The  marl  recently 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  in  North  America,  is 
soft  and  often  filled  with  freshwater  shells ;  but  if  a  piece  be 
taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  only  be 
broken  by  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake,  therefore, 
were  drained,  such  a  deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  of  strata 
of  marlstone,  like  that  observed  in  many  ancient  European 
formations,  and,  like  them,  containing  freshwater  shells. 

Concretionary  otmeture. — It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
heterogeneous  materials  which  rivers  transport  to  the  sea  may 
at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  artificial  mixture  called  pozzo- 
lana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  lime  has  been  added.  This  substance  hardens,  and 
becomes  a  solid  stone  in  water,  and  was  used  by  the  Bomans 
in  constructing  the  foundations  of  buildings  in  the  sea.  Conso- 
lidation, in  such  cases,  is  brought  about  by  the  chemical  reaction 
which  takes  place  between  the  silica  and  lime.  After  deposi- 
tion particles  of  similar  chemical  composition  seem  often  to  exert 
a  mutual  attraction  for  each  other,  and  segregate  in  particular: 
spots,  forming  lumps,  nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus,  in  many 
argillaceous  deposits  there  are  calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  con- 
cretions, ranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  general  stratification ;  an 
arrangement  which  took  place  after  the  shale  or  marl  had  been 
thrown  down  in  successive  laminae ;  but  these  laminae  are  often 
traceable  through  the  concretions,  remaining  parallel  to  those  of 
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the  surrounding  unconsolidated  rock  (see  fig.  67).  Such  nodules 
of  argillaceous  limestone  have  often  a  shell  or  other  foreign 
body  in  the  centre.  In  some  cases  these  nodules  exhibit  a 
series  of  ramifying  cracks  which  are  usually  filled  with  calcite. 
Nodules  of  this  kind  are  called  *  Septcuia.*  The  calcareo-argilla- 
ceous  nodules  often  contain  much  ferrous  carbonate,  and  some- 
times constitute  valuable  iron-ores. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  concretionary  struc- 
ture are  those  described  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  abounding 
in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England.  The 
spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  dia- 
meter of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  concentric  and 
radiated  structure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laminee  of  origi- 
nal deposition  pass  iminterruptedly  through  them.  In  some 
cliffs  this  limestone  resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of  cannon* 
balls.  Some  of  the  globular  masses  have  their  centre  in  one 
stratum,  while  a  portion  of  their  exterior  passes  through  to  the 
stratum  above  or  below.    Thus  the  larger  spheroid  in  the  an- 


Fig.  67. 


Fig.  68. 


Calcareous  nodules  in  lias, 
seen  in  section. 


Spheroidal  concretions  in  magnesian 
limestone. 


nexed  section  (fig.  68)  passes  from  the  stratum  h  upwards  into 
a»  In  this  instance  we  must  suppose  the  deposition  of  a  series 
of  minor  layers,  first  forming  the  stratum  6,  and  afterwards  the 
incumbent  stratum  a ;  then  a  movement  of  the  particles  took 
place,  and  the  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  separated 
from  the  more  impure  and  mixed  matter  forming  the  still  un- 
consolidated parts  of  the  stratum.  Crystallisation,  beginning 
at  the  centre,  must  have  gone  on  forming  concentric  coats 
around  the  original  nucleus  without  interfering  with  the  lami- 
nated structure  of  the  rock. 

By  similar  processes  of  segregation  and  crystallisation  in 
masses  of  mixed  materials,  the  structures  known  as  '  cone-in- 
cone;'  *  beef,*  *  stylolites,*  &c.,  have  evidently  been  formed.  The 
crystaUising  material  in  these  cases  is  usually  either  calcium  car- 
bonate or  ferrous  carbonate,  and  the  clay  or  other  foreign  materials 
are  caught  up  and  included  in  the  crystals.  In  the  Fontainebleau 
sandstone  we  have  a  mixture  of  sand  and  calcium  carbonate^ 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  rock,  groups  of  large  and  perfect  crystals 
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of  calcite  are  formed,  which  are  crowded  with  sand  grains  caught 
•up  by  the  growing  crystals.  The  curiouB  structures  known  to 
geologists  as  *  botryoidal/  *  mammillated/  &c.,  are  due  to  similar 
selective  and  crystallising  agencies  operating  in  the  midst  of 
great  rock-masses. 

The  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  have  often  been  subjected  to 
great  pressure  for  long  periods  of  time  from  the  accumulation  of 
thousands  of  feet  of  rock  above  them.  Such  pressures  are 
capable  of  bringing  about  the  coherence  of  finely  divided 
materials  like  clay ;  this  is  illustrated  by  the  process  of  making 
lead  pencils  by  subjecting  powdered  graphite  to  pressure,  and 
by  the  very  suggestive  experiments  of  M.  Spring,  who  has 
shown  how  many  powdered  materials  may  be  converted  into 
hard  and  coherent  masses  by  the  action  of  pressure  alone. 

Analogous  effects  of  consolidation  and  condensation  have 
arisen  when  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  forced 
in  various  directions  by  those  mechanical  movements  hereafter 
to  be  described,  by  which  strata  have  been  bent,  broken,  and 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Kocks  of  more  yielding 
materials  must  often  have  been  forced  against  others  previously 
consolidated,  and  may  thus,  by  compression,  have  acquired  a 
new  structure.  Finely  laminated  and  cleaved  structures  in 
rocks  are  produced  and  intensified  by  the  action  of  pressure. 

pointed  stmoture. — Joints  are  natural  fissures  which  often 
traverse  rocks  in  straight  and  well-determined  planes,  more  or 
less  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  bedding  or  stratification.  If 
a  sufficient  nmnber  cross  each  other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is 
split  into  symmetrical  blocks,  and  they  afford  to  the  quarryman 
the  greatest  aid  in  the  extraction  of  blocks  of  stone.  The  faces 
of  the  joints  are  for  the  most  part  smoother  and  more  regular 
than  the  surfaces  of  true  strata.  The  joints  are  straight- cut 
fissures,  sometimes  slightly  open,  and  often  pass  not  only 
through  layers  of  successive  deposition,  but  also  through  balls 
of  limestone  or  other  matter,  which  have  been  formed  by  con- 
cretionary action  since  the  original  accumulation  of  the  strata, 
and  in  the  case  of  conglomerates  even  through  quartz  pebbles. 
Such  joints,  therefore,  must  often  have  resulted  from  one  of  the 
last  changes  superinduced  upon  sedimentary  deposits. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  69),  the  fiat  surfaces  of  rock, 
A,  B,  c,  represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of 
other  joints,  J,  J,  are  parallel,  s  s  are  the  lines  of  stratification ; 
D  D  are  lines  of  slaty  cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a 
considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked, 
enormous  masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  by 
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neiH'ly  vertical  partings,  and  these  jointa  ore  often  bo  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  planes  of  stratification,  that  an  inexpe- 
rienoed  observer  will  almost  inevitably  confound  them,  end 
sappose  the  strata  to  be  perpendicnlar  in  places  where  in  fact 
they  are  almost  horizontal.  Jnkes  observed  joints  in  recently 
formed  coral  rock  in  the  Australian  and  other  reefs.  Joints  are 
due  to  contraction  of  strata  during  consolidation,  and  abo  to 
great  movements  which  take  place  in  the  earth's  crust. 

Joints  in  aqneons  rock-masses  are  supposed  to  be  analogoos 

-  to  the  partings  which  separate  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks  into 
cuboidol  and  prismatic  masses.  On  a  small  scale  we  see  clay  and 
starch  when  dried  split  into  similar  shapes ;  this  is  often  caused 

.  by  simple  contraction,  whether  the  shrinking  be  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  water,  or  to  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is 
well  known  that  sandstones  and  other  rocks  expand  by  the 
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application  of  heat,  and  then  contract  again  on  cooling ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust 
have,  in  the  course  of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and  again 
to  very  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  These  alternations 
.  of  temperature  have  probably  contributed  largely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  joints  in  rooks. 

In  many  coimtrisH  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on  sandstone 
or  shale,  the  aqueous  rock  has  for  the  distance  of  several  feet 
from  the  point  of  junction  assumed  a  columnar  structure  similar 
to  that  of  the  igneous  mass.  In  like  manner  some  hearthstones, 
after  exposuTe  to  the  beat  of  a  furnace  without  being  melted, 
have  separated  into  prismatic  blocks. 

MlnvrBllaatloB  of  orcanlo  rBmaln*. — The  changes  which 
fossil  organic  bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  firet  em- 
bedded in  rocks  throw  much  light  on  the  consolidation  of 
strata.    In  some  modem  deposits,  shells  and  other  organic 
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remains  have  been  scarcely  altered  in  the  course  of  oehtnfies,  < 
having  simply  lost  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.  Sach  slightly 
altered  organisms  are  spoken  of  as  sub-fossil  forms.  But  in 
other  cases  the  shell  may  have  disappeared,  and  left  an  impression 
only  of  its  exterior,  and  perhaps  also  a  mould  of  its  interior ; 
in  other  cases  again  we  find  a  reproduction  of  the  shell  itself  in 
some  new  material  taking  the  place  of  the  original  matter 
which  has  been  removed.  These  dififerent  forms  of  fossilisation 
may  easily  be  understood  if  we  examine  the  mud  recently  thrown 
out  from  a  pond  or  canal  in  which  there  are  shells.  If  the  mud 
be  argillaceous,  it  acquires  consistency  on  drying,  and  on  breaking 
open  a  portion  of  it  we  find  that  each  shell  has  left  impressions 
of  its  external  form.  If  we  then  remove  the  shell  itself,  we  find 
within  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  having  the  form  of  the  interior  of 
the  shell.    This  form  is  often  very  dififerent  from  that  of  the 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


Chemnittia  HeddingtoneruiSt  Sow. ;  sp.,         Pleurotomaria  angliea^  Sow. ;  sp., 
I  nat.,  and  cast  of  the  same.    Coral  Rag.  nat.,  and  cast,  Lias,  |  nat. 

outer  shell.  Thus  a  cast  such  as  a,  fig.  70,  commonly  called  a 
fossil  screw,  would  never  be  suspected  by  any  one  but  a  concholo- 
gist  to  be  the  internal  shape  of  the  fossil  univalve,  &,  fig.  70. 
Nor  should  we  have  imagined  at  first  sight  that  the  shell  a  and 
the  cast  &,  fig.  71,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  fossil.  The  reader 
will  observe  in  the  last-mentioned  figure  (&,  fig.  71),  that  an 
empty  space  shaded  dark,  which  the  aheU  itself  once  occupied, 
noiir  intervenes  between  the  enveloping  stone  and  the  cast  of  the 
smooth  interior  of  the  whorls.  In  such  cases  the  shell  has  been 
dissolved  and  the  component  particles  removed  by  water  per- 
colating the  rock.  If  the  nucleus  were  taken  out,  a  hollow 
mould  would  remain,  on  which  the  external  form  of  the  shell 
with  its  tubercles  and  striae,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  71,  would  be  found 
embossed.  Now,  if  the  space  alluded  to  between  the  nucleus 
and  the  impression,  instead  of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled 
up  with  calcareous  spar,,flint j  pyrites,  or  other  mineri^,  we  then 
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obtuD  from  tlie  monld  on  exact  reprodaction  both  of  the  external 
and  internal  foim  of  the  origiiial  sbeU.  In  this  manner  silicified 
casts  of  shells  have  been  formed  ;  and  if  the  material  of  the 
micleiu  happen  to  be  incoherent,  or  solnhle  in  acid,  we  can  then 
procure  in  flint  an  empty  shell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact 
connterpart  of  the  original.  This  cast  ma;  be  compared  to  a 
bronze  statue,  representing  merely  the  superficial  form,  and  not 
Ihe  intern^  organisation;  bat  there  is  another  description  of 
petri&ction  hy  no  means  imcommoD,  and  of  a  mneh  more 
wonderfdl  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  certain  anatomical 
models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forms  and  features, 
bnt  the  nerves,  blood- vessels,  and  other  internal  o^aos,  are  also 
shown.  Thos  we  find  corals,  originally  calcaisons,  in  which  not 
only  the  general  shape,  but  also  the  minnte  and  complicated 
internal  organisation,  is  retained  in  flint-, 

Snch  a  process  of  fossilisation  is  still  more  remarkably  es> 

hibited  in  fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the 

rings    of   annoal   growth,   but   all    the 

minute    vessels    and    medullary    Tays. 

Many  of  the  minute  cells  and  fibres  of 

plants,  and  even  those  spiral  vessels 

which  in  the  living  vegetable  can  only 

be  discovered   by  the  microscope,  are 

preserved.     Among  many  instances  of 

the  kind  may  be  mentioned  a  fossil  tree, 

seventy-two  feet  in  length,  found    at 

(roS^e'w  ™  messu^  Gosforth,  near  Newcastle,  in  sandstone 

iD»eTiffl<!d  ",  siiowing  tei-   strata  associated  with  coal.     By  catting 

a  transverse  slice  so  thin  as  to  transmit 

light,  and   magnifying   it   about  fifty-five  times,  the  stmcture 

as  seen  in  fig.  72  is  exhibited.     A  texture  equally  minute  and 

complicated  has  been  observed  in  the  wood  of  large  trunks 

of  fossil  trees  found  in  the  Craigleith  quarry,  near  Edinbnrgh, 

where  the  stone  was  not  siliceous,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  calcium 

carbonate.      The   parallel   rows  of  vessels  here  seen  are  the 

rings  of  annual  growth,  but  in  one  part  they  are  imperfectly 

preserved,   the    wood    having    probably    decayed   before   the 

mineralising  matter  had   penetrated  to  that  portion  of  the 

tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  fossilisation  in  snch 
cases,  we  may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  generaUy  per- 
meated by  water  charged  vrith  nnnate  portions  of  oalcareoas, 
siliceous,  and  other  earths  in  solution.    In  what  manner  they 

'  Wilham,  •  Fossil  VagBtablea,'  ISBl.      Plate  IV.  fig  1. 
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become  so  impregnated  will  be  afterwards  considered.  If  an 
organic  substance  is  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time  decay,  or  be  resolved  into  its 
component  elements,  consisting  nsually  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon,  which  pass  into  the  atmosphere  as  water, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia.  But  if  the  same  substance 
be  submerged  in  water,  it  will  decompose  more  gradually;  and 
if  buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly ;  as  in  the  familiar  example 
of  wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timber.  Now,  if  as  fast  as  each 
particle  is  set  free  by  decomposition,  a  particle  of  calcium  carbo- 
nate, silica,  or  other  mineral  is  at  hand  ready  to  be  precipitated, 
we  may  imagine  this  inorganic  matter  to  take  the  place  just 
before  left  unoccupied  by  the  organic  molecule.  In  this  manner 
a  cast  of  the  interior  of  certain  vessels  may  first  be  taken,  and 
afterwards  the  more  solid  walls  of  the  same  may  decay  and 
suffer  a  like  transmutation.  Yet  when  the  whole  is  petrified, 
it  may  not  form  one  homogeneouB  mass  of  stone.  Some  of  the 
original  ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  organic  elements  may  remain 
mingled  in  certain  parts,  or  the  fossilising  substance  itself  may 
be  differently  coloured  at  different  times,  or  so  crystallised  as 
to  reflect  light  differently,  and  thus  the  texture  of  the  original 
body  may  be  faithfully  exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  princi- 
ples, we  have  any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be 
thrown  down  precisely  in  those  spots  where  organic  decompo- 
sition is  in  progress.  The  following  interesting  experiments 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  Professor  Gdppert,  of  Breslau, 
with  a  view  of  imitating  the  natural  process  of  fossilisation, 
steeped  a  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  waters, 
some  holding  siliceous,  others  calcareous,  others  metallic  matter 
in  solution.  He  found  that  in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  or 
sometimes  even  days,  the  organic  bodies  thus  immersed  were 
mineralised  to  a  certain  extent.  Thus,  for  example,  thin  ver- 
tical slices  of  deal,  taken  from  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestris,  L.), 
were  immersed  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  When  they  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  for 
several  days,  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  until 
the  vegetable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained  but 
iron  oxide,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the 
deal  so  exactly  that  casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar 
to  this  fEunily  of  plants  were  distinctly  visible  under  the  micro  • 
scope. 

The  exact  reproduction  of  the  minute  internal  structures  of 
organisms  is  doubtless  facilitated  by  the  extreme  slowness  with 
which  the  changes  take  place.    The  molecules  of  the  animal 
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and  vegetable  tissues  are  one  by  one  broken  up  and  removed 
in  a  gaseous  state,  and  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  takes 
its  place.  The  highest  powers  of  our  microscopes  are  far  from 
reaching  the  ultimate  chemical  molecules,  and  hence  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  individual  cells  and  vessels  of  plants,  and 
even  the  markings  in  these  cells  and  vessels,  exquisitely  repro- 
duced in  mineral  matter;  and  all  the  minute  structures  in 
corals,  shells,  and  bones  preserved  with  the  same  delicacy. 
Even  flowers  and  the  wings  of  insects  may  sometimes  be  found 
exquisitely  preserved  in  a  fossil  state. 

The  chief  substances  which  replace  vegetable  and  animal 
remains,  and  thus  form  fossils  or  true  petrifactions,  are  calcium 
carbonate  (in  the  forms  of  the  minerals  calcite  and  aragonite), 
ferrous  carbonate  (which  is  often  converted  into  various  iron 
oxides  more  or  less  hydrated),  iron  disulphide  (in  the  forms 
known  as  pyrites  and  marcasite),  and  silica  (in  the  forms  of  opal, 
chalcedony,  and  quartz).  But  besides  these  four  very  common 
fossilising  materials  almost  any  mineral  may  be  found  replac- 
ing the  substance  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  organism,  or  occu- 
pying the  empty  space  left  by  its  removal. 

These  true  *  fossils '  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  in- 
crustations of  organic  bodies  by  calcium  carbonate  which  are 
found  in  districts  where  calcareous  springs  abound,  and  which 
are  often  erroneously  spoken  of  as  *  petrifactions.*  In  Derbyshire, 
Auvergne,  and  other  similar  districts,  leaves,  twigs,  birds'  nests, 
and  even  larger  structures  may  be  found  coated  over  and  pre- 
served by  a  thin  s1%blagmite-like  layer  of  calcium  carbonate,  which 
has  been  deposited  from  a  so-called  *  petrifying  spring.'  Indeed, 
such  springs  are  sometimes  employed  for  coating  artificial  sub- 
stances, and  producing  casts  or  reproductions  of  objects  of  art. 

We  must  also  be  on  our  guard  against  treating  as  fossils 
those  accidental  representations  of  natural  objects  which  some- 
times occur  in  rocks.  Thus  in  irregular  flints  and  other  con- 
cretions a  more  or  less  fanciful  resemblance  to  twigs  or  nuts, 
fingers  or  toes,  and  various  other  parts  of  plants  and  n.T>iTni>.lB 
may  sometimes  be  traced.  When  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  such  resemblances  are  more  than  accidental,  we  speak  of 
the  object  as  a  '  pseudo -fossil.' 

There  are  some  pseudo-fossils,  however,  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  real  fossils.  On  exposed  rock-sur- 
faces we  often  find  a  curious  *  mimic  vegetation  '  (like  the  frost  on 
a  window-pane),  known  as  dendrites  (figs.  73-75),  and  these  have 
often  been  taken  for  the  remains  of  plants.  Similar  structures 
are  found  enclosed  within  the  so-called  '  moss-agates.* 

On  the  surface  of  slates  at  Wicklow,  Ireland,  peculiar  mark- 
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inga  Bnpposed  to  be  the  remainB  of  plants,  bryozoa  or  aome  other ; 
organiBms,  have  been  found,  and  have  received  the  name  of 
OWtamia,  two  distinct  epeoies  being  recognised.  Professor 
Bollaa  baa  shown  grounds,  however,  for  believing  that  these 


Dendritoa  on  wttaeea  of  ftlot  bo 

a.  Natnral  dM.       »,  NMuml  alu.       e.  Uignlfled, 
I-.  Msgntaad. 

markings  are  not  really  of  organic  origin,  bnt  may  be 
'  psendo-foseilB,'  formed  by  a  peculiar  wrinkling  of  the  surfaces 
of  a  fine  nmd  in  drying.  There  are  many  tracks  and  burrows 
formed  by  worms  and  other  creatuies  living  on  muddy  and 
sandy  shores,  that  have  been  mistaken  for  fosei]  plants — as  has 
been  shown  by  Nathorst. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  a  psecdo- fossil,  however,  is 
the  &mouB  '  Eozoon  eanadente,'  Daw.,  which  was  long  regarded 


Oldhamia  radlala,  PorbM.  Oldlianila  anHaaa,  Forbes. 

WlcUow,  Ireland.  Wlcklow,  Iieltuid. 

as  the  oldest  known  fossil.  ThiscousistHoflayeTsof  white  calcite 
and  of  a  green  silicate  so  remarkably  intergrown  as  to  simulate 
in  a  very  striking  manner  the  internal  structure  of  certain 
organisms   (foraminifera).     Many   very   able   naturalists   have 
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been  dMeived  hy  the  curious  reBomblances  of  '  eozoon '  to  real 
orgtmiems.  Iq  the  accompanjing  drawing  the  foUoving  struo- 
tures  may  be  noted :  (1)  The  arrangemeat  of  cells  like  those  of 
foraminiferal  shells ;  (2)  the  rod-like  coonecting  proosBBes  re- 
sembhng  '  stolons ; '  (3)  the  curious  series  of  branching  tubuli, 
like  what  is  known  in  the  'intermediate  skeleton'  of  those 
orgsjiisms ;  and  (4)  the  apparently  finely  perforated  shell  sub- 
stance ('  nmnmuline  layer ')  can  all  be  made  out  under  the  micro- 
Bcope.  In  spite  of  these  etriking  resemblances,  however,  the 
most  recent  investigations  of  luicioscopistB  and  mineralogists 
^s.  1»-  Fig.  79. 


fig.  TS,    n.  Cliamben  of  lovia  tier  communicating  at  -t-,  and  aepantei  tn 
^iLolng  cbamben  at   ©  by  ar  '-■-' '--  --^'- —    " — — ->   t..  — 


('KummuUnelaTeT^),  (Tbtrse  tDhules  pass  with  UDifonn  pmsUsllBm  f  com  ths 
Inner  to  the  oater  surface^  opening  M  regular  distancs  from  FSDh  otivr.) 
d.  luterQWdlateakeletoD)  composed  of  1iomogeaeoiu«lL«UnibEtaoce,ttaTflna1bT 
GtolonlterDus  passagee  (/),  connocting  the  chambers  o(  the  two  tiers.  *.  Qaud 
system  In  Intermediate  ueleton,  fihowing  the  athoKscent  HBroodlc  prolonga. 


d.  lotermedlate  skeleton,  composed  of  homogeneoiuthellnil 
u  In  Inl 
(Pig. 

Fig.  '9.    DeoBldSed  portion  of  natural  roe 


leavelittle  room  for  doubt  that  the  structures  are  all  of  inorganio 
origin  and  of  an  imitative  character. 

These  and  umjlar  cases  illnstrate  the  necessity  of  great  cantion 
on  the  part  of  the  geologist  in  discriminating  between  true  fossils 
showing  real  organic  structures  and  the  curiously  imitative 
Btructures  which  sometimes  result  from  the  action  of  segrsgati've 
and  crystallising  forces  acting  within  rock-masses. 

The  chemical  procesaeB  inTolTOd  of  Geology,'  «h  edition,  1895.    The 

in  the  conBOiidation   of  strata,  in  miDerslIeation    of    plant    reoiaiiu 

the  fonnation  of  nodules,  caste,  A:c,  has  been   very  ably  discnsBed  by 

and  in  the  petrifaction  of  organic  Professor   Solma-Laubach    in    tM 

remains,  are  described  in  Pro/eaBor  introdaotory  chapter  to  his  '  Posefl 

Hanghton'B  '  Manoal  of  Geology,'  Botany '  (Engliah  edition,  1891). 
Lecture  lU.,  and  in  Dona's '  Manual 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

ELEVATION   OF  STRATA  ABOVE   THE   SEA — HORIZONTAL  AND 
INCLINED   STRATIFICATION — FAULTING 

Why  the  position  of  marine  strata,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be 
referred  to  the  rising  up  of  the  land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea — 
Strata  of  deep-sea  and  shallow- water  origin  alternate — Also  maorine 
and  freshwater  beds  and  old  land  surfaces — ^Vertical,  inclined,  and 
folded  strata — ^Anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves — Dip  and  strike — Struc- 
ture of  the  Jura— Various  forms  of  outcrop — Synclinal  strata  forming 
ridges — ^Connection  of  fracture  and  flexure  of  rocks — Inverted  strata — 
Faults  described — Superficial  signs  of  the  same  obliterated  by  denuda- 
tion— Great  faults  the  result  of  repeated  movements — ^Arrangement 
and  direction  of  parallel  folds  of  strata — Unconformability^)verlap 
>-Dip-slopes  and  escarpments — Outliers  and  inliers. 

XrfUBd  has  been  raised,  not  the  sea  lowered.— It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  aqneous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils 
extend  over  wide  continental  tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain 
chains  rising  to  great  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  what  is  now  dry  land  was  once  under  water. 
But  if  we  admit  this  conclusion,  we  must  imagine,  either 
that  there  has  been  a  general  lowering  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered  by  water,  have 
been  raised  up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus  become  dry 
land.  The  earlier  geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced  to 
this  alternative,  embraced  the  former  opinion,  assuming  that 
the  ocean  was  originally  universal,  and  had  gradually  sunk  down 
to  its  actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands  and  continents 
were  left  dry.  It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive  that 
the  water  had  gone  down  than  that  solid  land  had  risen  upwards 
into  its  present  position.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent 
any  satisfactory  hypothesis  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  so 
enormous  a  body  of  water  throughout  the  globe,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  infer  that  the  ocean  had  once  stood  at  whatever  height 
marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It  moreover  appeared  clear, 
as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that  certain  areas  on  the 
globe  had  been  successively  sea,  land,  estuary,  and  then  sea  again, 
to  finally  become  once  more  habitable  land;  and  that  they  re- 
mained in  each  of  these  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order 
to  account  for  such  phenomena,  without  admitting  any  movement 
of  the  land  itself,  we  are  required  to  imagine  several  retreats 
and  returns  of  the  ocean ;  and  even  then  our  theory  applies 
merely  to  cases  where  the  marine  strata  composing  the  dry 
land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained  those  more  common 
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instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or  placed  on  their 
edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
deposited. 

Geologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has  been  repeatedly  moved 
upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to  change  its  position 
relatively  to  the  sea.  There  are  several  distinct  grounds  for  pre- 
ferring this  conclusion.  First,  it  will  account  equally  for  the 
position  of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which  the 
stratification  remains  horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the 
strata  are  disturbed,  broken,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it 
is  consistent  with  human  experience  that  land  should  rise 
gradually  in  some  places  and  be  depressed  in  others.  Such 
changes  have  actually  occurred  in  pur  own  days,  and  are  now 
in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  violent 
convulsions,  while  in  others  they  have  proceeded  so  insensibly 
as  to  have  been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most  careful  scientific 
observations,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  firom  human  experience  of  a 
rising  or  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any  region,  and  the  ocean 
cannot  be  raised  or  depressed  in  one  place  without  its  level 
being  changed  all  over  the  globe. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  oceans  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
land  rising  above  the  sea-level  renders  it  improbable  that  great 
changes  in  the  relative  position  of  land  and  water  can  be  due  to 
changes  in  the  sea-level.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  minor  alterations  in  the  relations  of  land  and  sea  may 
be  due  to  local  variations  in  the  sea-level ;  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  attraction  of  the  land-masses  and  other  causes  prevent 
the  ocean  level  being  that  of  a  true  sphere. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  con- 
nected with  the  position  of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or  in- 
clined, curved  or  vertical. 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of 
marine  origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal 
position.  Such  are  the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the  south 
of  Sicily,  filled  with  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species 
as  those  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  these  rocka 
rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Other 
mountain  masses  might  be  mentioned,  composed  of  horizontal 
strata  of  high  antiquity,  which  contain  fossil  remains  of  animals 
wholly  dissimilar  to  any  now  known  to  exist.  In  the  south 
of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake  Wener,  the  beds  of  some  of 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  deposits,  called  Silurian  and  Cambrian 
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by  geologists,  occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had  recently 
formed  part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on 
the  retiring  of  the  annual  floods. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were 
always  at  their  present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high 
enough  to  cover  them,  we  suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  uplifted 
to  their  present  height.  This  idea,  however  startling  it  may  at 
first  appear,  is  quite  in  accordance,  as  before  stated,  with  the 
analogy  of  changes  now  going  on  in  certain  regions  of  the  globe. 
Thus  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  been  obtained  thsbt  the  land  is 
experiencing,  and  has  experienced  for  centuries,  a  slow  up- 
heaving movement.^ 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and 
others,  that  very  extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South 
America  have  been  undergoing  slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by 
which  the  level  plains  of  Patagonia,  covered  with  recent 
marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas  of .  Buenos  Ayres,  have  been 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for  the  space 
of  more  than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the  last  four 
centuries,  has  been  established  by  the  observations  of  a  Danish 
naturalist,  Dr.  Pingel.  And  while  these  proofs  of  continental 
elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow  and  insensible  movements,  have 
been  brought  to  light,  the  evidence  has  been  daily  strengthened 
.  of  continued  changes  of  level  effected  by  violent  convulsions  in 
countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  also  inferred  that,  in  those  parts  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  where  circular  coral  islands  (atolls) 
and  barrier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and  continued  sinking 
of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses  of  coral  are 
based,  while  there  are  other  areas  where  the  land  is  on  the  rise, 
and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  hx  above  the  sea-level. 

The  long  submerged  river  valleys  known  as  fiords  in  Scandi- 
navia and  as  firths  in  this  coiintry  bear  striking  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  on  many  coasts  subsidence  has  taken  place.  These 
long  winding  valleys  are  quite  different  from  any  features  that 
are  produced  by  marine  denudation ;  they  have  evidently  been 
.  formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  streams  which  still  occupy  their 
higher  and  unsubmerged  portions. 

Along  our  coasts  we  find  numerous  submerged  forests,  only 
visible  at  low  water,  having  the  trunks  of  the  trees  erect  and 

1  See  *  Principles  of  Geology,'  1867,  p.  814. 
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their  roots  attached  to  them  and  still  spreading  through  the 
ancient  soil  as  when  they  were  living.  They  occur  in  too  many 
places,  and  sometimes  at  too  great  a  depth,  to  be  explained  by 
a  mere  change  in  the  level  of  the  tides,  although,  as  the  coasts 
waste  away  and  alter  in  shape,  the  height  to  which  the  tides  rise 
and  fiftll  is  always  varying,  and  the  level  of  high  tide  at  any 
given  point  may,  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  differ  by  several 
feet  or  even  fathoms.  It  is  this  fluctuation  in  the  height  of  the 
tides,  and  the  erosion  and  destruction  of  the  sea-coast  by  the 
waves,  that  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  in  a  few  cen- 
turies, or  even  perhaps  in  a  few  thousand  years,  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  change  by  subterranean  movement  in  the 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land. 

We  often  behold,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Pem- 
brokeshire, facts  which  appear  to  lead  to  opposite  conclusions. 
In  one  place  is  a  raised  beach  with  marine  littoral  sheUs,  and  in 
another  immediately  adjoining  may  be  a  submerged  forest. 

Alternations  of  marine  and  flresbwater  strata. — It  has 
been  shown  in  the  sixth  chapter  that  there  is  such  a  difference 
between  land,  freshwater,  and  marine  fossils  as  to  enable  the 
geologist  to  determine  whether  particular  groups  of  strata  were 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  or  in  estuaries,  rivers,  or 
lakes.  If  surprise  was  at  first  created  by  the  discovery  of 
marine  corals  and  shells  at  the  height  of  several  miles  above 
the  sea-level,  the  imagination  was  afterwards  not  less  startled 
by  observing  that  in  some  successive  strata  composing  the 
earth's  crust,  with  a  thickness  amounting  to  thousands  of  feet, 
were  comprised  formations  of  littoral  as  well  as  of  deep-sea 
origin,  of  beds  of  brackish  or  even  of  purely  freshwater  forma- 
tion, and  of  others  containing  vegetable  matter  or  coal  which 
accumulated  on  ancient  land.  In  these  cases  we  as  frequently 
find  freshwater  beds  below  a  marine  series,  or  shallow  water 
under  those  of  deep-sea  origin,  as  the  reverse.  Thus  in  boring 
an  Artesian  well  in  London,  we  pass  through  a  marine  clay  (the 
London  clay),  and  then  reach,  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet,  a  shallow-water  and  fluviatile  sand  (the  Woolwich  and 
Beading  beds)  beneath  which  comes  the  white  chalk  originally 
formed  in  a  deep  sea.  Or,  if  we  bore  vertically  through  the 
marine  Lower  Greensand  of  Siurrey,  we  come  upon  a  freshwater 
formation  many  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  called  the  Wealden, 
such  as  is  seen  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  this  is  known  in  its 
turn  to  rest  on  other  purely  marine  beds.  In  like  manner,  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain  we  sink  vertical  shafts  through 
lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness,  and  come  upon  coal,  which 
was  formed  by  the  growth  of  plants  on  an  ancient  land-surface. 
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Vertical,  Inclined,  and  curved  strata. — It  has  been  stated 
that  marine  strata  of  different  ages  are  sometimes  fomid  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  sea,  yet  retaining  their  original 
horizontality ;  but  this  state  of  things  is  quite  exceptional.  As 
a  general  role,  strata  are  inclined  or  bent  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  imply  that  their  original  position  has  been  altered. 

The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  such  a  change  is  afforded 
by  their  standing  up  verticaUy  showing  their  edges,  which  is  by 
no  means  a  rare  phenomenon,  especially  in  moimtainous  coun- 
tries. Thus  we  find  in  Scotland,  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the 
Grampians,  beds  of  conglomerate  alternatiiig  -with  thin  layers 
of  fine  sand,  all  placed  vertically  to  the  horizon.  When  De 
Saussure  first  observed  certain  conglomerates  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  remarked  that  the  pebbles,  being 
for  the  most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  had  their  longer  axes  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  stratification  (see  fig.  80).  From  this  he  in- 
ferred that  such  strata  must,  at  first,  have  been  horizontal, 
each  oval  pebble  having  settled 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  . 
its  flatter  side  parallel  to  the  j-^ 
horizon.  Some  few,  indeed,  of 
the  rounded  stones  in  a  con- 
glomerate occasionally  afford  an 
exception  to  the  above  rule,  for 
the  same  reason  that  in  a  river's 
bed,  or  in  a  shingle  beach,  some 
pebbles  rest  on  their  ends  or 
edges;  these  having  been  shoved  against  or  between  other 
stones  by  a  wave  or  current  so  as  to  assume  this  position. 

Anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves. — ^Vertical  strata,  when 
they  can  be  traced  continuously  upwards  or  downwards  for  some 
depth,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of  great  curves, 
which  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards  or  of  several  miles. 
We  will  first  describe  two  curves  of  considerable  regularity,  which 
occur  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  country  twenty  miles 
in  breadth,  from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  the  sea  near 
Arbroath  (Gg.  81). 

The  mass  of  strata  exhibited  may  be  2,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  red  aiid  white  sandstone  and  various  coloured 
shales,  the  beds  being  distinguishable  into  four  principal  groups 
— namely :  No.  1,  red  marl  or  shale  ;  No.  2,  red  sandstone,  used 
for  building;  No.  8,  conglomerate;  and  No.  4,  grey  paving-stone, 
and  tile-stone  with  green  and  reddish  shale,  containing  peculiar 
organic  remains.  A  glance  at  the  section  will  show  that  each  of 
the  formations  2,  3,  4  is  repeated  thrice  at  the  surfiEMse,  twice 
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with  &  Boutherly,  aod  onoe  with  a  northerly  inclination  or  dip  ; 

and  the  beds  in  No.  1,  which  are  nearly  horizontal,  are  etill 
brought  np  twice  by  a  alight  ctirva- 
tnre  to  the  Burfoce,  onoe  on  each 
side  of  A.  Beginning  at  the  north- 
west estcemity,  the  tile-stones  and 
conglomerates,  No.  4.  and  No.  8,  are 
Tertical,  and  they  generally  form  a 
ridge  parallel  to  the  southern  skirta 
of  the  Orampi&os.  The  superior 
strata,  Nos.  2  and  1,  become  less 
and  lesa  inclined  on  descending  to 
the  valley  of  Strathmore,  where  the 
strata,  having  a  concave  bend,  are 
said  by  geologists  to  lie  in  a 
'  trough  '  or  '  basin.'  Through  the 
centre  of  this  valley  runs  an  ima- 
,  ginary  line  A,  called  technically  a 
'synclinal  axis,'  where  the  beds, 
^  which  are  tilted  in  opposite  direo- 
._  J  tions,  may  be  supposed  to  meet. 
B  *  It  is  most  important  for  the  observer 
J I  to  mark  the  position  of  such  axes, 
M  ^  for  he  wiU  perceive  by  the  diagram 
*"  that,  in  travelling  from  the  north 
,  to  the  centre  of  the  basin,  he  is 
always  passing  firom  older  to  newer 
beds ;  whereas,  after  crossing  the 
line  A,  and  pursuing  his  course  in 
the  same  southerly  direction,  he  is 
continuaUy  leaving  the  newer,  and 
advancing  upon  older  strata.  All 
the  deposits  which  be  bad  before 
examined  begin  then  to  recur  in 
reversed  order,  nntil  he  arrives  at 
the  central  axis  of  the  Sidlaw  hiUs, 
where  the  strata  are  seen  to  form 
an  arch  or  saddle,  having  an  anti- 
elmal  axis  B  in  the  centre.  On 
passing  this  axis,  and  continuing 
towards  the  S.E.,  the  formations  4, 
8,  and  2  are  again  repeated,  in  the 
same  relative  order  of  superposition, 

but  with  a  southerly  dip.    At  Wiuteness  (see  diagram)  it  will  be 

seen  that  the  inclined  strata  are  covered  by  a  newer  deposit,  a. 
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in  horkont&l  beds.  These  axe  composed  of  red  conglomerate 
and  sand,  and  are  newer  than  any  of  the  groups,  1,  2,  8,  4, 
before  described,  and  rest  vnconformahly  upon  strata  of  tlie 
Bandatone  group  No.  2. 

Btrata  which  are  bent  into  a  vertical,  or  nearly  vertical 
position,  and  afterwards  resmne  their  original  horizontality,  are 
said  to  exhibit  a  '.uniolinal '  or  '  monoclinal '  ibid.  A  good 
example  of  such  a  monoclinal  fold  is  exhibited  by  the  beds 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  often 
presented  on  a  much  grander  scale  in  the  Western  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

An  example  of  onrved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  plica- 
tions of  the  rock  are  sharper  and  far  more  numerous  within  an 
equal  space,  has  been  well  described  by  Sir  James  Hall.'    It 

Fig.  8S. 


Curved  Btrata  of  alate  near  Ht.  ibfa  Head,  BerwipkalOre.    (HIT  J,  H»U.) 

occurs  near  St.  Abb's  Head,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
(he  rooks  consist  principally  of  a  bluish  slate,  having  frequently 
a  ripple-marked  surface.  The  undulations  of  the  beds  reach 
&om  (he  top  to  the  bottom  of  cliffs  &om  200  to  800  feet  in  height, 
and  there  are  sixteen  distinct  bondings  in  the  course  of  about 
six  miles,  the  curvatures  being  alternately  concave  and  convex 
upwards.     All  these  strata  were  once  horizontal. 

Voldlnf  by  iMtemI  moTemeiit. — An  experiment  was  made 
by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  the  object  of  illustrating  (he  manner 
in  which  such  strata,  assuming  them  to  have  been  originally 
horizontal,  may  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position.  A 
set  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their 
oppo^te  ends  pressed  towards  eaoh  other  with  saoh  force  as  to 
.cause  theixi  to  approach  more  nearly  together..    Qn  (he  removal 

•  '  Eain.  Ttuns.'  vol.  vii.  pi.  8. 
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of  the  weight  the  layers  of  clgiy  were  found  to  be  curved  sad 
folded,  BO  as  to  bear  a  miniature  resemblanoe  to  the  strata  in 
the  olifb  of  St.  Abb'a  Head.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  in  the  natural  eeotion  or  sea-cliS  we  only  see  the  foldings 
iinperfeotly,  one  part  being  invisible  beneath  the  sea,  and  the 
other,  or  upper  portion,  being  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  denudation,  or  that  action  of  water  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  next  chapter.  The  dark  liaes  in  the  accom- 
panying plan  (Gg.  88)  represent  what  is  actually  Been  of  the 
Btrata  in  the  line  of  olifT  alluded  to ;  the  fainter  liues  indicate 
that  portion  which  is  concealed  beneath  the  sea-level,  as  also 
that  which  is  supposad  to  have  once  existed  above  the  present 

In  Bome  cases  the  flexures  found  in  rocks  form  regular  and 
sweeping  curves;  in  other  cases  sharp  angular  foldings  are 

Pig.  83. 


produced,  and  in  other  oases  the  axis  plane  of  the  fold  becomes 
inclined,  and  overfoldiug  with  inversion  is  the  result. 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lateral 
thrust  must  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several 
pieces  of  differently  coloured  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when 
they  are  spread  out  horizontally,  coveting  them  with  a  book ; 
then  applying  other  books  to  each  end,  and  forcing  them  towards 
each  other.  The  folding  of  the  cloths  (see  fig.  84)  will  imitate 
those  of  the  bent  strata ;  the  incumbent  book  being  slightly 
hited  up,  and  no  longer  touching  the  two  volumes  on  which 
it  rested  before,  because  it  is  supported  by  the  tops  of  the 
anticlinal  ridges  formed  by  the  curved  cloths.  In  like  manner 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  squeezed  strata,  although  late- 
rally condensed  and  more  closely  packed,  are  yet  elongated 
and  made  to  rise  upwards  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
pressure. 
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Whether  the  analogouB  flemtes  in  stratified  rocks  have 
really  been  due  to  similftr  lateral  movements  is  a  qoestion 
which  we  cannot  decide  by  referenoe  to  our  own  observation. 
Our  inability  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  process  is,  perhaps, 
not  simply  owing  to  the  inacceasihility  of  the  subterranean  re- 
gions where  the  mechanical  force  is  exerted,  but  to  the  extreme 
siownesB  of  the  movement.  The  changes  may  sometimes  be 
due  to  variation  in  the  temperature  and  chemical  constitution 
of  mountain  masses  of  rock,  causing  them,  while  still  solid, 
to  expand  or  contract.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  have  scarooly 
more  reason  to  expect  to  witness  the  operation  of  the  process 
within  the  hmited  periods  of  our  scientific  observation  than  to 
see  the  swelling  of  the  roots  of  a  tree,  by  which,  in  the  course  of 
yeuB,  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  may  be  lifted  up,  rent,  or  thrown 
down.  In  both  instances  the  force  may  be  irresistihile,  but  though 
adequate,  it  need  not  be  visible  to  ns,  provided  the  time  re- 

Kg.Bi. 


quired  for  its  development  be  very  great.  The  lateral  pressure 
arising  from  the  unequal  expansion  of  rocks  by  heat  may  cause 
one  mass  lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  gradually  to  occupy 
a  Isfger  apace  so  as  to  press  upon  another  rock,  which,  if  flexible, 
may  he  squeezed  into  a  bent  and  folded  form.  It  will  also  ap- 
pear, when  the  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks  ore  described,  that 
some  of  them,  when  melted  in  the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust, 
have  been  injected  forcibly  into  fissures,  and  after  the  solidifi- 
cation of  such  intruded  matter,  other  sets  of  rents,  crossing  the 
first,  have  been  formed  and  in  their  turn  filled  by  melted  rock. 
Such  repeated  injections  imply  a  stretching,  and  often  upheaval, 
of  the  whole  mass. 

We  also  know,  especially  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to 
earthquokoB,  that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  Interior  of  the 
earth  capable  of  producing  a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  some- 
times very  local,  but  often  extending  over  a  wide  area.  The 
continuance  of  such  a  downward  movement,  especially  if  partial 
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and  confined  to  linear  areas,  may  produce  regolar  folds  in  the 
strata. 

But  the  cause  of  the  great  flexures  and  curvatures  of  strata 
that  are  such  grand  features  in  mountains,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  produces  elevation  and  subsidence  on  the  greatest  scale, 
and  is  that  which  produced  the  continents  and  sea-floors. 
The  force  was  directed  tangentially  to  the  earth*8  surface, 
and  lateral  compression  resulted ;  the  original  horizontal  strata 
were  forced  into  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves,  and  the 
breadth  of  area  was  diminished.  The  force  was  the  outcome 
of  the  energy  of  heat  within  the  globe.  As  the  internal  heat 
was  conducted  to  the  surface  through  cooling  rocks,  to  be 
radiated  into  space,  contraction  occurred.  The  contraction  was 
unequal,  because  rocks  contract  at  different  rates  in  cooling. 
These  irregular  contractions  produced  dragging  down  of  the 
superficies,  and  a  resolved  force  was  produced,  the  direction  of 
which  was  tangential.  The  phenomena  of  slaty  cleavage,  and 
some  metamorphism,  hereafter  to  >be  considered,  are  the  proofs 
of  the  direction  of  the  force  and  of  its  effects.  The  positions 
assumed  by  strata  in  mountain -chains  are  also  evidences  of  the 
same  forces. 

It  is  in  mountain-chains,  indeed,  that  we  find  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  extreme  results  of  lateral  pressure  upon 
stratified  rock-masses.  The  complicated  folds  have  their  axes 
greatly  inclined,  and  the  middle  hmb  is  firequently  dragged  out 
or  crushed,  so  that  the  fold  is  concerted  into  a  fault,  as  was 
shown  by  H.  D.  Bogers.  Very  exaggerated  examples  of  such 
broken  folds  are  called  by  some  authors  thrusts ;  and  examples 
of  them  have  been  described  in  the  Appalachians,  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  and  the  Alps.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  metamorphic  rocks. 
Blp  and  strike. — In  describing  the  manner  in  which  strata 
depart  from  their  original  horizontality,  the  technical  terms 

such  as  '  dip  *  and  '  strike ' 
are  used  by  geologists. 
These  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain.  If  a 
stratum  or  bed  of  rock, 
instead  of  being  quite  level, 
be  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
it  is  said  to  dip ;  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which  it  is  inclined 
is  called  the  direction  of  dip,  and  the  degree  of  deviation  from  a 
horizontal  plane  is  called  the  amount  of  dip,  or  the  cmgle  of  dip. 
Thus,  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  86),  a  series  of  strata  are  in- 
clined, and   they  dip  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
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degrees.  The  atHJce,  or  Kne  of  hearing,  ie  the  prolongation  or 
eitensioii  of  the  strata  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 
Thus,  in  the  above  instance  of  strata  dipping  to  the  north,  their 
strike  must  neoeesarily  be  east  and  west.  We  have  borrowed 
the  word  &oin  the  German  geologists,  ttreiehen  signiiying  to 
extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  A  stratum  which  is 
horizontal,  oi  quite  level  in  all  directions,  has  neither  dip  nor 

It  is  always  important  for  the  geologist,  who  is  endeavotiting 
to  comprehend  the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds 
dip  in  every  part  of  the  district ;  but  it  requires  some  practice 
to  avoid  being  occasionally  deceived,  both  as  to  the  duection  of 
dip  and  the  amount  of  it. 

If  the  upper  surface  of  a  hard  stony  stratum  be  uncovered, 
whether  artificially  aa  in  a  quarry,  or  by  the  waves  at  the  foot  of 
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a  cliff,  it  is  easy  to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compass 
tie  slope  is  steepest,  or  in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if 
poured  npon  it.  This  is  the  true  dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly 
inclined  strata  may  give  rise  to  perfectly  horizontal  lines  in  the 
&oe  of  a  vertical  cliS,  if  the  observer  see  the  strata  in  the  line 
of  their  strilce,  the  dip  being  inwards  from  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
I£  however,  we  come  to  a  break  in  the  chff,  which  exhibits  a 
section  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  hne  of  the  strike,  we  are 
then  able  to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the  drawing  above 
(fig.  86),  wo  may  suppose  a  headland,  one  side  of  which  faces  to 
the  north,  where  the  beds  would  appear  perfectly  horizontal  to 
a  person  in  the  boat ;  while  on  the  other  side,  facing  the 
west,  the  true  dip  would  be  seen  by  the  person  on  shore  to 
be  at  an  angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  our  observations  are 
oonffned  to  a  vertical  precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we 
must  endeavour  to  find  a  ledge  or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one 
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of  the  beds  projecting  beyond  the  others,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  true  dip. 

The  true  dip  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  strike ;  any 
inclination  of  strata  measured  on  a  plane  which  is  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike  we  call  appwrent  dip.  Many  of  the  in- 
clinations of  strata  seen  in  sea-clififs,  quarries,  &c.,  are  evidently 
apparent  and  not  true  dips.  From  one  or  more  apparent  dips, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  strike  is  known,  it  is  always  possible 
to  calculate  the  true  dip  of  a  bed.  Dips  (apparent  and  true)  are 
measured  by  means  of  instruments  called  clinometers,  in  which 
the  vertical  is  given  by  a  plumb-line  or  the  horizontal  plane  by 
a  spirit  level. 

If  not  provided  with  a  clinometer — a  most  useful  instrument 
when  it  is  of  consequence  to  determine  the  inclination  of  the 
strata  with  precision — the  observer  may  measure  the  angle  within 

a  few  degrees,  by  standing  exactly 
opposite  to  a  cliff  where  the  true 
dip  is  exhibited,  holding  the  hands 
immediately  before  the  eyes,  and 
placing  the  fingers  of  one  in  a 
perpendicular  and  of  the  other  in 
a  horizontal  position,  as  in  fig.  87. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  discover  whether 
the  lines  of  the  inclined  beds  bisect 
the  angle  of  90°,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  give 
an  angle  of  45°,  or  whether  it  would 
divide  the  space  into  two  equal  or 
unequal  portions.  You  have  only  to  change  hands  to  get  the 
dip  indicated  by  the  lower  dotted  line  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
horizontal  hand. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  p.  80,  in  describing  the  curved 
strata  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire  and  Berwick- 
shire, that  a  series  of  concave  and  convex  bendings  are  occa- 
sionally repeated  several  times.  These  usually  form  part  of  a 
series  of  parallel  waves  of  strata,  which  are  prolonged  in  the 
same  direction,  throughout  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  that  lofty  chain  of  moun- 
tains has  been  proved  to  consist  of  many  parallel  ridges,  with 
intervening  longitudinal  valleys,  as  in  fig.  88,  the  ridges  being 
formed  by  curved  fossiliferous  strata,  the  nature  and  dip  of 
which  are  occasionally  displayed  in  deep  transverse  gorges,  called 
*  cluses,'  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  chain.  Now  let  us  suppose  these  ridges  and  parallel 
valleys  to  run  north  and  south,  we  should  then  say  that  the 
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girike  of  the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east  and  west. 
Lines  drawn  along  the  smmnitB  of  the  ridgee  A,  B,  would  be 
anticlinal  ases,  and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining 
ToIleyB  a  Bynclinal  axis. 

It  frequently  happens  that  while  the  inclination  of  a  series 
of  strata  is,  on  the  whole,  in  one  particnlar  direction,  we  find 

Fig.  SB. 
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many  irregularities  in  the  amount  of  dip  at  certain  points,  and 
that  occasionally  the  dip  may  be  reversed.  The  careful  atudj 
of  snch  strata  shows  that,  while  having  a  general  slope  in  one 
direction,  the  beds  really  lie  in  a  series  of  very  flat  folds.  The 
prevailing  inclination  of  the  beds  we  speak  of  as  the  general  dip ; 
minor  exhibitions  of  slope  in  the  beds  we  call  local  dip. 

Ontorop  of  atratB. — It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these 
ridges.  A,  B  (Sg.  88),  are  unbroken  on  the  summit,  whereas  one 
of  them,  C,  has  had  its 
upper  portion  carried 
away  by  denudation,  so 
that  the  ridges  of  the 
beds  in  the  foimations 
a,  b,  c,  come  out  to  the 
day,  or,  as  the  miners 
say,  crop  out,  on  the  udes 
of  a  valley.  The  ground 
plan  of  such  a  denuded 
ridge  as  C,  as  ^ven  in  a 
geological  map,  may  he  expressed  by  (he  diagram  fig.  89,  and 
the  cross  section  of  the  some  by  fig.  90.  The  line  D  E,  fig.  89, 
is  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal,  on  each  side  of  which  the  dip  is  in 
opposite  directions,  as  expressed  by  the  arrows.  The  emergence 
of  strata  at  the  snr&ce  is  called  by  miners  their  outcrop  or 
beutet. 

If,  inBt«ad  of  being  folded  into  poredlel  ridges,  the  beds  form 


id  plan  of  (he  damped  rld^  C,  flf-  &I 
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»  hoBB  or  dome-shaped  protuberajice,  and  if  we  eappoBe  the 
Bmniuit  of  the  dome  cut  off  by  a  horizontal  plane,  the  ground 
pl&n  would  exhibit  the  edges  of  the  strata  forming  a  Hucoession 
of  circles,  or  eUipBes,  roimd  a  oommon  centre.    These  circles 

Fig.  ei. 


Slope  of  nOej  10",  dip  of  ettat*  M°. 

are  the  lines  of  strike,  and  the  dip  being  always  at  right  angles 
is  inclined  in  the  course  of  the  circuit  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  quaquaversal  dip — that 
is,  turning  every  way. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by  the 
basset-edges  or  outcrops  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  dif^rent 
inclination  of  the  beds,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to 

Fig.  02. 


have  been  dennded.  One  of  the  simplest  rules,  witli  which  every 
geologist  shonld  be  acquainted,  relates  to  the  Y-like  form  of  the 
beds  as  they  crop  out  in  an  ordinary  valley.  First,  if  the  strata 
be  horizontal,  the  V-like  form  will  be  also  on  a  level,  and  the 
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newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest  heights  on  the  sides  of 
the  valley. 

Secondly,  if  the  beds  be  inoUned  aod  intersected  by  a  vallej 
sloping  in  IJie  same  direction,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  lees 
steep  than  the  slope  of  the  valley,  then  the  V's,  as  they  are 
often  termed  by  the  miners,  will  point  upwards  (see  fig.  91),  those 
formed  by  the  newer  beds  appearing  in  a  superior  position,  and 
extending  highest  up  the  valley,  as  A  is  seen  above  B. 

Thirdly,  if  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  steeper  than  the  slope  of 
the  valley,  then  the  V's  wiU  point  downwards  (see  fig.  92),  and 
those  formed  of  the  older  beds  will  now  appear  nppermost,  as 
B  appears  above  A. 

Fourthly,  in  ever;  case  where  the  strata  dip  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  slope  of  the  valley,  whatever  be  the  angle  of 


Slope  of  valley  Xf,  dip  of  etTHta  20°,  iaopposltiediiwitlooi. 

inclination,  the  newer  beds  will  appear  the  highest,  as  in  the 
first  and  second  cases.  This  is  shown  by  the  drawing  (fig.  98), 
which  exhibits  strata  rising  at  an  angle  of  20°,  and  crossed  by  a 
valley,  which  declines  in  an  opposite  direction  at  20°. 

These  rules  may  often  be  of  great  practical  utility ;  for  the 
difierent  degrees  of  dip  occurring  in  the  two  cases  represented 
in  figs.  91  and  92  may  occasionally  be  encountered  in  following 
the  same  line  of  flexure  at  points  a  few  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  A  miner  unacquainted  with  the  rule,  who  had  first 
explored  the  valley  (fig.  91),  may  have  sunk  a  vertical  shaft 
below  the  coal  seam  A,  imtil  he  reached  the  inferior  bed  B. 
He  might  then  pass  to  the  valley  (fig.  92),  and  discovering  there 
also  the  outcrop  of  two  coal  seams,  might  begin  his  workings  in 
the  nppermost  in  the  expectation  of  coming  down  to  the  other 
bed  A,  which  would  be  observed  cropping  out  lower  down  the 
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valley.    But  a  glance  at  the  section  will  demonstrate  the  futility 
of  such  hopes.^ 

Synclinal  strata  forming  ridgres. — Although  in  some  cases 
an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a  synclinal  axis  a  valley,  as 
in  A,  B,  fig.  88,  p.  87,  yet  this  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  as  the  beds  very  often  slope  inwards  from  either 
side  of  a  mountain,  as  at  a,  5,  fig.  94,  while  in  the  intervening 
-valley  c  they  slope  upwards,  forming  an  arch* 

Pig.  94. 
AnticlinaL 


Grits  and  shales.  Mountain  limestone.  Grits  and  shales. 

Section  of  carboniferous  rocks  of  Lancashire.    (E.  Hull.) 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  F3rrenee8,  great  curvatures 
of  the  strata  are  seen  in  the  sea-cliffs,  where  the  rocks  consist  of 
marl,  grit,  and  chert.  At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  95,  some 
of  the  bendings  of  the  flinty  chert  are  so  sharp  that  specimens 
might  be  broken  off,  well  fitted  to  serve  as  ridge -tiles  on  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Although  this  chert  could  not  have  been 
brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into  this  shape,  it  presents, 
nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of  greatest  flexure 
small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not  wholly  in- 
capable of  breaking,  at  the  period  of  its  displacement.  The 
numerous  rents  alluded  to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  chalce- 
dony and  quartz. 

Fig.  95. 


Strata  of  chert,  grit,  and  marl  near  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  the  fracture  of  solid  rocks  to  take 
place  chiefly  where  the  bending  of  the  strata  has  been  sharpest ; 
the  entire  absence,  however,  of  such  cracks  at  points  where  the 


'  Sir  C.  Lyell  was  indebted  to 
the  late  T.  Sopwith,  Esq.,  for  the 
models  which  he  had  copied  in 
the  above  diagrams;  but  the  be- 
ginner may  find  it  by  no  means 
easy  to  understand  such  copies, 
although,    if   he  were  to  examine 


and  handle  the  originals,  turning 
them  about  in  different  ways,  he 
would  at  onoe  comprehend  tiieir 
meaning  as  well  as  the  import  of 
others  far  more  complicated,  which 
the  same  engineer  has  constructed 
to  illustrate  faults. 
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Fig.  96. 


stram  mnst  have  been  greatest,  as  at  a,  fig.  95,  is  often  very 
remarkable  and  not  always  easy  of  explanation.  We  must 
imagine  that  many  strata  of  hmestone,  chert,  and  other  rocks 
which  are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their  present 
position. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  large  masses  of  matter  behave 
very  dififerently  from  small  fragments  when  force  is  applied  to 
them.  Ice,  sealing-wax,  and  glass  are  brittle  substances,  but 
long  rods  of  these  substances  are  capable  of  being  bent  and 
twisted  without  breaking.  In  many  cases,  too,  such  substances 
behave  very  differently  when  a  force  is  slowly  applied  and  when 
it  is  suddenly  brought  into  action,  and  when  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  taking  place  in  a  mass  it  yields  much  more  easily 
than  when  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature.  The  great 
rock-masses  of  the  earth's  crust  are  of  enormous  dimensions, 
they  have  been  subjected  to  extraordinary  variations  in  tempe- 
rature, and  the  forces  which  have 
operated  on  them  have  acted  with 
extreme  slowness. 

Between  Santa  Caterina  and 
Gastrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent  and 
undulating  gypseous  marls  occur, 
with  here  and  there  thin  beds  of 
solid  gypsum  interstratified.  Some- 
times these  solid  layers  have  been 
broken  into  detached  fragments, 
still  preserving  their  sharp  edges  (g  g,  fig.  96),  while  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  more  pliable  and  ductile  marls,  m  m,  has  not  been 
interrupted. 

We  sometimes  find  that  pebbles,  fossils,  and  other  objects 
included  in  bent  and  folded  strata  exhibit  in  their  crushed  and 
dislocated  appearances  clear  evidence  of  the  great  pressure  to 
which  the  rocks  have  been  subjected.  In  some  cases  pebbles  of 
limestone,  and  even  of  quartzite,  have  been  thrust  against  one 
another  with  such  irresistible  force  as  to  cause  mutual  im- 
pressions to  be  produced  upon  them ;  these  are  called  impressed 
pebbles  by  geologists.  Slickensides  are  grooved  or  polished 
sar&Kies  of  rock  produced  by  the  grinding  of  one  part  of  the 
rock  against  another  during  the  movements  which  have  taken 
place. 

We  have  already  explained  (fig.  94)  that  stratified  rocks  have 
their  strata  usually  bent  into  parallel  folds  forming  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  curves,  a  group  of  several  of  these  folds  having 
often  been  subjected  to  a  common  movement,  and  having  ac* 
quired  a  uniform  strike  or  direction.    In  some  disturbed  regions 
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these  folds  hare  been  doobled  beck  upon  themselTeB  in  such  a 
wwiiwMT  thai  it  is  i^en  difficult  lor  an  experienced  geologist  to 
determine  the  lelatire  age  of  the  beds  eonectljby  sf^eiposition. 
Tbos,  if  we  meet  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section,  fig.  97,  we 
should  naturally  soppose  that  there  were  twehre  distinct  beds, 
or  seto  of  beds,  No.  1,  the  uppermost,  being  the  newest,  and  No. 
12  the  oldest  of  the  series.     But  this  section  may  periu^ 

exhibit  merely  six  beds,  which 
have  been  folded  in  the  manner 
seen  in  fig.  96,  so  that  each  of 
them  is  repeated,  the  position  of 
one  half  being  reversed,  and  part 
of  No.  1,  originally  the  uppermost,  baring  now  become  the 
lowest  of  the  series.  The  upper  part  of  the  curres  seen  in  this 
diagram,  ^.  96,  and  expressed  in  feunter  lines,  has  been 
removed  by  denudation. 

The  phenomena  of  folding,  inversion,  and  reversal  of  strata 
are  seen  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  certain  regions  in  Switzer- 
land, in  precipices  often  more  than  2,000  feet  in  perpendicular 
hei^t,  and  there  are  flexures  not  inferior  in  dimensions  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

Ordinary  inversion  of  strata  is  well  seen  near  Milford,  and 
is  explained  in  the  diagram,  fig.  99.  On  passing  from  N  to  S  the 

topmost  strata,  3,  are 
lower  than  2  and  1. 

The  folding  is  on 
such  a  grand  scale  and 
has  been  so  sharp  in 
the  Alps  that  old  meta- 
morphio  rocks,  whose 
place  is  below  the  sedi- 
mentary strata,  have 
become  indnded  in  the 
folds  and  exposed  by 
denudation.  The  old 
rocks  then  appear  newer  than  some  of  the  younger  strata.  In 
the  Mont-Blanc  range  the  lateral  crush  has  been  sufficient  to 
cause  the  sedimentary  strata  to  dip  under  the  old  crystalline 
schists,  as  will  be  explained  when  treating  of  metamorphic  rocks. 
Vractnres  of  tlie  strata  and  fkolts. — When  the  force  to 
which  a  rock-mass  has  been  subjected  has  resulted  in  the 
fracture  and  displacement  of  its  two  portions,  we  have  the 
phenomenon  known  to  geologists  as  a  fault.  Numerous  rents 
may  ofben  be  seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply 
broken,  the  fractured  parts  still  remaining  in  contact ;  but  we 
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often  find  &  fiasure,  eeTsral  inches  or  Tarda  wide,  intervening 
between  the  diannited  portions.  These  fisanies  are  sometiinee 
filled  with  fine  earth  and  eand,  or  with  angular  fi-agments  of 
atone,  evidently  derived  from  the  crushing  of  the  contiguoue 
rooke. 

The  Eoce  of  each  wall  of  the  fiasnre  ia  often  heaatifiilly 
poUahed,  as  if  glazed,  atriated,  or  acored  with  parallel  farrows 
and  ridges,  such  aa  would  be  produced  bjthe  continued  rubbing 
together  of  anr^ea  of  unequal  hardnesa.  These  are  the  polished 
sur&eea  already  referred  to  as '  alickenEidea.'  It  is  supposed  thai 
the  linea  of  the  striffi  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  rocks 
were  moved.  During  one  of  the  minor  earthquakes  in  Chili,  in 
1840,  the  brick  walls  of  a  building  were  rent  vertioalljin  several 
placea,  and  made  to  vibrate  for  several  minutea  during  each 
shock,  after  which  they  remained  uninjured,  and  without  any 
opening,  although  the  line  of  each  crack  waa  atill  viaible.   When 

Plg.M. 
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all  movement  bad  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the  floor  of  the 
house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent,  small  beapa  of  fine  brick- 
dnst,  evidently  produced  by  trituration. 

It  ia  not  uncommon  to  find  the  maas  of  rock,  on  one  side  of 
a  fiasure,  thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which 
it  was  onCe  in  contact  on  the  other  aide.  This  mode  of  dis- 
placement is  called  a  fault,  shift,  slip,  or  throw.  Playfair,  in 
deaoribing  a  fault,  remarks :  '  The  miner  ia  often  perpleied,  in 
hia  aubteiraneous  joumoy,  by  a  derangement  in  the  strata,  which 
changes  at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings  which  had  hitherto 
directed  his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a  certain  plane, 
which  is  sometimeB  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  fig.  100,  sometimes 
obUqne  to  the  horizon  (as  in  C  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds  of 
rock  broken  asunder,  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having 
changed  their  place,  by  eliding  in  a  particular  direction  along 
the  face-'of  the  others.     In  thia  motion  they  have  sometimes 
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preserved  theii  poralleliBm,  as  in  fig.  100,  BO  that  the  strata  on 
each  ude  of  the  faults  A  B,  C  S,  coatinue  pBTsJIel  to  one 
another;  in  other  cases,  the  strata  on  each  side  are  mclined,  as 
in  a,  b,  c,  d  (fig.  103),  though  their  identity  is  still  to  be  lecog- 
nised  by  their  possessing  the  same  thioknesB  and  the  same  in- 
ternal <^aiaoters. 


1,  C  D  hading  Mwarda  the  dowc 


Faults  are  sonaetimes  vertical,  as  at  AB,fig.  100,  but  nsnally 
they  are  inclined  (G  D).  The  inclination  of  a  fault  from  the 
vertical  is  called  its  hade.  Ordinary  faalts  are  those  in  which 
the 'hade'  is  towards  the  downthrow  aide  ofthehult  (see  fig.  101). 
Reversed  faalts  are  those  in  which  the  hade  is  in  the  opposite 
direction  (see  fig.  102).  In  thecaseof  an  ordinary  fault  a  pit  may 

Fig.  101.  Fig.  loa. 


OrdlDU^  fault,   i 
Id  both  case) 


,    -f .-,    .■'.■''^.    ■ 


be  snnk  so  as  to  avoid  the  faulted  bed  altogether ;  while  in  the 
case  of  a  reversed  foult  a  boring  or  pit  may  pass  through  the 
same  bed  twice.  As  seen  from  these  sketches,  the  strata  on  the 
upthrow  side  of  a  foult  are  often  bent  towards  the  downthrow, 
and  the  opposite  is  the  case  on  the  downthrow  aide.  Lateral 
displacement  of  strata  occurs  in  relation  to  the  departure  of  the 
&ult  from  the  vertical.    Usnally,  the  ends  of  strata  close  to  a 
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fault  are  more  or  less  bent :  those  which  have  dropped  down  are 
bent  up  against  the  line  of  fault,  and  those  which  have  been 
pushed  np  have  their  edges  forced  downwards  (see  figs.  101, 102). 
In  Coalbrook  Dale,  deposits  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  cosd, 
several  thousand  feet  thick  and  occupying  an  area  of  many 
miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  broken  rem- 
nants have  been  placed  in  very  discordant  positions,  often  at 
levels  differing  several  hundred  feet  from  each  other.  The  sides 
of  the  faults,  when  perpendicular,  are  commonly  several  yards 
apart,  and  are  sometimes  as  much  as  50  yards  asunder,  the  in- 
terval being  filled  with  broken  debris  of  the  strata  (fault-rock). 
In  following  the  course  of  the  same  fault  it  is  sometimes  found  to 
produce  in  different  places  very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the 
amount  of  shift  being  in  one  place  300  and  in  another  700  feet ; 
this  may  arise  from  the  union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  other 
cases,  the  disjointed  strata  may  in  certain  districts  have  been 
subjected  to  renewed  movements,  which  they  have  not  suffered 
elsewhere. 

Fig.  103. 


E  F,  fault  or  fissure  filled  with  crushed  material  (fault-rock)  on  each  side  of 
which  the  shifted  strata  are  not  parallel. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on 
a  small  scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which 
have  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  ar- 
gillaceous  and  other  beds,  slight  subsidences  having  taken  place 
from  failure  of  support.  Sometimes,  however,  even  these  small 
slips  may  have  been  produced  by  the  subterranean  movements 
which  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  earthquakes ;  for  land 
has  been  moved,  and  its  level,  relatively  to  the  sea,  considerably 
altered,  since  much  of  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  now  covering 
the  surface  of  continents  was  deposited. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  changes  just 
alluded  to,  in  modem  times,  was  observed  in  New  Zealand 
during  the  earthquake  of  January  1855.  In  the  course  of  the 
subterranean  disturbances  a  fracture  in  the  strata  was  produced, 
extending  for  a  distance  of  90  miles.  On  one  side  of  this  fissure, 
the  land  was  elevated  in  places  as  much  as  9  feet,  so  as  to  form 
an  inland  cliff  of  that  height,  but  on  the  other  side  the  strata 
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were  unaffected.  At  the  same  time,  a  large  district  in  the  North 
Island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  was  upraised,  while 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Cook's  Strait  a  subsidence  of  5  feet  took 
place,  so  that  ships  were  obliged  to  go  three  miles  higher  up  the 
river  Wairau  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  A  still  more 
remarkable  example  of  movements  of  the  nature  of  a  fault 
being  observed  in  connection  with  an  earthquake  was  that  which 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  B.  Koto  as  occurring  in  Japan  in  1891. 
In  this  case  a  great  rent  was  produced  which  could  be  traced 
for  more  than  50  miles,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  dis- 
placed on  opposite  sides  of  the  fracture,  in  some  cases  to  the 
extent  of  20  feet.  In  the  roads  which  traversed  the  country, 
moreover,  lateral  shifting  could  be  seen  to  have  taken  place  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fissure,  exactly  like  that  which  is  rendered 
manifest  when  faulted  beds  are  accurately  mapped. 


Fig.  104. 


..< 


ID 


Apparent  alternations  of  strata  caused  by  vertical  faults. 

We  have  already  stated  (p.  92)  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his 
guard,  in  a  region  of  disturbed  strata,  against  inferring  repeated 
alternations  of  rocks,  when,  in  fact,  the  same  strata,  once  con- 
tinuous, have  been  bent  round  so  as  to  recur  in  the  same  section, 
and  with  the  same  dip.  A  similar  mistake  has  often  been 
occasioned  by  a  series  of  faults. 

If,  for  example,  the  dark  line  A  H  (fig.  104)  represents  the 
surface  of  a  country  on  which  the  strata  ab  c  frequently  crop 
out,  an  observer,  who  is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first 
imagine  that  at  every  step  he  was  approaching  new  strata, 
whereas  the  repetition  of  the  same  beds  has  been  caused  by 
vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus,  suppose  the  original 
mass.  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly  inclined  strata, 
and  that  the  different  masses  under  E  F,  F  G,  and  G  D,  sank 
down  successively,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked  in 
the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by 
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the  continnons  lines,  then  let  denudation  take  place  along  the 
line  A  H,  so  that  the  protruding  masRes  indicated  by  the  fainter 
lines  are  swept  away — a  miner  who  has  not  discovered  the 
faults,  finding  the  mass  a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed  of 
coal  four  times  repeated,  might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable 
to  an  indefinite  depth,  but  first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is 
stopped  suddenly  in  his  workings,  for  he  comes  partly  upon  the 
shale  h,  and  partly  on  the  sandstone  c ;  the  same  result  awaits 
him  at  the  fault  F,  and  on  reaching  E  he  is  again  stopped  by  a 
wall  composed  of  the  rock  d. 

The  very  dififerent  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the 
same  strata  are  found  on  the  different  ^ides  of  the  fissure,  in 
some  faults,  are  truly  astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
faults  in  England  is  called  the  *■  ninety-fathom  dike,'  in  the  coal- 
field of  Newcastle.  This  name  has  been  given  to  it  because  the 
same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms  (540  feet)  lower  on  the  northern 
than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The  fissure  has  been  filled 
by  a  body  of  sand,  now  converted  into  sandstone,  which  is 
sometimes  very  narrow,  but  in  other  places  more  than  twenty 
yards  wide.*  The  walls  of  the  fissure  are  scored  by  grooves, 
such  as  would  have  been  produced  if  the  broken  ends  of  the 
rock  had  been  rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the  fault.^  In  the 
Tynedale  and  Craven  faults,  in  the  north  of  England,  the 
vertical^  displacement,  or  *  amount,  of  throw,'  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  is  still  greater,  and  the  fracture  has  extended 
in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more. 
In  the  district  of  Morvern,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  tertiary  basalts  are  faulted  against  the  gneiss  of  the 
district;  the  throw  of  the  fault  being  about  2,000  feet.  Sir 
Andrew  Eamsay  described  a  fault  in  North  Wales  as  having  a 
throw  of  12,600  feet,  or  nearly  2 J  miles !  Some  faults  run  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  dip  of  the  strata;  they  produce  a 
lateral  shift  of  the  beds.  Others  are  along  the  strike  {strike 
faults),  and  often  blot  out  strata  by  not  allowing  them  to  reach 
the  surface.  Step  faults  carry  down  a  stratum,  which  may  be 
near  the  surface,  by  a  series  of  parallel  dislocations,  so  that  it 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  as  it  were,  along  a  set  of  steps ; 
while  trotbgh  faults  let  down  a  portion  of  a  stratum,  which  is 
brought  back  nearly  to  its  normal  position  by  dislocation  in 
opposite  directions  (see  fig.  261,  p.  285). 

Oreat  fknlts  tlie  resalt  of  repeated  moTements. — It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  faults  generally  consist  of  single 
linear  rents ;  there  are  usually  a  number  of  faults  springing  ofif 

*  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Outlines,  <fec.  p.  876. 

*  Phillips,  Geology,  p.  41. 
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&om  the  main  one,  and  sometimes  a  long  strip  of  comitry  seems 
broken  up  into  fragments  by  sets  of  parallel  and  connecting 
transverse  faults.  Oftentimes  a  great  line  of  fault  has  been 
repeated  or  the  movements  have  been  continued  through  suc- 
cessive periods,  so  that,  newer  deposits  having  covered  the  old 
line  of  displaeement,  the  strata  both  newer  and  older  have  given 
way  along  the  old  line  of  fracture. 

Protruding  masses  of  rock  forming  precipices  or  ridges  along 
the  lines  of  great  faults  may  occur ;  but  they  have  usually  been 
removed  by  denudation.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  nearly 
every  coal-field  which  has  been  extensively  worked.  It  is  in 
such  districts  that  the  former  relation  of  the  beds  which  have 
been  shifted  is  determinable  with  great  accuracy.  Thus  in  the 
coal-field  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire  (see  fig.  105), 
a  fault  occurs,  on  one  side  of  which  the  coal-beds,  abed,  must 
once  have  risen  to  the  height  of  500  feet  above  the  corresponding 

Fifir.106. 


Faults  and  denuded  coal  strata,  Ashbj-de-Ia-Zouch.    (Mammatt.) 

beds  on  the  other  side.  But  the  uplifted  strata  do  not  stand 
up  500  feet  above  the  general  surface ;  on  the  contrary,  the  out- 
line of  the  country,  as  expressed  by  the  line  z  z,  is  uniformly 
undulating  without  any  break,  and  the  mass  indicated  by  the 
dotted  outline  must  have  been  denuded  off  and  carried  away. 

In  the  Lancashire  coal-field  the  vertical  displacement  has 
amounted  to  thousands  of  feet,  and  yet  all  the  superficial  in- 
equalities which  must  have  resulted  from  such  movements  have 
been  obliterated  by  subsequent  denudation.  It  appears  that 
there  are  proofs  of  there  having  been  two  periods  of  vertical 
movement  in  one  of  the  faults — one,  for  example,  before,  and 
another  after  the  Triassic  epoch. 

An  hypothesis  which  attributes  such  a  change  of  position  to 
a  succession  of  movements  is  £eu:  preferable  to  any  theory  which 
assumes  each  fault  to  have  been  accompUshed  by  a  single  up- 
cast or  downthrow  of  several  thousand  feet.  For  we  know  that 
there  are  operations  now  in  progress,  at  great  depths  in  the 
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interior  of  the  earth,  by  which  both  large  and  small  tracts  of 
ground  are  made  to  rise  above  and  sink  below  their  former 
level,  some  slowly  and  insensibly,  others  suddenly  and  by  starts^ 
a  few  feet  or  yards  at  a  time ;  whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for 
believing  that,  during  the  last  3,000  years  at  least,  any  regions 
have  been  either  upheaved  or  depressed,  at  a  single  stroke, 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred,  much  less  severiJ  thousand 
feet. 

Faulting  on  a  very  grand  scale  accompanied  mountain  for- 
mation, and  appears  to  have  occurred  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  tangential  thrust,  or  lateral  force,  which  curved 
and  upheaved  the  mass.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  folds  and 
faults  seen  in  mountain  chains  are  found  affecting  rock-masses 
that  have  suffered  metamorphism,  and  will  be  discussed  in 
the  division  of  this  work  which  deals  with  the  metamorphic 
rocks. 

Conformable  and  unoonformable  stratlflcatlon. — When 
strata  rest  one  upon  the  other  horizontally  or  with  the  same 

Pigr.  106. 


UnooDformable  jtmction  of  old  red  sandgtone  and  Silurian  schist  at  the  Sicarr 
Point,  near  St.  Abb's  Head,  Berwickshire. 

dip,  they  are  conformable.  But  strata  are  said  to  be  unconform- 
able when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another  that  the  planes  of 
the  superior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see  fig.  106) . 
In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  a  period  had  elapsed  between  the 
production  of  the  two  sets  of  strata,  and  that,  during  this  in- 
terval, the  older  series  had  been  tilted  and  disturbed.  After- 
wards the  upper  series  accumulated,  in  horizontal  strata,  upon 
it.  If  these  superior  beds,  d  d,  fig.  106,  are  also  inclined,  it  is 
plain  that  the  lower  strata,  a  a,  have  been  twice  displaced — first, 
before  the  deposition  of  the  newer  beds,  d  d,  and  a  second  time 
when  the  same  strata  were  upraised  out  of  the  sea,  and  thrown 
slightly  out  of  the  horizontal  position. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition 
of  two  sets  of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not 
only  been  denuded,  but  drilled  by  perforating  shells.  Thus, 
for  exa^nple,  at  Autreppe  and  Gusigny,  niear  Mons,  bdds  of  an 
ancient  (palseozoic)  limesiione,  highly  inclined,  fmd  ofteh  bent, 
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are  covered  with  horizontal  strata  of  greenish  and  whitish 
marls  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  (fig.  107).  The  lowest,  and 
therefore  the  oldest,  bed  of  the  horizontal  series  is  usually  the 
sand  and  conglomerate,  a,  in  which  are  rounded  fragments  of 
stone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  fragments 
have  often  adhering  shells  attached  to  them^  and  have  been 

Pig.  107.    ' 


Junction  of  unconformable  strata  near  Mous,  in  Belgium. 

bored  by  perforating  mollusca.  The  solid  surface  of  the  inferior 
limestone  has  also  been  bored,  so  as  to  exhibit  cylindrical  and 
pear-shaped  cavities,  as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous  mollusca ; 
and  many  rents,  as  at  b,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards 
into  the  limestone,  have  been  filled  with  sand  and  shells,  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  stratum  a. 

Overlap  of  strata. — Strata  are  said  to  overlap  when  an 
upper  bed  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  a  lower  one.  Sediment 
spread  over  a  region  of  subsidence  has  the  area  of  deposit  gra- 
dually increased,  and  the  newest  formed  strata  will  overlap  the 
next  below  them  if  these  be  inclined  and  their  edges  denuded. 
Thus,'  as  shore  lines  have  subsided,  shallow-water  marine 
deposits  have  crept  over  the  land,  and  as  subsidence  has  pro- 
gressed, deep-water  deposits  have  been  laid  down  upon  these 

Fig.  108. 


Overlap  of  strata. 

abedey  Jurassic  rocks.     1.  Wealden.    2.  Lower  greensand.    8.  Gault.    4.  Upper 
greensand.    5.  Chalk.    (From  Jukes-Brown,  Fhys.  Geol.  p.  888.) 

last.  Unconformable  overlap  (^  overstep '  of  some  authors)  re- 
sults when  one  set  of  strata  rest  upon  others  with  a  different 
angle  of  dip.  When  unconformable  overlap  is  noticed,  lapse  of 
time  and  alterations  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  area  are 
inferred  to  have  taken  place  between  the  deposition  of  the  last 
stratum  of  the  lower  formation  and  the  first  of  the  upper 
formation;  and  this  is  more  obvious  when  erosion  of  a  lower 


str&tuta  is  seen  to  have  taken  place  before  the  deposition  of 
the  upper.  ^^ 

It  is  nsually  found  that  when  two 
series  of  strata  ore  unconformable 
or  overlap,  and  thus  exhibit  a  physi- 
caJ   break,  their   foBBils  differ  c 


sideraUy.     This  change  in  fossils 
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B  termed  a  paleeontological  break,  £  J 

and  it  ma;  be  slight  or  very  nearly  ^  b, 

absolute,  OS  between  the  Chalk  and  J  S 

the  overlying  TertiariBB.  .  _ 

Ittp.alopea  and  Baoftrpineiita.  ' 

The  action  of  denudation,  or  the 
wearing  away  of  tlie  surface  of  the 
land,  will  be  fully  discnased  in  the 
next  chapter;  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  some  of  the  effects  £ 
of  that  action  in  this  place  in  order                                 M- 
to  explain  some  of  the  appearances                               s  . 
presented  by  the  outcrop  of  strata.                                 ^S 

When    one    stratum  is  harder  ^l| 

than    those    above    and   below  it,    si  ^,  - 

sloping  BurfacoB  determined  by  the    ". 
dip  of  the  strata  ore  produced  by    ^ 
denudation,   and    these   ore   called 
dip-tlopei.    The  steep  slopes  formed 
where  such  beds  are  worn  away  are 
called  escarpments.    In  flg.  109  the  _  S 

npper  Cretaceous  strata  are  repre-  J^ 

aented  overlying  all  the  older  beds  ^g, 

down   to  the   Falceozoic;  but  the  &§. 

parts  indicated  by  dotted  lines  have  uSi 

been  removed  by  denudation.  *^^ 

The  beds  of  chalk,  o,  exhibit  a 
good  example  of  a  dip-slope  on  the 
right  and  a  steep  escarpment  to  the 
left.  a 

OntUere    «na    tnlleri.  —  The  | 

same  diagram  illustrates  the  forma-  ^    , 

tion  by  denudation  of  those  isolated  |  , ' 

patches   of  a  stratum   known   to  f  J 

geologists    as  ouiKer*.     Although  ^^' 

the  greater  part  of  the  beds  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines  have  been 
swept  away,  portions  still  renaain- 
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lying  beyond  the  escarpment  formed  by  the  mass  of  the  Uhalk 
and  Upper  Greensand.  Thus  there  have  been  formed  a  nmnber 
of  outliers  of  the  Upper  Greensand,  and  on  the  left  of  the  section 
is  seen  an  outher  composed  of  both  Upper  Greensand  and 
Chalk.  On  a  map  these  outliers  are  seen  as  isolated  patches 
of  a  stratum  surrounded  by  older  beds.  Occasionally,  when 
beds  have  been  bent  into  folds,  denudation  causes  the  exposure 
of  portions  of  an  older  stratum  in  the  midst  of  a  newer  one. 
Such  exposures  were  called  by  the  older  geologists  *  outliers  by 
protrusion,*  but  the  officers  of  the  English  Geological  Survey 
have  introduced  the  use  of  the  more  convenient  term  inUer  for 
masses  of  strata  showing  these  relations. 


It  is  most  important  that  the 
student  should  try  to  master  the 
problems  of  solid  geometry  involved 
m  the  bending  and  fracture  of 
great  stratified  masses,  and  the 
superficial  appearances  produced 
by  the  subsequent  planing  away  of 
their  surfaces  by  denudation.  Great 
assistance  will  be  obtained  by  the 
careful  study  of  Professor  Green's 


*  Physical  Geology,'  third  edition, 
1882,  chapter  xi.,  and  of  Professor 
James  G^ikie's  'Outlines  of  Geo- 
logy,' second  edition,  1888,  chapter 
XV.  The  names  applied  in  different 
countries  to  various  kinds  of  fiex- 
ures  and  faults  are  explained  in 
Heim  and  Margerie's '  Les  Disloca- 
tions de  r^corce  terrestre,'  1888. 


CHAPTER  IX 

I 

DENUDATION  AND   ITS  EFFECTS 

Denudation  defined — Its  amount  more  than  equal  to  the  entire  mass  of 
stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust — Snbaerial  denudation — Action 
of  the  wind — Action  of  running  water — Alluvium  defined— Different 
ages  of  alluvium — Denuding  power  of  rivers  affected  by  rise  or  fall  of 
land — Littoral  denudation — Inland  sea-cliffs  —  Escarpments  —  Sub- 
paarine  denudation — Doggerbank — Newfoundland  haink — Denuding 
power  of  the  ocean  during  emergence  of  land. 

Denudation,  which  has  been  occasionally  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  consists  in  the  disintegration  or  breaking  up  of 
the  earth*s  surface  and  the  removal  of  the  products  by  water  in 
motion — whether  of  rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea 
— and  by  wind,  and  the  consequent  laying  bare  of  some  inferior 
rock.  This  operation  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  structure 
of  the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as  sedimentary 
deposition  itself;  for  denudation  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the 
production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin.  The  forma- 
tion of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and 
pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else, 
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a  grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud, 
equal  in  Quantity  to  the  new  stratum.  All  deposition,  therefore 
— except  in  the  case  of  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  the  outflow 
of  lava,  and  the  growth  of  certain  organic  formations — is  the 
sign  of  former  superficial  waste,  or  of  that  going  on  contem- 
poraneously, and  to  an  equal  amount,  elsewhere.  The  gain  at 
one  point  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some 
other. 

mslnteffratioB  and  transport. — From  the  preceding  re- 
marks it  will  be  apparent  that  denudation  results  from  the 
joint  operation  of  two  distinct  agencies,  which  we  may  speak  of 
as  cUsmtegraUon  and  transport.  By  the  action  of  rain  and 
frost  the  hardest  and  most  solid  rocks  are  broken  up,  and  their 
surfaces  covered  by  debris  or  '  rubble.'  The  accumulation  of 
these  masses  of  rubble  would,  in  time,  check  the  work  of  dis- 
integration by  protecting  -the  surfaces  of  the  solid  rocks  below 
them  from  the  farther  action  of  rain  or  frost ;  but  now  the  other 
agencies  of  transport  come  into  play,  and  by  the  action  of 
streams  and  sea-waves  the  loose  masses  of  disintegrated  material 
are  swept  away,  fresh  surfaces  of  the  rock  being  thus  exposed 
to  atmospheric  waste.  The  materials  produced  by  disintegration, 
and  carried  to  new  localities  by  the  various  agents  of  transport, 
accumulate  to  form  new  rocks;  this  constitutes  deposition. 
Denudation  resulting  from  disintegration  and  transport,  and 
deposition  acting  on  materials  supplied  by  deniidation,  are  the 
two  great  processes  constantly  going  on  upon  the  earth  as  the 
result  of  the  circulation  of  air  and  water  over  and  through  its 
solid  crust. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far 
or  near,  a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the 
building  may  be  compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a 
ravine  or  vaJley  which  has  suffered  denudation.  As  the  strata, 
like  the  courses  of  hewn  stone,  have  been  laid  one  upon  another 
gradually,  bo  the  excavation  both  of  the  valley  and  quarry  has 
been  gradual. 

But  we  occasionally  find  in  a  conglomerate  large  rounded 
pebbles  of  an  older  conglomerate,  which  had  previously  been 
derived  from  eu  variety  of  different  rocks.  In  such  instances  we 
are  reminded  that  strata  have  been  formed  by  the  deposition  of 
denuded  materials  worn  from  older  strata,  and  have  been  curved 
and  elevated  iato  hills  and  mountains.  These  in  their  turn  have 
been  worn  down  by  the  agents  of  denudation.  In  such  cases  it 
is  evident  that  the  same  materials  have  been  in  very  different 
conditions  and  positions  over  and  over  again  during  the 
mutations  which  have  affected  the  surface  of  the  globe.    De- 
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nudation  and  re-deposition  have  persisted  ever  since  the  earth'a 
crust  has  been  covered  by  an  atmosphere  and  has  had  its  rivers 
and  seas. 

Denudation  may  be  classed  as  subaerial  and  marine,  accord- 
ing as  it  takes  place  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
agents  which  produce  it  are  the  sun's  heat,  frost,  the  atmosphere, 
rain,  rivers,  and  the  movements  of  the  sea. 

Sabaeiial  denudation. — The  sun  acts  on  rocks  by  heating 
them,  and  when  the  component  minerals  expand  and  contract 
unequally,  disintegration  is  the  result.  In  tropical  countries 
the  hardest  rocks,  like  granite,  are  broken  up  by  this  unequal 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  minerals  which  compose  them. 
In  the  daytime  the  rock  surfaces  become  intensely  heated,  in 
the  night  they  cool  rapidly  by  radiation ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  great  strains  set  up  in  the  mass,  flakes  of  rock  are  violently 
torn  off,  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock-mass  seeming  to  exfoliate. 
Similar  action  may  be  seen  taking  place  on  mountain  peaks  ex- 
posed to  equally  great  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  sun 
also  dries  clay  at  the  surface,  producing  cracks  in  it  which 
enable  other  agents,  like  rain  and  frost,  to  act.  Prolonged  cold, 
especially  of  frost  acting  on  the  water  present  in  rocks,  is  a 
great  destroyer  of  the  surface  down  to  some  depth,  and  the 
principal  cause  is  the  expansion  of  the  water  during  the  as- 
sumption of  the  crystalline  state  of  ice.  The  atmosphere  acts 
both  chemically  and  mechanically,  and  is  assisted  by  the 
moisture  it  contains.  Weathering  of  rocks  by  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air  is  assisted  by  the  removal  of  the  blear- 
bonates  by  rain.  The  rapidity  with  which  inscriptions  on 
monuments  in  churchyards  become  effaced,  when  compared 
with  similar  records  placed  within  the  church,  has  often  been 
pointed  out  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  process  of  dis- 
integration. 

Professor  Milne  and  other  authors  have  shown  how  the 
sand-blast  erodes  the  Arabian  Wadys,  scouring  and  polishing 
the  rocks,  and  removing  the  particles  ground  away  from  their 
exposed  surfaces ;  and  there  are  numerous  examples  of  wind- 
borne  and  wind-polished  rocks  on  many  sea  coasts. 

*  Weathering '  is  often  very  conspicuous  in  crystalline  rocks, 
such  as  granite  and  most  volcanic  rocks,  which  are  composed  of 
several  mineral  elements.  Through  the  decomposition  of  the 
felspar  and  other  minerals  most  liable  to  be  chemically  affected 
by  air  and  rain,  hard  rocks  like  basalt  sometimes  crumble  to 
pieces,  and  may  be  dug  with  a  spade.  Some  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  in  Italy  and  France  owe  their  riches  to  the  scorisB 
and  lava  that  once  issued  in  a  molten  condition  from  the  craters 
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of  volcanoes,  destroying  all  the  vegetation  around,  but  which 
since  then  have  cooled  and  crumbled  into  dust. 

In  desert  regions,  where  no  rain  falls,  or  where,  as  in  parts 
of  the  Sahara,  the  soil  is  so  salt  as  to  be  without  any  covering 
of  vegetation,  clouds  of  dust  and  sand  attest  the  power  of  the 
wind  to  cause  the  shifting  of  the  unconsolidated  or  disintegrated 
rock. 

In  examining  volcanic  countries,  one  is  much  struck  with 
the  great  superficial  changes  brought  about  by  this  power  in 
the  course  of  centuries.  The  higher  peak  of  Madeira  is  about 
6,050  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  the  skeleton  of  a  volcanic 
cone  now  250  feet  high,  the  beds  of  which  once  dipped  from  a 
centre  in  all  directions  at  an  angle  of  more  than  80°.  The 
summit  is  formed  of  a  dike  of  basalt  with  much  oUvine,  fifteen 
feet  wide,  apparently  the  remains  of  a  colunm  of  lava  which 
once  rose  to  the  crater.  Nearly  all  the  scoriss  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cone  have  been  swept  away,  those  portions  only 
remaining  which  were  hardened  by  the  contact  or  proximity  of 
the  dike.  The  wind  is  seen  to  be  continually  removing  the 
dust  and  finer  particles  from  this  exposed  mass  of  volcanic 
materials. 

On  the  highest  platform  of  the  Grand  Canary,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6,000  feet,  there  is  a  cylindrical  colunm  of  hard  lava, 
from  which  the  softer  matter  has  been  carried  away ;  and  other 
similar  remnants  of  the  dikes  of  cones  of  eruption  attest  the  de- 
nuding power  of  the  wind  at  points  where  running  water  could 
never  have  exerted  any  influence.  The  waste  effected  by  wind, 
aided  by  frost  and  snow,  may  not  be  trifling,  even  in  a  single 
winter,  and,  when  multiplied  by  centuries,  may  become  inde- 
finitely great. 

Action  of  runnvng  water. — There  are  different  classes  of 
phenomena  which  attest  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  vast 
spaces  left  vacant  by  the  erosive  power  of  water.  I  may  allude, 
first,  to  those  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which  the  same  strata  are 
seen  following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and  having  the  same 
mineral  composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may  observe,  for 
example,  several  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the  accom- 
panying duigram  (fig.  110) ;  No.  1,  conglomerate.  No.  2,  clay. 
No.  8,  grit,  and  No.  4,  limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series  of 
hills  separated  by  valleys  varjdng  in  depth.  When  we  examine 
the  subordinate  parts  of  these  four  formations,  we  find,  in  like 
manner,  distinct  beds  in  each,  corresponding,  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  valley,  both  in  composition  and  order  of  position. 
No  pne  can  doubt  that  the  strata  were  originally  continuous, 
and  that  some  cause  has  swept  away  the  portions  which  once 
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connected  the  whole  series.  A  torrent  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain produces  similar  interruptions ;  and  when  we  make  artificial 
cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  manner,  corresponding 
heds  on.  either  side.  But  in  nature,  these  appearances  occur  in 
mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  intervals 
of  many  miles  or  leagues  m  extent. 

In  general,  it  is  only  when  rivers  are  swollen  by  heavy  rain 
that  any  considerable  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  removed  by 
their  waters.  At  these  times  they  frequently  undermine  their 
banks  and  precipitate  vast  masses  of  earth  into  the  stream; 
these  are  rapidly  washed  away,  while  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
fine  gravel  and  larger  firagments  of  loose  stone  are  swept  along, 
as  the  transporting  power  of  the  current  is  intensified  with  each 
addition  to  its  volume. 

But  the  erosive  power  of  rivers  would  be  comparatively  in- 
significant if  it  were  not  aided  by  other  causes,  by  means  of 
which  the  hard  and  compact  masses  of  rock,  composing  so  great 
a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  are  reduced  to  fragments  capable  of 

Fig.  110. 


a.  Older  alluvium,  or  drift. 


h.  Modem  alluvium. 


being  easily  removed.  All  the  subaerial  agents  of  denudation 
tend  to  excavate  the  ordinary  river  valley,  but  canons,  which 
are  deep  gorges  and  ravines,  with  perpendicular  sides,  have 
been  excavated  by  the  unassisted  power  of  rivers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  rivers  are  mostly  very  old 
channels,  and  that  in  many  instances  they  have  lasted  during  the 
epoch  of  mountain  formation  which  determined  their  existence, 
and  ever  since.  Lowering  of  the  surface,  the  formation  of  all 
the  features  of  the  hills,  and  the  production  of  deep  river  gorgea 
have  progressed  slowly  and  variably,  but  the  main  drainage  has 
lasted  on. 

In  considering  the  erosive  power  of  rivers,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  oscillation  or  meandering  of  streams  from  side  to 
side  in  their  flood  plains  has  been  and  is  an  important  fiEictor 
in  sweeping  down  gravels  and  muds  towards  the  sea. 

DenudlniT  powers  of  rivers  affected  by  rise  or  ftkU  of 
land. — It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
most  rivers  are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  de- 
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posits  of  greater  depth  and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been 
formed  by  the  present  streams.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  rivers  in  general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less 
liable  to  be  flooded  than  formerly.  It  may  be  true  that,  in  the 
history  of  almost  every  country,  the  rivers  have  been  both  larger 
and  smaller  than  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  For  the  rain- 
fall in  particular  regions  varies  according  to  climate  and  physical 
geography,  and  is  especially  governed  by  the  elevation  of  the 
land  above  the  sea,  or  its  distance  from  it,  and  other  conditions 
equally  fluctuating  in  the  course  of  time.  But  the  phenomenon 
alluded  to  may  sometimes  be  accounted  for  by  oscillations  in  the 
level  of  the  land,  experienced  since  the  existing  valleys  origi- 
nated, even  where  no  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  rain 
and  in  the  size  of  the  rivers  has  occurred. 

Suppose,  for  example,  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within 
it  a  large  hydrographical  basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
subside  several  inches  or  feet  in  a  century.  It  will  rarely 
happen  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  will  be  everywhere  equal, 
and  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  depression  in  the  interior 
will  regularly  exceed  that  of  the  region  nearer  the  sea.  When- 
ever this  happens,  the  fall  of  the  waters  flowing  from  the  upland 
country  will  be  diminished,  and  each  tributary  stream  will  have 
less  power  to  carry  its  sand  and  sediment  into  the  main  river, 
and  the  main  river  less  power  to  convey  its  annual  burden  of 
transported  matter  to  the  sea.  All  the  rivers,  therefore,  will 
proceed  to  All  up  their  ancient  channels  partially,  and,  during 
frequent  inundations,  will  raise  their  alluvial  plains  by  new 
deposits.  If,  then,  the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved 
to  its  former  height,  the  fall,  and  consequently  the  velocity, 
of  every  river  will  begin  to  augment.  Each  river  then  will  be 
less  given  to  overflow  its  alluvial  plain ;  and  its  power  of  carry- 
ing earthy  matter  seaward,  and  of  scouring  out  and  deepening 
its  channel,  will  be  sustained,  until,  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
a  new  channel  or  valley  will  be  found  to  have  been  eroded 
through  a  fluviatile  formation  of  comparatively  modem  date. 
The  surface  of  what  was  once  the  river-plain  at  the  period 
of  greatest  depression  will  then  remain  fringing  the  valley 
sides  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat,  but  in  reahty 
sloping  down  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  river.  Every- 
where this  terrace  will  present  chffs  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing 
the  river.  That  such  a  series  of  movements  has  actually  taken 
place  in  the  main  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary 
valleys  during  oscillations  of  level  has  been  proved  by  geological 
investigations ;  and  the  freshwater  shells  of  existing  species  and 
bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  partly  of  extinct  races,  preserved  in 
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the  terraces  of  fluviatile  origin,  attest  the  exclusion  of  the  sea, 
during  the  whole  process  of  filling  up  and  partial  re-excavation. 

Bsoarpments  are  the  abrupt  faces  of  rocks  of  various  kinds 
which  sometimes  resemble  sea-cliffs,  but  are  often  found  far 
inland.  They  may  extend  for  many  miles  and  bound  many 
valleys,  and  have  more  or  less  precipitous  faces.  They  are  due 
to  subaerial  denudation,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  clifk  due  to  marine  action. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  steep  line  of  cliff-like 
slopes  seen  along  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk,  when  we  follow  the 
edge  of  the  North  or  South  Downs,  was  due  to  marine  action ; 
but  Sir  A.  Bamsay  and  other  authors  have  shown  that  the 
physical  geography  of  the  district  points  to  the  idea  of  the 
escarpments  having  been  due  to  gradual  waste  since  the  rocks 
were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  action  of  rain  and 
rivers. 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  given  a  good  summary  of  the  grounds  for 
ascribing  these  apparent  sea-cliffs  to  waste  in  the  open  air. 
1.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  signs  of  ancient  sea-beaches  or 
littoral  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  escarpment.  2.  Great  in- 
equality is  observed  in  the  level  of  the  base  line.  3.  The  escarp- 
ments do  not  intersect  a  series  of  distinct  rocks  like  sea-cliffs, 
but  are  always  confined  to  the  boimdary  line  of  the  same  forma- 
tion. 4.  There  are  sometimes  different  contiguous  and  parallel 
escarpments — those,  for  example,  of  the  greensand  and  chalk — 
which  are  so  near  each  other,  and  occasionally  so  similar  in 
altitude,  that  we  cannot  imagine  any  existing  archipelago,  if 
converted  into  dry  land,  to  present  a  similar  outline. 

The  above  theory  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  that  the  limits  of  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk  and  greensand, 
which  the  escarpments  now  follow,  were  originally  determined 
by  marine  denudation.  When  the  south-east  of  England  last 
emerged  from  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  was  acted  upon, 
no  doubt,  by  the  tide,  waves,  and  currents,  and  the  chalk  would 
form,  from  the  first,  a  mass  projecting  above  the  more  destruc- 
tible clay  called  gault.  Still  the  present  escarpments  so  much 
resembling  sea-clif[s  have,  no  doubt,  for  reasons  above  stated, 
derived  their  most  characteristic  features,  subsequently  to  emer- 
gence, from  subaerial  waste  by  rain  and  rivers. 

The  vast  results  of  denudation  in  past  time  are  exhibited  in 
a  most  impressive  manner  in  those  districts  where  we  see  some 
of  the  older  strata  of  the  earth  appearing  at  the  surface,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  middle  of  an  anticlinal  curve  (fig.  83,  p.  82),  on 
either  side  of  which  rest  a  long  series  of  succeeding  and  con- 
formable strata.    The  newer  beds  must  once  have  arched  over 
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the  whole  area,  and  have  heen  stripped  off,  before  the  older 
strata  could  have  been  laid  bare. 

In  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  * 
(vol.  i.),  Sir  A.  Bamsay  has  shown  that  the  missing  beds, 
removed  from  the  summit  of  the  Mendips,  must  have  been 
nearly  a  mile  in  thickness ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  considerable 
areas  in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  adjacent  counties  of 
England,  where  a  series  of  very  anciept  or  palsBozoic  strata,  not 
less  than  11,000  feet  in  thickness,  has  been  stripped  off.  All 
these  materials  have  of  course  been  transported  to  new  regions, 
and  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  more  modern  format 
tions.  It  is  clear  that  such  old  rocks,  mostly  formed  of  mud 
and  sand,  and  consolidated,  were  the  monuments  of  denuding 
operations,  which  must  have  taken  place  at  some  of  the  remotest 
periods  of  the  earth's  history  yet  known  to  us.  For  whatever 
has  been  given  to  one  area  must  always  have  been  borrowed 
from  another;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem  when  thus 
stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind, 
because  in  many  doubtful  geological  speculations,  it  has  been 
wrongly  stated  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always 
growing  thicker  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after 
period,  of  sedimentary  matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not 
always  produced  at  the  expense  of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified 
or  unstratified. 

It  is  well  known  that  deltas  are  forming  at  the  mouths  of 
some  large  rivers,  and  the  land  is  encroaching  upon  the  sea ; 
these  deltas  are  monuments  of  recent  denudation  and  depo- 
sition ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  mud,  sand,  and  gravel 
were  taken  from  them  and  restored  to  the  continents,  they 
would  fill  up  a  large  part  of  the  ravines  and  valleys  which  are 
due  to  the  excavating  and  transporting  power  of  torrents  and 
rivers.  By  duly  reflecting  on  the  fact,  that  all  deposits  of 
mechanical  origin  imply  the  transportation  from  some  other 
region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote,  of  an  equal  amount  of 
solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  exterior  of  the  planet 
must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place,  whenever,  by 
accessions  of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  thickness  in  another. 

AUuTlnm. — Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable 
mould  and  the  subjacent  rock  there  often  intervenes,  in  many 
districts,  a  deposit  of  loose  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  to  which,  when 
it  occurs  in  valleys,  the  name  of  alluvium  has  been  popularly 
applied.  The  term  is  derived  from  alluvio,  an  inundation,  or 
aUuOf  to  wash,  because  the  pebbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble 
those  of  a  river's  bed,  or  the  mud  and  gravel  washed  over  low 
lands  by  a  flood. 
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In  the  conrse  of  those  changes  in  physical  geography  which 
may  take  place  during  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  and  its  conversion  into  dry  land,  any  spot  may  have  been 
either  a  sunken  reef,  or  a  bay,  or  an  estuary,  or  sea- shore,  or  the  bed 
of  a  river.  The  drainage,  moreover,  may  have  been  deranged 
again  and  again  by  earthquakes,  during  which  temporary  lakes 
may  have  been  caused  by  landslips,  and  partial  deluges  occa- 
sioned by  the  bursting  of  the  barriers  of  such  lakes.  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  we  should  ever  be 
able  to  account  for  all  the  aUuvial  phenomena  of  each  particular 
country,  seeing  that  the  causes  of  their  origin  are  so  various. 
And,  Airther,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a  tendency  to 
disturb  and  confound  together  all  pre-existing  alluvia.  Hence 
we  are  always  in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single  era, 
and  the  effect  of  one  cause,  what  has  in  reahty  been  the  result 
of  a  variety  of  distinct  agents  during  a  long  succession  of 
geological  epochs.  Much  useful  instruction  may  therefore  be 
gained  from  the  exploration  of  a  country  like  Auvergne,  where 

Fig.  111. 


Lavas  of  Auvergne  resting  on  alluvia  of  different  ages. 

the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different  eras  happens  to  have  been 
preserved  and  kept  separate  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  were 
poured  out,  one  after  the  other,  at  periods  when  the  denudation, 
and  probably  the  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That 
region  had  already  acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  con- 
figuration before  any  volcanoes  were  in  activity,  and  before  any 
igneous  matter  was  superimposed  upon  the  granitic  and  fossili- 
ferous  formations.  The  pebbles,  therefore,  in  the  older  gravels 
are  exclusively  constituted  of  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks ;  and 
afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents  burst  forth  into  eruption,  those 
earlier  alluvia  were  covered  by  streams  of  lava,  which  protected 
them  fi:om  intermixture  with  gravel  of  subsequent  date.  In 
the  course  of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys  was  excavated,  so 
that  the  rivers  ran  at  lower  levels  than  those  at  which  the  first 
alluvia  and  sheets  of  lava  were  formed.  When,  therefore,  fi-esh- 
eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava,  the  melted  matter  was  poured 
out  over  lower  grounda;  and  the  gravet  of  these  plains  Offered 
from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  by  containing  in  it  founded 
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fragments  of  various  voloanio  rooks,  and  often  fossil  bones 
belonging  to  species  of  land  animals  different  from  those  which 
had  previously  flourished  in  the  same  country. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  Ill)  will  explain  the  different 
heights  at  which  beds  of  lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the 
other  in  composition  and  age,  are  observed,  some  on  the  flat 
tops  of  hills  700  or  800  feet  high,  others  on  the  slope  of  the  same 
hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in  the  channel  of  the  existing  river, 
where  there  is  usually  gravel  alone,  although  in  some,  cases  a 
narrow  strip  of  solid  lava  shares  the  bottom  of  the  valley  with 
the  river. 

The  proportion  of  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds  is  more 
numeroas  in  the  fossil  remains  of  the  highest  gravel  than  in 
that  lower  down ;  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  they  agree  with 
those  of  the  existing  fftuna.     The  usual  absence  or  rarity  of 

Fig.  112. 
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1.  Peat.  3'.  Loam  of  iame  aga 

2.  Grravel  of  modem  riyer.  4.  Higher-IeTel  valley  ground. 
V,  Loam  of  brick  earth  (loess)  of  same  4'.  Loam  of  same  age. 

age  as  8,  formed  by  inundations  5.  Upland  gravel  of   various  kinds  and 
of  the  river.  periods. 

3.  Lower-level  valley  gravel.  6,  7,  8,  9.  Older  rocks. 

organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  and  sand  is  owing  partly 
to  the  friction  which  originally  ground  down  the  rocks  into  small 
fragments,  and  partly  to  the  porous  nature  of  alluvium,  which 
allows  the  free  percolation  through  it  of  rain-water,  and  pro- 
motes the  decomposition  and  removal  of  fossil  remains. 

But  even  in  cases  where  the  alluvia  produced  by  successive 
stages  of  denudation  are  not  sealed  up,  as  in  Auvergne,  under 
beds  of  lava,  we  may  frequently  recognise  the  evidence  of  a 
sequence  of  deposits  in  a  series  of  terraces  on  the  sides  of  river 
valleys.  As  shown  by  Professor  Prestwich,  the  upland  or 
plateau  gravels  (see  flg.  112)  must  have  been  spread  out  before 
the  excavation  of  the  valley,  and  the  higher  level  and  lower 
level  gravels  must  each  have  formed  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
before  it  was  excavated  to  its  present  depth.  As  in  the  case  of 
Auvergne,  this  succession  of  events  is  confirmed  by  the  study  of 
the  fossils  found  in  these  successive  alluvia. 
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Under  the  name  of  dnltivium  or  drift,  the  older  geologists 
nsed  to  distinguish  those  masses  of  loose  material  which  ofben 
attain  great  thicknesses,  and  are  formed  of  materials  that 
indicate  more  violent  action  than  that  which  has  accumulated 
the  alluvia  of  our  river  valleys.  Such  deposits  were  at  one  time 
thought  to  have  heen  produced  hy  the  action  of  violent  floods 
sweeping  over  the  land  and  carrying  hlocks  of  stone  of  great 
size  and  vast  quantities  of  sand  and  mud  from  one  region  to 
another. 

The  more  careful  study  of  these  diluvial  deposits  or  drifts 
has  shown  that  they  must  have  been  accumulated  by  the  action 
of  ice — either  as  glaciers,  icebergs  or  shore-ice.  Ice,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  is  a  most  important  agent  of 
disintegration  and  transport*  Bocks  have  their  surfaces  scored, 
smoothed,  and  polished  by  rock-fragments  frozen  into  the 
bottoms  of  glaciers,  and  these  fragments  are  at  the  same  time 
ground  to  the  finest  dust.  Glaciers  and  icebergs  transport 
blocks  of  the  largest  size,  as  well  as  sand  and  mud,  to  great  dis- 
tances ;  and,  by  the  action  of  ice,  vast  masses  of  material  are 
accumulated  both  on  the  land  and  under  the  sea,  forming  what 
are  known  as  '  glacial  *  deposits.  Most  of  the  deposits  formerly 
classed  as  *  diluvium'  can  now  be  shown  to  have  resulted 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  action  of  glaciers,  icebergs,  and 
shore-ice.  .      . 

Marine  denudatldn. — ^The  waves  of  the  sea  when  driven  by 
storms  are  continually  wearing  away  the  coastline,  in  some  cases 
undermining  the  cliffs  and  hollowing  out  deep  caverns.  ClifTs 
are  worn  back  leaving  low  foreshores,  which  are  planed  more  or 
less  level  by  the  waves  and  tides.  Part  of  the  action  of  the 
waves  between  high-  and  low- water  mark  must  be  included  in 
subaerial  denudation,  more  especially  as  the  undermining  of 
cliiffs  by  the  waves  is  facilitated  by  land-springs,  and  these  ofben 
lead  to  the  sliding  down  of  great  masses  of  land  into  the  sea. 
But  the  destruction  wrought  by  these  means  would  soon  come 
to  an  end  if  the  force  of  the  waves  and  the  tides  did  not  break 
up  whatever  is  brought  within  their  reach,  and,  by  sweeping  the 
fragments  to  deep  water,  prepare  the  way  for  renewed  gains 
upon  the  land. 

Though  the  denuding  power  of  the  waves  is  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  between  tide-marks,  the  phenomena  of  our 
raised  beaches  and  submerged  forests  indicate  oscillations  of 
level,  and  as  such  movements  are  very  gradual,  they  must  have 
given  repeated  opportunities  to  the  breakers  to  denude  the  land 
which  was  again  and  again  exposed  to  their  fury,  although  it  is 
evident  that  the  submergence  was  sometimes  effected  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  allow  the  trees  which  border  the  coast  to  be 
quietly  covered  up  by  sediment  instead  of  being  carried  away. 

Ground-swell  waves  are  important  agents  of  denudation 
when  they  come  into  shallow  water.  Scott  Eussell  showed 
that  a  single  roller  of  a  ground-swell,  20  feet  high,  falls  with  the 
pressure  of  a  ton  on  every  square  foot,  and  Stevenson  stated  that 
the  force  of  the  breakers  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  sea-coasts  of 
Britain  was  611  lbs.  per  square  foot  in  summer,  and  2,086  lbs. 
in  winter.  It  is  stated  that  groimd  swell  will  influence  the 
bottom  at  200  fathoms.  But  Delesse  has  proved  that  engineer- 
ing operations  are  scarcely  disturbed  at  a  greater  depth  than 
16*4  feet  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  26*24  feet  in  the 
Atlantic.  All  modem  research  tends  to  show  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  eroding  action  of  the  sea  is  restricted  to  within  a  few 
fathoms  of  the  shore. 

The  sea  removes  the  products  of  its  own  erosion,  and  most  of 
the  results  of  subaerial  denudation.  The  mud  of  rivers  sinks 
sooner  or  later  when  in  contact  with  the  sea,  and  clays  readily 
sink  in  salt  water ;  but  it  appears  that  deep-sea  deposits  remote 
from  land  are  singularly  exempt  from  materials  derived  from 
the  land.  The  vast  volumes  of  soluble  matters  brought  down 
by  the  rivers  into  the  sea  supply  the  material  of  the  calcareous 
and  siHceous  skeletons  of  a  host  of  marine  organisms. 

The  littoral  deposits,  as  they  are  termed,  are  shingle  beds 
and  similar  accumulations,  and  they  are  rarely  stationary. 
Derived  from  the  fedl  of  chffs,  and  worn  by  the  rolling  of  water 
and  by  impact  with  other  stones,  the  fragments  become  pebbles, 
while  the  sand,  resulting  from  this  wearing  action,  is  carried  off 
by  tide  and  currents.  Finally,  the  pebbles  collect  in  masses, 
which  resemble  many  geological  formations,  and — were  they 
cemented — would  be  true  conglomerates.  The  fine  materials 
formed  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  fragments  and  pebbles 
are  spread  out  in  layers,  which  resemble  the  sandstones  of  old 
with  rain-prints  and  ripple-markings. 

Sabmarlne  denudation. — ^When  we  attempt  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  submarine  denudation,  we  become  sensible  of  the 
disadvantage  under  which  we  labour  from  our  habitual  inca* 
pacity  of  observing  the  action  of  marine  currents  on  the  bed  of 
the  sea.  We  know  that  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  even  during 
storms,  diminishes  at  a  rapid  rate,  so  as  to  become  very  insig- 
nificant at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms ;  but  when  large  bodies  of 
water  are  transferred  by  a  current,  from  one  part  of  the  ocean 
to  another,  they  are  known  to  maintain  at  some  depth  such  a 
velocity  as  must  enable  them  to  remove  the  finer,  and  sometimes 
even  the  coarser,  materials  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  flow. 
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As  the  Mississippi  when  more  than  150  feet  deep  can  keep  open 
its  channel  and  even  carry  down  gravel  and  sand  to  its  delta, 
the  surface  velocity  being  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour,  so  a  gigantic  current  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  equal  in  volume 
to  many  hundred  Mississippis,  and  having  in  parts  a  surface 
velocity  of  more  than  three  miles,  may  in  moderately  deep 
water  act  as  a  propelling  and  abrading  power.  But  the  efficacy 
of  the  sea  as  a  denuding  agent,  geologically  considered,  is  not 
dependent  on  the  power  of  currents  to  preserve  at  considerable 
depths  a  velocity  sufficient  to  remove  sand  and  mud,  because, 
even  where  the  deposition  or  removal  of  sediment  is  not  in  pro- 
gress, the  depth  of  water  does  not  remain  constant  throughout 
geological  time.  Every  page  of  the  geological  record  proves 
to  us  that  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea,  and  the  position  of 
the  ocean  and  of  continents  and  islands,  have  been  always 
varying,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  some  portions  of  the  sub- 
marine area  are  now  rising  and  others  sinking.  The  force  of 
tidal  and  other  currents  and  of  the  waves  during  storms  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  many  lands,  even  though 
they  were  undergoing  continual  upheaval.  This  must  always 
have  been  the  case  when  the  reduction  of  level  by  the  action 
of  marine  currents  went  on  faster  than  its  elevation  by  sub- 
terranean forces.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  imagine  that 
the  waste  of  sea-cliffs  affords  the  measure  of  the  amount  of 
marine  denudation,  of  which  it  probably  constitutes  an  insig- 
nificant portion. 

Dogger-homk. — That  great  shoal  called  the  Dogger-bank, 
about  sixty  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  and 
occupying  an  area  about  as  large  as  Wales,  has  nowhere  a  depth 
of  more  than  ninety  feet,  and  in  its  shallower  parts  is  less  than 
forty  feet  under  water.  It  might  contribute  towards  the  safety 
of  the  navigation  of  our  seas  to  form  an  artificial  island,  and  to 
erect  a  lighthouse  on  this  bank  ;  but  no  engineer  would  be  rash 
enough  to  attempt  it,  as  he  would  feel  sure  that  the  ocean  in 
the  first  heavy  gale  would  sweep  it  away  as  readily  as  it  does 
every  temporary  shoal  that  accumulates  from  time  to  time 
around  a  simken  vessel  on  the  same  bank.^ 

No  observed  geographical  changes  in  historical  times  entitle 
us  to  assume  that  where  upheaval  may  be  in  progress  it  proceeds 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Three  or  four  feet  rather  than  as  many  yards 
in  a  century  may  probably  be  as  much  as  we  can  reckon  upon 
jn  our  speculations ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  the  continuance  of 
the  upward  movement  might  easily  be  counteracted  by  the  de- 
nuding force  of  such  currents  aided  by  such  waves  as  during  a 

^  '  Principles,'  10th  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  569. 
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gale  are  known  to  prevail  in  the  German  Ocean.  What  parts  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  are  stationary  at  present,  and  what  areas 
may  be  rising  or  sinking,  is  a  matter  of  which  we  are  very  igno- 
rant, as  the  taking  of  accurate  soundings  is  but  of  recent  date. 

Newfaundla/nd-bcmJc, — The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  may 
be  compared  in  size  to  the  whole  of  England.  This  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  rapidly 
deepening  ocean,  the  bank  itself  being  from  twenty  to  fifty 
feithoms  (or  from  120  to  300  feet)  imder  water.  We  are  unable 
to  determine  by  the  comparison  of  different  charts,  made  at 
distant  periods,  whether  it  is  undergoing  any  change  of  level, 
but  if  it  be  gradually  rising  we  cannot  anticipate  on  that  account 
that  it  will  become  land,  because  the  breakers  in  an  open  sea 
would  exercise  a  prodigious  force  even  on  solid  rock  brought  up 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surface.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  when  a  new  volcanic  island  rose  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
1831,  the  waves  were  capable  in  a  few  years  of  reducing  it  to  a 
sunken  bank. 

In  the  same  way  currents  which  flow  over  the  Newfoundland- 
bank  a  great  part  of  the  year  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  are  known  to  retain  a  considerable  velocity  to  near  the 
bottom,  may  carry  away  all  loose  sand  and  mud  and  make  the 
emergence  of  the  shoal  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  accessions  of 
mud,  sand,  and  boulders  derived  occasionally  from  melting  ice- 
bergs which,  coming  from  the  northern  glaciers,  are  frequently 
stranded  on  various  parts  of  the  bank.  They  must  often  leave 
at  the  bottom  large  erratic  blocks  which  the  marine  currents 
may  be  incapable  of  moving. 

•  Needles '  and  *  No  Man's  Lands '  are  portions  of  cliffs 
left  behind  when  surrounding  parts  have  been  worn  down  by 
the  sea ;  they  indicate  the  former  extension  of  the  land  up  to 
and  beyond  them  seawards.  They  are,  as  it  were,  measures  of 
the  strata  which  have  been  worn  away,  and  which  are  recog- 
nised in  the  main  cliffs  of  the  land. 

Inland  sea-cUllk. — In  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks 
abound,  inland  cliffs  have  often  retained  the  characters  which 
they  acquired  when  they  constituted  the  boundary  of  land  and 
sea.  Thus,  in  the  Morea,  no  less  than  three  or  even  four  ranges 
of  cliffs  are  well  preserved,  rising  one  above  the  other  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  actual  shore,  the  summit  of  the 
highest  and  oldest  occasionally  attaining  1,000  feet  in  elevation. 
A  consolidated  beach  with  marine  shells  is  usually  found  at  the 
base  of  each  cliff,  and  a  line  of  old  shore  caverns. 

But  the  beginner  should  be  warned  not  to  expect  to  find 
evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on  all  those  lands 
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which  we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  periods 
comparatively  modem;  for  notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature 
of  the  marks  left;  by  littoral  action  on  some  rocks,  especially 
limestones,  we  can  by  no  means  detect  sea-beaches  and  inland 
cliffs  everywhere.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  upon  the  whole, 
extremely  partial,  and  are  often  entirely  wanting  in  districts 
composed  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  formations,  which  must, 
nevertheless,  have  been  upheaved  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  intermittent  movements,  as  the  adjoining  harder  rocks. 

Equally  necessary  is  it  for  the  student  to  avoid  confounding 
ordinary  escarpments,  formed  by  subaerial  denudation,  with 
true  sea  cliffs,  to  which  they  sometimes  exhibit  a  superficial 
resemblance. 


The  importance  of  subaerial  de- 
nudation in  sculpturing  the  earth's 
surface  was  first  shown  in  Mr. 
Scrope's  classical  work  on  the 
Volcanoes  of  Central  France.' 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay's  'Physical 
Geology  and  Geography  of  Great 
Britain,'  Col.  Greenwood's  '  Rain 
and  Rivers,'  and  Sir  A.  Geikie's 


*  Scenery  of  Scotland,  viewed  in 
connection  with  its  Physical  Geo- 
logy,' may  all  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantege  as  supplying  valuable  illus- 
trations of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  this  chapter.  For  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  question  see  Pro- 
fessor Green's  *  Physical  Geology,' 
third  edition,  vol.  xiii. 


CHAPTER  X 


JOINT  ACTION  OF  DENUDATION,   UPHEAVAL,   AND   SUBSIDENCE   IN 
REMODELLING  THE   EABTH*S   CRUST 

How  we  obtain  an  insight,  at  the  surface,  of  the  arrangement  of  rocks  at 
great  depths — ^Why  the  height  of  the  successive  strata  in  a  given 
region  is  so  disproportionate  to  tiieir  thickness —Computation  of  the 
average  annual  amount  of  subaerial  denudation — ^Antagonism  of  sub- 
terranean forces  to  the  levelling  power  of  running  water— How  far  the 
transfer  of  sediment  from  the  land  to  a  neighbouring  sea-bottom  may 
affect  subterranean  movements— Supposed  permanence  of  continented 
and  oceanic  areas. 


Bow  we  obtain  an  Insl^rlit,  at  the  surfbcei  of  tlie  arranire- 
ment  of  rocks  at  ^rreat  deptbs. — The  reader  has  been 
already  informed  that  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  we 
often  find  proofs  of  the  direct  superposition  of  marine  to  fresh- 
water strata,  and  also  evidence  of  the  alternation  of  deep-sea 
and  shallow-water  formations.  Sedimentary  deposits  cannot 
become  thick  if  exposed  to  concurrent  denudation.  Darwin  has 
suggested  that  all  deep  sediments  must  have  accumulated 
during  subsidence  of  the  area  in  which  they  were  formed.  In 
order  to  explain  how  such  a  series  of  rocks  could  be  made  to 
give  rise  to  our  present  continents  and  islands,  we  have  to  as- 
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smne  not  only  that  there  have  been  alternate  upward  and  down- 
ward movements  of  great  vertical  extent,  but  that  the  upheaval 
in  the  areas  which  we  at  present  inhabit  has,  in  later  geo- 
logical times,  sufficiently  predominated  over  subsidence  to  cause 
these  portions  of  the  earth's .  crust  to  be  land  instead  of  sea. 
The  sinking  down  of  a  delta  beneath  the  sea-level  may  cause 
strata  of  fluviatile  or  even  terrestrial  origin,  such  as  peat,  to  be 
covered  by  deposits  of  deep-sea  origin.  There  is  also  no  limit  to 
the  thickness  of  mud  and  sand  which  may  accumulate  in  shallow 
water,  provided  that  fresh  sediment  is  brought  down  from  the 
wasting  land  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  that  of  the  sinking  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea. 

The  succession  of  strata  here  alluded  to  would  be  consistent 
with  the  occurrence  of  gradual  downward  and  upward  move- 
ments of  the  land  and  bed  of  the  sea  without  any  disturbance 
of  the  horizontahty  of  the  several  formations.  But  the  arrange- 
ment of  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust  differs  materially  from 
that  which  would  result  from  a  mere  series  of  radial  vertical 
movements.  Had  the  internal  energies  of  the  globe  only  pro- 
duced such  movements,  and  had  the  stratified  rocks  been  first 
formed  beneath  the  sea  and  then  raised  above  it,  without  any 
lateral  compression,  the  geologist  would  never  have  obtained  an 
insight  into  the  monuments  of  various  ages,  some  of  extremely 
remote  antiquity. 

What  we  have  said  in  Chapter  VIII.  of  dip  and  strike,  of 
the  folding  and  inversion  of  strata,  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
flexures,  and  in  Chapter  IX.  of  denudation  at  different  periods, 
whether  subaerial  or  submarine,  must  be  understood  before  the 
student  can  comprehend  what  may  at  first  seem  to  him  an 
anomaly,  but  which  it  is  his  business  particularly  to  understand. 
We  allude  to  the  small  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  attained 
by  strata,  ofben  many  miles  in  thickness,  and  about  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  which,  in  one  and  the  same  region,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever.  Had  stratified  rocks  in  general  remained 
horizontal,  the  waves  of  the  sea  would  have  been  enabled 
during  oscillations  of  level  to  plane  off  entirely  the  uppermost 
beds  as  they  rose  or  sank  during  the  emergence  or  submergence 
of  the  land.  But  the  occurrence  of  a  series  of  formations  of 
widely  different  ages,  all  remaining  horizontal  and  in  conform* 
able  stratification,  is  exceptional,  and  for  this  reason  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  uppermost  strata  has  rarely  taken  place. 
We  owe,  indeed,  to  the  lateral  movements  produced  by  tan- 
gential thrust  those  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves  of  the  beds 
already  described  (fig.  81,  p.  80),  which,  together  with  denu- 
dation, subaerial  and  submarine,  enable  us  to  investigate  the 
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strncture  of  the  earth's  crust  many  miles  below  those  points 
which  the  miner  can  reach  under  otiier  circumstances.  It  has 
already  been  shown  in  fig.  83,  p.  82,  how,  at  St.  Abb*s  Head,  a 
series  of  strata  of  Indefinite  thickness  may  become  vertical,  and 
then  denuded,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  beds  alone  shall  be  exposed 
to  view,  the  altitude  of  the  upheaved  ridges  being  reduced  to 
a  moderate  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  breadth  of  an 
exposed  edge  of  a  stratum  is  equivalent  to  its  thickness  when 
the  vertical  position  is  assumed.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
although  the  incumbent  strata  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  are  nearly 
horizontal,  yet  they  will  in  other  places  be  found  so  folded  as  to 
present  vertical  strata,  the  edges  of  which  are  abruptly  cut  off,  as 
in  2,  3, 4  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram,  fig.  81,  p.  80. 

"VTliy  tbe  lieliTlit  above  sea -level  of  tlie  sncceselTe  strata 
in  a  given  reirion  is  so  disproportionate  to  tbelr  tbiokness. 
We  cannot  too  distinctly  bear  in  mind  how  dependent  we  are, 
for  our  power  of  consulting  the  different  pages  of  those  stony 
records  of  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed,  on  the 
joint  action  of  the  internal  energies  and  agents  of  denudation, 
the  one  in  disturbing  the  original  position  of  rocks,  and  the 
other  in  destroying  large  portions  of  them.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  if  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  has  been  in  many  regions 
uplifted  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  sometimes 
twice  that  altitude,  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  some  single 
formations  are  of  themselves  two  or  three  miles  thick,  do  we  so 
often  find  several  important  groups  resting  one  upon  the  other 
yet  attaining  only  the  height  of  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  ? 

The  American  geologists,  after  carefully  studying  the  Appa- 
lachian mountains,  have  ascertained  that  the  older  fossOife- 
rous  rocks  of  that  chain  (from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous 
inclusive)  are  not  less  than  42,000  feet  thick,  and  if  they  were 
now  superimposed  on  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  deposited,  they  ought  to  equal  in  height  the  Himalayas 
with  the  Alps  piled  upon  them.  Tet  they  rarely  reach  an 
altitude  of  5,000  feet,  and  their  loftiest  peaks  are  no  more 
than  7,000  feet  high.  The  Carboniferous  strata  forming  the 
highest  member  of  the  series,  and  containing  beds  of  coal, 
'Can  be  shown  to  be  of  shallow-water  origin,  or  even  sometimes 
to  have  originated  in  swamps  in  the  open  air.  But  what  is  more 
surprising,  the  lowest  port  of  this  great  Paleeozoic  series,  in- 
stead of  having  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss  more 
than  40,000  feet  deep,  consists  of  sediment  (the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone), evidently  spread  out  on  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea  on 
which  ripple-marked  sands  were  occasionally  formed.    This  vast 
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thickness  of  40,000  feet  is  estimated  by  measaring  the  denuded 
edges  of  the  vertical  strata  forming  the  parallel  folds  into  which 
the  originally  horizontal  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  rooks  had 
been  forced,  and  which  '  crop  out '  at  the  surface. 

A  like  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  every  mountainous  coun« 
try,  as,  for  example,  in  the  European  Alps ;  but  we  need  not  go 
foirther  than  the  north  of  England  for  its  illustration.  Thus  in 
Lancashire  and  central  England  the  thickness  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous formation,  including  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Yoredale 
beds,  is  computed  to  be  more  than  18,000  feet ;  to  this  we  may 
add  the  Mountain  Limestone,  at  least  2,000  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  overlying  Permian  and  Triassic  formations,  8,000  or 
4,000  feet  thick.  How  then  does  it  happen  that  the  loftiest 
hills  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  instead  of  being  24,000  feet 
high,  never  rise  to  3,000  feet  ?  The  denuded  edges  of  the  strata, 
which  are  in  great  curves,  are  measurable,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
thickness  is  below  sea-level. 

A  study  of  figs.  97  and  98,  p.  92,  will  explain  the  relation  of 
the  thickness  of  strata  to  their  height  above  sea-level.  It  is 
evident  that  the  denuded  edges  of  very  thick  masses  of  strata, 
which  are  in  great  curves,  can  be  measured,  although  the  bulk 
of  the  deposit  is  hidden.  Hence  masses  of  stratified  rocks  may 
be  several  miles  in  thickness,  although  the  elevation  attained  by 
them  may  not  be  more  than  a  mile  above  sea-level. 

Computation  of  tlie  Avemge  annual  amount  of  sabaeiial 
denudation. — ^Attempts  were  made  by  Manfiredi  in  1786,  and 
afterwards  by  Playfair  in  1802,  to  calculate  the  time  which  it 
would  require  to  enable  the  rivers  to  deliver  over  the  whole  of 
the  land  into  the  basin  of  the  ocean.  The  data  were  at  first  too 
imperfect  and  vague  to  allow  them  even  to  approximate  to  safe 
conclusions.  But  in  our  own  time  similar  investigations  have 
been  renewed  with  more  prospect  of  success,  the  amount  brought 
down  by  many  large  rivers  to  the  sea  having  been  more  accu- 
rately ascertained.  Mr.  Alired  Tylor,  in  1850,  inferred  that  the 
quantity  of  detritus  now  being  distributed  over  the  sea-bottom 
would,  at  the  end  of  10,000  years,  cause  an  elevation  of  the  sea- 
level  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three  inches.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Croll  in  1867,  and  again,  with  more  exactness,  in  1868,  deduced 
from  the  latest  measurement  of  the  sediment  transported  by 
European  and  American  rivers,  the  rate  of  subaerial  denudation 
to  which  the  surface  of  large  continents  is  exposed,  taking  espe- 
cially the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  as  affording 
the  best  avdlable  measure  of  the  average  waste  of  the  land.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  his  able  memoir  was  that  the  whole 
terrestrial  surface  is  denuded  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  6,000 
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^ears,  and  this  opinion  was  enforced  by  Sir  A.  Geikie,  who  pub- 
lished a  valuable  essay  on  the  subject  in  1868. 

The  student,  by  referring  to  the  *  Principles  of  Geology,* 
may  see  that  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  during  their  survey 
of  the  Mississippi,  attempted  to  make  accurate  measurements  of 
the  proportion  of  sediment  carried  down  annually  to  the  sea  by 
that  river,  including  not  only  the  mud  held  in  suspension,  but 
also  the  sand  and  gravel  forced  along  the  bottom. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  know  the  dimensions  of  the  area 
which  is  drained,  and  the  annual  quantity  of  earthy  matter 
taken  from  it  and  borne  into  the  sea,  we  can  affirm  how  much 
on  an  average  has  been  removed  from  the  general  surface  in  one 
year ;  and  there  seems  no  danger  of  our  overrating  the  mean 
rate  of  waste  by  selecting  the  Mississippi  as  our  example,  for 
that  river  drains  a  country  equal  to  more  than  half  the  continent 
of  Europe,  extends  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
therefore  through  regions  enjoying  a  great  variety  of  climate, 
and  some  of  its  tributaries  descend  &om  mountains  of  great 
height.  The  Mississippi  is  also  more  likely  to  afford  us  a  fair 
test  of  ordinary  denudation,  because,  unlike  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  tributaries,  there  are  no  great  lakes  in  which  the  fluvia- 
tile  sediment  is  thrown  down  and  arrested  on  its  way  to  the  sea. 
In  striking  a  general  average  we  have  to  remember  that  there 
are  large  deserts  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  rainfall,  and 
tracts  which  are  as  rainless  as  parts  of  Peru,  and  these  must 
not  be  neglected  as  counterbalancing  others,  in  the  tropics, 
where  the  quantity  of  rain  is  in  excess. 

From  the  careful  observations  of  Messrs.  Humphreys  and 
Abbot  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  materials  carried  down  to 
the  sea  every  year,  in  suspension  and  in  solution,  would,  if  spread 
out  over  the  vast  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  consolidated 
into  rock,  raise  that  basin  by  ^^j^v  V^^  ^^  ^  ^*^^^*  ^  other 
words,  the  whole  Mississippi  basin  is  being  lowered  by  the 
action  of  denudation  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  6,000  years. 
Small  as  this  rate  may  seem  to  be,  a  little  consideration  will 
show  what  stupendous  effects  may  be  produced  in  long  periods 
of  time.  The  average  height  of  the  North  American  continent 
is  (according  to  the  most  recent  researches)  2,030  feet.  It  follows 
then  that  if  the  other  rivers  of  North  America  are  carrying  on 
the  work  of  denudation  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Mississippi,  the 
whole  North  American  continent  would  be  swept  away  and  its 
materials  deposited  in  the  ocean  in  a  period  of  12,000,000  years. 

The  results  of  these  calculations  are  only  trustworthy  if  it  is 
true  that  the  rain£aJl  has  not  greatly  increased  or  diminished, 
and  that  the  cUmate  has  remained  approximately  the  same. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  rivers  perform  the  work 
of  denudation  at  a  much  quicker  rate  than  the  Mississippi.  It 
has  been  estimated,  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges,  that  the  quantity 
of  mud  carried  down  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  during  four  months 
of  wet  season  of  each  year,  is  so  great  that  it  would  require  a 
fleet  of  eighty  '  Indiamen,'  each  of  1,400  tons,  to  set  sail  every 
hour  of  every  day  during  the  whole  of  those  four  months  in  order 
to  carry  the  same  amount  of  material  as  is  done  by  this  river. 

The  estimates  made  in  the  case  of  some  other  rivers  are  as 
follows : — To  reduce  the  height  of  the  river-basin  by  one  foot 
would  require  the  following  periods  in  the  case  of  the  several 
rivers :  Danube,  6,846  years ;  Nith,  4,723  years ;  Yang-tse-kiang, 
2,700  years;  Ganges,  2,858  years;  Elbe,  1,600  years;  Rhone, 
1,528  years ;  Hoang  Ho,  1,464  years ;  Po,  729  years. 

A  rate  of  8,000  years  for  the  removal  of  one  foot  thickness 
i  from  the  surface  in  the  case  of  the  whole  of  the  rivers  of  the 

globe  would  probably  be  a  very  fair  average ;  and,  as  the  mean 
I  height  of  all  the  land-masses  of  the  globe  is  about  2,800  feet, 

it  would  require  about  7,000,000  years,  at  the  present  rate  of 
subaerial  denudation,  to  carry  away  their  materials  and  deposit 
them  beneath  the  ocean. 

Aotlon  of  bypoyene  forces  In  oompensatlniT  tbose  of 
■ubaerlal  denudatton. — In  all  these  estimates  it  is  assumed  that 
Uie  entire  quantity  of  land  above  the  sea-level  remains  on  an 
average  undiminished  in  spite  of  annual  waste.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  subaerial  denudation  would  be  continually  lessened  by 
the  diminution  of  the  height  and  dimensions  of  the  land  exposed 
to  waste.  It  was  stated  in  1880,  in  the  '  Principles  of  Geology,* 
that  running  water  and  volcanic  action  are  two  antagonistic 
forces ;  the  one  labouring  continually  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the 
land  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  other  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
inequalities  of  the  crust  on  which  the  very  existence  of  islands 
and  continents  depends.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  simply  by  upheaval  that  subterranean  movements  can 
counteract  the  levelling  force  of  running  water.  For,  whereas 
the  transportation  of  sediment  from  the  land  to  the  ocean  or 
the  upheaval  of  its  bed  would  raise  the  general  sea-level,  the 
subsidence  of  the  sea-bottom  by  increasing  its  capacity  would 
check  this  rise  and  prevent  the  submergence  of  the  land. 

The  average  height  and  area  of  the  land-masses  can  only  be 
preserved  if  the  increase  occasioned  by  elevation  in  one  part  ex- 
ceeds the  loss  by  subsidence  elsewhere ;  the  amount  removed  by 
denudation  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  is  the  measure  of 
this  excess  of  elevation  over  subsidence.  It  is  only  by  con- 
sidering the  joint  action  of  all  the  causes  that  determine  the  level 
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of  the  sea  and  the  height  of  the  land  that  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  relation  of  these  destroying  and  renovating  energies. 

Unless  we  assume  that  there  is,  in  volcanic  districts,  more  sub- 
sidence than  upheaval,  we  must  suppose  the  volume  of  the  land- 
masses  to  be  always  increasing,  by  that  quantity  of  volcanic 
matter  which  is  annually  poured  out  in  the  shape  of  lava  or 
ashes,  and  accumulated  on  the  land,  and  which  is  derived  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  abstraction  of  this  matter 
causes,  no  doubt,  in  some  instances,  subsidence.  Moreover 
it  is  possible  that  the  globe  has  become  smaller  from  contrac- 
tion during  secular  cooling. 

B3rpoirene  aetlon. — The  action  of  energies  within  the  earth 
in  counterbalancing  denudation  by  producing  great  curvings  of 
the  crust  in  past  times  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  student  will  see  in  a  future  chapter  that  we  have  proofs  of 
Carboniferous  forests  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  which  grew  on 
the  lowlands  or  deltas  near  the  sea,  and  which  subsided  and  gave 
place  to  other  forests,  until  in  some  regions  fluviatile  and  shallow- 
water  strata  with  occasional  seams  of  coal  were  piled  one  over 
the  other,  till  they  attained  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet. 
These  have  offcen  been  preserved  owing  to  their  being  forced  into 
synclinal  curves  and  removed  out  of  the  range  of  denudation. 

It  will  be  also  seen  in  another  chapter  that  we  have  evidence 
of  a  rich  terrestrial  flora,  the  Devonian,  even  more  ancient  than 
the  Carboniferous ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  later  Triassic, 
Oolitic,  Cretaceous,  and  successive  Tertiary  periods  have  all 
supplied  us  with  fossil  plants,  insects,  or  terrestrial  mammalia ; 
showing  that,  in  spite  of  great  oscillations  of  level  and  continued 
changes  in  the  position  of  land  and  sea,  the  internal  energies 
have  maintained  a  due  proportion  of  dry  land.  We  may  appeal 
also  to  freshwater  formations,  such  as  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden, 
to  prove  that  in  the  Oolitic  and  Neocomian  eras  there  were 
rivers  draining  ancient  lands  in  Europe  in  times  when  we  know 
that  other  spaces,  now  above  water,  were  submerged. 

Bow  ter  tlie  transfer  of  sediment  from  the  land  to  a 
nelg'libonrlng'  sea-bottom  may  alfeot  snbterranean  move- 
ments.— It  has  been  suggested  that  the  stripping  off  by  denu- 
dation of  dense  masses  from  one  part  of  a  continent  and  the 
delivery  of  the  same  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean  must  have  a 
decided  effect  in  causing  changes  of  temperature  in  the  earth's 
crust  below,  or,  in  other  words,  in  causing  the  subterranean 
isothermals  to  shiffc  their  position.  If  this  be  so,  one  part  of  the 
crust  may  be  made  to  rise,  and  another  to  sink,  by  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  rocks,  of  which  the  temperature  is 
altered. 
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Persistence  and  mutability  of  continental  and  oceanic 
areas. — If  the  thickness  of  more  than  40,000  feet  of  sedimen- 
tary strata,  before  alluded  to,  in  the  Appalachians,  proves  a  pre- 
ponderance of  downward  movements  of  the  sea-floor  in  Paleeozoic 
times  in  a  district  now  forming  the  eastern  border  of  North 
America,  it  also  proves,  as  before  hinted,  the  continued  existence 
and  waste  of  some  neighbouring  continent,  probably  formed  of 
Laurentian  rocks,  and  situated  where  the  Atlantic  now  prevails. 
Such  an  hypothesis  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  con- 
clusions forced  upon  us  by  the  study  of  the  present  configuration 
of  our  continents,  the  relation  of  their  height  to  the  depth  of  the 
oceanic  basins,  also  to  the  considerable*  elevation  and  extent 
sometimes  reached  by  drift  containing  shells  of  recent  species  ; 
and  still  more  by  the  fact  of  sedimentary  strata,  several  thousand 
feet  thick,. as  those  of  central  Sicily,  or  such  as  flank  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  containing  fossil  mollusca  sometimes  almost 
wholly  identical  with  species  still  living. 

Movements  of  1,000  feet  or  more  would  turn  much  land  into 
sea,  and  sea  into  land,  in  the  continental  areas  and  their  borders ; 
whereas  oscillations  of  equal  magnitude  would  have  no  corre- 
spondiag  effect  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  generally,  believed  as  it 
is  to  have  a  mean  depth  of  nearly  13,000  feet.  The  greatest 
depths  of  the  sea  do  not  exceed  the  greatest  heights  of  the  land ; 
it  may,  therefore,  seem  strange  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea 
should  exceed  the  mean  height  of  the  land  six  times,  even 
taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  ocean  depths  as  given  by  the 
late  deep-sea  soundings.  This  apparent  anomaly  arises  from 
the  fSeust  that  the  extreme  heights  of  the  land  are  exceptional 
and  confined  to  a  small  part  of  its  surface;  while  the  ocean 
maintains  its  great  depth  over  enormous  areas. 

It  is  evident  that,  during  the  recent  periods  of  the  earth^s 
history,  there  have  been  great  subsidences  and  elevations  of  the 
land ;  many  raised  beaches  are  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Dana,  following  Darwin's  theory  of  Atoll  formation, 
terms  the  Atoll  a  memorial  of  a  departed  land,  and  considers 
that  the  great  Pacific  subsidence  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
post-glacial  upheaval  in  the  north. 

From  all  that  we  know  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  up- 
ward and  downward  movements  which  bring  about  even  slight 
geographical  changes,  we  may  infer  that  it  would  require  a  great 
lapse  of  time  to  cause  the  submarine  and  supramarine  areas  to 
change  places,  even  if  the  ascending  movements  in  the  one 
region  and  the  descending  in  the  other  were  continuously  in 
one  direction.  But  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  structure  of 
the  Alps,  where  there  are  so  many  shallow  and  deep-water 
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formations  of  various  ages  crowded  into  a  limited  area,  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  mountain  chains  are  the  result  of  great 
oscillations  of  level.  High  land  is  not  produced  simply  by 
uniform  upheaval,  but  by  a  predominance  of  elevatory  over 
subsiding  movements.  Where  the  ocean  is  extremely  deep  it  is 
because  the  sinking  of  the  bottom  has  been  in  excess,  in  spite  of 
interruptions  by  upheaval 

Yet,  persistent  as  may  be  the  leading  features  of  land  and  sea 
on  the  globe,  they  are  not  immutable.  Some  of  the  finest  mud 
is  doubtless  carried  to  indefinite  distances  from  the  coast  by 
marine  currents,  and  we  are  taught  by  deep-sea  dredgings  that 
in  clear  water,  at  depths  equalling  the  height  of  the  Alps,  organic 
beings  may  flourish,  and  their  spoils  slowly  accimiulate  on  the 
bottom.  We  also  occasionally  obtain  evidence  that  submarine 
volcanoes  are  pouring  out  ashes  and  streams  of  lava  in  mid-ocean 
as  well  as  on  land,  and  that  wherever  mountains  like  Etna, 
Vesuvius,  and  the  Canary  Islands  are  now  the  site  of  eruptions, 
there  are  signs  of  accompanying  upheaval,  by  which  beds  of 
ashes  fuU  of  recent  marine  shells  have  been  uplifted  many  hun- 
dred feet.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  we  learn 
from  geology  that  the  continents  and  oceans  were  not  always 
placed  where  they  now  are,  although  the  imagination  may  well 
be  overpowered  when  it  endeavours  to  contemplate  the  amount 
of  time  required  for  such  revolutions. 

The  chalk  formation  consists  of  masses  of  foraminiferal  ooze, 
one  to  two  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and  was  certainly  formed 
in  an  ocean  of  considerable  depth ;  but  it  now  constitutes  the 
surface  over  many  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  whole 
district  of  central  Europe  from  Ireland  to  Russia  and  thence 
into  Asia.  In  the  same  way  masses  of  Globigerina-  and  Radio- 
larian-ooze  accumulated  in  a  deep  ocean  are  now  found  at  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  among  the  great  masses 
of  stratified  materials  forming  the  earth's  crust  there  were  no 
rooks  comparable  to  the  deposits  which  are  now  accumulating 
upon  the  floors  of  the  great  oceans.  But  the  discoveries  of  the 
last  few  years  have  proved  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Among 
the  formations  of  the  older,  as  well  as  among  those  of  the  newer 
periods  of  the  earth's  history,  we  find  great  masses  of  calcareous 
and  siliceous  rocks — sometimes  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness — 
entirely  made  up,  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  of  the  minute 
forms  of  life  that  cover  the  existing  deep-ocean  floors.  The 
comparatively  modem  chalk  has  its  counterpart  in  a  number  of 
older  calcareous  rocks,  almost  wholly  built  up  of  the  shells  of 
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foraminifera  with  coccolitbs  and  similar  minute  organisms. 
Siliceous  rocks  crowded  with  the  remains  of  radiolarians  have 
been  found  of  great  thickness  and  at  a  number  of  different 
horizons  among  the  older  as  well  as  among  the  younger 
stratified  deposits  of  the  earth's  crust ;  and  these  vast  masses  of 
calcareous  and  siHceous  rocks  are  now  found  elevated  to  form 
portions  not  only  of  the  dry  land,  but  of  great  mountain-chains, 
and  may  be  seen  exposed  to  our  study  at  the  height  of  several 
miles  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  great  interchanges  have  taken  place 
between  oceanic  and  continental  areas  of  the  globe ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  placed  beyond  doubt  when  we  come  to  study  the 
distribution  of  the  forms  of  terrestrial  and  marine  life. 

We  have  gained  a  great  step  in  obtaining  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  millions  of  years  in  which  the  average 
aqueous  denudation  going  on  upon  the  land  would  convey  seaward 
a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  the  volume  of  our  continents ;  and 
this  may  afford  us  a  gauge  to  the  minimum  of  subterranean 
force  necessary  to  counteract  such  levelling  power  of  running 
water ;  but  to  discover  a  relation  between  the  periods  required 
for  the  operation  of  these  great  physical  agencies  and  the  rate 
at  which  species  of  organic  beings  vary,  is  at  present  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  computation — though  perhaps  it  may 
not  prove  eventually  to  transcend  the  powers  of  Man. 


The  rate  of  denudation  in  the 
Thames  Valley,  so  tea  as  the  re- 
moval of  matter  in  solution  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  calculated,  on  what 
appear  to  be  very  trustworthy  data, 
by  Prof.  Prestwich  (Anniversary 
Address  to  Geological  Society,  1872), 
and  by  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Eeade  for 
the  whole  of  England  (*  Soluble  De- 
nudation,' Address  Geological  So- 
ciety of  Liverpool,  1877).  For 
materials  carried  in  suspension  the 
admirable  memoir  on  the  Mississippi 
by  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Abbot 
supplied  the  first  data  that  could 
be  relied  upon  by  geologists.  The 
subject  has  been  discussed,  in  re- 
spect to  other  river  basins,  in  the 
essays  of  J.  Croll  and  Sir  A.  Geikie, 
and  the  average  rate  of  subaerial 
denudation  may  be  regarded  as 
now  fairly  well  ascertained.  The 
various  publications  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  should  be 
consulted  by  the  student  as  sup- 
plying the   most  valuable  details 


concerning  the  process  of  earth 
sculpture  in  the  North  American 
continent,  and  especially  of  afford- 
ing illustrations  of  the  joint  action 
of  the  internal  and  external  forces 
of  the  globe,  in  giving  rise  to  the 
existing  forms  of  its  surface.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  the 
essays  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Davis  on  the 
structure  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  may  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage, and  also  the  writings  of 
Dutton,  Gilbert,  Spencert  and  other 
American  geologists  on  the  warping 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  on  the  in- 
fluence of  this  action  in  the  forma- 
tion of  canons,  lakes,  and  other 
surface  features.  The  zoological 
evidence  upon  the  question  of  the 
permanence  or  mutability  of  oceanic 
and  continental  areas  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Blanford.  (Anni- 
versary Address  to  Geological 
Society,  *  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc' 
vol.  xlvi.,  1890.) 
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Section  II.  Chronological  Classification  of  Aqueous 

EOCKS 


CHAPTER  XI 
principles  on  which  the  classification  of  sedimentary 

ROCKS  is  based 

Aqueous,  Volcanic,  Platonic,  and  Metamorphic  rooks  considered  chrono- 
logically— Terms  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary ;  Palaeozoic,  Meso- 
zoic,  and  Cainozoic  explained — On  the  different  ages  of  aqueous  rooks 
— Principal  tests  of  relative  age:  superposition,  mineral  characters, 
fossils  and  included  fragments — Faunas  and  floras  determined  by 
conditions,  geographical  position,  and  geological  age — William  Smith's 
classification  of  British  deposits  by  their  organic  remains — Danger  of 
extending  the  palseontological  method  over  wide  areas — Homotaxy — 
Combination  of  physical  and  palseontological  methods — Classification 
of  Tertiary  strata — Tabular  view  of  fossiliferous  strata. 

Cbronoloiry  of  rocks. — In  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated 
that  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks — the  aqueous,  the  volcanic, 
the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic — would  each  be  considered, 
not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters  and  mode  of 
origin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the  aqueous 
rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  that  some 
are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous  or  siliceous,  some  made  up  of 
sand,  others  of  pebbles ;  that  some  contain  freshwater,  others 
marine  fossils,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  student  has  still  to  learn 
which  rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have 
originated  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  at 
another.   ' 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  sedimentary  and 
fossiliferous  formations  is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class ; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  most  convenient  and  natural  method  to 
begin  by  establishing  a  chronology  for  these  strata,  and  then  to 
refer,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  same  divisions  the  several  groups 
of  volcanic,  plutonic,  and  metamorphic  rocjis.  Such  a  system 
of  classification  is  not  only  recommended  by  its  greater  clear- 
ness and  facility  of  application,  but  is  also  best  fitted  to  strike 
the  imagination  by  bringing  into  one  view  the  contemporaneous 
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revolution  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  creations  of  former 
times.  For  the  sedimentary  formations  are  most  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  remains  of  different  species  of  animals  and 
plants  which  they  enclose ;  and  of  these  animals  and  plants  one 
set  after  another  has  flourished  and  then  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  each  set  leaving  its  reUcs  behind  as  *  fossils/  or,  as  they 
have  been  termed — not  inaptly — *  medals  of  creation.' 

In  the  present  work,  therefore,  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks 
will  form  four  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  columns  in  one  chrono- 
logical table.  They  will  be  considered  as  sets  of  monuments 
relating  to  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contemporaneous,  series 
of  events.  Just  as  aqueous  and  fossiliferous  strata  are  now 
formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in  other  places  volcanic 
rocks  break  out  at  the  surface,  so,  at  every  era  of  the  past, 
fossiliferous  deposits  and  superficial  igneous  rocks  were  in  pro- 
cess of  formation  contemporaneously;  and  at  the  same  time 
deep-seated  chemical  and  mechanical  actions  led  to  the  com- 
plete crystalUsation  and  recrystallisation  of  materials  both  of 
igneous  and  aqueous  origin,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  rocks  which 
we  call  plutonic  and  metamorphic. 

The  early  geologists  gave  to  all  the  crystalline  and  non-fossili- 
ferous  rocks  the  name  of  Primitive  or  Primary,  under  the  idea 
that  their  formation  was  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  Hfe  upon 
the  earth ;  while  the  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  strata  were  termed 
Secondary ;  and  alluvia  or  other  superficial  deposits,  Tertiary.^ 
The  meaning  of  these  terms  has,  however,  been  gradually  modi- 
fied with  advancing  knowledge,  and  they  are  now  used  to 
designate  great  chronological  divisions  under  which  all  geological 
formations  can  be  classed,  each  of  them  being  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  distinctive  groups  of  organic  remains  rather 
than  by  any  physical  pecuHarities  of  the  strata  themselves. 
The  use  of  the  term  *  Primary  *  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned, 
but  the  terms  *  Secondary '  and  *  Tertiary  *  are  still  used,  though 
with  very  different  significations  attached  to  them.  To  avoid  the 
risk  of  misapprehension,  geologists  have  introduced  the  term 
*  Palaeozoic  *  for  the  rocks  containing  the  oldest  known  forms  of 
life,  from  TraXatoV,  *  ancient,'  and  Cci>op,  *an  orgcmic  being,'  still 
retaining  the  terms  *  secondary  '  and  *  tertiary ; '  Professor 
Phillips,  however,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  proposed  *  Mesozoic  ' 
for  secondary,  from  /leVor,  *  middle,'  &c. ;  and  *  Gainozoic  '  for 
tertiary,  from  KaivoSf  *  recent,'   &c. ;  the   terms   *  mesozoic '  or 

^  At  a  very  early  date  it  waB  appeared  to  form  a   link  between 

noticed  that  certain  hard  rocks —  the    *  Primary '    and    '  Secondary ' 

like  slates,  flagstones,  and   gray-  rocks.    These    intermediate    rocks 

wack^B,  while    containing    fossils,  were  called  by  Werner  and  the  older 

were   partially    crystallised,    and  geologists  '  Transition  rocks.' 
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secondary  and  *  cainozoio '  or  tertiary  may  be  employed  as  usefal 
synonyms. 

The  periods  of  time  covered  by  the  Palaeozoic  were  so  great, 
as  shown  by  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  strata,  that  it  is  con- 
venient to  group  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  in  two  great  divisions. 
Some  authors  propose  to  call  these  divisions  Proterozoio  and 
Deuterozoic;  but  as  these  names  have  not  come  into  general 
use,  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  them  as  Older  Palaeozoic 
and  Newer  Palaeozoic  respectively.  We  thus  find  that  the 
series  of  fossiliferous  rocks  fiaJl  naturally  into  the  following 
four  grand  divisions  or  classes  ; 

Calnoxole,  or  Tertiary. 

Mesoxolc,  or  Secondary. 

srewer  False oxolc  (Deuterozoic). 

Older  Paleeoxolc  (Proterozoic). 

We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  each  of  these  great  classes  of 
strata  is  divided  into  three  systems. 

It  will  also  be  shown  that  great  masses  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  some  of  them  greatly  metamorphosed,  and  associated 
with  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  are  foimd  underlying  the 
Palaeozoic  or  the  strata  containing  the  oldest  known  fossils. 

Aire  of  strata. — For  reasons  already  stated,  we  proceed  first 
to  treat  of  the  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  formations,  considered 
in  chronological  order  or  in  relation  to  the  different  periods  at 
which  they  have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the 
age  of  a  given  set  of  strata:  first,  superposition;  secondly, 
mineral  character;  and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid 
can  occasionally  be  derived  from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely, 
the  fact  of  one  deposit  including  in  it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing 
rock,  by  which  the  relative  ages  of  the  two  may,  even  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  evidence,  be  determined. 

Superposition. — The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of 
one  aqueous  deposit,  as  compared  with  another,  is  relative  posi- 
tion. It  has  been  already  stated  that,  where  strata  are  horizon- 
tal, the  bed  which  lies  uppermost  is  the  newest  of  the  whole, 
and  that  which  Hes  at  the  bottom  the  most  ancient.  Thus  a 
series  of  sedimentary  formations  are  like  volumes  of  history,  in 
which  each  writer  has  recorded  the  annals  of  his  own  times,  and 
then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the  last  written  page  uppermost, 
upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of  the  era  immediately 
preceding  were  commemorated.  In  this  manner  a  lofty  pile  of 
chronicles  is  at  length  accumulated ;  and  they  are  so  arranged 
as  to  indicate,  by  their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which  the 
events  recorded  in  them  have  occurred. 
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In  regardto  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some 
regions  where,  as  the  student  has  abready  been  informed,  the 
beds  have  been  disturbed,  and  sometimes  extensively  thrown 
over  and  turned  upside  down  But  an  experienced  geologist 
can  rarely  be  deceived  by  ese  exceptional  cases.  When  he 
finds  that  the  strata  are  fractured,  curved,  inclined,  or  vertical, 
he  knows  that  the  original  order  of  superposition  may  be 
doubtful,  and  he  then  endeavours  to  find  sections  in  some 
neighbouring  district  where  the  strata  are  horizontal,  or  only 
slightly  inclined.  Here,  the  true  order  of  sequence  of  the  entire 
series  of  deposits  being  ascertained,  a  key  is  furnished  for 
settling  the  chronology  of  those  strata  where  the  displacement 
is  extreme. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  this  order  of 
sequence  is  invariable,  all  the  members  of  the  series  may  not 
everywhere  be  present.  Certain  formations  may  never  have 
been  deposited  in  a  particular  area,  or,  if  deposited,  they  may 
have  been  removed  by  denudation  before  later  ones  were  thrown 
down.  Thus  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  series  may  be 
found  resting  directly  on  one  of  the  oldest. 

Mineral  character. — The  same  rocks  may  often  be  observed 
to  retain  for  miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral 
peculiarities,  if  we  follow  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace 
the  beds,  if  they  be  undisturbed,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  But 
if  we  pursue  them  vertically,  or  in  any  direction  transverse  to  the 
planes  of  stratification,  this  uniformity  ceases  almost  immediately. 
In  that  case  we  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a.  stratified  mass 
for  a  few  hundred  yards  without  beholding  a  succession  of 
extremely  dissimilar  rocks,  some  of  fine,  others  of  coarse,  grain, 
some  of  mechanical,  others  of  chemical,  origin;  some  calcareous, 
others  argillaceous,  and  others  siliceous.  These  phenomena  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  rivers,  wind,  and  marine  currents  have 
dispersed  the  same  sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but 
at  successive  periods  have  caused  the  accumulation,  in  the  same 
region,  of  very  different  kinds  of  materials.  The  first  observers 
were  so  astonished  at  the  vast  spaces  over  which  they  were  able 
to  follow  the  same  homogeneous  rocks  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
that  they  came  hastily  to  the  opinion  that  the  whole  globe  had 
been  environed  by  a  succession  of  distinct  aqueous  formations, 
disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet,  like  the  concentric 
coats  of  an  onion.  But  although,  in  fact,  some  formations,  like 
the  chsJk,  may  be  continuous  over  districts  as  large  as  the  half 
of  Europe,  or  even  more,  yet  most  of  them  either  terminate 
within  narrower  limits,  or  soon  change  their  lithological  charac- 
ter.   Sometimes  they  thin  out  gradually,  as  if  the  supply  of 
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sediment  had  failed  in  that  direction,  or  they  come  abruptly  to 
an  end,  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  ancient  sea  or 
lake  which  served  as  their  receptacle.  It  no  less  frequently 
happens  that  they  vary  in  mineral  aspect  and  composition,  as 
we  pursue  them  horizontally.  For  example,  we  trace  a  lime* 
stone  for  a  hundred  miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arenaceous, 
and  finally  passes  into  sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow 
this  sandstone,  already  proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the 
same  age,  throughout  another  district  a  himdred  miles  or  more 
in  length. 

Organic  remains. — This  character  must  be  used  as  a  test  of 
the  age  of  a  formation  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  two 
deposits  in  distant  places,  under  very  much  the  same  restrictions 
as  the  test  of  mineral  composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions  if 
we  examine  strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by 
no  means  for  indefinite  distances.  Secondly,  while  the  same 
fossils  prevail  in  a  particular  set  of  strata  for  hundreds  of  miles 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet  with  the  same  remains 
for  many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several  hundred  yards,  in 
a  vertical  direction,  or  a  direction  transverse  to  the  strata.  This 
fact  has  now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
has  led  to  the  conviction  that,  at  successive  periods  of  the  past, 
the  same  area  of  land  and  water  has  been  inhabited  by  distinct 
assemblages  of  species  of  animals  and  plants.  It  appears  that 
from  the  remotest  periods  there  has  been  ever  a  coming  in  of 
new  organic  forms,  and  a  dying  out  or  extinction  of  those  which 
pre-existed  on  the  earth:  some  species  have  endured  for  a 
longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time;  while  none  have  ever  re- 
appeared after  once  dying  out.  The  law  which  has  governed 
the  succession  of  species,  whether  we  adopt  or  reject  the  theory 
of  evolution,  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  verse  of  the  poet, — 

Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  mppe  la  stampa. — Ariosto. 
Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  this  circumstance  it  is  which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest 
value  as  chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  them,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  geologist,  tiiat  authority  which  belongs  to  contemporary 
medals  in  history. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock ; 
for  some  of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone  for  example, 
may  occur  at  once  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  entire 
sedimentary  series,  exhibiting  in  each  position  so  perfect  an 
identity  of  mineral  aspect  as  to  be  undistinguishable.  Such 
exact  repetitions,  however,  of  the  same  mixtures  of  sediment 
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have  not  often  been  produced,  at  distant  periods,  in  precisely 
the  same  parts  of  the  globe ;  and,  even  where  this  has  happened, 
we  are  not  in  any  danger  of  confounding  together  the  monuments 
of  remote  eras,  when  we  have  studied  their  embedded  fossils  and 
their  relative  position. 

Xoolofftoal  provinees. — It  was  remarked  that  the  same 
species  of  organic  remains  cannot  be  traced  horizontally,  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  planes  of  stratification,  for  indefinite  dis- 
tances. This  might  have  been  expected  from  analogy ;  for  when 
we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of  living  beings,  we  find 
that  the  habitable  8urfa.ce  of  the  sea  and  land  may  be  divided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  areas  or  provinces,  each 
peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  The 
extent  of  these  separate  divisions  and  the  origin  of  their  in- 
habitants depend  on  many  causes,  of  which  climate,  though 
certainly  an  important,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 

As,  therefore,  different  seas  and  lakes  are  inhabited,  at  the 
same  period,  in  different  zones  and  at  various  depths,  by  distinct 
assemblages  of  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands 
adjoining  these  may  be  peopled  by  varied  terrestrial  species,  it 
follows  that  distinct  fossils  will  be  embedded  in  contempo- 
raneous deposits.  If  it  were  otherwise — ^if  the  same  species 
abounded  in  every  climate,  or  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a  corresponding  temperature  and  other 
conditions  favourable  to  their  existence  are  found — the  identifi- 
cation of  mineral  masses  of  the  same  age,  by  means  of  their 
included  organic  contents,  would  be  a  matter  of  even  greater 
certainty  than  it  really  is. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces, 
especially  those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great;  and  our 
geological  researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed 
at  remote  periods ;  for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  throughout 
wide  spaces,  and  in  detached  deposits,  consisting  of  rocks,  vary- 
ing widely  in  their  mineral  nature. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  understood 
if  we  reflect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean. 
That  entire  sea  may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province  ; 
for,  although  certain  species  of  mollusca  and  zoophytes  may 
be  very  local,  and  each  region  (according  to  its  depth,  the  tem- 
perature and  saltness  of  the  water,  and  other  conditions)  has  pro- 
bably some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number  are 
common  to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some 
future  period,  the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted 
into  land,  the  geologist  might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to 
organic  remains,  to  prove  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  various 
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mineral  masses  scattered  over  a  space  equal  in  area  to  the  half 
of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress 
in  this  sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Fo,  Rhone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers, 
which  differ  as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  sedi- 
ment as  does  the  mineral  composition  of  the  mountains  which 
they  drain.  There  are  also  other  quarters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near  the  base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily, 
or  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  another  class  of  rooks  is 
now  forming ;  where  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  occasionally  fsM 
into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its  bottom;  and 
where,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds  of  sand 
and  clay  are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  cHffs,  or  the 
turbid  waters  of  rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the 
Italian  travertins,  are  here  and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters 
of  mineral  springs.  In  all  these  detached  formations,  so  diversi- 
fied in  their  lithological  characters,  the  remains  of  the  same 
species  of  shells,  corals,  Crustacea,  and  fish  are  becoming  en- 
closed; or  at  least,  a  sufficient  number  must  be  common  to 
the  different  locahties  to  enable  the  zoologist  to  refer  them  aU 
to  one  contemporaneous  assemblage  of  species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical 
circumstances  which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and 
plants  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  limits ; 
and  hence  it  must  happen  that  strata,  on  the  same  geological 
horizon,  will  be  sometimes  formed  in  contiguous  regions,  differ^ 
ing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  remains.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Bed  Sea 
are,  as  a  group,  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez  having  acted  as 
an  efficient  barrier.  Calcareous  formations  have  accumulated  on 
a  great  scale  in  the  Bed  Sea  in  modem  times,  and  fossil  shells 
of  existing  species  are  well  preserved  therein ;  and  we  know  that 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  large  deposits  of  mud  are  amassed,  in- 
cluding the  remains  of  Mediterranean  species.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  if  at  some  future  period  the  bed  of  the  Bed  Sea 
should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist  might  experience  great  difficul- 
ties in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of  these  forma- 
tions, which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral 
characters,  were  of  synchronous  origin. 

But  there  are  some  species  of  mollusca  conmion  to  the  Medi* 
terranecLn  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  their  presence  would  suggest  to 
the  geologist  of  the  remote  fiiture  a  more  or  less  complete 
synchronism. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
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distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  is  not  very  strongly 
marked,  especially  where  the  change  is  determined  by  tem- 
perature, as  it  is  in  seas  extending  from  the  temperate  to  the 
tropical  zone,  or  from  the  temperate  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Kere  a  gradual  passage  takes  place  from  one  set  of  species  to 
another.  In  like  manner,  the  geologist,  in  studying  particular 
formations  of  remote  periods,  has  sometimes  been  able  to  trace 
the  gradation  from  one  ancient  province  to  another,  by  care- 
folly  observing  the  fossils  of  all  the  intermediate  places.  His 
success  in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  zoological  or 
botanical  geography  of  very  distant  areas  has  been  mainly  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  that  the  mineral  character  has  no  tendency 
to  be  affected  by  climate.  A  large  river  may  convey  yeUow  or 
red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean,  where  it  may  be  dispersed 
by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagues  in  length,  so 
as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remains 
embedded  in  such  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  the  different 
animals  or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  ihe 
temperate  and  equatorial  regions. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  groups  of  the  same  species  of 
animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits 
of  homogeneous  composition ;  and  thus  palaeontological  charac- 
ters are  of  more  importance  in  geological  classification  than  the 
test  of  mineral  composition. 

Test  by  Included  flrairiiieiits  of  older  rocks. — It  was  stated 
that  proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of 
two  formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included 
in  a  newer  one.  This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use, 
where  a  geologist  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of 
two  formations  from  want  of  clear  sections  exhibiting  their  true 
order  of  position,  or  because  the  strata  of  each  group  are 
vertical.  In  such  cases  we  sometimes  discover  that  the  more 
modem  rock  has  been  in  part  derived  from  the  degradation  of 
the  older.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  find  chalk  in  one  part 
of  a  country,  and  in  another  strata  of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles. 
If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  that  peculiar  flint,  of  which 
layers  more  or  less  continuous  are  characteristic  of  the  Chalk, 
and  which  include  fossil  shells,  sponges,  and  foraminifera  of 
Cretaceous  species,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  was 
the  older  of  the  two  formations. 

Olironolorical  yronps. — The  separate  groups  into  which 
the  fossiliferous  strata  may  be  divided  are  more  or  less  nume- 
rous, according  to  the  views  of  classification  which  different 
geologists  may  entertain ;  but  when  yre  have  adopted  a  certfdn 
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system  of  arrangement  we  immediately  find  that  a  few  only  of 
the  entire  series  of  groups  occmr  one  upon  the  other  in  any 
single  section  or  district. 

The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described 
(p.  87).    But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  foBsili- 

Fig.  113. 


ferous  groups,  instead  of  as  many  strata.  It  will  then  be  seen 
that  in  the  middle  all  the  superimposed  formations  are  present ; 
but  in  consequence  of  some  of  them  thinning  out,  No.  2  and 
No.  5  are  absent  at  one  extremity  of  the  section,  and  No.  4  at 
the  other. 

In  another  diagram  (fig.  114)  a  true  section  of  the  geological 
formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip 
Hills  is  presented  to  the  reader,  as  laid  down  on  a  natural  scale 
by  Sir  A.   Ramsay,  where  the  newer  groups  1,  2,  3,  4  rest 


Pig.  114. 
DuncLrt/Mui. 


Section  South  of  Bristol.  (A.  C.  Bamsay.) 

Length  of  section  4  miles.  a,  h.  Level  of  the  sea. 

1.  Inf^or  Oolite.  3.  Lias.  3.  New  Red  Sandstone.  4.  Dolomitic  or  magnesian 
conglomerate.  5.  Upper  coal  measures  (shales,  &o.).  6.  Pennant  rock  (sand- 
stone). 7.  Lower  coal  measures  (shales,  &c.).  8.  Carboniferous  or  mountain 
limestone,  with  lower  limestone  shale  at  its  base.    9.  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

unconformably  on,  and  overlap,  the  formations  5, 6, 7,  and  8.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  line  of  section  we  meet  with  the  beds 
No.  8  (the  New  Red  Sandstone)  resting  immediately  on  Nos.  7 
and  8,  while  farther  north,  as  at  Dundry  Hill  in  Somersetshire, 
we  have  eight  groups  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  compris- 
ing all  the  strata  ^om  the  inferior  oolite,  No.  1,  to  the  coal  and 
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carboniferous  limestone.  The  limited  horizontal  extension  of 
the  groups  1  and  2  is  owing  to  subsequent  denudation,  as  these 
formations  end  abruptly,  and  have  left  outlying  patches  to  attest 
the  fact  of  their  having  originally  covered  a  much  wider  area. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of 
fossiliferous  groups,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  single  section 
in  which  several  sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must 
then  trace  these  formations,  by  attention  to  their  mineral 
character  and  fossils,  continuously  as  fai*  as  possible,  from  the 
starting-point.  As  ofben  as  he  meets  with  new  groups,  he  must 
ascertain  their  age,  relatively  to  those  first  examined,  by  super- 
position, and  thus  learn  how  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tabular 
arrangement  of  the  whole. 

By  this  means  the  German,  French,  and  English  geologists 
have  determined  the  succession  of  strata  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  have  adopted  pretty  generally  the  groups 
enumerated  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  145, 
almost  all  of  which  have  their  representatives  in  the  British 
Islands. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that,  although  in  a  given 
locality  there  may  be'  a  physical  break — imconformity — and 
also  a  palseontological  break — change  in  fossils — between  two 
successive  groups  of  strata,  these  evidences  of  lapse  of  time  will 
not  be  discovered  universally  and  wherever  the  two  groups  are 
present.  Somewhere  or  other,  strata  of  intervening  age  will  be 
found  to  exist ;  or  the  groups  will  pass  insensibly  one  into  the 
other ;  in  this  way  our  classificatory  distinctions  will  be  found  to 

break  down. 

All  stratigraphical  schemes  are  therefore  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial and  arbitrary ;  and  they  cannot  be  applied  universally,  for 
the  '  breaks,'  on  which  such  schemes  are  based,  did  not  occur 
contemporaneously  over  the  whole  globe. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  general 
but  not  a  perfectly  strict  truth,  that  strata  of  different  countries 
which  contain  the  same  species  of  fossils  are  of  similar  geological 
age.  Such  strata  are  said  to  be  *  equivalent,'  or  *  on  the  same 
geological  horizon,*  and  these  terms  are  used  in  a  very  wide  sense. 
But  the  strata  containing  the  same  species  of  fossils  may  be 
widely  separated,  geographically,  and  this  fact  is  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  exact  contemporaneity,  for  it  took  time  for  the  species 
to  disperse  themselves  over  wide  areas. 

Cbronolofflcal  sequence  of  Sritlsli  strata. — The  principle 
that  strata,  whatever  their  mineral  characters,  and  however 
disturbed  in  their  positions,  may  he  identified  by  their  organic 
remains,  was  first  clearly  enunciated  at  the  end  of  the  last 
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century  by  the  fietmous  William  Smith,  who  has  been  justly 
called  'the  Father  of  English  Geology.'  It  so  happens 
that  in  Engls^d  we  find,  within  a  very  small  area,  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  series  of  sedimentary  formations — lying  in 
their  proper  sequence,  and  crowded  with  exquisitely  preserved 
fossils,  but  in  slightly  tilted  positions,  and  with  their  edges 
exposed  by  denudation.  We  who  live  in  this  country  have 
therefore  exceptional  facilities  for  studying  stratigraphical  geo- 
logy, and  for  making  out  the  nature  and  succession  of  the 
faunas  and  floras  which  distinguish  the  several  sedimentary 
formations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  order  of  succession  of 
strata  was  first  determined  in  the  British  Islands  by  William 
Smith  and  his  followers,  and  the  scheme  of  classification  which 
he  elaborated  was  gradually  extended  from  this  country  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  thence  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  names  still  applied  to  the  principal,  and  even  to  many 
of  the  subordinate,  groups  of  strata  are  those  which  were  given 
to  them  by  William  Smith  or  his  followers. 

William  Smith's  table  of  strata  published  with  the  first 
edition  of  his  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1815-16, 
showed  the  true  order  of  succession  of  the  British  formations 
from  the  carboniferous  limestone  to  the  chalk,  inclusive.  With 
respect  to  the  rocks  which  underlie  the  carboniferous,  however, 
this  great  pioneer  in  geological  investigation  found  himself 
unable  to  apply  the  important  principles  he  had  discovered ;  but 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  labours  of  Sedgwick,  Murchison, 
and  Lonsdale,  carried  on  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Smith, 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  older  geological  systems  as 
understood  at  the  present  day.  With  respect  to  the  strata  over- 
lying the  chalk,  Smith  fell  into  some  serious  errors,  which  were 
only  finally  got  rid  of  by  the'extension  of  the  palsontological me- 
thod advocated  in  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology.' 

Caution  necessary  in  usln^  tlie  Faleeontolosieal  Me- 
tbod. — But,  from  what  we  have  said  in  preceding  paragraphs, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  the  use  of  fossils  for  the  identification  of 
strata  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  caution. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  we  should 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  fossils  we  find  in  a  bed  are  really  the 
remains  of  organisms  that  were  living  when  the  beds  containing 
them  were  deposited. 

William  Smith  made  out  his  order  of  succession  of  strata  in 
the  first  instance  in  the  district  between  Bath  and  Bristol,  while 
making  a  survey  for  the  construction  of  a  canal.  He  soon  saw, 
however,  that  besides  the  regularly  stratified  formations,  clay, 
sand,  and  limestone,  each  containing  its  peculiar  (*  cbaraoteris- 
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tio ')  fossils,  there  were  masses  of  sand  and  gravel  in  which  all 
these  fossils  were  found  mingled  indiscriminately.  Careful 
examination,  however,  soon  convinced  him  that  the  fossils  in 
the  gravel  were  all  derived  ones,  that  is,  had  been  washed  out 
of  older  beds ;  and  this  fact  was  inferred  from  their  waterwom 
characters,  the  differences  in  their  mode  of  mineralisation,  and 
the  circumstance  that  they  often  contained  portions  of  a  matrix 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  deposit  in  which  they  are  now 
found.  In  appealing  to  fossils  as  indicating  the  geological  age 
of  a  stratiun,  therefore,  we  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  they 
belong  to  the  formation,  and  are  not  derived.  The  importance 
of  the  principle  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  study  the  strata 
known  as  the  *  crags.' 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  remember  that  (inasmuch  as 
distinct  forms  of  shells,  corals,  sponges,  &c.,  inhabit  different 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  particular  asi^emblages  of  animals  and 
vegetables  flourish  on  sandy  or  muddy  bottoms  respectively) 
strata  formed  in  the  same  district,  during  a  particular  period 
cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit  identical  fossils.  Geologists  soon 
learn  to  recognise  that  each  period  has  its  shallow-water  and 
its  deep-water  forms ;  and  that  different  assemblages  of  species 
occur  in  the  clays,  sands,  and  limestones  of  the  same  formation. 

In  the  third  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  we  have 
a  geographical  distribution  of  life-forms  at  the  present  day, 
there  are  clear  evidences  of  a  similar  geographical  distribution 
of  animals  and  vegetables  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
earth's  history.  Hence,  while  within  a  more  or  less  limited 
area  we  may  expect  to  find  a  particular  assemblage  of  fossils  in 
a  geological  formation,  we  must  be  prepared  in  distant  areas  to 
find  these  particular  fossils  more  or  less  completely  wanting, 
and  their  place  taken  by  an  equivalent  or  representative  group 
of  fossils,  belonging  to  the  same  period,  but  to  a  different  zoo- 
logical province. 

We  thus  see  that  the  fossil  fiora  or  fauna  ^  found  in  a  forma- 
tion at  a  particular  locality  is  a  function  (to  use  a  mathematical 
expression)  of  three  variables.  The  assemblage  of  life-forms 
depends  first  on  the  conditions  that  prevailed  when  the  beds 
were  deposited — such  as  depth  of  water,  climate,  nature  of  sea- 
bottom,  &c. ;  secondly f  on  the  particular  zoological  province  in 
which  the  locality  was  situated ;  and  thirdly^  on  the  geological 
period  at  which  the  beds  were  formed.  We  must  always  be  on 
our  guard  to  avoid  assigning  to  differences  of  geological  age 

^  The  assemblage    of     animal  plants  its  '  flora.'  Thus  we  speak  of 

forms  in  a  particular  area  or  stra-  '  the  British  flora/   '  the  Mediter- 

tum  is  called    by  naturalists    its  ranean    fauna,'    *the    Cretaceous 

'fauna,'    and   the    assemblage   of  fauna,' 'the  Carboniferous  flora,' &c. 
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changes  of  flora  or  fauna  which  may  he  due  to  differences  of 
condition  or  of  geographical  position. 

limits  of  tbe  Faleeontologrloal  Metliod.    Bomotaxy. — 

There  is  another  important  consideration  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  geologists  was  especially  called  by  the  late  Mr.  Godwin - 
Austen.  Upon  a  gradually  rising  or  sinking  ocean-floor  different 
areas  may  successively  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities  of  depth  of 
water,  temperature,  &c. ;  and  the  forms  of  life  which  affect  those 
conditions  may  be  naturally  expected  to  migrate  from  the  old 
areas  where  the  conditions  have  become  unfavourable,  into  those 
new  areas  where  the  favourable  conditions  appear.  Thus,  in  the 
stratum  known  as  the  Upper  Greensand,  which  was  evidently 
deposited  in  shallow  water  near  a  sinking  coast  line,  belts  of 
similar  sediment  of  different  age,  but  containing  the  same  fossils, 
would  be  successively  formed,  and  these  will  be  taken  by  the 
geologist  to  be  of  contemporaneous  formation.  It  is  nevertheless 
evident  that  long  periods  of  time  may  have  elapsed  between  the 
deposition  of  one  part  of  the  Upper  Greensand  and  another  part 
of  the  same  stratum  or  formation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  '  synchronous '  or  *  contemporaneous '  as  employed  by 
the  geologist.  Even  the  historian  employs  such  a  term  with 
considerable  latitude;  but  geologists,  who  are  qxdte  unable  to 
assign  terms  of  years  for  the  great  periods  with  which  they  have 
to  deal,  must  necessarily  use  the  word  contemporary  in  a  much 
more  general  sense  even  than  the  historian.  Two  beds  are 
said  to  be  contemporary  by  the  geologist,  when  the  time  between 
the  periods  of  their  deposition  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
sufiicient  for  any  marked  change  in  the  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  But,  as  forms  may  migrate  without  change,  the 
term  '  geological  contemporaneity '  can  have  only  a  very  general 
application.  Of  two  great  systems  of  strata  in  distant  parts  of 
the  globe  it  can  frequently  only  be  said  that  they  have  a  like 
position  in  the  great  geological  record.  In  these  cases,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  it  is  safer  to  employ 
the  term  *  homotaxy,'  signifying  a  similarity  of  arrangement, 
instead  of  *  contemporaneity '  or  *  synchronism,'  which  conveys 
the  idea  of  absolute  identity  in  time. 

Frequent  unoonformablllty  of  strata. — Where  the  widest 
gaps  appear  in  the  sequence  of  the  fossil  forms,  as  between  the 
Permian  and  Triassio  rocks,  or  between  the  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene,  examples  of  stratigraphioal  unconformability  are  very 
frequent.  But  they  are  also  met  with  in  some  part  or  other  ot 
the  world  at  the  junction  of  almost  all  the  other  principal 
formations,  and  sometimes  the  subordinate  divisions  of  any  one 
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of  the  leading  groups  may  be  found  lying  unconformably  on 
another  subordinate  member  of  the  same.  Instances  of  such 
irregularities  in  the  mode  of  succession  of  the  strata  are  the 
more  intelligible  as  we  extend  our  survey  of  the  fossiliferous  for- 
mations over  wider  areas,  for  we  are  continually  bringing  to 
light  deposits  of  intermediate  date,  which  have  to  be  inter- 
calated between  those  previously  known  ;  these  deposits  reveal 
to  us  a  long  series  of  events,  which,  antecedently  to  such  dis- 
coveries, were  quite  unsuspected  by  us. 

But  while  imoonformability  nvariably  bears  testimony  to  a 
lapse  of  unrepresented  time,  the  oonformability  of  two  sets  of 
strata  in  contact  by  no  means  implies  that  the  newer  formation 
immediately  succeeded  the  older  one.  It  simply  indicates  that  the 
ancient  rocks  were  subjected  to  no  movements  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  tilt,  bend,  or  break  them  before  the  more  modem  forma- 
tion was  superimposed.  It  does  not  show  that  the  earth's  crust 
was  motionless  in  the  region  in  question,  for  there  may  have 
been  a  gradual  sinking  or  rising,  extending  uniformly  over  a 
large  area,  and  yet  during  such  movement  the  stratified 
rocks  may  have  retained  their  original  horizontality  of  position. 
Strata  possessing  very  different  animal  remains  and  different 
kinds  of  rock  may  still  be  conformable,  yet  great  changes  must 
have  occurred.  There  may  have  been  a  conversion  of  a  wide 
area  from  sea  into  land  and  from  land  into  sea,  and  during  these 
changes  of  level  some  strata  may  have  been  slowly  removed  by 
aqueous  action,  and  after  this  new  strata  may  be  superimposed, 
differing  perhaps  in  date  by  thousands  of  years  or  centuries,  and 
yet  resting  conformably  on  the  older  set.  There  may  even  be  a 
blending  of  the  materifds  constituting  the  older  deposit  with  those 
of  the  newer,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  passage  in  the  mineral 
character  of  the  one  rock  into  the  other  as  if  there  had  been 
no  break  or  interruption  in  the  depositing  process. 

Imperfeotton  of  tbe  record. — Although,  by  the  frequent 
discovery  of  new  sets  of  intermediate  strata,  the  transition  from 
one  type  of  organic  remains  to  another  is  becoming  less  and  less 
abrupt,  yet  the  entire  series  of  records  appears  to  the  geologists 
now  living  fax  more  fragmentary  and  defective  than  it  seemed 
to  their  predecessors  a  century  ago.  The  earlier  inquirers,  as 
often  as  they  encountered  a  break  in  the  regular  sequence  of 
formations,  connected  it,  theoretically,  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
catastrophe,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  regular  course  of  events 
that  had  been  going  on  uninterruptedly  for  ages,  annihilating  at 
the  same  time  all  or  nearly  all  the  organic  beings  which  had  pre- 
viously flourished,  after  which,  order  being  re-established,  a  new 
series  of  events  was  initiated.    In  proportion  as  our  faith  in 
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these  views  grows  weaker,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  or 
inorganic  world  presented  to  us  by  geology  seem  explicable  on 
the  hypothesis  of  gradual  and  insensible  changes,  varied  only  by 
occasional  convulsions,  on  a  scale  comparable  to,  though  it  may 
be  far  greater  than,  any  witnessed  in  historical  times ;  and  in 
proportion  as  it  is  thought  possible  that  former  fluctuations  in 
the  organic  world  may  be  due  to  the  indefinite  variability  of 
species  without  the  necessity  of  assuming  new  and  independent 
acts  of  creation,  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  gaps  which 
still  remain,  or  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  record,  become 
more  and  more  striking,  and  what  we  possess  of  the  ancient 
annals  of  the  earth's  history  appears  insignificant  when  con- 
trasted with  that  which  has  been  lost. 

It  is  observed  that  strata,  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  newer 
date,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  in  mineral  character  to  those 
which  are  now  in  process  of  formation  in  seas  or  lakes,  the 
newest  of  all  consisting  principally  of  soft  mud  or  loose  sand,  in 
some  places  full  of  shells,  corals,  or  other  organic  bodies — animal 
or  vegetable— in  others  wholly  devoid  of  such  remains.  The 
farther  we  recede  from  the  present  time,  and  the  higher  the 
antiquity  of  the  formations  which  we  examine,  the  greater,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  the  changes  which  the  sedimentary  deposits 
have  undergone.  Time,  as  has  already  been  explained,  has 
multiplied  the  effects  of  alteration  by  pressure  and  solution,  and 
the  modifications  brought  about  by  heat,  pressure,  contortion, 
upheaval,  and  denudation.  The  organic  remains  have  sometimes 
been  obliterated  entirely,  or  the  mineral  matter  of  which  they 
were  composed  has  been  removed  and  replaced  by  other  sub- 
stances. 

vrtky  newer  s-ronpe  elioiild  be  studied  Unit. — We  like- 
wise observe  that  the  older  the  rocks  the  more  widely  do  their 
organic  remains  depart  from  the  types  of  the  Hving  creation. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  newer  Tertiary  rocks  a  few  species  which  no 
longer  exist,  mixed  with  many  living  ones,  and  then,  as  we  go 
fartiier  back,  many  genera  and  families  at  present  unknown 
are  met  with,  until  we  come  to  strata  in  which  the  fossil  relics 
of  existing  species  and  genera  are  nowhere  to  be  detected,  while 
families  and  orders  of  animals  and  plants  wholly  imrepresented 
in  the  living  world  begin  to  be  conspicuous. 

When  we  study,  therefore,  the  geological  records  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  we  find,  as  in  human  history,  the  defective- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  monuments  always  increasing,  the 
remoter  the  era  to  which  we  refer ;  the  rocks  becoming  more 
generally  altered  and  crystalline  the  older  they  are,  s^d  the 
difficulty  of  determining   their   true   chronological   relations 
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becoming  more  and  more  enhanced,  especially  when  we  are 
comparing  those  which  were  formed  in  very  distant  regions  of  the 
globe.  Hence  we  advance  with  securer  steps  when  we  begin 
with  the  study  of  the  geological  records  of  later  times,  proceeding 
from  the  newer  to  the  older,  or  from  the  more  to  the  less  known. 

In  thus  inverting  what  might  at  first  seem  to  be  the  more 
natural  order  of  historical  research,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
each  of  the  periods  above  enumerated,  even  the  shortest,  such  as 
the  Post-tertiary,  or  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  or  Eocene,  embraces 
a  succession  of  events  of  vast  extent,  so  that  to  give  a  satis- 
fftctory  account  of  what  we  already  know  of  any  one  of  them 
would  require  many  volumes.  When,  therefore,  we  study  one 
of  the  newer  groups  before  endeavouring  to  decipher  the  monu- 
ments of  an  older  one,  it  is  like  endeavouring  to  master  the 
history  of  our  own  country  and  that  of  some  contemporary 
nations,  before  we  enter  upon  Boman  History;  or  like  investiga- 
ting the  annals  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece  before  we  approach 
those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

The  geological  record  is  so  much  more  complete  in  the  case 
of  the  Tertiary  or  youngest  strata,  that  geologists  have  been  led 
to  adopt  principles  of  chronological  classification  with  respect  to 
them  which  are  somewhajb  different  from  those  that  have  been 
foimd  suitable  when  dealing  with  the  much  more  fragmentary 
records  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  Eras. 

The  Tertiary  or  Gainozoic  strata  were  so  called  because  they 
were  all  posterior  in  date  to  the  Secondary  series,  of  which  last 
the  chalk  or  Cretaceous  constitutes  the  newest  group.  The 
whole  of  the  Tertiaries  were  at  first  confounded  with  the  super- 
ficial alluvia  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent 
and  thickness,  and  the  various  ages  to  which  they  belong,  were 
folly  recognised.  They  were  observed  to  occur  in  patches,  some  of 
freidiwater,  others  of  marine  origin,  their  geographical  extent  being 
usually  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Secondary  formations, 
and  their  position  often  suggesting  the  idea  of  their  having  been 
deposited  in  different  bays,  lakes,  estuaries,  or  inland  seas,  after 
a  large  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  Europe  had  already 
been  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class  of  which  the  characters  were 
accurately  determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  described  in  1810  by  Guvier  and  Brongniart. 
They  were  ascertained  to  consist  of  successive  sets  of  strata, 
some  of  marine,  others  of  freshwater  origin,  lying  one  upon  the 
other.  The  fossil  shells  and  corals  were  found  to  be  almost 
all  of  unknown  species,  but  to  have  a  general  affinity  with 
those  now  inhabiting  warmer  seas.    The  bones  and  skeletons  of 
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land  animals,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more 
than  forty  distinct  species,  were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and 
declared  by  him  not  to  agree  either  specifically,  or  even  gene- 
rically,  with  any  hitherto  observed  in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  and  in  Hampshire,  which,  although  dissimilar  in 
mineral  composition,  were  justly  inferred  by  Webster  to  be 
of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Paris,  because  the  greater  ntunber 
of  the  fossil  shells  were  specifically  identical.  For  the  same 
reason,  rocks  found  in  the  Gironde,  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  at  certain  points  in  the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to  be 
of  contemporaneous  origin. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by 
Brocchi  in  Italy.  He  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy 
deposits  replete  with  shells,  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills 
flanking  the  Apennines  on  both  sides,  from  the  plains  of  the 
Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower  hills  were  called  by  him  the  Sub- 
apennines,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  strata  chiefly  marine, 
and  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bordeaux  and  Dax,  in  the  South  of  France,  was  examined  by 
Basterot  in  1825;  and  he  described  and  figured  several  hun- 
dred species  of  shells,  which  differed  for  the  most  part  both  from 
the  Parisian  series  and  those  of  the  Subapennine  hills.  It  was 
soon,  therefore,  suspected  that  this  fauna  might  belong  to  a 
period  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Parisian  and  Subapen- 
nine strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  evidence  of  super- 
position was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this  opinion;  for 
other  strata  contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bordeaux,  were 
observed  in  one  district  (the  Valley  of  the  Loire)  to  overlie  the 
Parisian  formation,  a;id  in  another  (in  Piedmont)  to  underlie 
the  Subapennine  beds.  The  first  example  of  these  was  pointed 
out  in  1829  by  Desnoyers,  who  ascertained  that  the  sand 
and  marl,  full  of  sea- shells  and  corals,  occurring  near  Tours, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  called  Faluns,  rest  upon  a 
lacustrine  formation,  which  constitutes  the  uppermost  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Parisian  group,  extending  continuously  throughout 
a  great  table-land  intervening  between  the  basin  of  the  Seine 
and  that  of  the  Loire.  The  other  example  occurs  in  Italy,  where 
strata  containing  many  fossils  similar  to  those  of  Bordeaux, 
were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the  environs  of  Turin, 
subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine  group  of 
Brocchi.  Long  afterwards,  the  superficial  layers  which  cover 
many  of  these,  and  which  have  their  stones  scratched  and 
polished,  were  found  to  contain  Arctic  shells. 
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Value  of  fossil  moUnsea  In  olassllloatlon. — It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  remains  the 
shell-bearing  moUusca  are  selected  as  the  most  useful  and 
convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  general  classification. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed 
through  strata  of  every  age  than  any  other  organic  bodies. 
Those  families  of  fossils  which  are  of  rare  and  casual  occurrence 
are  of  little  use  in  establishing  a  chronological  arrangement; 
If  we  have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of  strata  and  the  bones 
of  mammalia  in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  respecting 
the  affinity  or  discordance  of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two 
epochs  compared ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants 
and  vertebrated  animals  in  one  series  and  only  shells  in  another. 
Although  corals  are  more  abundant,  in  a  fossil  state,  than 
plants,  reptiles,  or  fish,  they  are  stiU  rare  in  comparison  with 
shells,  because  they  are  more  dependent  for  their  well-being 
on  the  constant  clearness  of  the  water,  and  are,  therefore,  less 
likely  to  be  included  in  rocks  which  endure  in  consequence  of 
their  thickness  and  the  copiousness  of  sediment  which  prevailed 
when  they  originated.  The  utility  of  the  mollusca  is,  moreover, 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the 
sea,  others  to  the  land,  and  others  to  fi'esh  water.  Eivers  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  carry  down  into  their  deltas  some  land-shells,  tQ- 
gether  with  species  which  are  at  once  fiuviatile  and  lacustrine. 
By  this  means  we  learn  what  terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine 
species  coexisted  at  particular  eras  of  the  past ;  and  having  thus 
identified  strata  formed  in  seas  with  others  which  originated 
contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we  are  then  enabled  to 
advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain  quadrupeds  or 
aquatic  plants,  found  fossil  in  lacustrine  formations,  inhabited 
the  globe  at  the  same  period  when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and 
zoophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals,  which 
render  them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  ques- 
tions in  geology,  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical 
range  of  many  species  :  and,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  con- 
sequence of  the  former,  the  great  duration  in  time  of  some  species 
in  this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in  longevity  the 
greater  number  of  the  fish  and  mammalia.  Had  each  species 
inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  coxdd  never,  when  embedded  in 
strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant 
points  over  large  areas ;  or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief 
period,  they  could  have  thrown  no  light  on  the  connection  of 
rocks  placed  far  from  each  other  in  the  chronological,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  the  vertical  series. 
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ClaMllleatton  of  Tertiary  strata. — In  the  first  edition 
of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology  *  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary 
formations  were  divided  into  four  groups,  characterised  by 
the  percentage  of  recent  shells  which  they  contained.  The 
lower  tertiary  strata  of  London  and  Paris  were  thought  by 
Deshayes  to  contain  only  S^  per  cent,  of  recent  species,  and 
were  termed  Eocene.  The  middle  tertiary  of  the  Loire  and 
Gironde  had,  according  to  the  specific  determinations  of  the  same 
eminent  conchologist,  17  per  cent.,  and  formed  the  Miocene  divi- 
sion. The  Subapennine  beds  contained  35  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
were  termed  Older  Pliocene,  while  still  more  recent  beds  in  Sicily, 
which  had  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  species  identical  with  those 
now  living,  were  called  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above 
terms.  Eocene,  is  derived  from  ^a>f ,  eos,  daivn,  and  xawosf  cainos, 
recent,  because  the  fossil  shells  of  this  period  contain  an  ex- 
tremely small  proportion  of  living  species,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  moUus- 
can  fauna,  no  recent  species  (with  one  or  two  exceptions) 
having  been  detected  in  the  older  or  secondary  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  ficMv,  melon,  leas,  and  kcuvos,  cainos, 
recent)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent 
species  (of  mollusca),  the  term  Pliocene  (from  nXelov,  pleion,  more, 
and  K(uv6£,  cainos,  recent),  a  comparative  plurality  of  the  same. 
It  may  assist  the  memory  of  students  to  remind  them,  that  the 
Miocene  contain  a  minor  proportion,  and  PZiocene  a  compara- 
tive plwcBiity  of  recent  species ;  and  that  the  greater  number  of 
recent  species  always  implies  the  more  modem  origin  of  the 
strata. 

Subsequently  to  this  classification,  Beyrich  founded  the 
*  Oligocene '  as  a  division  intermediate  between  the  Eocene 
proper  and  the  Miocene.  This  division  includes  the  Lower  Mio- 
cene formations  of  older  writers,  together  with  much  of  their 
Upper  Eocene  Series.  Nummulites,  so  abundant  in  the  Eocene, 
became  scarce  and  degenerated  in  the  Oligocene  series,  which 
in  Europe  contains  very  important  freshwater  beds  with  mam- 
malian remains,  as  well  as  marine  deposits. 

Since  the  year  1830  the  nuniber  of  known  shells,  both  recent 
and  fossil,  has  largely  increased,  and  their  identification  has  been 
more  accurate.  Hence  some  modifications  have  been  required 
in  the  classifications  foimded  on  less  perfect  materials.  The 
Eocene,  Oligocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  have  been 
made  tu  comprehend  certain  sets  of  strata,  of  which  the  fossils 
do  not  always  conform  strictly,  in  the  numerical  proportions  of 
recent  to  extinct  species,  with  the  definitions  first  given  to  those 
divisions  or  which  are  indicated  in  the  etymologies  of  the  terms* 
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There  is  such  convenience  in  distinguishing  between  the 
earlier  Tertiary  strata  in  which  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
fossil  shells  are  found  living  in  the  existing  seas,  and  the  later 
deposits  in  which  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  shells 
are  still  living,  that  we  shall  follow  the  geologists  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  North  America  in  adopting  a  twofold  division  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  Gainozoic  rocks.  We  shall  speak  of  the 
earliest  Tertiary  strata  as  Older  Tertiaries,  as  the  term  has  long 
been  in  use  in  this  country ;  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Eastern 
Europe,  this  division  is  often  called  ^  Eogene.'  The  Newer  Ter- 
tiaries of  English  authors  are  called  by  the  Austrian  geologists 
*  Neogene,'  and  by  those  of  the  United  States  *  Neocene.* 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  at  this  point  a  summary,  in  the 
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form  of  a  table,  of  the  general  system  of  classification  of  strata, 
according  to  their  geological  age,  which  has  now  been  generally 
adopted  by  geologists. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  classification  of  geologica 
periods  is  in  the  main  the  result  of  studies  carried  on  in  the 
British  Islands  and  Western  Europe,  and  that  if  the  science  of 
stratigraphical  geology  had  originated  in  Eastern  Europe,  India^ 
Australia,  or  the  United  States,  the  great  divisions  which  would 
have  been  adopted  and  the  limits  between  them  would  have 
been  altogether  different. 

Even  among  European  geologists  there  is  considerable  diver- 
sity in  opinion  and  practice  as  to  the  delimiting  and  naming  of 
the  great  geological  systems,  and  of  their  principal  subdivisions. 
Thus,  some  authors  make  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  a 
distinct  system,  calHng  it  *  Neocomian,'  while  others  divide  the 
Jurassic  into  two,  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic.  It  may  be  some  aid 
to  the  memory  to  adopt  the  four  great  classes  of  strata,  each  in- 
cluding three  systems,  as  shown  in  the  Table.  Some  English 
authors  still  follow  Murchison  in  combining  the  Silurian  and 
Ordovician,  and  naming  the  latter  *  Lower  Silurian.' 

The  Table  takes  account  only  of  marine  formations ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  these  there  are  great 
systems  of  strata  of  freshwater  origin,  like  the  Wealden  and  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone.  Eventually  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
two  distinct  schemes  of  classification  for  stratified  rocks,  one  to 
include  strata  of  marine  origin,  the  other  for  freshwater  and 
terrestrial  deposits.  The  limits  of  the  systems  and  other  sub- 
divisions in  these  two  schemes,  could  not  be  expected  to  agree. 

In  giving  names  to  the  groups  of  strata  of  different  orders  of 
magnitude,  and  the  divisions  of  time  which  they  represent,  we 
have  followed  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  International  Geolo- 
gical Congress,  with  the  modifications  suggested  by  Mr.  Blanford. 

The  distribution  of  the  several  systems  of  strata  and  of 
their  main  subdivisions  in  the  southern  part  of  Great  Britain  is 
shown  in  the  map  forming  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume. 

The  principles  of  geological  clas-  PersiBtent  Types  of  Life,'  reprinted 

sification  have  been  discussed  by  in  Ids  collected  essays.     The  stu- 

Professor  Huxley  in  his  address  to  dent  should  also  consult  Mr.  Blan- 

the  Geological  Society  in  1862,  on  ford's  addresses  to  the  Geological 

*  Geological  Contemporaneity  and  Society  in  1889-90. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE    PLEISTOCENE   PERIOD  WITH   THE   GLACIAL  EPISODE 

Use  of  the  terms  ^pleistocene/  *  recent/  and  'human' — Mollusca  of 
the  Pleistocene  period — Mammalia  of  the  Pleistocene  period — Shorter 
duration  of  mammalian  as  compared  with  moUuscan  species — Geo- 
graphical distribution  of  mammalia  in  Pleistocene  times  smiilar  to  that 
at  present  day — Bemains  of  man — Flint,  implements — Shell  mounds — 
Cavern  deposits — Valley  gravels — High-  and  low-level  gravels — ^Brick 
earth — Loess — Lacustrine  deposits — Estuarine  deposits — Marine  de^* 
posits — Subdivisions  of  the  Pleistocene  period-^Pre-glacial — The 
Glacial  period — Origin  of  Boulder  clay — Glacial  liJces  and  other 
phenomena  of  glaciated  districts — Post-glacial,  Pluvial,  and  Champlain 
periods — Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic — Copper,  Bronsse,  and  Iron  Ages. 

Vomenolature  and  olassllleation  of  tbe  Pleistocene 
deposits. — The  youngest  of  the  divisioDs  of  the  Newer-Tertiary 
system  is  known  as  the  Pleistocene,  or  Post-pliocene.  The 
terms  *  Post- tertiary  'and  *  Quaternary  *  have  also  been  applied 
to  the  period  by  some  authors ;  but  these  names  may  fairly  be 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  imply  the  existence  of 
differences  between  these  youngest  strata  and  the  other  Tertiary 
rocks,  which  are  not  borne  out  when  a  careful  comparison  is 
made  of  their  organic  remains.  The  term  *  Pleistocene,'  pro- 
posed by  Lyell  in  1839  as  a  synonym  for  Newer  Pliocene,  was 
used  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes  as  the  equivalent  of  Post- 
pliocene,  and  has  now  passed  into  general  use  with  that  signifi- 
cation. 

The  very  latest  deposits  of  this  period  aie  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished by  the  terms  *  recent '  and  '  human.'  To  the  use  of 
the  former  term  it  may  be  objected  that  cases  constantly  occur 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  boundary  line  between  the 
recent  and  other  Pleistocene  deposits.  The  employment  of  the 
term  *  human  period*  is  equally  inconvenient,  seeing  that 
geologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  exact  part  of  the 
Pleistocenejperiod  at  which  man  made  his  appearance  on  the 

L  2 
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earth,  while  some  obaervers  have  even  maintamed  that  tliere  is 
evidence  of  hia  existenoe  in  pie-Pleistooene  times. 

OttarBotarlitlm  ol  tbe  fennB  Bud  floim  at  the  rl»Ut»- 
e«ne  depoelta.— The  abeUs  foimd  in  these  Fleislocene  deposits 
belong,  almost  without  exception,  to  species  still  living  on  the 
earth.  It  is  worthy  of  remaik,  however,  that  the  geographical 
distribution  of  these  moUusoa  was  in  Pleistocene  times  very 
diffeiertc  trout  that  of  the  present  day.  In  not  a  few  oases  we 
find  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  the  British  Islands  and  North 
America  an  assemblage  of  sheila  now  only  found  in  mnoh  higher 
latitudes,  where  the  temperature  of  the  sea  is  much  colder  than 
that  both  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the 
United  States. 

The  shells  figiuvd  below  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  living  species,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  bear 


testimony  to  conditions  far  more  arctic  than  those  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  Scottish  seas.  But  a  group  of  marine  shells, 
indicating  a  still  greater  excess  of  cold,  has  been  brought  to 
light  &om  glacial  drift  or  clay  on  the  borders  of  the  estnariea  of 
the  Forth  and  Tay.  This  clay  occurs  at  Elie  in  Fife,  and  at 
Errol  in  Perthshire  ;  and  has  already  afforded  about  thirty-five 
shells,  all  of  living  species,  and  now  inhabitants  of  Arctic  regions, 
Huoh  as  Leda  tmncata.  Brown,  Tellma  ealcarea,  Chem,  (see 
flga.  121,  122),  PecUn  grmnlandicii$.  Sow.,  Crenella.  lavigiUa, 
Gray,  Crenella  nigra.  Gray,  and  others,  some  of  them  first 
brought  by  Captain  Sir  E.  Parry  from  the  ooast  of  Melville 
Island,  latitude  76°  K.  These  were  all  identified  in  1668  by 
Dr.  Torell,  who  had  jnst  returned  from  a  survey  of  tbe  seas 
around  Spitibergen,  where  be  had  collected  no  less  than  150 
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species  of  mollosca,  living  chiefly  on  a  bottom  of  fine  mud  derived 
from  the  moraines  of  glaciers  which  protrude  into  the  sea.  He 
fomid  that  the  fossil  fauna  of  this  Scotch  glacial  deposit  exhibits 


Fig.  121. 


Fig.  122. 


Leda  truncafa.  Brown. 

a.  exterior  of  left  valve. 

b.  interior  of  same. 

Nat.  size. 


Tellina  calcarea,  ('hem. 
a.  outside  of  left  valve. 
6.  interior  of  same. 


not  only  the  species  but  also  the  peculiar  varieties  of  mollusca 
now  characteristic  of  very  high  latitudes.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  few  species  of  mollusca  in  the  Pleistocene  beds  of 
this  country  which  are  now  found  living  in  much  warmer  cli- 
mates. Of  these  Corbicula  (Cyrena)  flurmnaUsy  Mtlll.  (fig. 
123),  a  shell  found  living  in  the  Nile  at  the  present  day,  may 
be  taken  as  a  conspicuous  example. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Pleistocene  mollusca  are  found  adso 
in  the  imderlying  Pliocene  deposits.  But  there  are  some  striking 
examples  of  forms  occurring  in  the  Pleistocene  which  are  quite 
unknown  in  any  earlier  formation.  Of  these  Tellina  balthica,  L. 
(fig.  124),  a  shell  still  common  in  the  British  seas,  is  an  interesting 
example. 


Fig.  123. 


Fipr.  124. 


Cgrena{Corlrieula)/luminali*t  Tellina  bcUthicat  h.  Nat.  size. 

Mtm. ;  f 06811.    Grays,  Essex, 
and  liring  in  the  Kile.   Nat.  size. 

While  the  mollusca  of  the  Pleistocene  strata  are  so  similar  to 
those  of  the  present  day  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  those  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  most  striking 
differences  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  geographical  distribution, 
but  likewise  in  the  specific  forms  of  the  vertebrate  forms  of  life 
which  flourished  at  these  different  periods ;  a  part,  and  indeed 
often  a  very  considerable  part,  of  the  mammalia  found  in  Pleis- 
tocene deposits  belonging  to  extinct  species. 

Relative  lonr^vlty  of  species  in  tbe  mammalia  ana 
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moUusea. — In  1880  ^  attention  was  called  to  the  fact — which  had 
not  at  that  time  attracted  notice — that  the  association  in  the 
Pleistocene  deposits  of  shells,  exclusively  of  living  species,  with 
many  extinct  quadrupeds,  betokened  a  longevity  of  species  in 
the  moUusca  far  exceeding  that  in  the  mammalia.  Subsequent 
researches  seem  to  show  that  this  greater  duration  of  the  same 
specific  forms  in  the  class  moUusca  is  dependent  on  a  still  more 
general  law,  namely,  that  the  lower  the  grade  of  animals,  or  the 
greater  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  the  more  persistent  are 
they  in  general  in  their  specific  characters  throughout  vast 
periods  of  time.  Those  mollusca  which  are  of  more  simple 
structure  have  varied  at  a  slower  rate  than  those  of  a  higher  and 
more  complex  organisation ;  the  Brachiopoda,  for  example,  more 
slowly  than  the  LameUibranchiata,  while  the  latter  have  been 
more  persistent  than  either  the  Gastropoda  or  the  Cephalopoda. 
In  like  manner  the  specific  identity  of  the  characters  of  the 
Foraminifera,  which  are  among  the  lowest  types  of  the  in- 
vertebrata,  has  outlasted  that  of  the  mollusca  in  an  equally 
decided  manner. 

Teetb  of  Pleistocene  mammalia. — To  those  who  have 
never  studied  comparative  anatomy,  it  may  seem  scarcely 
credible  that  a  single  bone,  or  even  the  fragment  of  a  bone, 
taken  from  any  part  of  the  skeleton,  may  enable  a  skilfiil 
osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  the  genus,  and  some- 
times the  species,  of  quadrupeds  to  which  it  belonged.  Al- 
though few  geologists  can  aspire  to  siich  knowledge,  which  must 
be  the  result  of  long  practice  and  study,  they  will  nevertheless 
derive  great  advantage  from  learning,  what  is  comparatively  an 
easy  task,  to  distinguish  the  principal  divisions  of  the  mammaUa 
by  the  forms  and  characters  of  their  teeth. 

The  figures  on  pages  151  to  153  represent  the  teeth  of 
some  of  the  more  common  species  and  genera  found  in  the 
alluvial  and  cavern  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene  period. 

On  comparing  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  corresponding 
molars  of  the  three  species  of  elephants,  fig.  125,  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  the  folds  of  enamel  are  most  niunerous  in  the  Mam- 
moth ;  fewer  and  wider,  or  more  open,  in  E,  o/ntiqwutf  Falc. ; 
and  most  open  and  fewest  in  E.  meridionaUa,  Nesti,  a  Pliocene 
form.  It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  enamel  in  the  molar  of  the 
BhinoceroB  tichorhinua^  Guv.  (fig.  127),  is  much  thicker  than  in 
that  of  the  BJivnocefot  UptorhmuB,  Guv.  (fig.  126). 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  mammalia  found 
in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  different  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  the  forms  of  life  now  inhabiting  the  same  areas,  we  find 

^  Principles  of  Geology^  1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 
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th).    MoIbt  of  upper  Jan,  right  side; 
a.  grioding  suitHcB.      b.  side  vinw. 

tocene  and  FliiKene. 
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ample  proof  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  these  fbmiB  of 
terrsBtrial  life  was  similar  to  what  is  found  at  the  present  day. 
This  is  well  seen  by  the  stndy  of  the  bones  which  have  been 
fotmd  in  peat  moBses  and  caves  in  Anstralia. 

No  remains  of  any  European  or  Asiatic  animal  have  been 

FlE-lSS.  Fig.  1!7.  Fl(.  lis. 


m 


Eqaut  toboUui,  L.  (commoD   bi^ej ;  Elk  iCIrem  alai,  L.) ;  recent ;  molu  ol 
from  the  sbeU-riurl,  Parluehiii ;  m-  npnr  i%w. 

»ad  molki,  lover  jaw.    Recent.  a.  grindlDC  lurius. 

a.  (rinding  mrteoe,  twti-ttiliils  ut.  ilie.  (.  eldsilev;  twn-thlidsot  taX.  Elie. 

b.  Bide  Tiffv  of  aame,  ludf  uftt.  eUe. 

found  in  those  deposits ;  the  bones  belong  to  those  fiunilies  of 
Marsupials,  without  exception,  which  are  now  existing  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  animals  were  in  some  instances  ^gantic.  The 
genera  Maeroput  (Kangaroo),  PertMnaUs  (Bandicoot),  Phalan- 
ger,  Dasyurua,  and  Phaecolomt/i  (Wombat),  were  represented 
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by  the  remaina  of  gigantio  tmd  Bmall  epeoiea,  som«  of  which 
ore  eEtmct,  while  others  still  exist.     A  huge  uumal  called 


,  rnin  ibdl  marL.       a,  cuiine  tooth  or  took  of  beu'(I7r 
ao^,  DDpei  iiw  ;  nvtou, BlnmeatiL) ;  fn>m<BTC n 

.    Uviug.  Uigt. 

b-  uwltir  of  left  Bld«,  oppo  Jaw,  o 


„ .,--..       ,  (variety  of  If.  tnKU/a, 

L.).    Livtng.    init.  amm.);  mt  of  lower  Jaw.     KeuCa  Holt, 

li  out^rK  Tiew  of  poataior  molar,       Torqua;,  DevaaBhln.    Oa«-tlitrd  nat.  site, 
lover  law ;   oite.|ihinl  of   Dat.       Flelatooene.    Uvlng  In  AMoa. 
liEe.    Becent. 

Fig.  135. 


T«tli  el  Arrlcela  inlermiilia,  E,  T.  Mewtou ;  a  vole,  or  Beld-mouse,  fiom  ths  Horwioli 


Diprotodon  from  ita  great  front  teeth,  another,  the  Nototherium, 
and  also  ProlentTtodon  and  Bthettwrua  were  found,  and  all  were 
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marsupials.  Another  marsupial  called  Thylacoleo,  probably 
of  carnivorous  habit,  also  abounded.  Of  the  same  geological 
age  as  these  breccias  are  the  bogs  and  swamp  beds  of  the 
valleys  of  South  Australia  and  Queensland,  which  contain 
Diprotodon  and  other  marsupial  remains.  It  is  very  note- 
worthy that  marsupials  alone  should  have  lived  in  Australia  in 
the  Pleistocene  age,  for  they  are  the  only  mammalia  truly  in- 
digenous  in  that  continent  at  the  present  time.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  the  persistence  of  a  type  on  the  same  area, 
and  it  indicates  long  separation  from  other  lands.  This  law 
of  geographical  relationship  between  the  living  and  Pleistocene 
vertebrata  is  extremely  interesting,  and  is  not  confined  to 
the  mammalia  only.  Thus,  when  New  Zealand  was  first 
examined  by  Europeans,  it  was  found  to  contain  no  indige- 
nous land  quadrupeds ;  but  a  small  bird,  wingless  or  with 
very  rudimentary  wings,  abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  re- 
presentative of  the  Ostrich  family,  called  the  Kiwi  by  the  natives 
{Apteryx),  In  the  remains  of  the  Pleistocene  period  in  the  same 
island,  there  are  numerous  well-preserved  specimens  of  gigantic 
birds  of  the  Struthious  or  Ostrich  order,  belonging  to  genera 
called  by  Owen  Dvnornia  and  Palapteryx,  which  are  entombed 
in  superficial  deposits.  These  genera  comprehended  many 
species,  some  of  which  were  four,  some  seven,  others  nine,  and 
others  eleven  feet  in  height!  No  contemporary  mammalia 
shared  the  land  with  this  population  of  gigantic  feathered 
bipeds. 

Mr.  Darwin,  when  describing  the  recent  and  Pleistocene 
mammalia  of  South  America,  dwelt  much  on  the  wonderful 
relationship  of  the  extinct  to  the  living  types  of  that  part  of 
the  world,  inferring  from  such  phenomena  that  the  existing 
species  are  all  related  to  the  extinct  ones  which  preceded  them 
by  the  bond  of  common  descent. 

In  the  Pampas  of  South  America  the  skeletons  of  Mega- 
therium, Megalonyx,  Mylodon,  Glyjptodon,  Toxodon,  Macrau- 
clienia,  and  other  extent  forms,  find  their  nearest  analogues  in 
the  living  Sloth,  Armadillo,  Gavy,  Capybara,  and  Llama  of  that 
continent.  The  skeleton  of  one  of  these  great  extinct  sloths 
is  represented  in  fig.  136  on  the  opposite  page.  The  fossil 
quadrumajia,  also  associated  with  some  of  these  forms  in  the 
Brazilian  caves,  belong  to  the  Platyrrhine  family  of  monkeys, 
now  pecuHar  to  South  America.  That  the  extinct  fauna  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  was  not  very  ancient  has  been  shown 
by  its  relation  to  deposits  of  marine  shells,  agreeing  with  those 
now  inhabiting  the  Atlantic.  Bones  of  great  Camivora  have 
been  found,  and  also  of  the  Peccary.     Moreover,  himiian  re- 
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mainB  have  been  got  from  the  Brazilian  caves  with  these  honae. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Opossum,  which  belongs  to  a 
marsupial  foimliy  peculiar  to  America,  is  found  in  these  cave 
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breociftB,  and  it  is  not  assooiated  with  any  Australian  kinds, 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  any  Did^lph^e  (Opossum)  foond 
in  AuHtralia. 

The  old  natural  history  provinces  of  this  Fleiatocene  period 
were  limited  by  nattu^  boundaries  and  had  their  characteristic 
huua.  There  was  no  mixture  of  European  typea  with  the 
South  American  or  Australian,  and  the  animals  of  Asia  did  not 
roam  to  the  south,  into  AnstraUa. 

While  we  bave  no  certain  indication  of  the  existence  of 
human  beings  before  the  Pleistocene  period,  there  is  indisputable 
evidence  that  man  existed  on  the  earth  at  least  dnring  the  latter 

A.  Fig.  1»7. 


A.  Spear-bead  type.    I 

portion  of  the  Pleistocene,  and  that  he  was  the  contemporary 
of  the  remarkable  forms  of  mammalia,  many  of  them  now  ex- 
tinct, which  we  have  been  describing.  In  1847  Boucher  de 
Perthes  observed  in  an  ancient  alluvium  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy, 
the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  associated  in  such  a  manner  with 
flint  implements  of  a  rude  type,  as'to  lead  him  to  infer  that  both 
the  organic  remains  and  the  works  of  art  were  referable  to  one 
and  the  same  period.  This  inference  was  soon  after  oonfiimed 
by  Professor  Prestwich,  who  found  in  1859  a  flint  implement  in 
aita  in  the  same  stratum  at  Amiens  that  contained  the  n 
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of  extinct  mammalia.  Since  that  time  paleolithic  stoae  imple- 
ments have  been  fonnd  in  many  valley  gravels  on  all  the  con- 
tinents. 

The  flint  implementa  fonnd  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  (fig. 
18T)  ore  different  firom  those  oonunonly  called  '  celts '  (fig.  ISB). 
These  celts,  so  often  found  in  the  recent  formations,  have 
a  more  regular  oblong  shape,  the  resolt  of  grinding,  hj  which 
also  a  sharp  edge  has  bean  given  to  them.  The  Abbeville  im- 
plements fonnd  in  gravel  at  different  levels,  as  in  Nos.  8  and  4,  fig. 
112,p.  Ill,  in  which  bones  of  the  Elephant,  Bhinooeros,  and  other 
extinct  mammalia  ocour,  are  always  nnground,  having  evidently 
been  brought  into  their  present  form  simply 
by  the  chipping  off  of  fragments  of  flint  by  Fig,  MS. 

repeated  blows,  such  as  could  be  given  by 
another  stone. 

Some  of  them  ore  oval,  others  of  a  spear- 
beaded  form,  no  two  exactly  alike,  and  yet 
the  greater  number  of  each  kind  are  ob- 
vioudy  fashioned  after  the  same  general 
pattern,  which  is  world-wide.  Their  outer 
Biirface  is  often  white,  the  original  black 
fiint  having  been  discoloured  and  bleached 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of 
aeida  as  they  lay  in  the  gravel.  They  are 
most  commonly  stained  of  the  same  oohreouB 
colonr  as  the  flints  of  the  gravel  in  which 
they  are  embedded.  Occasionally  their 
antiquity  is  indicated  not  only  by  their 
colour  but  by  superficial  incrustations  of 
calcium  carbonate,  or  by  dendrites  formed 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese  (see  figs. 
78-76,  p.  78).  The  edges  also  of  most  Nmiiihio  poiiahrd  cEit 
of  them  are  worn,  sometimes  by  having  bi^ge^iirciees!  oHe- 
been  nsed  as  tools,  and  sometimes  by  haiiof  theoriginBlsiie. 
having  been  rolled  in  the  old  river's  bed. 

In  addition  to  the  flints  which  have  evidently  been  chipped 
or  ground,  so  as  to  form  implements  of  very  definite  shape, 
others  of  a  much  ruder  type  ore  found,  which  Professor  Prest- 
wioh  and  other  geologists  and  arDhseologista  regard  as  marking 
a  still  more  primitive  condition  of  the  human  race.  The  flints 
in  qoestian  are  simply  flat,  irregular  fragments  which  have  been 
picked  up  to  serve  the  purpose  of  scrapers,  and  they  bear  on 
their  edges  the  marks  of  having  been  bo  employed.  The  Tos- 
manians  and  some  other  savage  tribes'  are  known  to  employ 
fr^ments  of  flint  or  similar  hard  materials  in  this  way,  without 
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any  attempt  at  fashioning  them  into  tools.  The  rude  flints  of 
this  type  are  found  scattered  over  the  plateaux  of  our  chalk 
districts,  or  embedded  in  gravels  in  this  situation.  Concerning 
the  artificial  origin  of  the  fractures  on  the  edges  of  some  of 
this  rude  plateau-type  of  flint  iinplements,  which  have  been 
called  '  Eolithic '  by  some  authors,  doubt  has,  however,  been 
expressed  by  many  geologists  and  antiquaries. 

Representatives  of  tbe  Plelstooene  deposits  In  Britain 
and  the  adjoining*  portions  of  UTestem  Burope. — There  is 
one  very  noteworthy  distinction  between  the  deposits  of  Pleis- 
tocene age  and  those  which  constitute  the  older  geological 
systems.  While  the  latter  are  almost  entirely  represented  by 
subaqueous  accumulations,  and  have,  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
been  laid  down  on  the  sea-bottom  and  subsequently  elevated, 
the  Pleistocene  formations  are  largely  of  terrestrial  or  at  least 
of  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  origin,  and  comprise  deposits  that 
have  not  been  washed  away  during  the  subsidence  of  the  land, 
like  nearly  all  similar  accumulations  of  greater  antiquity. 

We  will  proceed  to  consider  the  chief  types  of  these  Pleis- 
tocene deposits — terrestrial,  fluviatile,  lacustrine,  fluviomarine, 
marine,  and  glacial,  as  they  are  represented  in  this  country  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Europe. 

Among  the  terrestrial  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene  we  may  call 
attention  ^o  the  peat  deposits  which  have  yielded  such  valuable 
evidence  concerning  the  events  which  took  place  in  prehistoric 
times.  These  peat  deposits  have  been  especially  studied  in  Den- 
mark, and  many  monuments  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  that  country 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  combined  labours  of  the  antiquary, 
the  zoologist,  and  the  botanist. 

The  late  geological  age  of  these  peat-mosses  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  contemporaneous  freshwater  and  land  shells, 
but  all  the  quadrupeds,  found  in  the  peat,  agree  specifically  with 
those  now  inhabiting  the  same  districts,  or  known  to  have  been 
indigenous  in  Denmark  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  the  lower 
beds  of  peat  (a  deposit  varying  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness), 
weapons  of  stone  accompany  trunks  of  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinus 
sylvesiris,  L.  This  peat  may  be  referred  to  that  part  of  the  stone 
period  known  as  *  Neolithic,'  in  contradistinction  to  a  still  older  era, 
termed  *  Palffiolithic'  In  the  higher  portions  of  the  same  Danish 
bogs,  bronze  implements  are  associated  with  trunks  and  acorns  of  the 
common  oak.  It  appears  that  the  pine  has  never  been  a  native  of 
Denmark  in  historical  times,  and  it  seems  to  have  given  place  to  the 
oak  about  the  time  when  articles  and  instruments  of  bronze  super- 
seded those  of  stone.  It  also  appears  that,  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  oak  itself  became  scarce,  and  was  nearly  supplanted  by  the 
beech,  a  tree  which  now  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  Denmark.  Again, 
at  the  still  later  epoch  when  the  beech-tree  abounded,  tools  of 
iron  were  introduced,  and  were  gradually  substituted  for  those  of 
bronze. 
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On  the  coasts  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic,  certain 
mounds,  called  in  those  countries  '  Ejokken-modding,'  or  '  kitchen- 
middens,'  occur,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  castaway  shells  of  the 
oyster,  cockle,  periwinkle,  and  other  eatable  kinds  of  moUusks.  The 
mounds  are  from  3  to  10  feet  high,  and  from  100  to  1,000  feet  in 
their  longest  diameter.  They  greatly  resemble  the  heaps  of  shells 
formed  by  the  Bed  Indians  of  North  America  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  United  States.  In  the  old  refuse-heaps,  recently 
studied  by  the  Danish  antiquaries  and  naturalists  with  great  skill 
and  diligence,  no  implements  of  metal  have  ever  been  detected.  All 
the  knives,  hatchets,  and  other  tools  are  of  stone,  horn,  bone,  or 
wood.  With  them  are  often  intermixed  fragments  of  rude  pottery, 
charcoal,  and  cinders,  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  on  which  the 
early  people  fed.  These  bones  belong  to  wild  species  still  living  in 
Europe,  though  some  of  them,  like  the  beaver,  have  long  been  ex- 
tirpated in  Denmark.  The  only  animal  which  they  seem  to  have 
domesticated  was  the  dog. 

As  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  metallic  tools,  these  refuse - 
heaps  are  referred  to  the  Neolithic  division  of  the  age  of  stone, 
which  immediately  preceded  in  Denmark  the  age  of  bronze.  It 
appears  that  a  race  more  advanced  in  civilisation,  armed  with 
weapons  of  that  mixed  metal,  invaded  Scandinavia  and  ousted  the 
aborigines. 

Cavern  deposits  eontainingr  bmnan  remains  and  bones 
of  extinct  animals. — In  England,  and  in  almost  all  countries 
where  limestone  rocks  abound,  caverns  are  found,  usually  consisting 
of  cavities  of  large  dimensions,  connected  with  one  another  by  low, 
narrow,  and  sometimes  tortuous  galleries  or  tunnels.  These  sub- 
terranean water-ways  are  usually  filled  in  part  with  mud,  pebbles, 
and  breccia,  in  which  bones  may  occur  belonging  to  various  animals. 
Some  of  these  bones  are  referable  to  extinct  and  others  to  living 
species,  and  they  are  occasionally  intermingled  with  implements  of 
one  or  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  stone  age,  and  these  are 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  accompanied  by  human  bones. 

Each  suite  of  caverns,  and  the  passages  by  which  they  com- 
municate with  one  another,  afford  memorials  to  the  geologist  of 
successive  phases  through  which  they  must  have  passed.  First 
there  was  a  period  when  the  calcium  carbonate  was  dissolved  away 
gradually  by  drainage  water  containing  carbon  dioxide  in  solution  ; 
secondly,  an  era  when  engulfed  rivers  or  occasional  floods  swept 
organic  and  inorganic  debris  into  the  subterranean  hollows  thus 
formed ;  and  thirdly,  a  time  when  the  formation  of  stalagmite  took 
place  on  the  floor,  covering  up  the  deposits. 

The  quarrying  away  of  large  masses  of  Carboniferous  and 
Devonian  limestone,  near  Li^ge,  in  Belgium,  has  afforded  the 
geologist  magnificent  sections  of  some  of  these  caverns,  and  the  former 
communication  of  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  rocks  with  the  old 
surface  of  the  country,  by  means  of  vertical  or  oblique  fissures,  has 
been  demonstrated  in  places  where  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
suspected — so  completely  have  the  upper  extremities  of  these  fissures 
been  concealed  by  superficial  drift,  while  their  lower  ends,  which 
extended  into  the  roofs  of  the  caves,  have  been  masked  by  stalactitic 
inornBtations. 

.  The  origin. of  the  .stalactite  has  been  noticed  (p.  24),  and  it  may 
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now  be  explained  that  it  is  when  oavems  have  ceased  to  be  in  a  line 
of  active  drainage,  or  to  form  ondergroand  conduitSi  that  a  solid  floor 
of  hard  stalagmite  is  formed  on  the  bottom. 

The  late  Dr.  Schmerling  examined  forty  caves  near  Lidge,  and 
found  in  all  of  them  the  remains  of  the  same  fauna,  comprising  the 
Mammoth,  Tichorhine  Rhinoceros,  Cave-bear,  Cave-hyena,  Cave- 
lion,  Reindeer,  and  many  others — some  of  extinct  and  some  of  living 
species — and  also  flint-implements.  In  four  or  five  caves  only,  parts 
of  human  skeletons  were  met  with,  comprising  sometimes  skulls 
with  a  few  other  bones,  sometimes  nearly  every  part  of  the  skeleton 
except  the  skull.  In  one  of  the  caves,  that  of  Engihoul,  where 
Schmerling  had  found  the  remains  of  at  least  three  human  indivi- 
duals, they  were  mingled  in  such  a  manner  with  bones  of  extinct 
mammalia,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  man  having 
coexisted  with  them. 

The  careful  investigations  carried  on  by  Falconer,  Pengelly,  and 
others,  in  the  Brixham  cave  and  at  Kent's  Cavern,  near  Torquay, 
afforded  evidence  that  flint  knives  were  embedded  in  red  earth 
underlying  a  floor  of  stalagmite,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove 
that  man  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  that  region,  when  the  Cave-bear 
and  other  members  of  the  ancient  Pleistocene  fauna  were  also  in 
existence. 

The  following  are  the  species  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
English  caves.  Those  which  are  extinct  are  Elephas  primigewiuSy 
Blumenb.,  and  E,  antiquus,  Falc,  Rhinoceros  tichorhinust  Cuv.,  R. 
leptorMnttSt  Cuv.,  Macha4rodti8  latidenst  Ow.,  Urstis  speUsuSj  Blu- 
menb., Cenms  megaceros^  Hart.,  C  Browmi^  Dawk.,  Bison  priscfus^  Boj. 
The  species  still  living  in  Africa  are  the  Hippopotamus,  Lion,  and 
Hyffina.  AtUilope  and  Felis  pardis,  L.  (Panther)  are  now  Asiatic. 
Of  species  now  living  in  North  America  we  find  the  Grizzly  Bear ; 
and  of  those  occurring  in  N.  Europe,  the  Elk,  Reindeer,  Lemming, 
and  Glutton.  Besides  these,  there  are  found  many  of  the  com- 
monest European  species  of  mammalia. 

The  absence  of  gnawed  bones  led  Dr.  Schmerling  to  infer  that 
none  of  the  Belgian  oaves  which  he  explored  had  served  as  the 
dens  of  wild  beasts ;  but  there  are  many  caves  in  Germany  and 
England  which  have  certainly  been  so  inhabited,  especially  by  the 
extinct  Hyaena  and  Bear. 

A  fine  example  of  a  hyaena's  den  was  afforded  by  the  cave  of 
Kirkdale,  so  well  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  *  ReliquiaB 
DiluvianaB.'  In  that  cave,  above  twenty-five  miles  NNE.  of  York,  the 
remains  of  about  300  hyaenas,  belonging  to  individuals  of  every  age, 
were  detected.  The  species  (HycBna  spelcBat  Goldf.)  has  been  con- 
sidered by  palaeontologists  as  extinct ;  it  was  larger  than  the  fierce 
HycBna  crocutat  Zimm.,  of  South  Africa,  which  it  closely  resembled, 
and  of  which  it  is  regarded  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  as  a  variety. 
Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  examining  the  spot,  proved  that  the 
hyaenas  must  have  lived  there ;  a  fact  attested  by  the  quantity  of 
their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  living  hyaena,  is  of  nearly 
the  same  composition  as  bone,  and  almost  as  durable.  In  the  cave 
were  found  ihe  remains  of  the  Ox,  Mammoth  Hippopotamus, 
Rhinoceros,  Horse,  Bear,  Wolf,  Hare,  Water-rat,  and  several  birds. 
All  the  bones  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  and 
gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hyenas;  and  they  occur  confaaedly 
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mixed  in  loam  or  mud,  or  dispersed  through  a  crust  of  stalagmite 
which  covers  it.  In  these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  supposed  that 
portions  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged  into  caverns 
by  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food— an  opinion  quite 
consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  living  hysena. 

Alluvial  deposits  of  tbe  PalseoUthio  agre.— The  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  PalaBolithic  age  are  the  earliest  in  which  any  vestiges 
of  man  have  yet  been  certainly  detected,  and  they  belong  to  a  time 
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Section  across  the  Valley  of  the  Ouse,  two  miles  WNW.  of  Bedford. 
1.  Oolitic  strata. 
|.  Boalder  clay,  or  marine  northern  drift,  rising  to  about  ninety  feet  above  the  Ouse. 

3.  Ancient  gravel,  with  elephant  bones,  freshwater  shells,  and  flint  implements. 

4.  Modem  alluvium  of  the  Ouse. 

a.  Biddenham  gravel  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flint  tools  were  found. 

when  the  physical  geography  of  Europe  differed  in  a  marked  degree 
from  that  now  prevailing.  Since  those  deposits  originated,  changes 
of  considerable  magnitude  have  been  effected  in  the  depth  and  width 
of  many  valleys,  as  also  in  the  direction  of  the  superficial  and  sub- 
terrajiean  drainage,  and,  as  is  manifest  near  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
relative  position  of  land  and  water. 

In  the  above  diagram  (fig.  139)  is  shown  the  relative  position 
which  the  gravel,  containing  flint  implements  and  the  bones  of 
extinct  animals,  bears  to  the  older  formations,  out  of  which  the 
valley  has  been  formed.  In  fig.  140,  a  similar  but  ideal  section 
18  given,  illustrating  the  different  positions  which  the  Pleistocene 
alluvial  deposits  occupy  in  many  European  valleys. 

The  peat  No.  1  (fig.  140)  has  been  formed  in  a  low  part  of  the 
modem  alluvial  plain,  in  parts  of  which  gravel  No.  2  of  the  recent 
period  is  seen.    Over  this  gravel  the  loam  or  fine  sediment  2'  has  in 

Fig.  140. 


Ideal  section  across  a  river  valley. 

many  places  been  deposited  by  the  river  during  floods  which  covered 
nearly  the  whole  alluvial  plain. 

No.  3  represents  an  older  alluvium,  composed  of  sand  and  graveJ, 
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formed  before  the  valley  had  been  excavated  to  its  present  depth. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  fluviatile  shells  of  living  species  associated 
with  the  bones  of  mammalia,  in  part  of  recent,  and  in  part  of  extinct 
species.  Among  the  latter,  the  Mammoth  {Elephas  primigeniuSj  Bln- 
menb.)  and  the  Hairy  Rhinoceros  (B,  tichorhintiSt  Cuv.)  are  common. 
No.  3'  is  a  remnant  of  the  loam  or  brick  earth  by  which  No.  3  was 
overspread.  No.  4  is  a  still  older  and  more  elevated  terrace,  similar 
in  its  composition  to  No.  3,  and  covered  in  like  manner  with  its  in- 
undation mud  (4').  Sometimes  some  or  all  of  the  valley  gravels  of 
older  date  are  missing.  They  usually  occur  at  heights,  above  the 
present  stream,  varying  from  10  to  300  feet,  sometimes  on  the 
right,  and  sometimes  on  the  left,  side  of  and  usually  on  exactly 
opposite  sides  of  the  valley.  The  upper  deposit  (5)  is  the  gravel  of 
the  plateaux ;  4  is  termed  High-level,  and  3  Low-level,  gravel. 

Among  the  genera  of  quadrupeds  most  frequently  met  with  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  the  commonest  remains  in  the 
high-  and  low-level  river  gravels  (4  and  3)  are,  in  England,  the  Mam- 
moth, Ancient  Elephant  (E.antiquti8,FsAc,) yB.B.irj  Rhinoceros,  Lepto- 
rhine  Rhinoceros,  Horse,  Boar,  (£reat  Hippopotamus,  Bison,  Primitive 
Ox  {Bos  primigenius,  Boj.),  Musk  Ox,  Reindeer,  Irish  Elk,  Red  Deer, 
Cave  Lion,  Cave  Hyaena,  Wolf,  Grizzly  Bear,  and  Otter.  Some  of 
these  kinds  of  animals  are  extinct,  others  inhabit  Africa  and  Asia, 
whilst  some  are  only  found  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Two  are 
N.  American.  A  few  kinds  still  exist  on  the  area.  In  the  peat 
(No.  1)  and  in  the  more  modem  gravel  and  silt  (No.  2),  works  of  art 

Fig.  141.  Fig.  142.  Fig.  143. 
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8ucdnea  oblonga       Pupa  museorum  (MttU.),         Helix  hispida  (MtUl.),  nat.  size. 
(Drap.),  nat.  size.  nat.  size. 

of  the  ages  of  iron  and  bronze,  and  of  the  later  or  Neolithic  stone 
period,  already  described,  are  met  with.  In  the  more  ancient 
gravels  (3  and  4),  there  have  been  found  in  several  valleys  in  France 
and  England — as,  for  example,  in  those  of  the  Seine  and  Somme, 
and  of  the  Thames  and  Ouse,  near  Bedford — stone  implements  of  a 
rude  type,  termed  *  PalflBolithic,*  showing  that  man  coexisted  in  those 
districts  with  the  Mammoth  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  of  the 
genera  above  enumerated. 

The  loam  or  brick-earth  of  our  English  river-valleys  presents 
many  points  of  analogy  with  the  *  loess '  of  the  Rhine  and  other 
European  rivers. 

Although  this  loess  of  the  Rhine  is  unsolidified,  it  usually  ter- 
minates, where  it  has  been  undermined  by  running  water,  in  a  ver- 
tical cliff,  from  the  face  of  which  shells  of  terrestrial,  freshwater, 
and  amphibious  molluscs  project  in  relief.  These  shells  do  not 
imply  the  permanent  sojourn  of  a  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  spot, 
for  the  most  aquatic  of  them,  the  Succtnea,  inhabits  marshes  and 
wet  grassy  meadows.  The  Succinea  oblonga,  Drap.  (fig.  141),  is  very 
characteristic  both  of  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  and  of  some  other 
European  river-loams. 

Among  the  land-shells  of  the  Rhenish  loess.  Helix  hispida,  Mull., 
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fig.  148,  and  Pupa  muscorumy  L.,  fig.  142,  are  very  oommon.  Both  the 
terrestrial  and  aqnatio  shells  are  of  most  fragile  and  delicate  struo- 
tnre,  and  yet  they  are  almost  invariably  perfect  and  uninjured. 
They  must  have  been  broken  to  pieces  had  they  been  swept  along 
by  a  violent  inundation.  Even  the  colour  of  some  of  the  land -shells, 
as  that  of  HeUx  nemoralis,  Miill.,  is  occasionally  preserved. 

In  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhine,  between  Bingen  and  Basle, 
the  fluviatile  loam  or  loess  now  under  consideration  is  several 
hundred  feet  thick,  and  contains  here  and  there  throughout  that 
thickness  land  and  freshwater  shells.  As  it  occurs  in  masses  fringing 
both  sides  of  the  great  plain,  and  as,  occasionally,  remnants  of  it  are 
found  on  eminences  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  also  forming  hills 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose,  first, 
a  time  when  it  slowly  accumulated ;  and  secondly,  a  later  period, 
when  large  portions  of  it  were  removed — that  is  to  say,  when  the 
original  valley,  which  had  been  partially  filled  up  with  it,  was  re-exca 
vated.    The  greatest  altitude  of  the  loess  is  at  Fribourg  (284  mdtres). 

Such  changes  may  have  been  brought  about  by  a  great  movement 
of  oscillation,  consisting  of  a  general  depression  of  the  land, 
followed  by  a  gradual  re-elevation  of  the  same.  The  amount  of  con- 
tinental depression  which  first  took  place  in  the  interior  must  be 
imagined  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  region  near  the  sea,  in  which 
case  the  higher  part  of  the  great  valley  would  have  its  alluvial  plain 
gradually  raised  by  an  accumulation  of  sediment,  which  would  only 
cease  when  the  subsidence  of  the  land  was  at  an  end.  If  the  durec- 
tion  of  the  movement  were  then  reversed,  and,  during  the  re-elevation 
of  the  continent,  the  inland  region  nearest  the  mountains  rose  more 
rapidly  than  that  near  the  coast,  the  river  would  acquire  a  denuding 
power  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  sweep  away,  gradually,  much  of  the 
loess  with  which  parts  of  its  basin  had  been  filled  up.  Terraces 
and  hillocks  of  mud  and  sand  would  then  alone  remain  to  attest  the 
various  levels  at  which  the  river  had  thrown  down  and  afterwards 
removed  aUuvial  matter. 

Migh,  plateau-yravels  and  loess. — These  are  spread  far  and 
wide  (see  fig.  140,  No.  5),  and  are  sometimes  very  distinct  in  their 
character  and  at  other  times  merge  gradually  into  soil  above  and  the 
parent  rock  below.  In  the  first  instance  they  often  contain  rock- 
fragments  brought  from  a  distance,  and  this  and  the  circumstance 
that  they  cover  up  equally  strata  of  many  kinds  are  only  explicable 
'  by  the  area  of  deposit  having  been  at  one  time  below  slowly  drifting 
water.  It  is  in  these  deposits  that  the  very  rudely  worked  fiints, 
described  by  Professor  Prestwich,  have  been  found. 

Znuiulatlon-inad  of  rivers. — Briek-eartb. — Flnviatile 
loam,  or  loess. — As  a  general  rule,  the  fiuviatile  alluvia  of  different 
ages  (Nos.  2,  3,  4,  fig.  140,  p.  161)  are  severally  made  up  of  coarse 
materials  in  their  lower  i>ortions,  and  of  fine  silt  or  loam  in  their 
npper  parts.  For  rivers  are  constantly  shifting  their  position  in  the 
valley-plain,  encroaching  gradually  on  one  bank,  near  which  there  is 
deep  water,  and  deserting  the  other  or  opposite  side,  where  the 
channel  is  growing  shallower,  being  destined  eventually  to  be  con- 
verted into  land.  Where  the  current  runs  strongest,  coarse  gravel  is 
swept  along,  and  where  its  velocity  is  slackened,  first  sand,  and  then 
only  the  finest  mud,  is  thrown  down.  A  thin  film  of  this  fine  sedi- 
ment is  spread,  during  floods,  over  a  wide  area,  on  one,  or  sometimes 
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on  both  sides,  of  the  main  stream,  offien  reaching  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  bluffs  or  higher  grounds  which  bound  the  valley.  Of  such  a 
description  are  the  well-known  annual  deposits  of  the  Nile,  to  which 
Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  So  thin  are  they,  that  the  aggregate  amount 
accumulated  in  a  century  is  said  rarely  to  exceed  five  inches, 
although  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  it  has  attained  a  vast 
thickness,  the  bottom  not  having  been  reached  by  borings  extending 
to  a  depth  of  143  feet  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  valley.  Every- 
where it  consists  of  the  same  homogeneous  mud,  destitute  of  strati- 
fication— the  only  signs  of  successive  accumulation  being  where  the 
Nile  has  silted  up  its  channel,  or  where  the  blown  sands  of  the 
Libyan  desert  have  invaded  the  plain  and  given  rise  to  alternate 
layers  of  sand  and  mud. 

In  European  river-loams  we  occasionally  observe  isolated  pebbles 
and  angular  pieces  of  stone  which  have  been  floated  by  ice  to  the 
places  where  they  now  occur ;  but  no  such  transported  blocks  are 
met  with  in  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

In  some  parts  of  the  vaJley  of  the  Rhine,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  accumulation  of  similar  loam,  called  in  Germany  '  loess,' 
or  *  lehm,'  has  taken  place  on  an  enormous  scale.  Its  colour  is 
yellowish  grey  or  reddish,  and  it  is  very  homogeneous.  Although 
for  the  most  part  unstratified,  it  betrays  in  some  places  marks  of 
stratification,  especially  where  it  contains  calcareous  concretions, 
or  in  its  lower  part  where  it  rests  on  subjacent  gravel  and  sand, 
which  alternate  with  each  other  near  the  junction.  By  the  same 
name  of  *  loess,'  geologists  also  frequently  distinguish  great  masses 
of  fine  yellow  sandy  clay  which  cover  vast  areas  in  Central  Asia  and 
other  districts.  The  accumulation  of  these  deposits  in  Northern 
China,  where  they  are  often  of  vast  thickness,  has  been  referred  by 
Richthofen  to  the  action  of  wind ;  but  other,  muds  of  similar 
character  are  not  improbably  of  subaqueous  origin. 

]«aciuitrlne  deposits. — The  lacustrine  deposits  of  the  Pleis- 
tocene period  consist  of  silt  and  shelly  marl,  sometimes  alternating 
with  beds  of  peat  which  occupy  the  sites  of  old  lakes  now  filled  up. 
The  freshwater  shells  and  plants  found  fossil  in  these  strata  usually 
belong  to  living  species,  but  with  these  occur  the  remains  of  many 
mammalia  now  living  in  Europe,  with  others  like  the  great  Irish  elk 
(Cenms  megacerosy  Hart.),  which  is  now  extinct.  In  some  of  these 
lacustrine  deposits  the  remains  of  man  occur,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  ruins  of  dwelling-places  built  on  piles  {Pfahl-  - 
h€mten)t  which  have  been  found  in  Switzerland  and  other  countries. 
Estiiaiine  deposits. — Fluvio-marine  or  estuarine  deposits  of 
Pleistocene  age  have  been  found  at  the  mouths  of  many  of  the 
British  rivers— as  the  Clyde,  Forth,  and  Humber.  In  these,  the 
shells  and  bones  of  marine  organisms  are  not  unfrequently  mingled 
with  tusks  and  teeth  of  land  animals,  such  as  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
elk,  deer,  ox,  horse,  hyasna,  &c.,  while  in  the  more  superficial  and 
younger  parts  of  these  accumulations  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  trunks 
of  trees  by  the  aid  of  fire,  have  in  some  instances  been  detected  in 
association  with  Palaeolithic  stone  Implements. 

Marine  deposits. — The  fiuvio-marine  deposits  graduate  in- 
sensibly into  those  of  purely  marine  character.  Among  these  we  may 
notice  the  raised  sea-beaches  which  are  found  along  many  of  the 
deep  inlets  (firths)  or  sheltered  bays  in  the  British  Islands  at  heights 
of  about  25,  50,  100  feet,  and,  more  obscurely,  at  still  greater  ele- 
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vations.  In  other  countries  sucli  raised  beaches  can  be  seen  at  much 
greater  heights  aboye  the  sea.  Darwin  traced  them  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  up  to  elevations  of  1,300  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  though  human  remains  were  only  found  in  them  up  to  a 
height  of  85  feet,  and  shells  up  to  a  height  of  625  feet.^  It  is  only 
in  the  lower  portions  of  these  that  remains  of  human  handiwork 
have  been  found,  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that,  as  Darwin 
pointed  out,  the  passage  of  atmospheric  waters  through  masses  of 
loose  material  upon  the  land  will  tend  to  the  obliteration  alike  of 
the  traces  of  organisms  or  articles  of  human  workmanship. 

The  beds  of  peat,  often  containing  trunks  of  trees,  which  are 
found  below  the  present  sea-level,  and  are  occasionally  exposed  during 
low  tides,  are  known  as  *  submerged  forests.*  They  are  often  covered 
by  strata  of  shingle,  sand,  or  silt,  and  are  only  seen  when  these 
latter  have  been  scoured  away  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  They 
sometimes  yield  many  plant  remains  (leaves,  seeds,  and  fruits),  with 
the  wings  and  wing-cases  of  insects,  sometimes  preserved  in  amber, 
and  the  bones  and  teeth  of  recent  or  extinct  mammalia. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  find,  as  in  the  West  Indies, 
Florida,  the  Solomon  Islands,  <&c.,  great  masses  of  coral  rock  and  of 
deep-sea  deposits,  like  the  globigerina  and  radiolarian  oozes,  at 
elevations  up  to  and  even  exceeding  1,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

SntodlTlsions  of  tbe  Pleistocene  deposits. — In  attempting 
to  make  out  a  chronological  sequence  among  the  various  Pleis- 
tocene deposits,  we  are  aided  by  the  circumstajice  that,  in 
Europe  and  North  America  alike,  we  find  clear  evidence  of  a 
remarkable  episode — namely,  the  setting  in  for  a  time  of  a 
period  of  intense  cold.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Pro- 
fessor Bonney,  a  loweodng  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
Western  Europe  and  Eastern  North  America  by  16°  to  18°  F. 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  results  of  which  we  find 
such  abundant  evidence. 

Tbe  Glacial  Period. — Over  a  great  part  of  Europe  north 
of  the  50th,  and  of  North  America  north  of  the  39th  parallel  of 
latitude,  we  find  vast  masses  of  loose  transported  materials,  lying 
indifferently  upon  all  the  older  formia.tions,  and  evidently  made 
up  of  fragments  derived  from  them. 

These  deposits  consist  of  sand  and  clay,  containing  a  mixture  of 
angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  rock,  of  which  some  may  be  of 
large  size.  It  is  often  wholly  devoid  of  stratification  for  a  depth  of 
50, 100,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  feet,  and  is  occasionally  found 
stratified,  especially  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  series  of  deposits,  and 
where  sandy  beds  occur  with  marine  organisms.  To  the  unstratified 
form  of  the  deposit  the  name  of  till  has  long  been  applied  in  Scotland, 
while  its  argillaceous  representative  is  known  in  England  as  *  boulder 
clay.'  The  included  stones  often  have  one  or  more  of  their  sides 
flattened  and  smoothed,  or  even  highly  polished,  the  smoothed 
surfaces  usually  exhibiting  many  parallel  scratches,  one  set  often 
crossing  an  older  set.    The  till  is  almost  everywhere  devoid  of 

'  Darwin's  Geological  Observations  on  South  America,  chap.  ii. 
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organic  remains,  except  those  washed  into  it  from  older  formations, 
but  in  a  few  localities  it  contains  marine  shells,  usually  of  northern 
or  Arctic  species,  and  nearly  always  in  a  very  fragmentary  state. 
The  bulk  of  the  till  has  usually  been  derived  from  the  grinding  down 
into  mud  of  rocks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  so  that  it  is  red 
in  a  region  of  Bed  Sandstone,  as  in  Strathmore  in  Forfarshire ;  grey 
or  black  in  a  district  of  coal  and  bituminous  shale,  as  around 
Edinburgh ;  and  white  in  a  chalk  country,  as  in  parts  of  Norfolk 
and  Denmark.  The  stony  fragments  dispersed  irregularly  through 
the  till  usually  belong,  especiaUy  in  mountainous  countries,  to  rocks 
found  in  some  part  of  the  same  hydrographioal  basin.  But  there 
are  regions  where  the  whole  of  the  boulder  clay  has  come  from  a 
distance,  and  huge  blocks,  or  '  erratics,'  as  they  have  been  called, 
many  feet  in  diameter,  have  not  unfrequently  travelled  scores  or 
even  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  point  of  departure,  or  from  the 
parent  rocks  from  which  they  have  evidently  been  detached,  and 
have  crossed  over  the  water-partings  between  the  valleys.  These 
stones  are  commonly  angular,  and  have  often  one  or  more  of  their 
sides  polished  and  furrowed. 

The  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if  it  consists 
of  graniie,  gneiss,  limestone,  or  other  hard  material,  capable  of 
permanently  retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have 
been  imprinted  upon  it,  is  usually  smoothed  or  polished,  like  the 
erratics  above  described  (see  fig.  144).  It  exhibits  parallel  striae 
and  furrows  having  a  determinate  direction.  Such  strisB  are  found 
at  great  elevations,  even  up  to  3,000  feet  in  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
The  direction,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  agrees  generally 
in  a  marked  manner  with  the  course  taken  by  the  erratic  blocks  in 
the  same  district. 

Another  form  of  glacial  drift  consists  of  beds  of  gravel  and  sand, 
which  usually  rest  on  the  boulder  clay  wl^n  the  two  formations 
occur  together.  It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  this  drift  had  the 
same  origin  as  the  till  and  boulder  clay,  but  that  subsequently  the 
clay  and  sand  have  been  washed  out,  and  the  stones  and  gravel 
spread  out  by  currents  of  water  are  so  worn  that  they  rarely  show 
scratches  and  polished  surfaces.  Like  the  boulder  clay,  this  gravel 
rarely  contains  fossils,  and  when  these  do  occur  they  are  generally 
fragmentary  and  much  waterwom. 

The  boulder  clay,  when  it  was  first  stadied,  seemed  in  many  of 
its  characters  so  singular  and  anomalous,  that  geologists  despaired 
of  ever  being  able  to  interpret  the  phenomena  by  reference  to  causes 
now  in  action.  In  those  exceptional  cases,  where  marine  shells  of 
the  same  date  as  the  boulder  clay  were  found,  nearly  all  of  them 
were  recognised  as  living  species,  but  now  flourishing  in  Arctic 
latitudes — facts  conspiring  with  the  superficial  position  of  the  drift  to 
indicate  a  comparatively  modem  origin  and  a  great  change  in  climate. 

The  term  'diluvium'  was  for  a  time  the  popular  name  of  the 
boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred,  by  many,  to  the  deluge 
of  Noah,  while  others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of  their 
opinion  that  a  series  of  diluvial  waves — raised  by  hurricanes  and 
storms,  or  by  earthquakes,  or  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  from 
the  bed  of  the  sea — had  swept  over  the  continents,  carrying  with 
them  vast  masses  of  mud  and  heavy  stones,  and  forcing  these  stones 
over  rocky  surfaces  so  as  to  polish  and  imprint  upon  them  long 
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tnno^B  and  stritt.  Bat  geologUla  were  not  long  in  seeing  th&t  (he 
boulder  formatioii  was  oharactaristio  of  h^^  latitades,  and  that  on 
the  whole  the  dse  uid  number  of  erratic  blockB  inoreose  as  we  travel 
towards  the  Arctic  legiong.  The;  conld  not  Eail  to  be  strack  with 
the  oontrast  which  the  conntries  bordering  the  Baltio  presented, 
whea  ooapared  with  those  Bmroiinding  the  Mediterranean.  The 
mnltitDde  of  travelled  blocks  and  striated  rocks  in  the  one  region, 
and  the  absence  ol  such  appearances  iii  the  other,  were  too  obvioDS 

Flg-IM. 


Unuatone,  pollsbeil,  furrowed,  and  sontcbed  by  the  glBolsr  of  RoMnlanl  In 

SwilierliDd.    tAg»«l») 

a  a.  Wblt«  stjeftka  or  acmtches,  caused  bj  Bmoll  grajne  of  fllDt  frmcn  ioto  the  icv. 

to  be  overlooked.  When  the  nature  of  glaciers,  their  moTements, 
dennding  and  transporting  powers  were  first  studied,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  terminal  moraines,  or  the  collections  oi  mnd  and  angnlar 
atones  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  were  analogous  to  boulder  clay.  This 
U  not  the  case,  bnt  it  Is  probable  that  where  the  glaciers  terminate 
in  the  sea,  as  they  do  in  the  Arctic  regions  in  many  places,  the 
moraine  matter  ma;  assume  many  of  the  characters  of  boulder 
clay.  Daring  the  last  North-polar  eipedition,  au  unctuous  clay  was 
frequently  fomid  covering  the  sea  floor  near  glaciers.  Some  anthors 
maintain  that  a  deposit  similar  to  boulder  clay  may  accumulate 
nndemeatli  glaciers,  hut  of  the  existence  of  such  a  morairu  profonde, 
as  it  has  been  called,  no  very  satisfactory  proofs  have  been  adduced. 
Similar  traces  of  glacial  action  to  those  now  found  in  the  higher 
monutoin  chains — as  smoothed  and  striated  rock  surfaces,  often 
forming  ■  roches  moutonnSes,  heaps  of  moraine  matter  (sometimes 
damming  up  the  ends  of  lakes),  perched  and  erratic  blocks— are  found 
in  all  the  higher  portions  of  the  British  Islands,  North  Wales,  the 
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Lake  District,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  also  on  the  more  elevated . 
ground  in  Ireland.  Attention  was  first  called  to  the  occurrence  of 
these  traces  of  ancient  glaciers  in  our  own  island  by  Agassiz  in 
1840 ;  and  since  his  time  the  labours  of  Darwin,  Buckland,  Ramsay, 
the  brothers  Geikie,  and  many  others  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
conclusions  which  the  great  Swiss  naturalist  drew  from  their  oc- 
currence as  to  the  existence  of  a  glacial  epoch  during  Pleistocene 
times.  While  these  relics  of  glaciers  exist  in  the  higher  grounds, 
the  lower  lands  of  Britain,  as  far  south  as  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
exhibit  great  masses  of  boulder  clay,  sometimes  alternating  with 
sands,  which  are  occasionally  finely  laminated  and  at  other  times 
much  contorted  (see  fig.  11,  p.  41) ;  erratic  blocks  are  found  even  as 
far  south  as  the  Thames  Valley. 

Not  unfrequently,  in  the  glacial  sands,  and  occasionally  in  the 
boulder  clay  itself,  we  find  shells  of  marine  moUusca  usually  belong- 
ing to  species  which  now  flourish  in  the  Arctic  seas.  Such  deposits 
of  sand  with  Arctic  shells  have  been  found  at  Airdrie  in  Scotland  up 
to  elevations  of  524  feet  above  the  sea,  at  Three-Rock  Mountain, 
and  other  locaUties  in  Dublin  and  Wexford,  Ireland,  up  to  1,000  or 
1,200  feet  above  the  sea ;  at  Mottram,  east  of  Manchester,  at  568 
feet,  at  Vale  Royal,  near  Macclesfield,  between  1,100  and  1,200  feet, 
at  Gloppa,  Cheshire,  at  1,200  feet,  and  at  Moel  Tryfaen  in  North 
Wales  at  over  1,300  feet  above  that  level. 

By  many  geologists,  the  occurrence  of  these  marine  shells  at  such 
great  elevations  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  great  submergence  during 
the  Pleistocene  period.  Others,  however,  considering  the  very 
fragmentary  condition  and  local  occurrence  of  these  shells,  the  fact 
that  in  the  same  band  we  find  species  that  live  at  very  different 
depths,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  their  occurrence,  maintain 
they  may  have  been  brought  into  their  present  elevated  condition  by 
the  action  of  great  glaciers  or  ice-sheets  pushing  up  portions  of  the 
sea-floor,  possibly  in  a  frozen  condition,  to  the  hill  slopes  on  which 
we  now  find  them. 

BridlmgUm  drift — The  so-called  crag  at  Bridlington,  containing 
many  moUusca  of  Arctic  kinds,  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  an  old 
glacial  deposit  which  has  been  torn  up  by  stranding  ice  and  em- 
bedded in  boulder  clay. 

Erratics  near  Chichester, — The  most  southern  memorials  of  ice- 
action  and  of  a  Pleistocene  fauna  in  Great  Britain  are  found  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  A  marine  deposit  exposed  between  high  and  low 
tide  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  promontory  called  Selsea  Bill,  in 
which  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  found  thirty-eight  species  of  shells,  and 
the  number  has  since  been  raised  to  a  hundred  and  forty.  These 
erratics  and  shells  were  probably  brought  by  ice  floating  in  the 
English  Channel  of  those  days. 

This  assemblage  is  interesting  because,  while  all  the  species  are 
recent,  they  have  on  the  whole  a  somewhat  more  southern  aspect 
than  those  of  the  present  British  Channel.  What  renders  this 
curious  is  the  fact  that  the  sandy  loam  in  which  they  occur  is  over- 
laid by  yellow  clayey  gravel  with  large  erratic  blocks  which  must 
have  been  drifted  into  their  present  position  by  ice  when  the  climate 
had  become  much  colder.  These  transported  fragments  of  granite 
and  greenstone,  as  well  as  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks,  may  have 
come  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  are  many  of 
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them  of  such  large  size  that  we  must  Bnppose  them  to  have  been 
drifted  into  their  present  site  by  coast-ice. 

Connection  of  tbe  predominance  of  &akes  witb  irlaeial 

action.— (Generally,  when  the  winter  cold  is  intense,  as  in  Canada, 
Scandinavia,  and  Finland,  even  the  plains  and  lowlands  are  thickly 
strewn  with  innumerable  ponds  and  small  lakes,  together  with  some 
of  larger  size;  while  in  more  temperate  regions,  snoh  as  Great 
Britain,  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  New 
Zealand,  lake-districts  occur  in  all  such  mountainous  tracts  as  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  glaciated  in  times  comparatively  modern,  or 
since  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  surface  bore  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  now  prevailing.  In  the  same  countries  lakes 
abruptly  cease  beyond  the  glaciated  regions. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  liJses  are  dammed  up  at  their 
lower  end  by  barriers  of  unstratified  drift,  having  the  exact  character 
of  the  moraines  of  glaciers,  and  are  termed  by  geologists  *  morainic,' 
but  a  few  of  them  are  true  rook* basins  and  would  hold  water  even 
if  all  the  loose  drift  now  resting  on  their  margins  were  removed. 

The  late  Sir  Andrew  Bamsay  maintained  that  all  the  rock-basins 
now  occupied  by  lakes,  both  great  and  small,  were  actually  excavated 
by  the  glaciers  which  once  occupied  their  beds.  Most  geologists, 
however,  are  now  agreed  that  while  the  occupation  of  such  rock-basins 
by  ice  for  long  periods  of  time  may  have  retarded  the  work  of  filling 
them  up  by  sediments,  the  rock-basins  must  themselves  be  regarded 
as  due  to  differential  movements  in  the  earth's  crust  along  lines  of 
drainage.  The  study  by  Gilbert,  Spencer,  and  others  of  the  great 
lake-basins  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  of  the  alterations  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
levels  of  the  old  beaches  which  surround  them,  has  afforded  remark- 
able confirmations  of  these  views. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  exclusive  origin  by  ice- 
erosion  of  wide  and  deep  lake-basins  arises  from  their  capricious 
distribution ;  thus,  for  example,  in  Piedmont,  both  to  the  eastward 
and  westward  of  Turin,  great  lakes  are  wanting,  although  some  of 
the  largest  extinct  glaciers  descending  from  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte 
Bosa  came  down  from  the  Alps,  leaving  their  gigantic  moraines  in 
the  low  country.  Here,  therefore,  we  might  have  expected  to  find 
lakes  of  the  first  magnitude  rivalling  the  contiguous  Lago  Maggiore 
in  importance. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  ssjne  absence  of  lakes 
where  large  glaciers  abound  is  said  to  be  afforded  by  the  Caucasus, 
whose  loftiest  peaks  attain  heights  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet.  The 
present  glaciers  of  this  mountain  chain  are  equal  or  superior  in 
dimensions  to  those  of  Switzerland,  yet  it  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Freshfield  that  *  a  total  absence  of  lakes,  on  both  sides  of  the  chains, 
is  the  most  marked  feature.  Not  only  are  there  no  great  subalpine 
sheets  of  water,  like  Como  or  Geneva,  but  mountain  tarns,  such  as 
the  Dauben  See,  on  the  Gemmi,  or  the  Elonthal  See,  near  Glarus,  are 
equally  wanting.'    The  Himalayas  also  are  singularly  free  from  lakes. 

Lakes  contain  a  remarkable  fauna ;  the  Crustacea  have  marine 
affinities,  and  in  some  lakes  there  are  seals  which  cannot  have  passed 
in  by  the  existing  rivers.  The  great  North  American  lakes  have 
submerged  canons  on  their  floors.  The  grander  lakes  are  old  areas  of 
denudation,  depressed  or  raised  above  sea-level  by  earth  move- 
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ments.  They  were  not  formed  during  the  glacial  epoch,  but  long 
before  that  period,  though  their  forms  may  have  been  greatly  modi^ 
fied  both  during  and  since  glacial  times. 

The  subdivision  of  the  great  system  of  strata  constituting 
the  Pleistocene  period  is  facilitated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  glacial  episode.  The  epoch  which  preceded 
the  coming  in  of  the  intense  cold  we  call  the  ^r«-glacial,  and 
during  this  time  we  find  many  evidences  of  a  gradual  re- 
frigeration, which  probably  commenced  before  the  end  of  the 
Pliocene.  Some  observers  have  thought  not  only  that  they 
could  detect  proofs  that  there  was  a  gradual  increment  and  de- 
crement of  cold  during  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  but  that  evidence  of  one  or  more  intervals  of  marked 
amelioration  in  the  severity  of  the  climate  can  be  traced  in 
studying  the  deposits.  These  intervals  of  less  intense  cold,  or, 
according  to  some  observers,  of  moderately  warm  climate,  have 
been  called  interglacial  periods. 

The  post-gl&cial  division  of  time  was  marked  in  its  earlier 
portion  by  considerable  rigour  of  climate,  and  possibly  an 
abundant  rainfall.  During  this  epoch  much  of  the  soil  may 
have  remained  frozen  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  rivers  appear 
to  have  been  more  swollen  and  torrential  in  their  character. 
To  this  epoch  the  late  Mr.  A.  Tylor  proposed  to  apply  the  name 
of  *  the  pluvial  period.'  It  probably  corresponds  approximately 
to  the  Ghamplain  period  of  North  America. 

In  favour  of  the  use  of  the  terms  *  recent '  period  and 
*  human '  period  there  is,  as  already  pointed  out,  little  to  be 
said.     But  both  archaeologists  and  geologists  find  it  useful  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  epochs  at  which  implements  of  human  work- 
manship, showing  different  stages  in  civilisation,  were  employed. 
Setting  aside  the  very  doubtful  alleged  discoveries  of  objects  of 
human  workmanship  in  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations,  we 
have  some  very  rude  implements  found  in  very  high-level 
(plateau)  gravels  in  the  south  of  England.     If  the  artificial 
origin  of  these  be  established  beyond  doubt  by  farther  research, 
they  probably  constitute  the  oldest  known  relics  of  man — or  of 
tool-making  animals — upon  the  globe.    The  oldest  undisputed 
types  of  implements,  those  figured  on  p.  156  as  occurring  in  the 
vaJley-gravels  and  cavern-deposits  are  known  as  Palaeolithic, 
and  the  more  carefully  finished  instruments  occurring  in  France 
in  association  with  remains  of  the  reindeer  are  known  as  Newer 
Palaeolithic.    The  Older  and  Newer  Palaeolithic  are  sometimes 
distinguished  as  the  Age  of  the  Mammoth  and  Reindeer  respec- 
tively.   The  epoch  at  which  more  carefully  finished,  and  often 
polished,  stone  implements  were  employed  is  known  as  Neo- 
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lithic ;  and  then  follow  the  Copper  Age  (of  certain  areas),  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron  Age. 

This  classification  of  epochs  by  the  aid  of  the  works  of  art 
which  characterise  them  is  of  use  to  the  archaeologist,  however, 
rather  than  to  the  geologist.  It  is  still  uncertain  if  the  so-called 
'  human '  period  began  after  the  Glacial,  or  overlaps,  as  some 
observers  think,  the  Glacial  and  even  the  Pre-glacial.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  several  ages  of  stone  and  metal 
implements  belong  to  very  distinct  periods  of  time  in  different 
countries.  Some  savage  races  have  not,  even  at  the  present 
day,  advanced  beyond  their  '  stone  age.' 


For  fuller  details  concerning  the 
Pleistocene  deposits,  the  student  is 
referred  to  Professor  Dawkins's 
*  Cave  and  Cave  Hunting,*  to  Pro- 
fessor James  Geikie's  'Great  Ice 
Age  *  (8rd  ed.  1895)  and  *  Pre-historic 
Europe,'  and  to  Professor  Wright's 
'  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period.'  On 
the  earliest  relies  of  the  human  race, 
he  may  consult  Lyell's  *  Antiquity 


of  Man,'  Professor  Prestwich's 
papers  on  the  river-gravels  of  the 
North  of  France  and  tiie  South-east 
of  England,  and  Sir  John  Evans's 
*  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Wea- 
pons, and  Ornaments  of  Great 
Britain.'  Professor  Prestwich's  *  Es- 
says on  Controverted  Questions  in 
Geology,'  1895,  furnishes  an  account 
of  the  so-called  *  Eolithic '  remains. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  NEWER- TERTIAEY  STRATA  (nEOGENE  OR  NEOCENE) 

Use  of  the  Terms  Miocene  and  Pliocene,  Neogene  and  Neocene — Mollusca 
of  the  Newer- Tertiary  Strata — Mammalia  of  the  Newer  Tertiaries — 
The  Newer-Tertiary  Flora — ^British  Newer  and  Older  Pliocene  Strata — 
Forest-bed  of  Cromer — Chillesford  and  Aldeby  beds — Red  Crag — 
White  or  *  Coralline'  Crag — Older  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  North 
Downs  and  of  St.  Erth — Relation  of  the  Fauna  of  the  Crag  to  that  of 
the  present  day — Proofs  of  denudation  between  the  periods  of  deposi- 
tion of  the  British  Older  and  Newer  Tertiaries. 


STomenolatnre   and  Classlfieatlon  of  tbe  Vewer-Tertlary 

strata. — The  principle  on  which  the  original  classification  of 

the  Tertiary  strata  was  based  has  been  explained  in  a  previous 

chapter.    Experience,  however,  has  shown  that,  valuable  as  is 

this  classification  for  many  purposes,  a  grouping  of  the  LyeUian 

subdivisions  is  necessary  to  form  systems  of  strata  comparable 

to  the  great  divisions  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  rocks.  Alike 

in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  "Western  North  America,  it  has  been 

found  impracticable  to  separate  the  Pliocene  and  the  Miocene 

as  well-defined  systems  of  strata ;  and  hence  they  have  been 

united  as  characterising  one  great  period  of  the  earth's  history 

called  by  the  Vienna  geologists  the  *  Neogene,'  and  by  the 

American  geologists  the  '  Neocene.'    A  twofold  division  of  the 
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Tertiary  strata  in  this  country  has  long  been  in  use,  the  names 
applied  to  the  two  portions  being  *  Older  Tertiary '  and  *  Newer 
Tertiary '  respectively.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  present 
work  treat  the  Tertiary  strata  which  underlie  the  Pleistocene 
as  forming  two  great  systems — the  Newer  Tertiary,  of  which  the 
Pliocene  and  Miocene  constitute  the  main  divisions,  and  the 
Older  Tertiary,  including  not  only  the  Eocene  of  Lyell  but  also 
the  strata  overlying  it,  which  are  known  as  OHgocene,  and  those 
underlying  it,  which  have  been  called  the  Paleocene. 

The  Miocene,  which  is  so  well  represented  in  the  south-west 
of  France  (the  Faluns  of  Touraine),  is  sometimes  called  the 
Falunian.  In  Switzerland  the  strata  of  this  age  are  known  as 
the  Molasse.  The  Pliocene  strata  attain  a  great  thickness  and 
importance  in  Italy  along  the  flanks  of  the  Apennines,  and  are 
hence  often  called  the  Sub-apennine  strata.  In  Eastern  Europe 
the  Miocene  and  Pliocene,  as  we  have  seen,  form  one  great  series, 
which  is  caUed  the  Neogene ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  called  Neocene. 

Of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Newer-Tertiary  strata,  the 
Miocene  and  the  Pliocene,  only  the  latter  has  any  representatives 
in  the  British  Islands ;  and  the  thin  and  scattered  patches  of 
sheUy  sand  called  *  crag  *  occurring  in  East  Anglia  constitute 
a  very  insignificant  representative  of  the  Pliocene  strata  of  Italy 
and  Eastern  Europe,  which  attain  a  thickness  of  many  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  feet.  In  Belgium,  too,  we  find  a  more  com- 
plete representation  of  the  Pliocene  strata  than  in  our  own  country. 
The  Pliocene  or  *  Crag '  strata  of  East  Anglia  consist  of  the 
following  members,  beginning  with  the  highest  bed : — 
The  Forest-bed  series,  with  many  plant  remains  and  bones  and 

teeth  of  terrestrial  mammalia. 
The  OhiUesford  sands  and  clays  with  a  Molluscan  fauna,  con- 
taining only  a  few  extinct  forms,  but  with  a  proportion  of 
over  60  per  cent,  of  these  belonging  to  Northern  types. 
The  Norwich  (or  Fluvio-marine)  Crag,  containing  an  admixture 
of  majnne  and  freshwater  shells  and  some  Mammalian  remains. 
Of  the  shells  93  per  cent,  are  living  forms,  14*6  per  cent,  being 
Northern  types. 
The  Bed  Crag,  consisting  of  shelly  sands  with  93  per  cent,  of 

living  forms,  of  which  10*7  per  cent,  are  Northern  types. 
The  White  (*  Coralline  ')  *  Crag,  formed  of  sands  with  argillaceous 
bands  containing  Mollusca  and  Bryozoa.     Of  the  former  54 
per  cent,  are  living  forms,  and  only  5  per  cent,  are  Northern 
species. 

'  The    term    *  Coralline  *    was       which  occur  in  such  prof  ase  abun- 
erroneouBly  applied  to  the  Bryozoa,       dance  in  these  beds. 
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OlwmvMrlBtlOB  of  Uie  fitnn*  and  flor*  of  Uie  Vewer- 
T«rtl*TT  Btista. — 'While  in  the  Pleietooene  strata  all  the 
mollnsoa  belong  to  liviiig  speciea,  the  Hewer-Tertiary  beds  con- 
tain, aide  b;  side  with  those  recent  forms  of  life,  many  others 
which  have  never  been  found  in  the  existing  seas ;  and  such 
species  most  be  presumed  to  have  become  extinct.  In  the 
younger  (Pliocene)  strata  the  proportion  of  these  extinct  species 
of  shells  is  usually  Iqbb  than  that  of  the  living  forms,  while  in 
the  older  (Miocene)  beds  the  extinct  forms  are  more  numerous 
than  the  living  ones. 

Aa  examples  of  living  forms  of  mollnsca  found  in  the  Newer 
Tertiaries,  we  may  cite  the  bivalves  and  univalves  represented 
below  (figs.  145-148). 

Fig.  us. 


Trllim  obliqua,  Bcw.,  (  ni 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  shell  Trophon  antiquv/m,  MtiU. 
(fig.  147),  is  in  the  existing  seas  almost  always  represented  by 
ordinary  or  right-handed  forms,  while  the  opposite  is  found  to 
he  the  case  in  the  Neocene  strata,  where  reversed  or  left-handed 
fonns  are  much  more  common  than  the  normal  right-banded 

As  examples  of  Heooene  shells,  now  extinct,  we  may  take 
the  following  common  fijrms  (figs.  149-154). 
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AilarttOmaltl,l^i.,'^^siie;  specie 


tipper  and  Lower  Ong. 


riaalalanaeTll,B<iw„inB.t.    VHala LanlbtrN.Bow^ioat,    Ftlula  Lambctti,  Sow., 

Tuleey  ctuusotamlo  of  Fa-    TarieCr   cluuscCertnla    al         Tonng      IndlvltlllAl, 

tDDBafTnunlne.  UIoqede.       SuHolkCne'    PUoceDe.  Cor.  and  Bed  Cng. 


Jan.  UltxSD*. 
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The  OEiBe  of  Valuta  Lamberti,  So^.,  is  interesting  as  Bhowing 
that  a  BpeoisB  haa  aometimes  lutdergone  very  marked  varietal 
changes  during  the  long  periods  of  time  covered  hy  the  Neozoic. 

The  Neocene  mollasca — if  studied  in  an;  particnlar  area, 
like  Britain,  Italy,  or  the  United  States — seem  to  indicate  thb 
eiiBtenoe  of  a  climate  somewhat  warmer  than  tliat  of  the  seas 

Piff.  lift. 


FttUn  Jacobitai,  L., )  baL 

of  the  area  at  the  present  day ;  thos  we  find  many  tropical  or 
Bub-tropical  foraiB  like  Cyprcea,  Oliva,  Mv/rex,  &o,,  in  the  strata 
of  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  Nevertheless,  there  is  often  a 
marked  relation  between  the  Pliocene,  and  to  a  less  extent  the 
Miocene,  shells  in  a  particular  area  and  those  living  in  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  at  the  present  day. 

Thus  Peeten  Jacob/^aa,  L.  (fig.  155),  which  is  abundant  in 
thePhocene(Snb-apeiiiiine)  strata  of  Italy,  is  still  found  living  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  same  way,  we  find  some  of  the  forma  most  abundant  in 
the  Newer  Tertiaries  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  North  America  still 
living  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  (aee  figs.  1C6, 167), 

Occasionally  shells  which  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  extinct 
have  been  afterwards  detected  in  the  existing  seas ;  of  this  the 
shell  Natica  helicoidee,  Johnst.  (fig,  158),  is  an  example. 
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Many  forms  of  Corals,  Eohmodermata,  &o.,  vet;  Himilar  to 
Ihoae  of  the  existing  s«as,  abounded  during  tliis  period. 

Poraminifera  are  very  nmnerons  in  Bome  of  the  Miocene 


Ftg.  1S8. 


Johntl.,  nM.  Amphiilrnina  Hm 

™*  D'Orb.    Upper  Ml 


deposits;  forms  of  tfummuUna  and  of  the  closely  allied  Am- 
phittegina  still  occurring,  though  in  smaller  numbers  than  in 
the  Eocene. 

Among  the  Newer-Tertiary  strata,  freshwater  and  terrestrial 
depositB  are  le^s  commonly  preserred  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Pleistocene ;  but  they  are  so  abundant  and  contain  such  well- 
preserved  foEHils  that  our  knowledge  of  the  plants,  insects,  luid 
terrestrial  vertebrates  of  the  period  is  considerable. 

The  land-mammalia  of  the  Pliocene  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Pleistocene  and  of  the  present  day.  Elephants 
appear  towards  the  close  of  the  period,  but  the  great  group 
of  the  Proboscidians  is  generaUy  represented  by  the  extinct 
Mastodon  and  DinolheTivm. 
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The  Mastodons  which  ocaxa  in  the  Miooene  pass  up  into  the 
Pliocene,  and  in  North  America  oocnr  even  in  Pleistocene  strata ; 


turface,  nstunl  Am.    Norwich  Crag,  Fostwlok  ;  also  FoUDd  In  Bed  Crse,  nee  p.  187. 

the  molar  teeth  of  the  Mostoion  (fig.  160)  are  lesB  specitdised  than 
those  of  the  ElephEint,  and  some  of  the  forms  had  incisors  (tusks) 
in  both  npper  and  lower  jaws.  The  Dinotherijtm  (fig,  161),  with 
tusks  in  the  lower  jaw,  had  still  -^^  ,,, 

less  specialised  molar  teeth  than 
the  Mastodons  and  Elephants,  and 
are  found  only  in  Newer -Tertiary 

Remarkable  andlessspecialised 
onoestors  of  the  horse  are  found  in 
the  Newer  Tertiaries  in  the  Hip- 
pothermm  or  Mipparion  of  the 
Phocene  and  the  AncMiherivJm 
ai  the  Miocene.  And  these  were 
preceded  by  the  still  more  gene- 
ralised type  OrohippiM  {Syraco- 
theriwm)  oi  the  Eocene  (see  fig. 

Other    Newer-Tertiary  mam-  ■'■       v  n 

mals  appear  similarly  to  represent  ancestral  forms  of  the  rhino- 
cBTOB,  hippopotamus,  and  camel.  In  the  SivSlik  Hills  in  the 
North  of  India,  at  Pikermi  in  Greece,  and  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  remarkable  forms  allied  to  the  giraffes  have  been  found 
{Helladotherium,  Camelopardalia,  Sivatherium  (fig.  168),  Sa- 
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motherium  (fig.  164,  &c.),  as  well  as  curious  typea  which  ap- 
pear to   be  links  between  the  existing  goats  and  antelopes. 


a  Bweae,  la  wUcb  four  digtu 


3b.  Upper  molu'  of  Hipparion,  sbowin^  t 
3a.  Pow-fOOto(  AncMlheHum  from  the  ^. 

diglU. 
lb.  upper  moUr  ot  AmMllieriuin,  with  stUl 
4a.  Fore-font  of  OrohippoM  {Hyraoit?ifritim)  irom  i 

4b;  Upper  molar  ot  Orohippiu,  with  etUl  almplei  or 


Deer,  antelopes,  oxen,  ahoep,  and  pigs  are  all  represented  in 
Newer -Tertiary  times  by  many  peculiar  forms  now  extinct;  in- 
sectivores,  rodents,  and  true  apes  are  also  found.  The  CamiTorea 
are  represented  by  types  related  to,  bat  -very  different  in  many 
of  the  detailH  of  their  stracture  firom,  the  hyeenai,  doge,  and 
bears  of  the  present  day. 

We  thns  see  that  the  Newer  Tertiaries  include  ntany  forms 
of  mammalia  which  are  distinctly  lees  specialised  than  those  of 
the  present  day,  but  do  not  exhibit  the  striliing  generalised 
charaoteni  irhich  we  shall  find  to  be  so  oharacteristio  of  the 
Eocene  types. 

The  Newer-Tertiary  flora  is  a  -very  rich  one,  and  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  Heer  aod  other  botanists  at  Oeningen,  near 
Schaflhausen,  in  Switzerland,  and  other  looahties,  where  leaves, 
fruit,  and  even  flowers  are  often  extremely  well  p 
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fine  colcareouB  mud  now  indurated  into  e,  finely  laminated  stone. 
M&ny  of  the  common  European  trees  are  repieaented  each  as 


Uhnut  (elm),  Qaereus  (Oak),  and  Acer  (maple).    Of  the  latter, 
many  specieE,  and  even  varieties,  can  be  recognised  by  their 
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leaves  and  fruit,  the  inflorescence  being  Bometimes  admbablj' 
preeerved. 

With  the  forms  otAcer  (Maple)  leaves  of  the  Platanua  (Plane) 
very  similar  to  the  Platamia  oeddefitaUt,  L.,  of  the  North 


frlMoIun,  U.  Bioag,,  nomulfonn.    Heer,  Flon  TerL  HelT.,  PL  1 11,  flg.  I. 


AiiiericancontiBent,have  also  been  fouadatOeningen.  With  the 
characteristic  temperate  forms  of  vegetation  there  also  occur 
at  Oeningen  and  manj  other  places,  where  a  Newer-Tertiary 
flora  occurs,  forms  that  resi-mble  plants  now  chatacteriEtic  of 
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more  tropical  olinmtes,  Buoh  aa  Cinnamomum,  Oreodaphne,  and 
Liquida/mba/r. 

MonocotyledonoQH  pIcmtB,  like  Smilax,  are  also  repreaented 
in  the  Newer-Tertiary  floras  with  some  leaves  and  fruits  which 


n,  Ad.  Brong.    Uppei  and 


inuffnuni    Camphort 
Fig.  170. 


Omdaphtit  BrrrU,  Gaud.       LlijiadanAaT  twrepmm.  Tar.  (TfloSalmn,  A.  Brong.  i  Bome- 
Lui,  batt  naC.  aiie.  llm«  4-1ol»d  and  more  commoDlj  D.lobed. 

a.  Leaf,  ball  tULt.  dw.  c.  FnilC.  uat.  size. 

t.  Put  or  ume,  nat,  >lie.  <f ,  3«d,  do..  OeDlnsen. 

have  been  referred  bj  botanists  to  tbe  ProteaceK,  an  order  now 
confined  to  Australia  and  South  Africa,     Conifers,  like  Sequoia, 
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TaxoAiti/m,  and  Glypto»trobu»  (fig.  174),  also  occur  in  consider- 
able numbers  with  Feme  and  still  more  lowly  plants. 

In  some  finely  divided  eedimentB,  like  those  of  Oeningen,  not 
only  do  we  find  leaves  exhibiting  their  characteristic  venation 
and  eometimea  with  the  finiits  and  even  the  flowers  of  the  plant 
attached  to  them,  as  shown  in  thepreoeding  figores,  bat  insects, 
retaining  all  their  peculiar  markings,  and  even  their  colours,  are 


ixia0IHfira.    Heer,  PL  M,  flg.  7. 
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mally  discovered.    Fig.  178  illustrates  an  admirably  pre- 
served specimen  of  one  of  the  Hemiptera. 

SrltlBlt  repr«*«titattTe«  of  the  xtrwvr  TerUarr  ajMem, 

It  is  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Esses  that  we  obtain 
our  most  valuable  information  respecting  the  British  Pliocene 
strata.  They  have  been  termed  '  Crag,'  from  a  provincial  word 
which  is  applied  to  shelly  sand  in  that  district. 

irewer   Pllooene. — The  old  land  anrface  upon  which  the 
glacial    deposits    collected  was  necessarily  worn    and    much 
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denuded,  and  the  result  has  been  to  destroy  nearly  every  relio 
of  the  fanna  and  flora  of  the  Pre-glacial  oi  Upper  Pliocene  age 
in  England.  But  on  the  eastern  coast  there  are  some  remark- 
able deposits  which  underlie  glacial  beds,  and  one  in  particular 
at  Cromer  may  be  taken  as  the  topmost  member  of  the  great 
formation  vhioh  acomnulated  lat«  in  the  Pliocene  period,  daring 
which  a  gradoal  diminution  of  mean  annual  temperature  took 
place  oolminating  in  the  Glacial  age. 
ptg.  in. 


Qbfploitrobut 


_       _.   --■■--t-^p^ 


CroDier  roreat-bed.- — Intervening  between  the  glacial  for- 
mations of  Norfolk  and  the  subjacent  chalk  lies  what  has  been 
called  the  Ciomei  Forest-bed,  near  the  baae  of  a  series  of  freshwater, 
estaarine,  and  marine  formations.  This  buried  forest  has  been 
traced  from  Cromer  to  near  Eessingland,  a  distance  of  more  than 
fcHTt;  miles,  being  exposed  at  certain  seasons  between  high  and  low 
water-mark.  It  ia  the  remains  of  an  old  land-  and  estnarine  deposit, 
containing  the  eubmarged  stumps  of  trees,  which  appear  to  stand 
erect  with  theii  roots  in  the  ancient  soil.  Associated  with  the 
stumps,  and  overljing  them,  are  lignite  beds,  with  land  and  fresh. 
water  shells,  of  species  still  inhabiting  England  with  two  exceptions ; 
and  the  remains  of  the  Water-lily,  the  Backbean,  and  olker  plants 
that  now  live  in  niarsheE  and  ponds. 

Through  the  lignite  and  forest-bed  are  scattered  cones  of  the 
Scotch  and  Sprace  firs  with  the  leaves  of  the  white  Water.Ul;, 
yellow  Fond.lijj,  Baokthom,  Oak,  and  Hazel.  The  fauna  is  a  ver; 
suggestiTe  one,  and  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  river 
gravels  and  caves  (pp.  159-IS2)  of  the  Pleistocene  age,  and  with  that 
d  the  Pliocene  of  the  Val  d'  Amo  in  Italy  (p.  284).  About  fifty 
mammals,  some  Beptilia,  Amphibia,  Fish,  and  Birds,  lived  in  the 
age  of  this  pre-glacial  df^oeit.    The  genera  and  species  studied  by 
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Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  of  the  Geological  Snrvey,  are  Cams,  Machadrodtis, 
FeUSy  Maries  sylvatictiSj  Nils.,  Chilo  ItiscuSy  L.,  Ursus  spekeus,  Blu- 
menb.,  U,  ferox,  Geoff.,  Trichectis,  Pkoca,  Equus  caballus,  L.,  E, 
StencmiSy  Cocohi,  Rhinoceros  etrtiscusy  Falc,  R.  megarMntiSj  ChristoL, 
Hippopotamtis  major^  Nesti,  Stbs  scrofa,  L.,  Bos  primigeniiis,  Boj., 
CaproviSy  Cervus  bovideSy  L.,  Ccwpreolus,  L.,  C  etaphusyli.y  C.  mega- 
ceroSy  Haxt.,  and  nine  other  species  of  Deer,  Antilope,  Trogontheriuniy 
Castor  europceusy  Ow.,  Arvicolay  Mtis  sylvestrisy  L.,  TaZpa,  SoreXy 
MyogaUy  Elephas  meridionaliSy  Nesti,  E.  antiqwuSy  Falc,  Baloeno- 
pteray  Monodon,  DeVphmuSy  the  common  Snake  and  Viper,  Toad,  and 
Triton,  the  Pike,  &c.  It  is  doubtful  if  Elephas  primigenvuSy  Bla- 
menb.,  then  existed. 

The  forest-bed  is  evidently  an  old  land  surface,  and  whilst  some 
geologists  reduce  it  to  a  clay  with  rootlets  in  it,  others  insist  that  the 
stumps  of  trees  found  upon  it  lived  and  grew  there.  Mr.  Searles 
Wood,  jun.,  after  a  long  study  of  the  localities,  believed  that  the 
forest-bed  resting  on  the  chalk  near  Cromer,  and  containing  the 
important  fauna  just  noticed,  is  of  Crag  age — that  is  to  say,  is 
anterior  to  any  glacial  phenomena  of  importance.  He  considered 
that  the  Chillesford  Clay  has  been  worn  into  a  valley  at  Eessing- 
land,  and  that  the  mammalian  remains  found  there,  associated  with 
a  clay  containing  rootlets,  are  newer  than  those  of  the  Cromer 
forest-bed. 

Mr.  C.  Beid,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  however,  considers  that  all 
the  tree-stumps  are  drifted  specimens.  He  states  that  the  deposit 
is  covered  by  a  freshwater,  and  this  by  a  marine  deposit.  This  last 
contains  Leda  myaUs,  Couth.,  Trophon  anUquuSy  MUll.,  Ntumla  Cob- 
bolMcBy  Sow.  The  freshwater  deposit  has  VmOy  PaVuMnay  Pla/norbis, 
Limnceay  Succmeay  and  HeUx  as  genera,  and  Corbicida  (Cyrena) 
flummaUSy  Milll.,  and  PaVudestrma  (Hyd/rohia)  margmatay  Michaud, 
which  no  longer  live  in  the  British  area. 

Although  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  forest-bed  to  the  overlying 
glacial  till  is  clear,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
relation  to  the  crag  presently  to  be  described. 

CblUesford  and  Aldeby  beds.— At  Chillesford,  between 
Woodbridge  and  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  and  at  Aldeby,  near  Beocles, 
in  the  same  county,  there  occur  stratified  deposits  which  are  com- 
posed of  sands  and  laminated  clays,  with  much  mica,  forming 
horizontal  beds  about  twenty  feet  thick.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
laminated  clays  at  Chillesford  a  skeleton  of  a  whale  was  found 
associated  with  casts  of  the  characteristic  shells,  Ntumla  CobboldicBy 
Sow.,  Tellma  obUquay  Sow.,  Astarte  boreaUsy  Chem.  sp.,and  Cyprina 
islandicay  L.  sp.  The  same  shells  occur  in  a  perfect  state  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  formation.  Natica  helicoideSy  Johnst.  (fig.  158,  p.  176), 
is  an  example  of  a  species  formerly  known  only  as  fossil,  but  which 
has  now  been  found  living  in  our  seas. 

There  are  at  Aldeby  70  species  of  mollusoa,  comprising  the 
Chillesford  species  and  some  others.  Of  these  about  nine-tenths  are 
recent.  They  are  in  a  perfect  state,  and  clearly  indicate  a  cold 
climate,  as  two-thirds  of  them  are  now  met  with  in  Arctic  regions. 
As  a  rule,  the  Lamellibranchiate  molluscs  have  both  valves  united, 
and  many  of  them,  such  as  Mya  arenatiay  L.,  stand  with  the  siphonal 
end  upwards,  as  when  in  a  living  state.  TelUna  balthicay  L.,  before 
mentioned  (fig.  124,  p.  149)  as  so  characteristic  of  the  glacial  beds,  in- 
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clading  the  drift  of  Bridlington,  has  not  yet  been  found  in  deposits  of 
Chillesford  and  Aldeby  age,  whether  at  Sudboam,  Easton  Bavent, 
Horstead,  Coltishall,  Burgh,  or  where  they  overlie  the  Norwich  Crag 
proper  at  Bramerton  and  Thorpe. 

arorwlcli  or  Flavlo-inajrlne  Cray. — The  Norwich  Crag  is 
chiefly  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and  consists  of  beds  of 
incoherent  sand,  loam,  and  gravel,  which  are  exposed  to  view  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tare,  as  at  Bramerton  and  Thorpe.  As  the  beds 
contain  a  mixture  of  marine,  land,  and  freshwater  shells,  with  bones 
of  fish  and  mammalia,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  been  accumu- 
lated at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  The  beds 
form  patches  rarely  exceeding  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  resting  on 
chalk.  At  their  junction  with  the  chalk  there  invariably  intervenes 
a  bed  called  the  *  Stone-bed,'  composed  of  unrolled  chalk  flints,  com- 
monly of  large  size,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  a  land  fauna,  com- 
prising M<istodon  arvemensiSf  Croiz.  et  Job.,  Elephas  meridionaUs, 
Nest],  Elephas  anUquus^  Falc,  Hvppopotanms  major^  Nesti,  Rhino- 
ceros leptorhmtLS^  Cuv.,  Trogontheirium  Ctwierif  Fisoh.,  and  ex- 
tinct species  of  Deer  and  Horse.  Remains  of  the  recent  species  of 
Otter  and  Beaver  are  found.  The  Mastodon,  which  is  a  species 
characteristic  of  the  Pliocene  strata  of  Italy  and  France,  is  the 
most  abundant  fossil,  and  one  not  found  in  the  Cromer  forest-bed 
just  mentioned.  When  these  flints,  probably  long  exposed  in  the 
atmosphere,  were  submerged,  they  became  covered  with  Barnacles, 
and  the  surface  of  the  chalk  was  perforated  by  the  Pholas  crispata, 
L.,  each  fossil  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylindrical 
cavity,  now  filled  up  with  loose  sand  from  the  incumbent  crag.  This 
species  of  Pholcts  still  exists,  and  drills  the  rocks  between  high  and 
low  water-mark  on  the  British  coast.  The  name  of  *  Fluvio-marine ' 
has  often  been  given  to  this  formation,  as  no  less  than  twenty  species 
of  land  and  freshwater  shells  have  been  found  in  it.  They  are  all 
of  species  which  still  exist ;  at  least  only  one  univalve,  a  Paludvna, 
has  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  extinct. 

Of  the  marine  shells.  111  in  number,  about  17  per  cent,  are 
extinct,  according  to  the  latest  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood 
in  his  Supplement  to  the  Crag  MoUusca  ;  but  this  percentage  must 
be  regarded  only  as  provisional.  Some  of  the  Arctic  shells,  which 
form  so  large  a  proportion  in  the  Chillesford  and  Aldeby  beds,  are 
more  rare  in  the  Norwich  Crag,  though  many  northern  species — ^such 
as  Rhynchonella  psittaceay  Jer.,  Scalaria  gromlanMca,  Chemn., 
Astarte  borealiSj  Chemn.,  Panopcea  norvegicaj  Sow.,  and  others — still 
occur.  The  Ntumla  CohboldicB^  Sow.,  and  Tellma  ohUgua^  Sow.,  are 
frequent  in  these  beds,  as  are  also  Littorma  Uttorea^  L.,  Cardmm 
ediUe,  L.,  and  Turritella  commvmsj  Risso,  of  our  seas,  proving  tiie 
littoral  origin  of  the  beds. 

Sed  Graff. — Among  the  English  Pliocene  beds  the  next  in 
antiquity  is  the  Red  Crag,  which  often  rests  immediately  on  the 
London  clay,  as  in  the  county  of  Essex,  illustrated  in  the  diagram 
on  the  next  page.  In  Suffolk  it  rarely  exceeds  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  sometimes  overlies  another  Pliocene  deposit  called  the 
Coralline  Crag.  It  has  yielded— exclusive  of  87  species  regarded  by 
Mr.  Wood  as  derivative — 248  species  of  moUusca,  of  which  92  per 
cent,  are  still  living.  Thus,  apart  from  its  order  of  superposition,  its 
greater  antiquity  as  a  whole  than  the  Norwich,  and  its  still  greater 
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antiquity  than  the  glacial  beds  already  described,  is  proved  by  the 
increased  difference  of  its  fauna  from  that  of  our  seas.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  in  most  of  the  deposits  of  this  Bed  Crag,  the  northern 
forms  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  and  of  such  glacial  formations  as 
Bridlington,  are  less  numerous,  while  those  having  a  more  southern 
aspect  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  Both  the  quartzose  sand,  of 
which  it  chiefly  consists,  and  the  included  shells,  are  most  com- 
monly distinguished  by  a  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous  colour,  whence 
its  name.  Many  of  the  shells  are  littoral  species.  They  are  often 
rolled,  sometimes  comminuted,  and  the  beds  have  the  appearance 
of  having  been  shifting  sandbanks,  like  those  now  forming  on  the 
Doggerbank,  in  the  sea,  sixty  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land. False-bedding,  the  result  of  currents,  is  frequently  observable, 
the  planes  of  the  strata  being  sometimes  directed  towards  one  point 
of  the  compass,  sometimes  to  the  opposite,  in  beds  immediately 
superposed. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  the  different  patches  of  Bed  Crag 
are  not  all  of  the  same  age,  although  their  chronological  relation 
cannot  always  be  decided  by  superposition.  Separate  masses  are 
characterised  by  shells  specifically  distinct  or  greatly  varying  in 
relative  abundance,  in  a  manner  implying  that  the  deposits  con- 
taining them  were  separated  by  intervals  of  time.  At  Butley, 
Tunstall,  Sudbourn,  and  in  the  Bed  Crag  at  Chillesf ord,  the  moUusca 
appear  to  assume  their  most  modem  aspect  and  indicate  a  colder 
climate  than  when  the  earliest  deposits  of  the  same  period  were 
formed.  At  Butley  is  found  Nucula  CobboldicBy  Sow.,  so  common  in 
the  Norwich  and  certain  glacial  beds,  but  unknown  in  the  older  parts 
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of  the  Bed  Crag.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Walton-on-the-Naze,  in  Essex, 
we  seem  to  have  an  exhibition  of  the  oldest  phase  of  the  Bed  Crag  ;' 
in  which  the  percentage  of  extinct  forms  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the 
Coralline  Crag,  and  where  Purpura  tetragonay  Sow.  sp.  (fig.  148,  p.  173), 
is  very  abundant.  The  Walton  Crag  also  indicates  a  warmer  climate, 
both  by  the  absence  of  many  characteristic  Arctic  shells  that  are 
common  in  newer  portions  of  the  Bed  Crag,  and  by  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  Mediterranean  species.  VohUa  Lambert%  Sow.,  an  extinct 
species,  which  seems  to  have  flourished  chiefly  in  the  antecedent 
Coralline  Crag  period,  is  still  represented  here  by  individuals  of  every 
age  (see  figs.  151, 152,  p.  174). 

The  reversed  Whelk  (fig.  147,  p.  173)  is  common  at  Walton,  where 
the  dextral  form  of  that  shell  is  unknown.  Here  also  specimens  of 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs  are  sometimes  found  with  both  the  valves 
united,  showing  that  they  belonged  to  this  sea  of  the  Upper  Crag,  and 
were  not  washed  in  from  an  older  bed,  such  as  the  Coralline  Crag ;  had 
such  been  the  case,  the  ligament  would  not  have  held  together  the 
valves,  in  strata  so  often  showing  signs  of  the  boisterous  action  of 
the  waves.  Such  specimens  of  united  valves  are,  however,  rare. 
Mr.  Searles  Wood,  after  a  most  assiduous  search,  only  detected 
thirteen  species  in  this  perfect  condition,  and  among  these  Mactra 
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■ovalis,  Sow.,  alone  is  common.  The  true  corals  found  in  the  Bed 
Crag  indicate  a  sea  with  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  the 
present  German  Ocean. 

At  and  near  the  base  of  the  Bed  Crag  is  a  loose  bed  of  brown 
nodules,  first  noticed  by  Professor  Henslow  as  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  earthy  phosphates.  This  bed  of  coprolites  (as  it  is 
called,  because  they  were  originally  supposed  to  be  the  fsBoes  of 
animals)  does  not  always  occur  at  one  level,  but  is  generally  in  largest 
quantity  at  the  junction  of  the  Crag  and  the  underlying  formation. 
In  thickness  it  usually  varies  from  six  to  eighteen  inches,  and  in 
some  rare  cases  amounts  to  many  feet.  It  has  been  much  used  in 
agriculture  for  manure,  as  not  only  the  nodules,  but  many  of  the 
separate  bones  associated  with  them,  are  largely  impregnated  with 
calcium  phosphate,  of  which  there  is  sometimes  as  much  as  60  per 
cent.  They  are  not  unfrequently  covered  with  barnacles,  showing 
that  they  were  not  formed  as  concretions  in  the  stratum  where  they 
now  lie  buried,  but  had  been  .previously  consolidated.  Amongst  the 
remains  are  those  of  Mastodon  arvemensis,  Croiz.  et  Job.,  Mastodon 
tapiroideSj  Cuv.,  Elephas  meridionalisy  Nesti,  RMnoceros  Schkier' 
Tnacheri,  Eaup,  Tapvnis  priscusj  Kaup,  HippaHon  (a  quadruped  of 
the  horse  family),  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  Cervus  anoceros,  Eaup, 
Hycena  anttqua.  Lank.,  Felis  pardoides,  Ow.,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  skull  of  a  marine  animal  of  the  genus  Halitherium  (Dugong), 
which  was  recognised  by  Sir  W.  Flower  in  the  collection  of  the  Bev. 
H.  Canham,  of  Waldringfield,  and  named  by  him  H.  Canham%  Flow. 
The  tasks  of  a  species  of  Walrus  are  also  met  with,  together  with 
the  teeth  of  gigantic  Sharks  and  the  ear-bones  and  other  portions 
of  several  species  of  Whales,  Dolphins,  and  other  Cetaceans. 

The  phosphatic  nodules  often  include  fossil  Crustacea  and  fishes 
from  the  Eocene  London  Clay.  Organic  remains  also  of  the  older 
Chalk  and  Lias  have  been  found,  showing  how  great  must  have  been 
the  denudation  of  previous  formations  during  the  Pliocene  period. 
As  the  older  White  Crag,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  contains  similar 
phosphatic  nodules  near  its  base,  those  of  the  Bed  Crag  may  be 
partly  derived  from  this  and  other  sources,  such  as  Miocene  strata. 

^SITlitte  or  Coralline  Crag:. — The  lower  or  Coralline  Crag  is 
of  very  limited  extent,  ranging  over  an  area  about  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  between  the  rivers  Stour  and 
Aide,  in  Suffolk.  It  is  generally  calcareous  and  marly — often  a  mass 
of  comminuted  shells,  and  the  remains  of  Bryozoa — passing  occa- 
sionally into  a  soft  building-stone.  At  Sudbourn  and  Gedgrave,  near 
Orford,  this  building- stone  has  been  largely  quarried.  At  some 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  the  softer  mass  is  divided  by  thin  flags 
of  hard  limestone,  and  Bryozoa  placed  in  the  upright  position  in 
which  they  grew.  From  the  abundance  of  these  MoUuscoida  the 
lowest  or  White  Crag  obtained  its  popular  name  of  'Coralline  Crag; ' 
but  true  corals,  or  Zoantharia,  are  very  rare  in  this  formation. 

The  White  Crag  rarely,  if  ever,  attains  a  thickness  of  thirty  feet 
in  any  one  section.  Professor  Prestwich,  who  has  thrown  more  light 
than  any  other  writer  on  the  geology  of  the  Crag,  imagines  that  if 
the  beds  found  at  different  localities  were  united  in  the  probable 
order  of  their  succession,  they  might  exceed  eighty  feet  in  thickness ; 
but  since  no  continuous  section  of  any  such  depth  can  be  obtained, 
speculations  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  whole  deposit  must  be  very 
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Tague.  A  bad  of  phosphatio  nodules,  yetj  Bimilar  to  that  hetore 
alladed  to  in  the  Bed  Crag,  with  TemaioB  of  maminalia,  has  been 
met  with  at  the  base  of  the  formation  at  Sutton. 

WheneTer  the  Bad  and  Coralline  Crag  oocar  in  the  aams  district 
the  Bed  Crag  lies  appermost ;  and  in  some  oaaes,  as  in  the  section 
Fig.  ire. 


TepieseDted  in  fig.  177,  which  was  well  exposed  to  view  in  1639,  it  is 
clear  that  the  older  deposit  or  Coralline  Crag  b  had  suffered  dennda- 
tion,  before  the  newer  formation  a  «ag  thrown  down  upon  it.  At  D 
there  was  not  onlj  seen  a  distant  cliff,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  of 
Coralline  Crag,  running  in  a  direction  NE.  and  SW..  against  which 
the  Bed  Crag  abats  with  its  horizontal  lajers,  but  this  cliff  occa- 
sionally overhangs.  The  rock  composing  it  is  drilled  everywhere 
by  Pholades,  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been  after- 
wards filled  with  sand,  and  covered  over  when  the  newer  beds  were 
thrown  down.    The  older  formation  is  shown  by  its  fossils  to  have 
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accnmnlated  in  a  deeper  sea,  and  contiuns  vary  tew  of  those  littortl 
forms  such  as  the  Limpet  (Patella),  found  in  the  Bed  Crag.  So 
great  an  amount  of  denudation  could  scarcel;  have  taken  place, 
in  snch  incoherent  materials,  without  some  of  the  fossils  ol  the 
inferior  beds  becoming  miied  up  with  the  overlying  Bed  Crag  ;  hence 
considerable  difQculty  must  be  occasionally  experienced  by  the 
paleeontologist  In  deciding  to  which  bed  the  species  originally  be- 
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Mr.  Searles  Wood  estimated  the  total  number  of  marine  shell- 
beiuicg  mollusca  of  the  Coralline  Ciag  at  316,  of  wbicli  Hi  per  cent, 
are  known  kb  living.  No  less  than  130  species  of  Bryozoa  have  been 
fonnd  in  the  GoralUae  Crag,  some  belonging  to  genera  believed  to  be 
now  extinct,  and  of  a  very  peoaliar  Btrueture ;  as,  tor  example,  that 
represented  in  £g.  176,  which  ie  one  ol  seyeial  epeoies  having  a 
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globular  form.  Among  the  MoUusca  the  genuB  ^  starve  (see  Sg.  149,  p. 
174)  ie  largely  represented,  no  Icbb  than  fourteen  apecieB  being  known, 
and  man;  of  them  being  rich  in  individuals.  There  Ib  an  absence 
of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  such  as  Conus,  Olina,  Fasdoiaria, 
Crasaatella,  and  otterB.  The  absence  alao  of  large  cowries  {Cypran) 
is  remarkable,  those  found  belonging  exclusively  to  the  section 
Trivia.  The  large  Volute,  called  Valuta  Lamberti,  Sow.  (see  fig.  151, 
p.  174),  may  seem  an  exception;  bnt  it  diSera  in  form  from  the 
Volutes  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  its  nearest  Uving  ally.  Valuta 
Junonin,  Chemn.,  has  been  diedged  up  in  the  Qulf  Stream  in  eitra- 
tiopioal  latitudes. 

The  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Litigula  at  Sutton  (see  fig.  178)  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  this  genua  of  Brachit^oda  ia  now  confined  to 
more  equatorial  latitudes;  and  tiie  same  may  be  said  etill  more 
decidedly  of  a  species  of  Pymla,  supposed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  identical 
with  P.  reticulata,  Lam.  (fig.  179),  now  living  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
A  genus  also  of  ecMuoderms,  called  by  Professor  Forbes  Teninecki- 
nU3  (fig.  180),  is  represented  in  the  Bed  and  CoraUine  Crag  of  Suffolk. 
Its  nearest  analogue  is  in  the  warm  eastern  seas  of  Burma  and  ot 
the  Western  Pacific  Islands. 

Older  FUooene  Sepaalta  of  tbe  Sontli  or  Bncland. — The 
ooprolitic  beds  at  the  base  of  the  red  and  white  crags  not  unfre- 
quently  contain  waterwoin  fragments  of  sandstone,  which  sometimea 
include  oasts  of  shells.  These  sandstoue-fragments  are  known  as 
'  boZ'Stoneg,'  and  are  the  only  relics  in  this  country  of  an  older 
Pliocene  formation  found  in  Belgium  and  known  as  the  '  Diestien '  or 
'  black  crag.' 

At  Paddlesworth  and  a  number  of  other  localities  along  the 
North  Downs  there  are  aandpipes  in  the  chalk,  into  which  portions 
of  the  Pliocene  strata  which  once  covered  the  Cretaceous  beds  have 
been  let  down  and  preserved.  They  have  yielded  to  Professor  Presl- 
wich,  and  subsequently  to  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  a 
Qomber  of  casts  ot  shells,  which  has  put  their  Pliocene  age  beyond 
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question.  They  probably  belong  to  the  oldest  Pliocene — the  Diestien 
of  Antwerp. 

Lastly,  at  St.  Erth's  in  Cornwall,  there  is  a  small  patch  of 
marine  clay  which  has  yielded  a  great  number  of  marine  shells  and 
foraminifera.  These  also  belong  to  species  characteristic  of  the 
oldest  Pliocene. 

Climate  of  the  Crag:  Bepositi. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
conclusions  deduced  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  shells  of  the 
British  Pliocene  strata  and  the  fauna  of  our  present  seas  was  pointed 
out  by  Professor  E.  Forbes.  It  appears  that  during  the  Glacial 
period,  an  epoch  intermediate,  as  we  have  seen,  between  that  of  the 
Crag  and  our  own  time,  many  shells,  previously  established  in  the 
temperate  zone,  retreated  southwards  to  avoid  an  uncongenial 
climate,  and  they  have  been  found  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene 
strata  of  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where 
they  may  haVe  experienced,  during  the  era  of  floating  icebergs,  a 
climate  resembling  that  now  prevailing  in  higher  European  lati- 
tudes. Forbes  gave  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  inhabited  the  British 
seas  while  the  Coralline-  and  Bed-Crag  were  forming,  and  which, 
though  now  living  in  our  seas,  were  wanting,  as  far  as  was  then 
known,  in  the  glacial  deposits.  Some  few  of  these  species  have 
subsequently  been  found  in  the  glacial  drift,  but  the  general  con- 
clusion of  Forbes  remains  unshaken.  This  view  was  ably  supported 
by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  in  the  concluding  remarks  of  his  Supplement 
to  the  Crag  Mollusca,  where  he  pointed  out  how  the  geographical 
changes  produced  by  that  sinking  down  of  land  which  accompanied 
the  Glacial  period  may  have  altered  the  coast  line,  shutting  out  a 
former  connection  with  the  Mediterranean  and  opening  for  a  time  a 
new  one  with  the  Scandinavian  seas. 

The  transport  of  blocks  by  ice,  when  the  Bed  Crag  was  being  de- 
posited, appears  to  be  evident  from  the  huge  size  of  some  irregular, 
quite  unrounded  chalk  flints,  retaining  their  white  coating,  and  2 
feet  long  by  18  inches  broad,  in  beds  worked  for  phosphatic  nodules 
at  Foxhall,  four  miles  south-east  of  Ipswich.  These  must  have  been 
tranquilly  drifted  to  the  spot  by  floating  ice.  Mr.  Prestwich  also 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  a  large  block  of  porphyry  at  the  base  of 
the  Coralline  Crag  at  Sutton,  which  would  imply  that  the  ice-action 
had  begun  in  our  seas  even  in  this  older  period.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  gradually  diminished  from  the  time  of  the  Coralline  to 
that  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  and  the  climate  became  more  and  more 
severe,  not  perhaps  without  some  oscillations  of  temperature,  until  it 
reached  its  maximum  in  the  Glacial  period. 

Relation  of  the  Fauna  of  the  Crag:  to  that  of  the  reeent 
Seas. — By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  marine  species  occurring 
in  the  several  Crag  formations  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  British 
seas ;  but  even  these  differ  considerably  in  their  relative  abundance, 
some  of  the  commonest  of  the  Crag  shells  being  now  extremely 
scarce — as,  for  example,  Btcccinum  DaUi,  Sow. — while  others,  rarely 
met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  are  now  very  common,  as  Murex  erinaceusy  L., 
and  Cardium  echinatum,  L.  Some  of  the  species  also,  the  identity  of 
which  with  living  forms  would  not  be  disputed  by  any  conchologist, 
are  nevertheless  distinguishable  as  varieties,  whether  by  slight 
deviations  in  form  or  a  difference  in  average  dimensions.  Since 
Mr.  Searles  Wood  first  described  the  marine  mollusca  of  the  Crags, 
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the  additions  made  to  that  fossil  fauna  have  been  considerable,  but 
those  made  in  the  same  period  to  our  knowledge  of  the  living 
molluBoa  of  the  British  and  Arctic  seas  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
have  been  much  greater.  By  this  means  the  naturalist  has  been 
enabled  to  identify  with  existing  species  many  forms  previously 
supposed  to  be  extinct.  The  recent  careful  deep-sea  dredgings  of  the 
'  CSiallenger '  and  other  expeditions  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  some 
few  Mediterranean  species  of  shells  as  still  living  in  the  abysmal 
depths  of  the  ocean,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  extinct 
members  of  the  Coralline-Crag  fauna.  But  in  spite  of  this  resusci- 
tation, as  it  might  be  called,  of  a  few  fossil  forms,  geologists 
find  that  they  scarcely  produce  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
percentage  before  arrived  at  of  forms  unknown  as  living.  Such  gene- 
ralisations must,  however,  always  depend  on  the  limits  assigned  by 
different  naturalists  to  the  terms  *  species  '  and  '  variety.' 

Of  the  strata  of  Miocene  age,  the  next  older  division  of  the 
Tertiaries,  we  have  no  representatives  whatever  in  this  country. 
Between  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  Eocene  and  that  of  the 
Pliocene  great  movements  of  the  land  and  extensive  denudation  must 
have  taken  place,  for  the  small  patches  of  Pliocene  in  all  cases  lie 
unconformably  upon  the  Eocene  and  older  rocks,  while  the  so-called 
*  coprolite-beds  *  and  *  stone-beds '  at  their  base  contain  many  water- 
worn  fragments,  evidently  derived  from  the  Eocene  and  older  strata. 


A  full  discuBsion  of  the  ques- 
tions  connected  with  the  age  and 
relationshipB  of  the  various  Plio- 
cene deposits  in  this  country  will 
be  found  in  Prestwich's  Memoirs 
on  *  The  Structure  of  the  Crag-beds 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,'  'Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,'  vol.  xxvii.  (1871), 
pp.  116, 825, 458 ;  in  Searles  Wood's 


*  Supplement  to  the  Monograph  of 
Crag  Mollusca,'  Palseontological 
Society ;  and  in  the  following 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

*  The  (Jeology  of  Norwich,*  by  H.  B. 
Woodward,  *The  Geology  of  Ips- 
wich,' &c.,  by  W.  Whitaker,  and 

*  The  Pliocene  Deposits  of  Britain,' 
by  C.  Reid. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  OLDER  TERTIARY  (eOGENE  OR  EOCENE) 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Older-Tertiary  Strata — The  London  and 
Hampshire  basins — Foraminifera,  corals,  echinodermata,  and  crusta- 
ceans of  the  Older  Tertiaries — The  Older- Tertiary  Mollusca — The  fish, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  of  the  period — ^The  Older-Tertiary  fiora. 
The  British  Older- Tertiary  Strata.  Hempstead  Beds — The  Bembridge 
Series — The  Headon  Series — The  Brockenhurst  Marine  Group — The 
Barton  Sands  and  Clay — The  Bracklesham  Series — The  Boumemonth 
Beds — The  Plant-beds  of  Bovey  Tracey  and  Mull — The  London  Clay 
— The  Oldhaven  beds  and  Woolwich  and  Beading  Series — The  Thanet 
Sands. 

Vomenelatore  and  Claiilflcatioii  of  tlie  Older-Tertiary 
■trata. — Under  the  name  of  Older  Tertiaries  we  include  not 
only  the  Eocene  proper  of  English,  French,  and  German 
auihors,  but  the  strata  above  them,  called  by  Beyrich  Oligocene 
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(and  in  part  included  bj'  Lyell  in  hie  Lower  Miocene),  and  those 
which  lie  beneath  the  Eocene  as  originallj  defined,  which  are 
BometimeB  called  Paleooene.  The  distribntion  of  these  strata  in 
England  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
illustrated  in  the  acoompanjing  sketoh-map. 

From  this  sketch-map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Britdsh  Lower 
Tertiaries,  with  the  exception  of  several  small  and  oatljing 
patches  to  be  hereafter  more  particularly  described,  are  confined 
to  the  south-east  of  England,  where  the;  occupy  two  areas 
known  as  the  London  and  Hampshire  baBinsreBpeotively.  Other 
similar  areas  of  Older- Tertiary  strata  occur  in  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  (the  Paris  basin),  with  some  small  scattered 

Kg.  181. 
Uap  of  the  prltuslpaJ  Eaaene  ams  of  Koith-Wotem  Bimpe. 


HJB.  The  spue  Left  blank  iB  oeoupied  b/  foSEUtferoiu  formaUaus  from  the  DcTonlaa 
to  the  ohilk  inoludTO. 

outlying  patches  in  Brittany.  The  correlation  of  the  En^sh 
Lower  Tertiaries  with  those  of  Belgium  and  Fiance  is  often  a 
matter  of  great  doubt  and  dif&oulty,  notwithstanding  their 
geographical  proximity.  This  arises  &om  one  or  other  of 
the  following  circumstances  : — the  former  prevalence  of  marine 
conditions  in  one  badn  simultaneously  with  flaviatile  or  lacus- 
trine in  the  other,  or  the  existence  of  land  in  one  area  causing 
a  break  or  absence  of  all  records  daring  a  period  when  deposits 
may  have  been  in  prioress  in  the  oUier  basin.  As  bearing 
on  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  hare  unquestionable 
evidence  of  oscillations  of  level  which  are  shown  by  the  super- 
position of  salt  or  brackish- water  strata  on  fiuviatile  beds ;  and 
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low  water.  Evea  if  the 
upward  and  downward 
movementB  were  uniform 
in  Bmount  and  direction, 
which  is  very  improbable, 
Iheir  effect  in  prodncing 
the  oonversion  of  sea  into 
land,  or  land  into  sea, 
wonld  be  different  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  ahape 
and  varying  elevation  of 
the  land  and  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Laetlj,  denuda- 
tion, marine  and  snbaeiial, 
has  firequently  cansed  the 
absence  of  deposits  in  one 
basin,  of  oorre  aponding  age 
to  those  in  the  other;  and 
thisdestructiveagsncyhas 
been  more  than  ordinarily  ^ 
eflective  on  account  of  the  ^ 
loose  and  anconsolidated  £ 
nature  of  the  sands  and 

Even  in  the  case  of 
the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins  (which  were 
once  united  and  are  now 
sepaiated  by  an  antictinsi 
foldofthe  cretaceous  rocks 
along  which  denudation 
of  the  tertiaries  has  taken 
place),  it  is  often  difBcnlt 
to  determine  the  exact 
Equivalent  of  the  strata  in 
the  two  areas.  The  series 
is  much  more  complete  in 
the  Hampshire  basin  than 
it  is  in  the  London  basin, 
and  the  general  order  of 

is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :■— 
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LOWER  OLIQOCENE 


UPPEB  EOCBNE 


tOWBB  EOCENE 


Bogoor  Beds  {mariu?)         London  otbj  (n 


Tbanet  »Dd9  (marine) 

The  Lower  London  Tertiaries  include  the  Woolwich  and 
Keading  beds  (flavio-mariue),  the  pebble  beds  (Oldhaven  Beriea), 
into  which  they  locally  pass  upwards,  and  the  Thanet  sands 
(marine),  which  underlie  them  in  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

The  general  relations  of  the  Older  Tertiaries  to  the  under- 
lying rooks  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  section  (fig.  182, 
p.  193),  There  is  a  great  unconformity  between  the  Tertiary 
and  the  Secondary  Strata,  and  another  between  the  Mesozoic 
and  the  Paleeozoic 

CbaniotorlBtlaB  of  tbe  01der-T«rtl>rr  fi^unK  and  flora. — 
Corals  occur  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  BrookenbuTBt  beds 


a.  Biternsl  snrfsce  a 

of  Hampshire  (fig.  187),  and  reef-building  forms  abound  in  the 
Alpine  Eocene  strata.  Among  the  Echinodermata  the  great 
prevalence  of  bilaterally  Bymmetrical  types  (Irregulares),  which 
had  already  become  common  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  is  very 
noteworthy. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  species  of  moUusca  in  the 
Older- Tertiary  strata  are  extinct,  they  nearly  all  belong  to  genera 
which  still  live  in  the  existing  seas.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
the  genera  represented  in  the  Older  Tertiaries  of  this  country  and 
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of  Western  Europe  are  such  aa  are  now  found  moat  abundantly 
in  mbtropical  or  even  tropioal  seas.  We  are  well  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  marine  form  of  life  of  the  period  but  alao  with 
the  braddsh-water  and  freshwater  types,  and  even  with  the 
nmnerouH  teirestriBl  mollnaca,  the  sheila  of  which  are  fonnd 
enclosed  for  the  most  part  in  beds  of  la&oeoas  limestone,  like 
thoae  of  Berabridge  and  Headon,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    The 


lig.  134. 


general  characteriatics  of  the  Oligocene  and  Eocene  Molluaca 
will  be  nnderstood  from  the  figures  gi\en  to  lUnstrate  the  cha- 
racteristic foBBila  of  the  several  dl^  isions  of  the  strata 

The  fonuninifera  of  the  Older  Tertiaries  are  remarkable  for 
the  great  development  of  num-  Tig.isj. 

mnlites,  which  were  often  of  l&rge 
size,  and  occurred  in  such  pro- 
digious nnmbeis  that  many  beds 
of  limestone  are  almost  made 
up  of  them.  In  Britain  and 
Western  Enrope  nnmmulites  oc- 
cur in  comparatively  small  num- 
bers, but  in  the  Alpine  regions, 
and  in  Asia  and  North  Africa, 
the    Cocke    of    this    age    are   so 

crowded    with    them    that    the        '''"^"l™"  B'S'^h^'ret''" 
Eocene  of  these  regions  is  often 

spoken  of  as  the  '  Nummulitic  Formation.'  Other  beds  of  lime- 
stone, of  Older  Tertiary  age,  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  Orbi- 
toideg  or  MilioUna  (fig.  186),  and  many  forms  of  Rotalia 
(fig,  184),  AlveoUna,  Cdkarina,  PeneroplU  {fig.  185),  and  other 
genera  also  occur. 

Among  the  CruBtaceans  of  the  period,  the  predominance  of 
short-tailed  or  Crab-like  forms  (Brachyura)  of  the  Decapodg 
over  the  long-tailed  or  Lobater-like  typea  (Macroura)  becomes 
very  marked. 
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The  £sh  are  represented  b;  great  oimiberB  of  aharks,  of  which 
the  teeth,  often  of  considerable  size,  are  the  only  relics  which 
remain  (see  p.  211).  The  ordinary  bony  fish  (Teleostei),  which 
appeared  in.  considerable  numbers  in  tiie  Cretaceous,  become 
much  more  numerous  in  the  Older  Tertiaries,  while  the 
Ganoids  have  almost  wholly  disappeared. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  tie  land,  during  the  Glder-Tertiary 
period,  we  have  numerous  and  interesting  remains.  Among 
reptiles  we  find  lizards,  tortoises  and  tnrtles,  and  crocodiles,  all 
represented  in  the  Older  Tertiaries  of  the  British  Islands ;  and 
the  serpents  (Ophidia)  now  make  their  first  appearance  (see 
p.  209).  The  few  birds  found  do  not  offer  very  noteworthy 
points  of  distinction  from  hving  forms ;  they  do  not  beloi^  to 
the  remarkable  synthetic  types  found  in  the  Mesozoic  rocks. 
One  form,  Odontopleryx  (fig.  188),  found  in  the  London  clay. 


OdorilopUryx  laliaptirui,  Ow«n.  Skull  and  beak  reslcred.  Tbe  ouuidibles  ue  kt- 
FBt  ed,  but  tbere'sre  no  teeth  In  SQckstB  S9  In  tlie  birds  of  the  CrctacMua  ud  Junusla 
cocka,    Piom  the  London  CIb.v,  I.  of  Sheppej. 

has  tooth-like  serrations  on  both  jaws,  like  some  Chelonians, 
but  these  are  very  different  from  the  distinct  teeth  implanted  in 
sockets  found,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  the  birds  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  Jttrassic  periods. 

It  is  in  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  Older  Tertiaries  that 
we  meet  wiUi  the  most  remarkable  assemblage  of  extinct  forms. 
Tinlike  the  mollusca  and  other  lower  groups  of  animals,  the 
mammals  of  the  period  exhibit  the  widest  divergence  from 
e^tisting  types.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  the  Mesozoic 
mammals  were  Aplacenta!  (Monotremes  and  Marsupials),  and 
these  Aplacental  forms,  now  confined  to  the  AuatrEilian  and  Aine- 
rican  continents,  certainly  esisted  in  Europe  during  the  Older. 
Tertiary  period.  But  with  these  Aplacental  mammals  we  have  in 
the  Older -Tertiary  strata  great  numbers  of  the  higher  or  Pla- 
cental mammals,  nearly  all  of  which  were  remarkable  »yntheiir. 
types— that  is,  they  combine  many  peculiarities  which  are  now 
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found  only  in  distinct  groups.  Among  the  Perissodactyla  or 
Ungulates  with  an  odd  number  of  toes  we  find  the  tapir-like 
forms  known  as  Palaotherium  and  Lophiodon,  The  Artio- 
dactyla  or  Ungulates  with  an  even  number  of  toes  are  re- 
presented by  many  forms,  such  as  Xiphodon  (see  fig.  189), 
Anoplotherium,  Anthracotheritim,  Hyopotamusy  &c. 

In  the  Older  Tertiaries  of  the  Western  Territories  of  North 
America  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  mammals  has  been  made 
known  to  us  by  the  labours  of  Leidy,  Msirsh,  and  Cope.  These 
seem  to  unite  many  of  the  characters  of  the  Ungulates  and  the 
Proboscidians.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  the  small  size  of 
their  brain-cavities,  and  some  of  them  bore  several  pairs  of 
horns.  Among  these  remarkable  forms  may  be  mentioned 
PhenacodAiSy  Difiocerasj  Coryphodon^  Brontotheriv/m,  Uinta- 

Fig.  189. 


Xiphodon  gracilis^  Cuvier.    Bestored  outline. 


ihermnij  &c.  Some  of  them  attained  to  an  enormous  size. 
A  restoration  of  one  of  these  remarkable  gigantic  mammals  is 
shown  on  the  following  page  (fig.  190). 

The  Carnivora  of  the  Older  Tertiaries  were  as  different  from 
those  of  the  present  day  as  were  the  Ungulates.  Synthetic  types 
resembling  in  some  respects  the  hysBnas  and  foxes  have  been 
referred  to  the  genera  Hytenodon  and  Protovi/verra ;  while  bear- 
like forms  have  been  called  Amphicyon,  Cynodon,  &c.  With 
these  are  other  forms  which  osteologists  find  a  difficulty  in 
referring  to  any  of  the  orders  of  living  mammalia,  so  remarkably 
do  we  find  united  in  their  structures  characters  now  confined 
to  distinct  groups  of  animals.  The  names  given  to  many  of 
these  animals  are  intended  to  indicate  their  curiously  blended 
characters. 
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Jjemurs  are  known  m  the  Older  Tertiariee,  but  troe  monkeys 
do  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  Buoceeding  period. 

A  namber  of  forms  of  Cetacea  are  found  in  the  Eocene, 
eome  correspondiDg  in  the  main  features  of  their  structure  with 
the  whales  of  the  present  day,  bnt  with  these  we  find  the 


a 
5| 


remarkable  toothed  forms  known  as  Zenglodonts  (fig.  191). 
The  Zenglodonts  are  maoh  mote  abundant  in  North  America 
than  in  Europe. 

The  Older. Tertiary  flora  shows  an  even  closer  agreement  in 
its  general  charactern  with  that  of  the  present  day  than  does 
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the  flora  of  the  Cretaceous  rooks.    There  are  many  nibtropicBl 
and  tropical  forms  of  ferns  like  Lattrtea  (fig.  192) ,  and  Gonifera, 


among  the  latter  of  which  we  may  mention  the  Sequoias,  now 

confined  to  the  Rocky  MountainH,  but  in  Tertiary  times  very 

widely  distributed  from 

the  Arctic  to  the  Equa-  *^^'  '^*" 

torial  zones.    Palms  like 

Sahal  (fig.  198),  Chamce- 

Tope,  Phoenix,  and  Fla- 

hello/ria     abounded     in 

Northern    Europe,    and  . 

evBn   extended  into  the 

.\rctic      regions.        The 

fruits  of  a  palm  closely 

resembling    the    Indian 

Nipa  (Nipadites)  abound 

in    our     London     Clay. 

Among  the  Conifers,  the  Laiinta  lUitaai  Uua 

Sequoias,  which  became  Natural  sIm.    Ollgoosne'aqa  Miocene, 


I  abundant  in  Newer  „ 


Tertiary  times,  ai 
appear  to  be  on  the  point  "'  "and  the'nwTMareoliliwrltlS!^  inemnr-n^in 
of  extinction,  are  re- 
presented by  the  widely  distributed  Sequoia  Langfdorfii,  Ad. 
Brong.  (fig.  194).  ProteaoeEe,  now  found  chiefly  in  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  are  thought  by  many  botanists  to  be  repre- 
sented Unong  the  leaves  and  fruits  found  in  Older-Tertiary 
deposits  of  Europe  (see  fig.  195),  but  the  correctness  of  these 
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identifioiitions  has  been  doabted  by  other  authoritiee.  The  chief 
distinction  between  the  European  Older-Tertiary  flora  and  tliat 
of  the  present  day  is  found  in  the  prevalenoe  of  apetftloue  plante 


Jl 


UafhnBtimt  c<iiiiiiJnMiti|n>Ha,  lin- 
ger    OHgocoDfl    uid    Ulocfiaei 


and  the  remarkable  ndmixture  of  tropical  fonus  like  Cinna- 
momum  (fig.  196),  Aralia,  Fieut,  Lo/urui,  Magnolia,  &c.,  with 
the  plants  still  living  in  Northern  Europe,  like  Acer,  Plaianvt, 
Quereua,  Ulmu$,  Carpinui,  Populue,  Sali:e,  4e. 
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The  remains  of  insects  are  Bometiines  found  in  associatioo 
with  those  of  plants  in  the  Older  Tertiaries,  as  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  case  in  the  Newer  Tertiaries.  The  Brown  Coal 
of  Badaboj  in  Croatia  has  been  shown  b;  Unger  to  contain 
more  than  two  hundred  species  of  plants,  with  a  very  rich  insect 
fauna,  including  no  less  than  ten  species  of  Termites  or  White 
Ants,  some  of  gigantic  Bhe,  large  dragon-flies  with  speckled 
wings,  and  also  grasshoppers  of  considerable  size.     Even  the 


UyMhrUa  (Fobciih)  Kufo,  Hcer,  nat,  siie.    Ollgocene,  Radftboj,  Croatia. 

Lepidoptera  (butterflies  and  moths)  are  not  unrepresented,  and 
in  one  instance  a  bntterfl;  has  been  found  in  which  the  pattern 
on  the  wing  has  escaped  obliteration,  and  has  been  faithfully 
transmitted  to  us. 

B  tiiemarerematkable 

present  day  trees  do 

list  in  any  part  ol  Greenland 


Tich  teirestrial  flora  flooriBhed  in 
the  Arctic  regioos  in  t)ie  Older- 
Tertiary  period,  many  species  0/ 
which  are  common  to  strata  0/  the 
■ame  age  in  North-West  Europe. 
Professor  Heer  has  eiamined  the 
varians  collections  of  fossil  plants 
that  haTe  been  obtained  m  N. 
Greenland  flat.  70°)  .'Iceland,  Spits- 
bergen, and  other  parts  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  haa  detHraiined 
that  they  indicate  a  temnerate 
climate.     Inch 


rhymper,  this  Arctic  flora 
now  comprises  3S8  species,  Hud 
that  of  Greenland  166  species,  of 
which.B9,  or  nearly  two-fiftlis,  were 
Buppiwed  to  be  identical  with  plants 
laund  in  the  Lower-Tertiary  beds 
of  Central  Europe.  Considerably 
more   than   half    the   number  ai-e 


g  the  coUecl 


even  10^  farther 

More  than  50  species  of  Conif  erte 
have  been  found,  including  several 
Sequoias  (ollied  to  the  gigantic 
Welhngtonia  of  California),  with 
species  of  Thujopais  and  Salis- 
buria  (OtTigko).  genera  now  found 
in  Ja[an.  There  are  also  beeches, 
oalie,  planes,  poplars,  maples, 
walnuts,  limes,  and  even  a  iiag- 
nolia.  two  fruits  of  which  have 
itly    been    obtained. 


thatthi 


r    been    obtained,    provmg 
i  splendid  tree  not  only  hved 


ued  its 


within    the 


.  of  the  li 
planes,  and  oaks  were  large.leaved 
species,  and  both  flowers  and  fruit, 
Msides  immense  quantities  of 
leaves,  ate  in  many  cases  preserved. 
Among  the  shrubs  were  many  ever- 
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greens,  as  Androniedaj  and  two 
extinct  genera,  Dajphnogene  and 
M'Clintockia,  witli  fine  leathery 
leaves,  together  with  hazel,  black- 
thorn, holly,  logwood,  and  haw- 
thorn. Potamogetony  Sparganiunif 
and  Menyanthes  grew  in  the 
swamps,  while  ivy  and  vines  twined 
around  the  forest  trees,  and  broad- 
leaved  ferns  grew  beneath  their 
shade.  Even  in  Spitzbergen,  as  far 
north  as  lat.  78°  56',  no  less  than 
179  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been 
obtained,  including  Taxodiwrn  of 
tiyo  species,  hazel,  poplar,  alder, 
beech,  plane-tree,  and  lime.  Such 
a  vigorous  growth  of  trees  within 
.12°  of  the  Pole,  where  now  a  dwarf 
willow  and  a  few  herbaceous  plants 
form  the  only  vegetation,  and 
where  the  ground  is  covered  with 
almost  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  is 
truly  remarkable. 

Professor  Heer  believes  that  the 
temperature  of  North  Greenland 
must  have  been  at  least  30°  higher 
than  at  present,  while  an  addition 
of  10°  to  the  mean  temperature  of 
Central  Europe  would  probably  be 
as  much  as  was  required.  The 
chief  locality  where  this  wonderful 
flora  is  preserved  is  at  Atanekerdluk 
in  North  Greenland  (lat.  70°),  on  a 
hill  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,200 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  here 
a  considerable  succession  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  pierced  by  volcanic 
rocks.  Fossil  plants  occur  in  all 
the  beds ;  and  the  erect  trunks  as 
thick  as  a  man's  body,  which  are 


sometimes  found,  together  with 
the  abundance  of  specimens  of 
flowers  and  fruit  in  good  preserva- 
tion, sufficiently  prove  that  the 
plants  grew  where  they  are  now 
found.  At  Disco  Island  and  other 
localities  on  the  same  part  of  the 
coast,  good  tertiary  coal  is 
abundant,  interstratifled  with  beds 
of  sandstone,  in  some  of  which 
fossil  plants  have  also  been  found, 
similar  to  those  at  Atanekerdluk. 

A  rather  different  flora  was 
found  under  glacial  marine  drift, 
1,000  feet  above  the  present  sea- 
level  of  Robeson  Channel,  N.  lat. 
81°  45',  long.  W.  64°  45'.  Twenty- 
six  species  were  noticed,  and 
eighteen  had  been  found  in  the 
Older  Tertiary  deposits  of  Spitz- 
bergen and  Greenland.  The 
Coniferse,  with  Taxodium  dia- 
tichum,  Rich.,  are  abundant,  this 
last  being  found  in  a  state  of  bloom. 
Pinua  abieSf  Heer,  occurred,  whose 
extreme  limit  is  now  N.  lat.  69°  80', 
but  it  spreads  over  25  degrees  of 
latitude.  It  was  only  Arctic  in  the 
Older-Tertiary  times.  Large  reeds, 
poplar,  birch,  hazel,  elm,  and  water- 
lily  occurred ;  but  the  large-leaved 
plants  Uke  Magnolia  were  not 
discovered. 

The  similarity  of  these  Tertiary 
Arctic  floras  to  those  of  the 
Eocene  of  North  America  and  of 
Bournemouth,  Mull,  and  Antrim, 
has  led  to  their  being  placed  in  the 
Older  Tertiary  series  rather  than  in 
the  Miocene  as  was  done  by  Heer. 


Britlsli  representatives  of  tbe  Older-Tertiary  strata. — 

We  have  already  stated  that  Miocene  sedimentary  formations 
do  not  exist  in  the  British  Islands ;  but  lower  strata,  now  recog- 
nised as  the  equivalents  of  the  Oligocene  series  of  the  Con- 
tinent, are  known  in  Hampshire  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  So 
far  as  is  known,  there  is  little  or  no  unconformity  between 
these  strata  and  the  underlying  true  Eocene  deposits.  They 
have  been  termed  the  Fluvio-marine  Series  by  Forbes. 

An  important  marine  deposit,  found  in  sinking  wells,  opening 
brickyards,  and  making  railway-cuttings  in  the  district  of  the 
New  Forest,  in  Hampshire — at  Brockenhurst,  Roy  don,  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  other  places — has  yielded  a  very  large  and  interesting 
marine  fauna,  including  many  tropical  forms  of  Lower- Oligocene 
moUusca.  This  has  been  called  the  Brockenhurst  Series.  In 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  however,  this  piu*ely  marine  type  is  either 
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whtJly  wanting  or  is  represented  only  by  brack  ieh -water  beds. 
Some  difiersDoe  of  opinion  bea  arisen  concerning  the  portion  of 
the  Isle- of -Wight  estuarine  series  which  represents  the  marine 
Brookenhurst  beds  of  the  New  Forest. 

Ba^pate»a  (or  Hamatead)  Beds.— Of  the  series  ot  bIxbAb.  go 
well  exposed  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  uppermost  or 
Corbula-beds  consist  ol  marine  sands  and  olays,  and  oootain  Folula 
Rathieri,  H£b.,  a  chataoteriBtio  Oligocene  shell ;  Corlnda  pisum. 
Sow.  (Gg.   198),  a  species  common  to  the   Upper   Eocene  da;  oI 


Barton;  Cj/rena  semislriata,  Desh.  (fig.  199),  several  Cerilhia,  and 
other  shells  peculiar  to  this  series. 

Next  below  are  freshwater  and  estaarine  marls  and  carbonaceous 

elajE,  in  the  bracUsh- water  portion  of  which  are  found  abundantly 

Ctrithium  pUcahim,  Lam.  (Qg.  200),  C.  elegans,  Desh.  (fig.  201),  and 

C.  tricoKt'um,  Broc. ;  also  Rissoa  ChasUUi,  Nyst  (hg.  202),  a  very 

FiK  !flO  Tig  Ml  common   Hein-Spaowen    shall, 

which  occurs  in  each  of  the  tour 

snbdivisions   ol  the   Hempstead 

series   down   to  its  base,  where 

it    passes   into    the   Bembridge 

beds.    In  the  freshwater  portion 


of  the  same  beds  Palttdina  Unta,  Brand,  ffig.  203),  occurs ;  a  shell 
identified  by  some  conchologists  with  a  speoieB  now  living,  P.  unicolor. 
Lam. ;  also  several  species  of  lAmtusa.  Plamorbis,  and  Unio. 

The  next  series,  or  middle  freshwater  and  estuary  marls,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  ol  MeUmvi  faseiata.  Sow,.  FaluditUi  lenta, 
Brand,  and  clays  with  Cypris ;  the  lowest  bed  contains  Cyreria 
aemUtriata,  Desh.  (fig.  199),  mingled  with  Cerithia  and  a  Panopfpa. 

The  lower  freshwater  and  estuarine  marls  contain  Mdania  cos- 
lata.  Sow.,  Melaiumiis,  &c.  The  bottom  bed  is  carbonaceous,  and 
called  the  '  Black  baud,'  in  which  Eissoa  ChasteUd,  Nyst  (fig.  202), 


iOl  BEHBRLDGE   BEfS  [cu.  kit. 

before  alluded  to,  is  commoii.  This  bed  oontaina  a  mixture  o( 
Hempelead  shells  with  those  of  the  underl^dng  Betnbridge  eeries. 
The  mammaJia,  among  which  is  Hyopotamua  bovinjis,  Ow.,  differ,  so 
tar  as  the;  aie  kcowu,  fcom  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds.  The  Hyo- 
poiamus  belongs  to  the  hog  tribe,  or  the  same  family  as  the  dnlhra- 
cotlKrium,  of  which  last,  seven  species,  varying  in  size  from  the 
hippopotamus  to  the  wild  boar,  have  heen  found  in  Italy,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  associated  with  the  lignites  of  the  Oligooene  period. 

The  seed-vessels  of  Chora  tnedicaginula,  Brong.,  and  C.  helic- 
teres,  Brong.,  are  characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds  generally. 

aembrUlc*  ■«rles< — These  beds  are  about  120  feet  thick,  and 
lie  immediately  under  the  Hempstead  beds  near  Yarmouth,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  They  consist  of  marls,  olays,  and  limeslones  of  fresh- 
water, braokisb,  and  marine  origin.  Some  of  the  most  abundant 
shells,  as  Cyrena  stmistriata.  Desh.  var.,  and  PalwHiui  lenla  (fig. 
203).  are  common  to  this  and  to  the  overlying  Hempstead  series ; 

Fig.  2W.  Pig.  205. 


Bembriilge  Bede.  leie  ol  WIgtit. 

but  the  majority  of   the  species  are  distinct.      The   following  are 
the  subdivisions  described  by  the  late  Professor  Forbes;  — 

a.  Upper  marls,  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  Melania 
turriHssima,  Forbes  (fig.  204). 

b.  Lower  marls,  characterised  by  Cerithi'iim  muiabile,  Lam., 
Cyrena  pulchTa,  Sow.,  itc.  and  by  the  remains  of  Trionyx  (see  fig. 
205). 

c.  Oreen  marls,  often  abounding  in  a  peculiar  species  of  oyster, 
and  aceompanied  by  Cerithium,  Mytilua,  Area,  Niieula,  &o. 

d.  Bembridge  limestones,  compact  cream-coloured  tolaoeous 
limestones  alternating  with  shales  and  marls,  in  all  of  which  land- 
shells  are  common,  especially  at  Sconce,  near  Yarmouth,  as  described 
by  Mr.  F.  Edvrards.  The  Bvlimm  elliptic^.  Bow.  (fig.  206),  and  HeUx 
occlusa,  F.  Edw,  (fig.  207),  are  among  its  best.known  land-ghells. 
Pafiuiina  orbicularis ,|F.  Ed w.  (6g.  208),  is  also  of  freqtient  occurrence. 
One  of  the  bands  is  filled  with  a  little  globular  PaJtuiina.  Among  the 
freshwater  pulmonifera,  lAimaaa  /uaiformis.  Sow.  (fig.  210),  and 
Planorbis  discus,  F.Edw.  (fig.  209),  are  the  most  generally  distributed: 
the  latter  represents  or  takes  the  place  of  the  Platwrtns  evompbalua. 
Sow.  (see  fig.  213),  ol  the  more  ancient  Headon  series.  Chara  tuher- 
culato,  Lyell  (fig.  211),  is  the  characteristic  Bembridge  '  gyrogonite' 
or  eeed-vesael. 

From   this    formation  on   the   shores   of   Whitedifl    Bay,    Dr- 
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Maotell  obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  a  fan  palm,  Flabellaria  Latna- 

nimu,  Broag..  a  plant  firBt  obtained  from  beds  of  corresponding  age 

in  the  Buburbs  of  Paris.     The  well-lmown  building- atone  of  Binstead, 

Fig.  SOB.  near  Byde,   ft   limestone  with   namerous 

hollowH  oansed  by  Cyrenrst  vhioh  have  dis- 

appeared  and  left  the  mooldaof  their  shells, 

belongs  to  this  Babdivision  ol  the  Bembridge 


bridge,  1  diBm.  mt.siip.  "igU 

In  the  game  Binstead  stone  Mr.  Pratt  and  the  Bev.  Darwin 
Foi  fir»t  discovered  (be  remains  of  mammalia  characteristic  of  the 
gjpaeona  serieaof  Paris,  such  as  Falteotheriuvi  ^.^  ^j^ 

magnwn,  Cuv.,  F,  medium,  Cut.,  P.  min 
Cnv,,  P.  curtwn,  Cut.,  P.  erassmn,  Cut.  ;  b 
AfU>pIofherium  eommttne.  Guv.  (fig.   212),  A.   | 
tecundarimn.  Cut,,  Dichobune  cervintim,  Ow.,   j 
and  Chmropotamus  CuiHeri.  Ow.     The  Paleo- 
there,  above  alluded  to,  resembled  the  living   \ 
tapii  in  the  (onn  of  the  head,  and  in  having 
a  abort  probosois,  but  its   molar   teeth  were 
more  like  thoae  of  the   rhinoceros,      PaUeo-       ^"'''"a^^'e        ' 
therilim  magrmm.  Cut.,  was  of  the  size  of  a   jtna/ilailirriiini  amrnanf, 
small  horse,  about  four  or  five  leet  in  height,  Cuv.    Btrslead,  Isle  of 

At  the  base  of   the  Bembridge  seriea  there      '•''eh'- 
is  another  group  of  strata  of  fresh-  and  bract ish -water  origin,  and 
vary  variable  in  mineral  character  and  thiclinesa.     Near  Rjde,  it 
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supplies  a  freestone  much  used  for  building,  and  called  by  Professor 
Forbes  the  Nettlestone  grit.  In  one  part  ripple-marked  flagstones 
oocur,  and  rooks  with  fuooidal  markings.  This  series  of  rocks  was 
called  by  Professor  Forbes  'the  Osborne  and  St.  Helen's  series,' 
but  its  fossils  do  not  appear  to  be  so  distinct  in  character  from 
those  of  the  Bembridge  series  as  to  necessitate  a  special  designation 
for  the  group  of  beds. 

Beadon  series. —These  beds  are  well  seen  both  in  Whitecliff 
Bay  and  atHeadon  Hill ;  that  is,  at  the  east  and  west  extremities  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.    The  upper  and  lower  portions  are  freshwater,  and  in 


Fig.  213. 


Fig.  214. 


Planorbis  euomphalus,  Sow. 
Headon  Hill,  \  diam. 


Helix  labyHnthica,  Say.   Headon  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  Hordwell  CJlifE,  Hants — also  receot. 


the  middle  a  few  brackish-water  beds  occur.  Everywhere  Planorbis 
euonvphalus,  Sow.  (fig.  213),  characterises  the  freshwatei^^deposits,  just 
as  the  allied  form,  P.  discus,  F.  Edw.  (fig.  209),  does  the  Bembridge 
limestone.  The  brackish-water  beds  contain  Potamomya  plana. 
Sow.  sp.,  Cerithium  mutabile,  Lam.,  and  Potamides  dnctus,  Sow., 
and  Venus  (or  Cytherea)  incrassata,  Deeh.,  a  species  common  to  the 


Fig.  216. 


Fig.  217. 


Fig.  215. 


Neritina  concava.  Sow., 
nut.  size.    Headon  series. 


Limncea  eaudnta,  Edw.,  \.  CeHthium  concavum.  Sow., 
Headon  series.  f .    Headon  series. 


Limbourg  beds  and  the  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  of  the  Oligocene 
series. 

Among  the  shells  which  are  widely  distributed  through  the  Headon 
series  are  Neritina  concava,  Sow.  (fig.  215),  Lirrmcea  caudata,  F.  Edw. 
(fig.  216),  and  Cerithium  concavum.  Sow.  (fig.  217).  Helix  laby- 
rmthicay  Say.  (fig.  214),  a  land-shell  now  inhabiting  the  United  S1»ates, 
was  discovered  in  this  series  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  in  Hordwell  Cliff. 
It  is  also  met  with  in  Headon  Hill,  in  the  same  beds.  At  Sconce,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  occurs  in  the  Bembridge  series.  The  lower  and 
middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  met  with  in  Hordwell 
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Cliff  (or  Eordle,  as  it  is  otten  spelt),  near  LjminKton,  Hants.  The 
ehieF  shells  which  abound  in  this  cliff  are  Paltidiaa  lenta,  Brand., 
and  various  species  of  Limtiaa,  Ptanorbts,  Meianta,  Cyclai,  Unu), 
Potamomya,  Dreisaena,  &c. 

Among  the  chelonians  we  find  a  species  of  Emys,  and  no  leas 
than  six  species  of  Trionj/x  ;  among  the  sauiiana  an  alligator  and  a 
arocodite ;  among  the  ophidians  two  species  of  land-snakes  {Paleryx, 
Owen) ;  and  among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Bgertoit  and  Mr.  Wood  have 
foand  the  jawB,  teeth,  and  bard  sbiaing  scales  of  the  genus  Lepi- 
dosteus,  or  Bonj  Pihe  of  the  American  rivers.  The  same  genus  o( 
freshwater  ganoids  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  Hempstead  beds  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  bones  of  several  birds  have  been  obtained 
from  Hordwell,  and  the  remaina  of  quadrupeds  of  the  genera  Palao- 
Iherium  {P.  minui,  Cuv.),  Amiplotherium.  Dichodon,  DK)H>i»tne, 
Hyracotherium,  Microcharus,  Lophiodon,  Hyopotamus,  and  Hyct- 
nodon.  From  another  point  of  view,  however,  this  fauna  deserves 
notice.  Its  geological  position  is  consideTablf  lower  than  that  at  the 
Bembridge  or  Montmartre  beds,  from  which  it  differs  almost  as  much 
in  species  as  it  does  from  the  still  more  ancient  faona  of  the  Eocene 
beds.  It  therefore  teaches  us  what  a  grand  succession  of  distinct 
assemblages  of  mammalia  flourished  on  the  earth  during  the  Tertiary 
period. 

Many  of  the  marine  shells  of  the  brackish -water  beds  of  the  above 
series,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hordwell  Cliff,  are  common  to 
the  underlying  Barton  Ctay ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
freshwater  shells,  such  as  CyreTta  obovaia.  Sow.,  which  are  common 
to  the  Bembridge  beds. 

m«  Brookenburat  BEarlne  Oronp. — In  the  New  Forest,  at 
about  the  same  horizon  as  the  Headon  and  Bembridge  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  we  find  a  series  of  sands  and  clays,  often  crowded  with  marine 
shells,  belonging  to  forms  found  only  in  tropical  seas,  with  many 
corals.  The  beda  are  concealed  by  gravela.  and  can  only  be  atudied 
in  artificial  openings,  such  as  brickyards  and  railway  cuttings. 
The  rich  fauna  of  this  important  marine  formation  was  atudied  by 
the  late  Mr.  F.  E.  Edwards,  and  the  valuable  collection  of  shells 
made  from  it  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  still  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  geologists  as  to  the  exact  correlation  of 
these  marine  strata  of  the  New  Forest  with  the  Fluvio-marine  beds 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Baron  von  Eoenen  has  painted  out  that  no  less 
than  46  out  of  the  59  Brockenhurst  shells,  or  a  pro-  j,;  j|g 
portion  of  78  per  cent.,  agree  with  Bp«cies  occurring 
in  the  Tongrian  formation  in  Belgium. 

Barton  Claj.— The  top  of  the  Eocene  series 
is  formed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire  by  a 
series  of   sands,  which  in  the  latter  locality  contain  ' 

an  admixture  of  Oligooene  and  Eocene  forms ;  and 


clays,  with  bands  of  sand.     It  is  seen  vertical  in  Alum  c/iamaiqnamnm 
Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  nearly  horizontal  in  the  cliffs  "^,^'  ^"' 

of   the  mainland  near  Lymingtoa.       The   thicineas 
is  300  feet  at  Barton  Cliff,  where  it  is  rich  in  marine  fossils. 

Usually,  the  fossils  are  beautifully  preserved,  and  Chafia  squa- 
mosa. Eichw.  (fig.  218),  is  very  oharaoteristic. 


B.ARTON   CLAY 


The  [oraminifeta  called  NnmnmliteB  begin,  when  we  Btudy  the 
Tertiary  fonnatioDB  in  a  deBoendii^  older,  to  m&ke  their  appearuioe 
ingreatnumbergin  these  beds.  Nummuliteselegani,Bow.,ajtdeitiaBM 
Bp«oies  called  Ntanmulttet  variolarius,  Lam.  (flg.  337),  are  tonnd 
both  an  the  Hampshire  ooasi  and  in  bade  ot  the  sBme  age  in  White- 
eliS  Bay,  in  the  IbIs  of  Wight.  Several  marine  sbellB,  among  which 
is  Corbula  pisum.  Sow.  ffig.  198,  p.  203),  are  common  to  the  Barton 


beds  and  the  higher  Hempstead  aeries,  and  a  still  greater  number 
are  aommon  to  the  Headon  Beries. 

■r&okleBbBin  Betla.^Beneath  the  Barton  Cla;  we  find  in  the 
north  of  the  Isle  al  Wight,  both  in  Alum  and  Whttechfl  Baye,  a 
great  seciea  ot  various. coloured  sands  and  days  tor  the  moat  part  un- 
lossiliferous,  and  probably  ol  estuarine  origin.  As  some  ot  these  beds 
contain  Cardita  planicoita.  Lam,  (fig.  228),  they  have  been  identified 
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witb  the  marine  beds  much  richer  in  foEsila  seen  in  the  ooaBt  section 
in  Braoklesham  Bay,  near  Chichester  in  SnsBex,  where  the  strata 
consist  obiefl;  of  green  clayej  sands  with  some  lignite.  Among 
the  Brackleeham  fossils,  besides  the  Cardita.  oocurs  the  huge  Ceri- 


tkiutn  giganteum, 
PariB,  where  it  is 
gatus.  Lam.  (see  fig,  229).  also  charocte 


in  the  Galcaire  grossier  of 
length.  WMTOWtdifes  lavi- 
itic  of  the  lower  beds  ot  the 
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CalCBire  grogeier  in  France,  where  it  sometimeB  forms  stony  Uyers, 
as  near  Compi^gne,  is  very  common  in  these  English  beds,  together 
with  N.  varioUirivs,  Lam.  Ont  of  193  apecies  of  roolluBca  procured 
from  the  Bracklesham  beds  in  England,  126  occur  in  the  Galoaire 
groBsier  in  Fiance.  It  was  clearly,  Iherefoie,  coeval  nith  that  part 
of  the  Pariaian  aeries  more  nearly  than  with  any  other. 

According  to  tables  compiled  from  tke  best  authorities  by  Mr. 
Etheridge,  the  number  of  molloaca  now  known  £rom  the  BraokleBham 
beds  in  O-reat  Britain  is  SS'i,  of  which  no  less  than  240  are  peculiar 


to  this  subdivision  of  the  British  Eocene  series,  while  70  a 
to  the  older  London  Clay,  and  140  to  the  newer  Barton  Clay.  The 
volutes  and  cowries  of  this  formation,  as  well  as  the  Bryozoa  and 
corals,  favour  the  idea  of  a  warm  climate  having  prevailed,  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  serpent,  Palaoph/is 
typhceus,  Ow.  (aoe  fig.  230),  eiceeding,  according  to  Professor  Owen, 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  allied 
in  its  osteology  to  the  Boa, 
Python,  Coluber,  and  Hydrophis. 
The  compressed  form  and  dimi. 
native  size  of  certain  caudal  ver- 
tebrie  indicate  so  much  analogy 
with  tb^  HydroplUdcB  as  to  iaduoe 
Professor  Owen  to  proQOunoa 
this  eztinot  ophidian  to  have 
been  marine.  Amongst  the  com- 
panions of  this  sea-snake  of 
Bracklesham  were  an  extinct 
crocodile  {Gavialis  Dixoni, 
Owen)  and  numerous  &sh,  snch  as  now  frequent  the  seas  of  warm 
latitudes,  as  the  Oatracmi  oi  the  family  BalistidEe,  of  whioh  a  dorsal 
spine  is  figured  (see  fig.  231),  and  gigantic  Bays  of  the  genus 
Myliobates  (see  iig.  233). 

The  teeth  ol  sharks  also,  of  the  genera  Carcharodon,  Otodus, 
Lamna,  Oaleocerdo,  and  others,  are  abundant.  (See  figs,  23fU236.) 
BonTnemoatb  Beda. — The  sands  and  clays  which  intervene 
between  the  equivalents- of  the  Bracklesham  Beds  and  the  London 
Clay  or  Iiower  Eocene,  are  well  seen  in  the  vertical  beds  ol  Alnm 
Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  eastwards  of  Bournemouth  on  the  south 
it  of  Hampshire.  There  are  some  very  interesting  leaf. beds 
"    "    ■'  'a  strata  of  the  Bracklesham  clays  at  this 


which  underlie  the 
locality. 

None  of  the  beds 
cross-stratification  o 


re  of  great  horizontal  extent,  and  there  Is  much 
false  bedding  in  the  sands,  with  many  pebble 
:eB  black  carbonaceous  seams  and  lignite.  In 
the  midst  of  a  leaf-bed  at  the  base  of  the  Bournemouth  strata  in 
Studland  Bay,  Dorsetshire,  shells  of  the  genus  Unio  attest  the  fresh- 
water origin  of  the  white  day. 

No  less  than  fort;  species  of  plants  are  mentioned  by  MM.  De  U 
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Harps  and  Gaadin  from  this  FonnatioD  in  Hampshire,  among  vhicb 
plants  referred  to  the  ProteaoeiB  (Dryandra,  &c.)  and  the  &g  tribe  aia 
abnudant,  as  well  ae  the  oinmimoii  and  several  othei  laurineee,  with 
some  papilbnaceouB  plants. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  ot  Mr.  Slatkie  Gardner  that  the 
leaves,  fruits,  and   seeds  were   deposited  close  to  where  the;  once 

Fig.SBS. 


Tufts 


The  fruit  Nipadites,  closel;  allied  to  that  of  the  existing 
Palm,  was  found  with  the  rind  and  pulp  moi-e  or  less  preserved, 
of  leaves  of  ProUace/e,  branches  of  Coniferm,  seeds  of  Sighlea 
-~    ■" — .,  and  Anona  were  observed.     A  small  patch  at  the 


Marine  Shells  of  Brackleaham  Beds 


base  of  the  cliffs  was  crowded  with  seeds  o(  Hightea,  Cucummttes.  and 
Pelraphiloides.  Pinna  of  an  Osmanda  were  present.  There  is  a 
fine  IrarUa  palm-leaf  in  the  British  Museum  from  this  locality. 

Eeer  has  mentioned  several  speoies  which  are  common  to  this 
flora  and  that  ot  Monte  Boloa,  near  Verona,  so  celebrated  for  its 
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fossil  fish,  and  where  the  strata  contain  nummulites  and  other 
Middle  Eocene  lossils.  He  has  particularly  alluded  to  Aralia 
primigemat  Hr.  (of  which  genus  a  fruit  has  since  been  found  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  at  Bournemouth),  Daphnogene  veronensis,  Hr.,  and  Ficus 
granadilla^  Hr.,  as  among  the  species  common  to  and  characteristic  of 
the  Isle-of- Wight  and  Itsdian  Eocene  beds.  The  American  types  found 
among  these  Eocene  plants  have  been  noticed  by  the  same  authors. 

Xdgrnltes  and  Clays  of  Bovey  Traeey,  Sevonsliire. — Sur- 
rounded by  the  granite  and  other  rocks  of  the  Dartmoor  district  in 
Devonshire,  is  a  formation  of  kaolin  (China-clay),  sand,  and  lignite, 
long  known  to  geologists  as  the  Bovey-Goal  formation,  respecting  the 
age  of  which,  until  late  years,  opinion  was  greatly  divided.  This 
deposit  is  situated  at  Bovey  Traeey,  a  village  distant  eleven  miles 
from  Exeter  in  a  south-west,  and  about  as  far  from  Torquay  in  a 
north-west,  direction.  The  strata  extend  over  a  plain  nine  miles 
long,  and  they  consist  of  the  materials  of  decomposed  and  worn- 
down  granite  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  and  have  evidently  filled 
up  an  ancient  hollow  or  lake-like  expansion  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Bovey  and  Teign. 

The  lignite  is  of  bad  quality  for  economical  purposes,  having  a 
great  admixture  of  iron  pyrites,  and  emitting  a  sulphurous  odour  ; 
it  has,  however,  been  successfully  applied  to  the  baking  of  pottery, 
for  making  which  some  of  the  fine  clays  are  well  adapted.  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly  has  confirmed  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche's  opinion  that  much  of 
the  upper  portion  of  this  old  lacustrine  formation  has  been  removed 
by  denudation. 

A.t  the  surface  is  a  dense  covering  of  white  clay  and  gravel  with 
angular  stones  probably  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  for  in  the  clay  are 
three  species  of  willow  and  the  dwarf  birch  BetuLa  nana^  L.,  indicating 
a  climate  colder  than  that  of  Devonshire  at  the  present  day. 

Below  this  are  Middle-Eocene  strata  about  300  feet  in  thickness, 
in  the  upper  part  of  which  are  twenty-six  beds  of  lignite,  clay,  and 
sand,  and  at  their  base  a  ferruginous  quartzose  sand,  varying  in 
thickness  from  two  to  twenty-seven  feet.  Below  this  sand  are 
forty-five  beds  of  alternating  lignite  and  clay.  No  shells  or  bones 
of  mammalia,  and  no  insect,  with  the  exception  of  one  fragment  of 
a  beetle  (Bxipestris) — in  a  word,  no  organic  remains,  except  plants — 
have  as  yet  been  found.  These  plants  occur  in  fourteen  of  the  beds ; 
namely,  in  two  of  the  clays,  and  the  rest  in  the  lignites.  Amongst 
the  species  are  a  number  of  ferns — LoAtrmasHriaca^Vng.tPecopteris 
Ugmtuniy  Heer ;  conifers,  Sequoia  CouttsicBt  Heer,  the  matted  cUbris 
of  which  form  a  lignite  bed.  There  are  also  remains  belonging  to 
the  genera  Ci/nnamomum,  Eucalyptvs^  Quercust  SaliXf  Laurus, 
Anonat  Palmacites,  leaves  of  evergreen  oaks,  spindle  trees,  figs,  water- 
lily,  and  the  seeds  of  two  species  of  vine. 

The  crozier-like  vernation  of  some  of  the  young  ferns  is  very 
perfectly  shown,  and  was  at  first  mistaken,  by  collectors,  for  shells 
of  the  genus  PlanorbU,  On  the  whole,  the  vegetation  of  Bovey 
implies  the  existence  of  a  subtropical  climate  in  Devonshire  in  the 
Middle-Eocene  period. 

Seotland. — Isle  of  Mall. — In  the  sea-cliffs,  forming  the  head- 
land of  Ardtun,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  several 
bands  of  tertiary  strata  containing  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
were  discovered  in  1851  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.    From  his  description 
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it  appears  that  there  are  three  leaf -beds,  varying  in  thickness  from 
1|  to  2^  feet,  which  are  interstratified  with  volcanic  toff  and  trap,- 
the  whole  mass  being  about  130  feet  in  thickness.  A  sheet  of  basalt 
of  later  age,  40  feet  l^ok,  covers  the  whole ;  and  another  columnar 
bed  of  the  same  rock,  10  feet  thick,  is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff.  One  of  the  leaf-beds  consists  of  a  compressed  mass  of  leaves 
unaccompanied  by  any  stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  into  a  marsh 
where  a  species  of  Equisetum  grew,  of  which  the  remains  are 
plentifully  embedded  in  day. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  that  this  formation  was 
accumulated  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
volcano,  which  emitted  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava.  The 
materials  in  which  the  fossils  are  embedded  may  have  fallen  into 
the  lake  from  the  air  as  volcanic  dust,  or  have  been  washed  down 
into  it  as  mud  from  the  adjoining  land.  Even  without  the  aid  of 
Tertiary  fossil  plants,  we  might  have  decided  that  the  deposit  was 
newer  tiian  the  chalk,  for  chalk  flints  containing  cretaceous  fossils 
were  detected  by  the  Duke  in  the  principal  mass  of  volcanic  ashes  or 
tuff. 

The  late  Edward  Forbes  observed  that  some  of  the  plants  of  this 
formation  resembled  those  of  Croatia,  described  by  Dr.  Unger ;  and 
his  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Heer,  who  found  that 
the  conifer  most  prevalent  was  the  Sequoia  Langsdotfiit  A.  Brong. 
(fig.  194,  p.  200),  also  Corylui  grossederUatat  Heer,  an  Oligocene  species 
of  Switzerland  and  of  Menat  in  Auvergne.  There  is  likewise  a  plane 
tree,  the  leaves  of  which  seem  to  agree  with  those  of  Platanus  ace- 
roideSt  Gdpp.  (fig.  167,  p.  181),  and  a  fern,  Pilidtes  hebridica^  Forbes 
(which  is  as  yet  peculiar  as  a  European  fossil  to  Mull,  but  which 
is  considered  by  Dr.  Newberry  to  be  identical  with  a  living  American 
species,  Onoclea  umibiUs,  L.),  and  a  species  of  Oingke,  It  is  thought 
probable  that  these  beds  may  belong  to  a  somewhat  similar  horizon 
to  that  of  Bovey  Tracey  and  Bournemouth,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Starkie  Gardner,  they  may  be  of  Eocene  age. 

Zreland. — These  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  have  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  basalt  of  Antrim  and  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in 
Ireland,  may  be  of  the  same  Eocene  age.  It  must  be  remembered^ 
however,  that  the  evidence  of  fossil  plants  must  be  accepted  with 
considerable  caution ;  not  only  is  the  determination  of  leaves  by 
their  forms  and  venation  open  to  great  question,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  eminent  botanists,  but  certain  forms  like  iicer.  Sequoia^  Oingko, 
Ao,,  had  certainly  a  very  wide  range  in  time  as  well  as  in  space. 
The  volcanic  rocks  that  overlie  the  chalk,  and  some  of  the  strata 
associated  with,  and  interstratified  between  masses  of  basalt,  contain 
leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  somewhat  imperfect,  but  resembling 
the  beech,  oak,  and  plane,  and  also  some  coniferse  of  the  genera 
Piwua  and  Sequoia*  These  old  land  surfaces  are  exceedingly 
interesting. 

Baffsliot  Beds. — In  the  London  basin  the  highest  strata  known 
are  the  sands  of  Bagshot,  which  contain  bands  of  pipeclay  and  layers 
of  flint  pebbles,  but  only  very  rarely  yield  traces  of  fossils.  These 
strata  not  improbably  represent  the  Bournemouth  beds  of  the  Hamp^ 
shire  basin.  In  the  upper  and  middle  Bagshots  a  few  casts  of  marine 
fossils  have  been  found  in  green  glauconitic  sandy  clays,  but  no  fossils 
are  known  from  the  lower  Bagshots.    The  Bagshot  beds  are  seen  on 
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tlifl  top  of  Hsmpsteod  Hill,  and  coTer  eiteneive  tracts  in  the  sonth- 
eoat  of  the  London  basin,  where  they  tonu  vide,  &aadj  beatbe. 

London  fn> J-. — Thia  formatioo  sometimes  attvos  a  thickness 
of  500  teet,  and  consists  ol  tenacious  brown  and  bloish-gre;  olay ,. 
with  layers  of  concretionB  called  septaria,  and  is  fonnd  in  tbe  London. 

In  the  EampshiTe  basin  tbe  more  sandy  Bognor  beds  are  ot  the 
same  age,  and,  like  tbe  London  claj,  thay  aie  essentjallf  marine. 

The  London  cloy  was  piobabl;  deposited  on  a  sea-floor  close  to  the 
entry  of  a  large  eatuary  and  river,  and  the  strata  were  formed  at 
different  depths,  and  some  in  shallow  water.  Several  aones  ol 
fossils  have  been  discovered  by  Piofeasor  Prestwicb ;  the  deepest 
and  moat  marine  being  to  the  east,  and  the  uppermost  containing 
a  terrestrial  vegetation,  mammalian,  fisb,  and  reptilian  remains. 
The  following  genera  of  pluits  have  been  noticed  by  Boweibank, 
Ettingabansen,  and  Qardnei ;  Pinug,  CollitrU,  Saliiburia,  Muaa, 
Sab<U,N^adite*,Lwiitonia,Qaercus,Liquidambar,Nysa,Mas7>olia, 
Jjtgtatu,  Eucalyptus,  Amygdalus,  and 
■   Fig.  542.  Bankaia  (?). 

ill.  Bowerbank,  in  a  valuable  publi- 
cation on  these  toasil  froits  and  seeds,. 
has   described   traits   of    palms   of  the 
recent  type  Nipa,  now  only  found  in  tbe 
Molucca  and  Pniiippine  iBUnds,  and  in 
Bengal.   (Seeflg.242.)   In  the  delta  of  the. 
Ganges,  Sir  J.  Hooker  observed  tbe  large 
nuts  of  Nipa  frutKaru,  Tbonb.,  floating 
in  Bucb  numbers  in  the  various  arms  of 
that  great  river  as  to  obstruct  tbe  paddle- 
wheela   of   steam-boats.     These  plants 
are  aUied  to  the  coooa-nnt  tribe  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  tbe  other  to  the  Pan- 
/Hp«l«e..nip»cu..B^..i.     A>n«s,_or   sorew-pine.    There  are  also 
FcutltrDitcf pB]m,tTomBiifpp<y,met   with   three    species  of  Anoita,  or 
custard  apple ;  and  oucurbitaoeous  fruit 
(of  the  gourd  and  melon  fornUy),  and  traits  ot  various  species   of 
^cocio. 

Besides  fir-oones  or  trait  of  true  Coniferie  there  are  cones  sap- 
posed  to  belong  to  tbe  Proteaoes ;  and  tbe  celebrated  botanist,  Bob«rt 
Brown,  pointed  out  the  affinity  ot  these  to  the  New  Holland  types — 
Petrophila  and  liopogon.  Of  the  first  there  are  about  GO  and  the 
seoond  SO  described  species  now  living  in  Australia. 

Baron  von  Ettingshauaen  and  Mr.  Carrutbers.  having  eiamined 
the  original  specimens  now  in  the  British  Museum,  stats  tJiat  all 
these  cones  from  Sheppey  (see  fig.  243)  may  be  reduced  to  two  species, 
which  have  an  undoubted  afiinity  with  the  two  existing  Anatralian 
genera  above  mentioned.  Other  botaniata,  however,  think  that  the 
supposed  Proteacsoua  fruits  may  be  referred  to  Alnu»  and  other 
non-Proteaceous  genera. 

Tbe  contiguity  ot  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  these 
vegetable  productions,  but  also  trom  the  teeth  and  bones  ot  orocodUss 
and  turtles.  Of  turtles  there  were  numerous  species  referred  to 
extinct  genera.  These  are,  (or  the  moat  part,  not  equal  in  size  to 
the  largest  living   tropical   turtles.    A  aea-anake,  thirteen   feet  in 
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length,  Falmfrphis  toUapkus,  Ow.,  has  been  described  bj  Owen  from 
Sheppey,  and  the  apeoieB  differs  from  that  of  6r»ck]eBhaiD.  A  otooo- 
diie,  CrocodiUa  toltapicus,  Cut.  etOw.,  has  been  described  b;  the  same 
palteontologiat,  and  a  form  uearl; 
itllied  to  the  Oangatic  Oavial  also.  Fig.  343. 

The  relics  of  BeveTBl  birds  have 
been  Connd  belonging  to  the  genera 
lAthomis,  ArgillomU,  and  Haiey- 
omU.  The  first  was  a  Vnlturine, 
the  second  an  Albntross.  and  the 
third  a  Kingfisher.  Moreover, 
Odonlopteryx  {see  fig.  188,  p.  196)  re- 
presented the  birds  whose  bon;  jaw 
margiiiB  are  prodnoed  as  denticu- 
lalions.     The  Mammalian  remains 

are  very  rare  ;    Hyracothcrium.   an      supposed  Bocene  ProMacmus  Fruit, 
odd-hooted  herbivore,  and  hoplnodon      PrirapMioiila  Itirliardiofii.  Bowerb. 
allied    to    the   modern    Tapir,   haye    I^ndon  elay.^eppey.   Natural  siie. 
been  found  at  the  base  of  the  for-     "       ti,e  iutiSnnV  thc"^^ 
mation,  with  a  part  of  a  jaw  of  a 

Didelphys  (Opossum),  discovered  b?  Charlesworth,  and  the  tooth 
of  a  Bat  [Veipertilio].  The  species  Coryphodon  eoceemw,  Ow., 
most  probably  came  from  the  naderlj4ng  Woolwich  beds.     Neverthe- 

Shells  of  the  London  Clay 
Fig.  SM.  Fig.  :4S. 


F.,i.    Hlghgate.       Snw^t-  Hlghgata. 
Rg.  347. 


Raltllarla  (Htppor ren/i)  ampla,  Bnmil.. 
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the  banks  of  the  great  river  which  floated  down  the  Sheppey  fruits. 
This  fauna  was  long  antecedent  to  the  present  aspect  of  nature  in 
Europe  and  Asia»  for  the  Alps  and  Himalayas  were  not  elevated 
till  later  Oligocene  times. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference 
derivable  from  the  plants  and  reptiles  in  favour  of  a  high  temperature. 
Thus  many  species  of  Conus  and  VoVuia  occur,  a  large  Cypraa^  C.  ovi- 
fonnis,  dow.,  a  very  large  i^s^JZaria  (fig.  246),  a  species  of  Caneellaria, 


Fig.  248. 


Fig.  249. 


Aturia  ziezaCf  Bronn.  (syn.  Nautilus 
ziezciCt  Sow.)  London  clay,  Sheppey,  §. 


Belotepia  sepioideix,  De  Blainy.,  nat.  size. 
London  clay.    Sheppey. 


Fig.  260. 


Fig.  251. 


Fig.  262. 


Leda  amfgdaJoidet, 
Sow.,  f.  Highgate. 


Cryptodon  (Axinm)  Astropeeten  cri^Mstui, 

angulcUum^  Sow.,  nat.  size.        E.  Forbes,  |.  Sheppey. 
London  clay,  Hornsey. 


six  species  of  Na/utilus  (figs.  247,  248),  besides  other  Cephalopoda  of 
extinct  genera,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Belosepia 
(fig.  249).  Among  many  characteristic  bivalve  shells  are  Leda 
amygdaloideSt  Sow.  (fig.  250),  and  Cryptodon  angulatum^  Sow.  (fig. 
251),  and  among  the  Badiata  a  star-fish,  Astropeeten  (fig.  252). 

Nearly  100  species  of  fish,  amongst  which  there  are  a  sword-fish 
(Tet/rapterus  priscust  Ag.),  about  eight  feet  long,  and  a  saw-fish 
{Pristis  bisulcatust  Ag.),  about  ten  feet  in  length,  both  now  foreign 
to  the  British  seas. 

The  Crustacea  were  abundant,  and  most  of  them  belonged  to  the 
short-tailed  tribe  ;  one  species  may  have  belonged  to  the  true  crabs. 
The  other  genera  found  are  Xanthopsis,  Xcmtholithes,  and  Orapsus. 
One  of  the  Anomura,  with  a  moderately  long  abdomen,  was  Dromi- 
lites,  allied  to  the  Sponge-crab. 

Tbe  Oldbaven  Beds  form  the  upper  portion  of  the  Woolwich 
and  Beading  series,  but  only  occur  in  Kent  and  portions  of  Surrey. 
They  consist  almost  entirely  of  rolled  flint  pebbles  in  a  sandy 
matrix.  Although  only  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick,  150  species  of 
fossils  have  been  yielded  by  them,  consisting  of  marine  and  estuarine 
shells  and  plant  remains.  The  flora,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  interesting, 
and  contains  FicuSf  Cinnamomunti  and  Coniferse,  and  appears  to  be 
without  the  American  and  Australian  types  which  were  so  dominant 
in  later  times. 
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iroolwl«b  and  Baftdlnr  ■•rlea.—ThiB  formfttioii  is  apparently 
of  tiie  BBme  age  aa  the  Flastio  clay  of  the  Hampshire  buin,  whioh 
lesemblea  a  clay  nwd  in  potter;  (Argile  plaatique)  in  the  Freneb 

^EbiB  tonnation,  when  Btudisd  in  the  basics  of  London,  Hamp- 
diire,  and  PariB,  presents  very  variable  charaoteiB ;  but  typicall;  the 
beds  oortaist,  over  a  large  area,  of  mottled  clajs  and  sand,  with 
lignite,  and  with  some  strata  of  well-rolled  flint -pebbles,  derived 
from  the  chalk,  varying  in  size,  but  ocoasionally  several  inches  in 
diameter.  These  strata  may  be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  at 
Bognot,  in  contact  with  the  ohallc ;  or  in  the  London  basin,  at 
Beading,  Blachhsath,  and  Woolwich,  covering  the  Thanet  sand.  In 
the  lowest  beds  banks  of  oysters  are  observed,  consisting  of  Ostrea 
bellovaciwt.  Lam.,  common  also  in  France.  In  these  beds  at  Bromley, 
Baekland  fonnd  a  large  pebble  to  which  five  full-grown  oysters  were 
affixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  had  commenced  their 
^t  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached  throagh  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  Newhaven  in 

Susaex,  and  elsewbere,  a  miiture  of  marine  and  freihwater  mollusca 

distinguishes  this  member  of  the  series.    Among  the  latter,  Melania 

inqumala,  Delr.  (see  fig.  364),  and  Cyrena  euneiformia,  Sow.  (see  fig. 

Fie.  2f>.  Pig;.  3114. 


Urlanla  (Uibuuttrid) 

Ctrna  cumiformii.  Sow.    Nstural  alie.  i«guliiala,  Defr.  J. 

Woolwich  cl»ys.  Woolwich  cliya. 

363),  are  very  common,  aiin  beds  of  oorresponding  age  in  France.  They 
otearly  indicated  points  where  riversentered  the  Eocene  sea.  We  usually 
find  a  miitore  of  brackish- water,  freshwater,  and  marine  sheUs,  and 
sometimes,  as  at  Woolwich,  proofs  of  the  river  and  the  sea  having 
BDooessively  prevailed  on  the  same  spot.  At  New  Charlton,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Woolwich,  De  la  Condamine  discovered  in  1849  a  layer  of 
sand  BBsooiated  with  well-rotmded  flint  pebbles,  in  which  namerous 
individuals  of  the  Cyrena  tetlinella,  F£r.,  were  seen  standing  endwise 
with  both  their  valves  united,  the  siphonal  extremity  of  each  shell 
being  uppermost,  as  would  happen  if  the  mollueks  had  died  in  their 
.  natural  position.  Traced  eastward  towards  Heme  Bay,  the  Woolwich 
beds  become  sandy  and  assume  a  more  decidedly  marine  character  ; 
while,  in  an  opposite  or  south-western  direction,  the  beds  ore  more 
uniformly  clayey,  and  in  some  places,  as  near  Chelsea,  they  assume 
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IreBhwBtei  ehanoters,  and  contain  TJmo,  PaMma,  and  layera  of 
lignite.  Henoe  the  land  drained  bj  the  ancient  river  Beems  elearl; 
to  have  been  to  the  soath-vest  of  the  present  site  of  the  metropolis. 
Plants  of  the  genera  Ficui,  GrevilUa,  and  Laiinia,  and  leaves  of  the . 
plane,  poplar,  and  willow  have  been  found,  and  the  flora  has 
affinities  both  with  the  cretaceona  and  the  tertiajj.  Mr.  Newton, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  described  Corifphodim,  a  remarkable 
mammal,  allied  to  those  diGOovered  in  Xorth  America,  from  these  beds. 
TbMiet  aMida. — The  Woolwich  or  Plastic  claj  above  described 
ma;  often  be  seen  in  the  Hampshire  baain  in  aotnal  contact  with  the 
chalk,  constituting  in  such  places  the  lowest  member  ol  the  British 
Eocene  series.  But  at  other  points  another  formation  ol  marine 
origin,  oharaoteriBed  by  a  somewhat  different  assemblage  of  organic 
remains,  has  been  shown  by  FrolessoT  Prestwich  to  intervene  be< 
tween  the  chalk  and  the  Woolwich  series.    The  sand  ii 

FLg.  S6i. 


Pholadomfa  cuntata- 
|.    Tbaaet  sand 

and  was  derived  from  a  granitic  district.  It  rests  on  a  denaded 
surface  of  the  chatk,  and  ia  not  found  in  the  Hampshire  basin.  For 
these  beds  he  has  proposed  the  name  of  'Thanet  sands,' because 
thef  are  well  seen  In  the  Isle  ot  Tfaanet,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Kent,  and  on  the  sea-coast  between  Heme  Ba;  and  the  Beculvere, 
where  thej  consiat  of  sands  with  a  tew  coccretionarj  masses  of 
sandstone,  and  contain,  among  other  fossils,  Fholadomya  ameala. 
Sow.  (fig.  255),  Cyprina  Morniii,  Sow.  (Ar.  267),  Corbtua  UmgiFOt- 
trum,  Desh.,  Scalaria,  Bowerbanki,  Mot,,  AporrhaU  Sowerbyi, 
Mant.  (fig.  256). 

That  the  Eocene  strata  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basin  are 
unconformable  to  the  underlying  chalk  is  shown  by  the  over-lap  (or 
'  over-step ')  of  the  Tertiary  beds  on  the  several  zones  of  the  {Ceta- 
ceous. The  eroded  surface  of  the  chalk  with  the  band  of  green- 
ooated  flints,  usually  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Thanet  Sand,  is  due  to 
the  action  of  percolating  water  in  dissolving  away  the  upper  layers 
of  the  chalk. 

Fuller  details  concerning  the  Survey:  'The  Tertiary  Plnvio- 
British  Eocene  and  Oligocene  strata  marine  Formation  of  the  Isle  of 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Prestwich's  Wight,'  by  Edward  Forbes  (ISES) ; 
various  memoira  on  these  forma-  '  G-eology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  by  . 
tioQB  in  the  'Quart.  Joum.  Qeol,  H.  W.  Bristow,  C.  Beid,  and  A. 
Soo.' tor  1947, 1850.1861,1852,1863,  Stcohan  (3nd  ed.),1889;  the 'Geo- 
IBSi,  1856, 1867, 1888,  and  the  fol-  logy  of  London  •  i  1988],  and  other 
lowing  memoirs  of  the  Geological       memoirs  by  W.  'Wliitaker, 
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CHAPTER  XV 

FOREIGN    DEPOSITS   WHICH   ARE   HOMOTAXIAL  WITH   THE 
CAINOZOIC   OF  THE   BRITISH  ISLES 

Tertiaries  of  France  and  Belgium — Montian — Argile  plastique — Calcaire 
grossier— Gypsum  of  Montmartre— Mammals  of  Oligocene  of  Northern 
and  Central  France — Faluns  of  Touraine  and  Bordeaux — Pliocene  of 
Northern  France  and  Belgium — Tertiaries  of  Central  Europe — Lower 
Brown  Coal  and  Amber  deposits — Mayence  Basin — Pliocene  of 
Eppelsheim — Tertiaries  of  Aljps  and  Switzerland — Flysch  and  Num- 
mnlitic  formations — Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Molasse — Plants  and 
insects  of  Oeningen — Tertiaries  of  Italy — Oligocene  and  Miocene — 
Subapennine.  strata — Newer  Pliocene  of  Sicily  and  the  Val  d'Amo — 
Tertiaries  of  Eastern  Europe — Oligocene  of  Croatia — Miocene 
(Leithakalk  and  Sarmatian)  of  Vienna  Basin — ^Pliocene  (Congeria) 
strata— Tertiaries  of  Lidia — Sind  and  Siv^lik  strata — Post-pliocene 
deposits  of  Northern  Europe  and  the  Alps — Scandinavia  and  Bussia — 
Central  Europe — ^Alps  and  Jura — Older  and  Newer  Paleaolithic  periods 
— Lake-dwellmgs — Post- pliocene  of  India,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
— Tertiaries  of  North  America — Eocene  and  Neocene  of  Eastern 
States —Mammals  and  Plants  of  Tertiaries  of  the  Western  Territories 
— American  Post-pliocene  deposits — Glacial  and  Champlain  periods — 
Tertiary  Zones  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  capitals  of  nearly  all  the 
great  European  States — London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Bome,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  &c. — are  situated  on  strata  of  Tertiary  age.  In  most 
cases  these  great  cities  stand  in  the  midst  of  *  basins '  of  Tertiary 
strata — that  is,  of  isolated  tracts  of  sediments  which  have  been 
preserved  by  synclinal  folding  of  the  strata,  preceding  the  denu- 
dation which  has  removed  the  Tertiary  rocks  from  the  inter- 
vening anticlinals.  In  this  way  have  been  formed  the  well-known 
London  Basin,  Paris  Basin,  Berlin  Basin,  Vienna  Basin,  &c.  It 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  proximity  to  great 
cities  with  universities  that  the  Tertiary  strata  and  their  fossils 
have  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  have  had  so  much  study 
devoted  to  them. 

The  Lower  Eocenes  of  France  and  Belgium  can  be  fairly 
well  correlated  with  those  of  our  own  London  and  Hampshire 
basins  by  the  assemblages  of  fossils  contained  in  the  several  beds, 
though  the  strata  themselves  often  differ  in  a  very  marked 
manner  in  their  mineral  characters  from  their  equivalents  in 
this  country. 
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CAINOZOIC  STRATA   OF  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM 


The  general  saooession  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  (Eocene  and  Oli- 
gooene)  strata  of  France  and  Belgium  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

Belgium  and  North 
Oermany 


Paris  Basin 


UPPER  OLIGOOENB 
(absent  in  England) 

MIDDLE  OLIGOOENE    ) 

(Hempstead  and  Bembridge  \ 

Beds  of  England)         ) 

LOWER  OLIGOOENB     f 

(Brockenhorst  and  Headou  •) 

Beds  of  England)  ( 

UPPER  EOCENE         f 
(Barton  Beds  of  England)  1 

'    MIDDLE  EOGENE        ( 


Freshwater  limestone  of 

Beauce,  and  millstone 

of  Montmorency 

Fontainebleau  sandstone 

Gypsom  and  marls  of 
Montmartre,  with  mam- 
malian remains 

Freshwater  limestones  of 

St.  Ouen,  marine  sand 

of  Beauohamp 

Coarse  marine  limestone  ) 


(Sternberg  Beds.  Sands  of 
Cassel,  Bttnde,  isc. 

(Rupelian  sands  and  clays. 
Upper  Tongrian 


1 
} 


Lower  Tongrian  and 
clays  of  Egeln 

Wemmelian  sands  and 
clays 

Lackenian,  Brazellian, 


(Bracklesham  Beds  and    \     known  as  the '  Oaloaire     V    ^S^ii^  v««So« 
London  clay)  ( grossier*  and sandsof  Guise )     ^»*"8euan,  xpresian 

LOWER  EOCENE         (  Plastic  clay  and  lignite  of  >     t««^z.«Io«  TT«<n..in.. 
(Woolwich  and  Reading    J  Soissons,  sand  of  Bracheux,  h  ?S";i.„   "^  ' 

Beds  and  Thanet  Sands)    (  marlofMeudon  )  Montian 

The  Miocene  is  well  developed  in  Soathem  France  and  Switzer- 
land ;  but  in  France  and  Western  Europe  generally,  as  in  England, 
the  Pliocene  is  only  represented  by  thin  and  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant deposits,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Italy  and  the  Vienna  basin 
to  find  the  full  development  of  the  Pliocene  System. 


Pftleoeene  Beds  ('  Mon- 
tlan'). — In  the  coarse  limestone 
of  Mons  in  Belgium  and  in  the 
Marls  of  Meudon  in  the  Paris  basin 
we  have  strata  which  are  perhaps 
older  than  any  in  the  British  Islands. 
The  Belgian  beds  contain  a  few  Cre- 
taceous Echinodermata,  and  some 
authors  have  proposed  to  rank 
these  oldest  known  Tertiary  strata 
of  Europe  as  a  distinct  group,  to 
which  they  apply  the  name  of  Paleo- 
cene. 

The  Calcaire  grossier  of  Mons  is 
lower  than  the  horizon  of  the 
Thanet  Sands,  and  fills  a  depression 
in  the  chalk,  being  800  feet  thick. 
Upwards  of  400  species  of  fossils 
have  been  obtained  from  it.  Vast 
numbers  of  Oastropoda,  Lamelli- 
branchiata,  Bryozoa,  Forami- 
nifera  {QuinquelocuUna)^  and  cal- 
careous Algss  are  found.  Some 
limestones,  sands,  and  marine  con- 
glomerates at  Billy,  beneath  the 
Meudon  conglomerate,  are  the 
lowest   members   of    the   French 


Eocene,  and  are  older  than 
the  Thanet  Sands,  but  sUghtly 
younger  than  the  Calcaire  de  Mons 
at  the  base  of  the  Belgian  Eocene. 
The  conglomerates  rest  on  the 
chalk,  and  their  fauna  is  marine 
and  tertiary. 

The  Heersian  of  Belgium  is 
also  slightly  older  than  the  T^^anet 
sands,  and  contains  the  flora  of 
Gelinden.  In  this  flora  we  find  many 
species  of  DryophyUiMn,  a  genus 
somewhat  resembUng  that  of  the 
modem  American  Chestnut  Oak. 
But  the  flora  as  a  whole  has  no 
satisfactory  alliuice  with  the 
Eocene  flora  of  America. 

Sables- de  Braobenz.— -The 
marine  sands  called  the  Sables  de 
Bracheuz  (a  place  near  Beauvais) 
were  considered  by  M.  Hubert  to  be 
older  than  the  Lignites  and  Plastic 
clay,  and  to  coincide  in  age  with 
the  Thanet  Sands  of  England.  At 
La  F^re,  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  in  a  deposit  of  this  age,  a 
fossil  skull  has  been  found  of  a 
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quadruped  called  by  Blainville 
Arctocyon  jtrimavuSf  Blain.,  and 
supposed  by  him  to  be  related  both 
to  uie  Bear  and  to  the  Kinkajon 
(Cercole^tea),  This  creature  is  per- 
haps the  oldest  known  tertiary 
mammal.  The  Lower  Landenian 
of  Belgium  resemble  and  are  of  the 
same  age  as  the  Thanet  Sands. 

Itlirnltes  of  SolssoBnals 
and  Ar^le  plastiqae. — At  a 
dightly  higher  horizon  in  the  Paris 
basin  ore  extensive  deposits  of 
sands,  witii  occasional  beds  of  clay 
used  for  pottery.  Fossil  oysters 
{Ostrea  heUovacma,  Lam.)  abound 
in  some  places ;  and  in  others  there 
is  a  mixture  of  fluviatile  shells, 
such  as  Cyrena  cwneiformiat  Sow. 
(fig.  268,  p.  217),  MeUmia  inqui- 
nata,  Defr.  (fig.  254,  p.  127),  and 
others,  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Woolwich  beds  of  the  London 
basin.  Layers  of  lignite  are  also 
intercalated. 

In  the  year  1855,  the  tibia  and 
femur  of  a  large  bird,  equalling 
at  least  the  ostrich  in  size,  was 
found  at  Meudon,  near  Paris,  at 
the  base  of  the  Plastic  day.  This 
bird,  to  which  the  name  of  Oas- 
tomia  pa/riiieruiSf  H^.,  has  been 
assigned,  amsears,  from  the  Me- 
moirs of  MM.  Hubert,  Lartet,  and 
Owen,  to  belong  to  an  extinct  genus. 
Professor  Owen  refers  it  to  the  class 
of  wading  land  birds  rather  than  to 
an  aquatic  species. 

That  a  formation  so  much  ex- 
plored for  economical  purposes  as 
the  Argile  plasti^e  around  Paris, 
and  the  clays  and  sands  of  corre- 
sponding age  near  London,  should 
never  have  afforded  any  vestige  of 
a  feathered  biped  previously  to  the 
year  1856,  shows  what  diligent 
search  and  what  skill  in  osteological 
interpretation  are  required  before 
the  existence  of  birds  of  remote 
i^es  can  be  established. 

The  Tpresian  and  Paneselian  of 
Belgium  represent  the  English 
London  day. 

Ziower  Booene. — ^There  is 
no  exact  equivalent  of  the  London 
clay  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  the 
next  strata,  above  the  Argile 
plastique,  are  the  Sables  de  Guise. 

Sables  de  Culse. — These  are 
of     considerable     thickness,     es- 


pecially at  Cuise-Lamotte,  near 
Compilgne,  and  other  localities  in 
tiie  Soissonnais,  about  fifty  miles 
N.E.  of  Paris,  from  which  about 
800  species  of  shells  have  been 
obtained,  many  of  them  common 
to  the  Calcaire  grossier  and  the 
Bracklesham  beds  of  England, 
and  many  peculiar.  Ntunvmulites 
planulatu8,  Lam.,  is  very  abundant, 
and  the  most  characteristic  shell  is 

Fig.  268. 


Nerita  eonoideoy  Lam. 

the  Nerita  conoideaf  Lam.,  a  fossil 
which  has  a  very  wide  geographical 
range ;  for,  as  M.  d'ArcUac  remarks, 
it  accompanies  the  Nummulitic 
formation  from  Europe  to  Lidia, 
having  been  found  in  Cutch,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Lidus,  associated 
with  Nu/mmuUtea  scabrat  Lam.  No 
less  than  88  shells  of  this  group  are 
said  to  be  identical  with  shells  of 
the  London  clay  proper.  It  is 
believed  by  Professor  Prestwich 
that  the  sands  of  Cuise  are 
probably  newer  than  the  London 
clay,  and  perhaps  older  than  the 
Braddesham  beds  of  England. 

The  Middle  Eocene  is  composed 
of  the  Calcaire  erossier,  formed  of 
limestones,  and  suiceous  limestones, 
with  sandy  glauconitic  beds  at  the 
base,  cJl  hi^y  fossiliferous. 

&ower  Calcaire  rrossler, 
or  OlauooBle  ffrossl^re. — The 
lower  part  of  the  Calcaire  grossier, 
which  often  contains  much  green 
earth,  is  characterised  at  Auvers, 
near  Pontoise,  to  the  north  of  Paris, 
and  still  more  in  the  environs  of 
Compi^^ne,  by  the  abundance  of 
nummuutes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
N.  IcBvigatuSf  Brug.  sp.,  N.  acahra, 
Lam.,  and  N,  Lama/rcki,  D'Orb., 
which  constitute  a  large  proportion 
of  some  of  the  stony  strata,  though 
these  same  foraminifera  are  want- 
ing in  beds  of  a  similar  age  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  Paris. 

The  upper  division  of  this  group 
consists  in  great  part  of  beds  of 
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compact,  fragile  limestone,  with 
some  intercalated  green  marls. 
The  shells  belong  to  such  varied 
genera  as  CerUhium,  Corbula, 
LimruBaj  Paludmay  Cyclostoma, 
&G.  In  the  green  marls  the  bones 
of  reptiles  and  mammalia  {PaUeo- 
therium  taidLophiodon)  have  been 
found.  The  middle  division,  or 
Calcaire  grossier  proper,  consists  of 
a  coarse  limestone,  <^ften  passing 
into  sand.  It  contains  the  greater 
number  of  the  fossil  shells  which 
characterise  the  Paris  basin.  No 
less  than  400  distinct  species  have 
been  procured  from  a  single  spot 
near  Grignon,  where  they  are  em- 
bedded in  a  calcareous  sand,  chiefly 
formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  individuals  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  both 
of  marine,  terrestrial,  and  fresh- 
water species,  are  mingled  together. 
Some  of  the  marine  shells  may 
have  lived  on  the  spot;  but  the 
shells  of  Cyclostoma  and  LvmncBay 
being  land  and  freshwater  forms, 
must  have  been  brought  thither  by 
rivers  and  currents. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this 
assemblage  of  fossil  mollusca  than 
the  great  proportion  of  species 
referable  to  the  genus  Cerithiu/m. 
There  occur  no  less  than  187 
species  of  this  genus  in  the 
Paris  basin,  and  almost  aU  of 
them  in  the  Calcaire  grossier. 
Most  of  the  living  OerUhia  inhabit 
the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
where  tiie  waters  are  brackish,  so 
that  their  abundance  in  the  marine 
strata  now  under  consideration  is 
in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Paris  basin  formed  a  gulf 
into  which  several  rivers  flowed. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Calcaire 
grossier  round  Paris,  certain  beds 
occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building, 
and  called  by  the  French  geologists 
*  Miliolite  limestone.'  It  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  millions  of 
microscopic  shells,  of  the  size  of 
minute  nains  of  sand,  which  belong 
to  the  Foraminifera.  The  Brux- 
ellian  and  Laekenian  of  Belgium 
represent  the  French  Calcaire 
grossier. 

The  Middle  Eocene  of  Belgium 
approximates  to  the  English  type, 
and  the  Upper  or  Wemmelian  series 


is  full  of  Num/mulites  variolarim^ 
Lam. 

Vpper  Boeene.— The  strata 
of  this  age  in  the  Paris  basin  are 
continuous  with  the  lower  Oligo- 
cene.  They  are  the  marine  gypseous 
series,  yellow  and  greeni^  marls, 
with  Ceriihium  t/ncarinatwrn^ 
Desh.,  and  Pholadomya  ludenau, 
Desh. 

Beneath  these  are  the  'Sables 
moyens,*  with  green  sands,  over- 
lying the  nearly  freshwater  lime- 
stone of  St.  Ouen.  They  rest  on 
the  Grbs  de  Beanchamp,  a 
marine  sandstone  with  corals, 
sharks'  teeth,  and  Ntmimulites 
variolariuSf  Lam. 

ZiAcastrlne  nrpveous  se- 
ries of  MoBtn&artre.— These 
strata,  commencing  with  white 
marls  and  blue  marls  at  the  top, 
and  having  the  important  gypsum 
beds  below,  represent  the  Lower 
Oligocene,  and  are  most  largely 
developed  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  Paris  basin,  among  other 
places  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre, 
the  fossils  of  which  were  first 
studied  by  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum,  there  quarried  for 
the  manufacture  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  occurs  as  a  granular  crystol- 
hne  rock,  and,  together  with  the 
associated  marls,  contains  land 
and  fluviatile  shells,  and  the  bones 
and  skeletons  of  birds  and  quadru- 
peds. Several  land-plants  are  also 
met  with,  among  which  are  fine 
specimens  of  FlabeUaria.  The 
remains  also  of  freshwater  fish,  and 
of  crocodiles  and  other  reptiles, 
occur  in  the  gypsum.  The  skele- 
tons of  mammalia  are  usually 
isolated,  often  entire,  the  most 
delicate  extremities  being  pre- 
served ;  as  if  the  carcases,  clothed 
with  their  flesh  and  skin,  had  been 
floated  down  soon  after  death,  and 
while  they  were  still  swollen  by  the 
gases  generated  by  their  first  de- 
composition. The  few  accompiny- 
ing  shells  are  of  those  light  kinds 
which  frequently  float  on  the 
surface  of  rivers,  together  with 
wood. 

In  this  formation  the  rehcs  of 
about  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds, 
including  the  genera  Palceo- 
theriuni,     Anoplotheriumy      and 
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others,  have  been  found,  all  extinct, 
and  nearly  four-fifths  of  them 
b^onging  to  the  Perissodactyle  or 
odd-toed  division  of  the  order 
UnguUUa.  The  Anoplotheridcs 
form  a  family  intermediate  between 
pachyderms  and  ruminants,  and 
belong  to  the  even-toed  group  of 
Ungulates.  With  these  Ungidata 
were  associated  a  few  carnivorous 
animals,  among  which  were 
Hycsnodon  and  a  species  allied  to 
the  d(^  {Cynodictis  parisienHst 
Gerv.  sp.).  Of  the  Bodentia  was 
found  a  squirrel-like  form;  of  the 
Cheirqpteraf  a  bat;  while  the 
family  DideVphidce  of  the  Mar- 
supialiaj  now  confined  to  America, 
are  represented  by  a  true  Opossum 
{Didelphya). 

Of  birds,  about  17  species  have 
been  discovered,  five  of  which  are 
still  undetermined.  The  skeletons 
of  some  are  entire,  but  none  are 
referable  to  existing  species. 
Crocodiles,  and  tortoises  of  the 
genera  Eniya  and  TrionyXf  are 
found. 

Fossil  footprinte. — Amongst 
the  numerous  interesting  remains 
of  this  series  are  footprints  of 
animals,  which  occur  at  six  dif- 
ferent levels.  M.  Desnoyers  dis- 
covered large  slabs,  which  are  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  where,  on 
the  upper  planes  of  stratification, 
the  indented  footmarks  were  seen, 
while  corresponding  casts  in  relief 
appeared  on  the  lower  surfaces  of 
the  strata  of  gypsum  which  were 
inmiediately  superimposed. 

Vpper  Oliffooene  of 
Vorttieni  France.— The  Cal- 
caire  de  la  Beauce  constitutes  a 
large  tableland  between  the  basins 
of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  It  is 
associated  with  marls  and  other 
deposits,  such  as  may  have  been 
formed  in  marshes  and  shallow 
lakes  in  the  newest  part  of  a  great 
delta.  Aquatic  plants  {Cliara) 
left  their  stems  and  seed  -  ves- 
sels, which  are  now  found  em- 
bedded both  in  marl  and  flint, 
together  with  freshwater  and  land 
shells.  Some  of  the  siliceous  rocks 
of  this  formation  are  used  ex- 
tensively for  millstones.  The  flat 
summits  or  platforms  of  the  hills 
round  Paris,  and  large  areas  in  the 


forests  of  Fontainebleau,  as  well  as 
the  Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  already 
alluded  to,  are  chiefly  composed  of 
these  freshwater  strata.  Next  to 
these,  in  the  descending  order,  are 
marine  sands  and  sandstone,  com- 
monly called  the  Gr^s  de  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Next  in  succession,  forming  the 
Middle  Ohgocene,  are  the  Sables 
d'Etampes  with  ferruginous  sands 
at  Paris,  resting  on  marls  with 
Ostrea  cyathulaf  Lam.,  and  Cor- 
hula  aubpiaunif  D'Orb.  These 
cover  the  Calcaire  de  Brie,  which 
overlies  clay  and  green  marl  with 
Cerithium  plicatum,  Lam.,  and 
Cyrena  convexay  Lam. 

Oltffooene  of  Central 
Pranoe.— Lacustrine  strata,  be- 
longing, for  the  most  part,  to  tiie 
same  age  as  the  Calcaire  de  la 
Beauce,  are  again  met  with  further 
south,  in  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and 
Velay.  They  appear  to  be  the 
momunents  of  ancient  lakes,  which, 
like  some  of  those  now  existing  in 
Switzerland,  once  occupied  the  de- 
pressions in  a  mountainous  region. 

The  study  of  these  regions 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  for 
we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with 
the  evidence  of  a  series  of  events 
of  astonishing  magnitude  and 
grandeur,  by  which  the  original 
form  and  features  of  the  country 
have  been  greatly  changed,  yet 
never  so  far  obhterated  but  that 
they  may  still,  in  part  at  least,  be 
restored  in  imagination.  Great 
lakes  have  disappeared,  and  lofty 
volcanic  mountains  have  been 
formed  by  the  reiterated  emission 
of  lava,  preceded  and  followed  by 
showers  of  sand  and  scoriae.  Deep 
valleys  have  been  subsequently 
furrowed  out  through  masses  of 
lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin ;  and 
at  a  still  later  date,  new  cones  have 
been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys, 
new  lakes  have  been  formed  by  tiie 
damming  up  of  rivers,  and  several 
assemblfl^res  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  plants.  Eocene,  Oligocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  have  fol- 
lowed in  succession.  Yet  the  region 
has  preserved  from  first  to  last  its 
geographical  identity ;  and  we  can 
still  picture  to  our  minds  its  external 
condition  and  physical  structure, 
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before  these  wonderful  vicissitudes 
began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the 
series  of  changes  had  been  com- 
pleted.   There  was  a  first  period 
when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which 
we  still  may  trace  the  boundaries, 
lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by 
the  bold  peaks  and  precipices  of 
Mont  Dore,  and  imadomed  by  the 
picturesque  outline  of  the  Puy-de- 
Ddme,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and 
craters  now  covering  the  granitic 
platform.    During  this  earlier  scene 
of  repose,  deltas  were  slowly  formed ; 
beds  of  marl  and  sand,  several  hun- 
dred feet  thick,  deposited ;  siliceous 
and  calcareous  rocks  precipitated 
from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs ; 
shells  and    insects  embedded  to- 
gether with  the  remains  of  the  croco- 
dile and  tortoise,  the  eggs  and  bones 
of  water-birds,  and  the  skeletons  of 
quadrupeds,  most  of  them  of  genera 
and  species  characteristic  of  the 
period.    To  this  tranquil  condition 
of  the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of 
volcanic  eruptions,  when  the  lakes 
were  drained,  and  when  the  fertility 
of   the  district  was  probably  en- 
hanced   by    the    igneous   matter 
ejected    from    below,  and  poured 
down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite. 
During     these    eruptions,    which 
appear  to  have  taken  place  towards 
the   close  of  the  Miocene  epoch, 
and  which  continued  during   the 
Pliocene,  various    assemblages  of 
quadrupeds  successively  inhabited 
the    district,  amongst   which    are 
found  the  genera  Maatodon^  Bhi- 
noceros,  EUphas,  Tapir^  Hippo- 
potamus,  together   with    the    ox, 
various  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  the 
hysBna,  and  many  beasts  of   prey 
which  ranged  the  forest  or  pastured 
on  the  plain,  and  were  occasionally 
overtaken    by  a    fall    of   burning 
cinders,  or  buried  in  flows  of  mud 
such  as  accompany  volcanic  erup- 
tions.   Lastly,   these    quadrupeds 
became  extinct,  and  gave  place  in 
their  turn  to  the  species  now  exist- 
ing.   There  are  no  signs,  during  the 
whole  time  required  for  this  series 
of  events,  of  the  sea  having  inter- 
vened, or  of  any  denudation  which 
may  not  have  been  accomplished 
by  rivers  and  floods  accompanying 
repeated  earthquakes. 


Auvergne, — ^The  most  northern 
of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situated 
in  the  valley  plain  of  tite  Allier, 
which  lies  within  the  department 
of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  being  the 
tract  which  went  formerly  by  the 
name  of  the  Limagne  d' Auvergne. 
The  principal  divisions  into  which 
the  lacustrine  series  may  be 
separated  are  the  following: — 1st, 
Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate, 
including  red  marl  and  red  sand- 
stone; 2ndly,  Green  and  white 
foliated  marls;  8rdly,  Limestone, 
.  or  travertin,  often  oolitic  in  struc- 
ture ;  4thly,  Gypseous  marls.  The 
whole  rest  on  granite. 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient 
lake  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to 
be  filled  with  sedunent,  no  V(Uoanic 
action  had  yet  produced  lava  and 
scorisB  on  any  part  of  the  surface 
of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  there- 
fore, of  lava,  were  transported  into 
the  lake — ^no  fragments  of  volcanic 
rocks  embedded  in  the  con- 
glomerate. But  at  a  later  period, 
when  a  considerable  thickness  of 
sandstone  and  marl  had  accumu- 
lated, eruptions  broke  out,  and  lava 
and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some 
spots,  alternating  with  tiie  lacus- 
trine strata.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  both  cold  and  hot  springs, 
holding  different  mineral  in- 
gredients in  solution,  became  more 
numerous  during  the  successive 
convulsions  attending  this  develop- 
ment of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus 
deposits  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
sulphate,  with  silica,  and  other  sub- 
stances were  produced.  The  sub- 
terranean movements  may  then 
have  continued  until  they  altered 
the  relative  levels  of  the  country, 
and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
to  be  drained  off,  and  the  further 
accumulation  of  regular  freshwater 
strata  to  cease. 

Oliffocene  mammalia  of 
the  Ziimaffne. — ^It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  determine  the  age  of 
the  oldest  part  of  the  freshwater 
series  of  the  Lima^e,  large  masses 
both  of  the  sandy  and  marly  strata 
being  devoid  of  fossils.  Some  of 
the  lowest  beds  may  be  of  Upper 
Eocene  date,  although,  according 
to  Pomel,  only  one  bone  of  a 
Palceotheritim  has  been  discovered 
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in  Anvei^e.  But  in  Velay,  in 
Btrata  containing  some  species  of 
fossil  mammalia  common  to  the 
Limagne,  no  less  than  four  species 
of  PaUsotherium  have  been  found 
by  Ajrmard,  and  one  of  these  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  PaliBotheriufn  magnumf  Cuv., 
an  undoubted  Upper  Eocene  fossil, 
of  the  Paris  gypsum,  the  other  three 
being  peculiar  to  the  Limagne. 

Not  a  few  of  the  other 
iw<LTOfnft.liii.  of  the  Limagne  belong 
undoubtedly  to  genera  and  species 
elsewhere  proper  to  the  Oligocene^ 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Caino- 
therium  of  Bravard,  a  genus  not 
far  removed  from  the  Anoplo- 
theriuniy  is  represented  by  several 
species.  A  small  species  of  rodent, 
of  the  genus  Titanomys  of  Meyer, 
is  common  to  the  Oligocene  of 
Mayence  and  the  Limagne  d'Au- 
vergne,  and  a  remar^ble  car- 
nivorous   genus,    the   Hycenodon 


to  the  duck,  stork,  and  many  of 
the  swallow  tribe;  also  several 
kinds  of  pheasants  and  species  of 
trogon  and  parrot,  birds  which  are 
now  confined  to  Asia  and  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres. 

Oligrooene  of  Belgium  i 
ToBffrtaii  and  Sapeltan. — 
These  strata  are  marine  and  fluvio- 
marine,  and  are  well  developed 
near  Tongres,  in  Limbourg.  The 
Middle  Oligocene,  or  Bupelian, 
includes  the  Marine  series  of  the 
Bolderberg  and  Argile  de  Boom  (so 
called  from  the  villages  of  Boom 
and  Bupelmonde,  south  of  Ani. 
werp),  which  cover  a  fluvio-marine 
group  with  Cerithium  and  Pectun- 
cuius  and  the  Argile  de  Henis 
The  lower  division,  or  Tongrian, 
includes  the  sands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tongres,  and  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Lower  Oligocene, 
or  Egeln  series  of  Germany,  corre- 
sponding with^  the  upper  (part  of 


Fig.  269. 


Leda  DeshapeHana,  Duch.,  nat.  size. 


of  Laizer,  is  represented  by  more 
than  one  species.  The  same  genus 
has  also  been  found  in  the  marls  of 
Hordwell  Cliff,  Hampshire,  just 
below  the  level  of  the  Bembridge 
Limestone,  and  therefore  in  a 
formation  of  about  the  sajne  age  as 
the  gypsum  of  Paris.  Several  spe- 
cies of  opossum  {Didelphys)  are 
met  with  in  the  same  strata  of  the 
Limagne.  The  total  number  of 
mammalia  enumerated  by  Pomel 
as  appertaining  to  the  Oligocene 
fauna  of  the  Limagne  and  V^y, 
falls  little  short  of  a  hundred,  and 
with  them  are  associated  some 
large  crocodiles  and  tortoises,  and 
some  ophidians  and  batrachians. 
The  birds  of  the  Limagne  and 
those  of  the  Mayence  basin  are, 
according  to  Milne  Edwards,  almost 
identical.  Among  those  of  the 
Limagne  are  extinct  species  related 


the  Gypseous  series  of  Montmartre, 
and  with  the  Headon  series  of 
England. 

Having  this  base,  it  is  not  difii^ 
cult  to  comprehend  the  extension 
of  the  overlying  middle  Oligocene. 
The  Argile  de  Henis  is  equivalent 
to  the  green  clays  with  Cyren<i  of 
the  Mayence  basin,  with  the  de- 
posits at  Bembridffe  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  with  the  upper  Mont- 
martre green  marls  which  overlie 
the  Gypseous  series. 

The  deposits  of  Klein- Span  wen, 
a  village  to  the  west  of  Maestricht, 
which  are  above  the  Henis  day, 
are  of  the  same  age  as  the  Gri^s 
de  Fontainebleau  and  as  our  Hemp- 
stead series. 

The  Upper,  or  Marine  division 
of  the  Middle  Oligocene  of  Belgium^ 
with  the  Argile  de  Boom  and  tiie 
Bolderberg  sands,  is  the  equivalent 
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of  the  Septarien-Thon  of  Germany 
and  the  Upper  Lacustrine  series  of 
the  Galcaire  de  la  Beauce  of 
France. 

HaUtherium  is  found  in  the 
Middle  Oligocene,  and  the  teeth  of 
Carcharodon^  Myliobatea,  Lam- 
naj  and  other  sharks  are  common 
to  it  and  the  Lower  Oligocene,  or 
Tongrian.  Many  small  Crustacea 
are  found  in  the  Middle  series,  and  a 
fossil  lobster  {Homarus).  The  Nau- 
tilus {Aturia  eiczaCi  Sow.)  occurs 
in.  the  upper  deposit,  and  many 
Gastropoda  are  found,  some  being 
■Lower  and  others  Upper  Oligocene 
forms.  Leda  Deshayeaianaf  Duch. 
(fig.  259),  is  common  to  the  Lower 
and  Middle  series,  and  Cerithium 
pliccUuitij  Lam.,  is  found  in  the 
Middle  series. 

Tlie  Miocene  strata  of 
France. — Faluns  of  Ton- 
ralne. — The  strata  which  we  meet 
with  next  in  the  ascending  order 
are  those  which  have  no  represen- 
tatives in  the  British  Islands,  and 
were  called  by  some  geologists 
*  Middle  Tertiary;'  in  1883  the 
name  of  Miocene  was  proposed 
for  these  strata,  the  '  f aluns '  of  the 
valley  of  the  Loire  in  France  being 
selected  as  a  type. 

The  name  *f aluns'  is  given 
provincially  by  French  agri- 
culturists to  shelly  sand  and  marl 
spread  over  the  land  in  Touraine, 
just  as  the  similar  shelly  deposits 
called  Crag  were  formerly  much 
used  in  Suffolk  to  fertilise  the  soil, 
Before  the  coprolitic  or  phosphatic 
nodules  came  into  use.  Isolated 
masses  of  such  faluns  occur  from 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  to  as  far 
inland  as  a  district  south  of  Tours. 
They  are  also  found  at  Pontic voy, 
on  the  Cher,  about  seventy  miles 
above  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Loire,  and  thirty  miles 
S.E.  of  Tours.  Deposits  of  the 
same  age  also  appear  under  diffe-- 
rent  mineral  conditions  near  the 
towns  of  Dinan  and  Bennes,  in 
Brittany.  The  scattered  patches 
of  faluns  are  of  slight  thickness, 
rarely  exceeding  fifty  feet;  and 
between  the  district  called  La 
Cologne  and  the  sea  tiiey  repose  on 
ft   great  variety  of   older   rocks; 


being  seen  to  rest  successively  upon 
gneiss,  clay-slate,  various  secondary 
formations  (including  the  chalk), 
and  lastly,  upon  the  upper  fresh- 
water limestone  of  the  Parisian 
tertiary  series,  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  stretches  continuously 
from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to 
that  of  the  Loire,  and  which  is 
of  Oligocene  age.  Fragments  of 
this  Hmestone  are  included  in  the 
*  faluns.' 

At  some  points,  as  at  Louans, 
south  of  Tours,  the  shells  are 
stained  with  ferruginous  matter, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Bed  Crag 
of  Suffolk.  The  species  are,  for 
the  most  part,  marine,  but  a  few  of 
them  belong  to  land  aud  fluviatile 
genera.  Bemains  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds  are  here  and  there 
intermixed,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Dinotherium  (fig.  161,  p.  177), 
Mastodon,  Bhinoceros,  Hippqpo- 
tamusy  Chceropotaniu>8,Dichobune, 
Cervus,  and  others,  and  these  are 
accompanied  by  Cetacea  of  extinct 
species. 

The  molluscan  fauna  of  the 
faluns  indicate  a  moderate  depth 
of  water  and  a  climate  warmer 
than  that  of  Europe  at  the  present 
time.  Thus  it  contains  seven 
species  of  Cyprcea,  some  larger 
than  any  existing  cowry  of  the 
Mediterranean,  several  species  of 
Oliva,  Ancillaria,  Mitral  Terebra, 
Pyrula,  Fasciolaria,  and  Conus* 
The  genus  Nerita,  and  many 
others,  are  also  represented  by 
individuals  of  a  type  now  charac- 
teristic  of  equatorial  seas,  and 
wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean 
forms.  These  proofs  of  a  more 
elevated  temperature  seem  to  im- 
ply the  higher  antiquity  of  the 
faluns  as  compared  with  the  Suffolk 
Crag,  and  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  pro« 
portion  of  mollusca  of  recent  species 
found  in  the  faluns. 

The  principal  grounds  for  re- 
ferring the  French  faluns  to  the 
Miocene  epoch  is  the  fact  that  the 
recent  species,  are  in  a  decided 
minority  as  compared  with  the 
living  forms;  and  most  of  the 
falunian  Bhells  of  living  species 
are  now  inhabitants  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
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the  Indian  Ocean ;  in  a  word,  these 
falnnian  shells  present  a  less 
northern  character,  and  point  to  the 
mevalence  of  a  warmer  climate. 
They  indicate  a  state  of  things 
farther  removed  from  the  present 
condition  of  Central  Europe  in 
physicaJ  geography  and  climate, 
and  doubtiess,  ^erefore,  receding 
farther  from  our  era  in  time. 

The  Miocene  strata  of 
Bordeaux  and  Bontli  of 
Vranee. — A  great  extent  of 
country  between  the  P3rrenees  and 
the  Gironde  is  overspread  by 
tertiary  deposits  of  various  ages 
and  chiefly  of  Miocene  date. 
Some  of  these,  near  Bordeaux,  co- 
incide in  age  with  the  faluns  of 
Tonraine,  already  mentioned,  but 
many  of  the  species  of  shells  are 
peculiar  to  the  south.  The  suc- 
cession of  beds  in  the  basin  of  the 
Gironde  implies  several  oscillations 
of  level  by  which  the  same  wide 
area  was  alternately  converted  into 
sea  and  land  or  into  brackish- 
water  lagoons,  and  finally  into 
freshwater  ponds  and  lakes. 

Among  the  freshwater  strata  of 
this  age  near  the  base  of  the 
Pyrenees  are  marls,  limestones, 
and  sands,  in  which  the  eminent 
comparative  anatomist,  M.  Lartet, 
obtained  a  great  number  of  fossil 
mammalia  common  to  the  faluns 
of  the  Loire  and  the  Miocene  beds 
of  Switzerland,  such  as  Dino- 
iheriu/m  gigcmteunn,  Eaup.,  and 
M<utodonangu,8tiden8yC\ky.  More 
recently  M.  Gaudryhas  enumerated 
16  species  of  vertebrata  from  strata 
of  tnis  age  at  Mont  Leberon  in 
Vaucluse,  unong  which  are  Ma- 
c?iairodua  cuUruienSi  Cuv.,  Bhino- 
ceros  Schleiermacheri,  Eaup.,  Di- 
notJieriiMTi  gigwnteunif  Eaup.,  and 
the  gigantic  ruminant  Helladothe- 
Hum  Duvemoyii  Gaud,  et  Lart., 
rivalling  the  Giraffe  in  stature. 
This  herbivore  had  a  wide  range 
over  Europe  and  Asia,  its  remains 
having  been  found  in  Greece  and 
India.  But  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  remains  found  in  the 
Miocene  strata  of  the  South  of 
France  were  the  bones  of  Qnadru- 
mana,^  or  of  the  ape  and  monkey 
tribe,  which  were  discovered  by  M. 
Lartet  in  1887.  They  were  referred. 


by  MM.  Lartet  and  de  Blainville  to 
a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  Gibbon, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Pliqpit?iecu8.  In  1856,  M.  Lartet 
described  another  species  of  tiie 
same  family  of  long-armed  apes 
{Hylobate8)f  which  he  obtained 
from  strata  of  the  same  age  at 
Saint-Gaudens  in  the  Haute- 
Garonne.  The  fossil  remains  of 
this  animal  consisted  of  a  portion 
of  a  lower  jaw  with  teeth  and  the 
shaft  of  a  humerus.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  tree-climbing  fru- 
givorous  ape,  equalling  Man  in 
stature.  As  the  trunks  of  oaks  are 
common  in  the  lignite  beds  in 
which  it  lay,  it  has  received  the 
generic  name  of  Dryopithecua. 

Pliocene  of  France.— There 
is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  scattered  beds  of  this  age  in 
France  from  those  of  the  Miocene ; 
but  in  some  instances  there  is  un- 
conformity between  the  two  series. 
Some  of  the  deposits  of  Pliocene 
age  are  marine,  but  the  majority  are 
of  freshwater  and  terrestrial  origin. 
At  Dixmerie,  in  Brittany,  there  is 
a  sandy  deposit  in  which  are  fossil 
shells  of  species  found  in  the 
British  Crag,  but  mixed  with  a 
preponderance  of  Miocene  forms. 
In  Boussillon  a  marine  deposit 
is  found  containing  similar  shells. 
The  sands  of  Landes  appear  to  be 
of  Pliocene  age.  In  the  Cotentin 
there  are  marls  with  marine  shells 
and  bones  of  HaUtherium.  These 
are  all  deposits  of  the  age  of  the 
Crags,  but,  owing  to  the  localities 
being  more  to  the  south,  the  north- 
em  element  of  the  molluscan  fauna 
does  not  predominate  in  them. 

The  mammalian  fauna  of  the 
period  was  part  of  a  very  important 
continental  assemblage  of  animals, 
and  whilst  some  of  the  deposits  are 
of  the  age  of  the  Forest-bed  and 
Norwich  Crag,  others  are  older,  and 
approach  the  Miocene. 

At  Saint-Prest,  near  Chartres, 
the  characteristic  Pliocene  elephant 
{Elephas  meridionalia,  Nesti)  is 
found,  with  Bhinoceroa  etncacuaf 
Falc,  and  Trogontheriumy  asso- 
ciated with  Hii^opotamuamqjorii 
Nesti; 

At  Mdntpellier  a  marine  deposit 
overlies  sand  ^th  a  fossil  monkey, 
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Semnqpithectcs  monspesaiUaniLSt 
Gervi,  Mastodofit  Bhmoceroa  me- 
garhinu8f  Ghristol.,  Ta/piru8,  Hyce- 
no,  Felia,  Lutra^  Lagomyst  Sua^ 
Cervvs,  AntUope,  and  HycBnarctos. 

In  the  Auvergne,  nomerous 
species  of  deer,  a  few  antelopes,  and 
ElephaSt  Hippopotamus f  Hycena^ 
Hippariony  and  Machairodtis  have 
been  found. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Saone, 
deposits  contain  Elephaa  me- 
ridion(Ui9f  Nesti,  E,  antiquus^ 
Falc,  Ma8iodo7ia/rvemensi8i  Croiz. 
et  Job.,  M.  Boraonit  Hays,  Equua 
atenoniSt  Cocchi;  and  in  the  Li- 
magne  Uie  same  Mastodons  were 
accompanied  by  MhinoceroSy  Ma- 
chairodiia,  Tapiru8f  and  Antilope. 

Count  Saporta  has  examined 
the  flora  of  the  Older  Pliocene  of 
Mazimieuz,  near  Lyons,  and  found 
the  genera  Batnbtcaaf  Liquidamfi- 
baVf  Liriodendrorif  Acer^  QVypto- 
atrobua,  Magnolia,  Populua,  and 
Salix  There  was  a  marked  abun- 
dance of  evergreens,  which  gives 


the  flora  a  southern  aspect;  but 
with  a  diminishing  mean  tempera- 
ture, the  flora  became  transitional 
between  that  of  the  Miocene  and 
the  present  day. 

Tlie  Plioeene  deposits  of 
Belirinm,  as  now  limited  by  Mour- 
Ion,  consist  of  a  lower  division — 
the  Diestien,  at  the  base  oif  which 
are  sands  with  g^eat  quantities  of 
bones  of  Cetaceans  with  excessive 
elongation  of  the  head  {Hetero- 
cetaceca).  On  the  ferruginous 
sands  of  this  system  rest  sands 
with  laocordia  cor,  L.,  covered  by 
others  with  Fttatia  contraritta, 
Sow.  {Trophon  antiquum,  MiUl.). 
These  two  last  groups  compose  the 
Scaldisian  system,  and  contain  a 
vast  quantity  of  Cetacean  remains, 
with  those  of  fish  and  sJso  ^ells. 

Beneath  the  Diestien  is  the 
Black  Crag,  or  Antwerp  Crag,  which 
is  considered  to  be  a  passage  bed 
between  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
formations.  It  is  rich  in  Cetacean 
bones. 


CAINOZOIC  STRATA   OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE 


OUffooene  of  Oermany. — 

The  division  of  the  Oligocene  was 
first  established  by  the  study  of 
strata  in  North  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor Beyrich  has  made  ^own  to 
us  the  existence  of  a  long  succession 
of  marine  strata  in  North  Germany, 
which  lead,  by  an  almost  gradual 
transition,  from  beds  of  Lower 
Oligocene  age  te  others  of  the  age 
of  the  Upper  Miocene.  Although 
some  of  the  German  lignites  called 
Brown  Coal  belong  to  the  upper 
parts  of  this  series,  others  of  them 
are  referred  to  the  Lower  Miocene 
and  many  to  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Oligocene.  Professor  Beyrich  con- 
fines the  term  '  Miocene '  to  those 
strata  which  agree  in  age  with  the 
f  aluns  of  Touraine,  and  he  proposed 
the  term  *  Oligocene '  for  the  older 
formations  of  the  district,  including 
some  formerly  classed  with  the 
Upper  Eocene  as  well  as  those 
called  Lower  Miocene  by  earlier 
authors. 

Oligocene  beds  of  marine  and 
freshwater  origin  occupy  depres- 
sions and   detached  areas  which 


present  very  distinct  faunas  and 
floras. 

The  Lower  Oligocene  is  marine 
above.  The  marine  beds  of  Egeln, 
with  corals  and  mollusca,  cover  an 
amber-bearing  glauconitic  sand — 
the  amber  containing  many  beau- 
tifully preserved  insects  —  uid 
at  the  base  of  all  are  conglome- 
rates and  clays  and  pitoh-coal 
— the  Lower  Brown  Coal  series. 
The  flora  is  lai^ely  composed  of 
Conifers,  Oaks,  laurels,  Magnolia^ 
Drycmdroidea,  Ficua,  with  Sahali 
Flabellaria,  and  other  Pi^s. 
The  facies  is  subtropical  and 
North  American,  with  some  Indian 
and  Australian  types. 

The  Middle  Oligocene  is  the  Sep- 
tarien-Thon,  with  Leda  Deahaye* 
aiana,  Duch.  (see  fig.  269,  p.  225), 
and  in  some  places  plants  are  found 
forming  local  Brown  coals.  The 
upper  deposits  are  Brown  coals, 
found  in  the  Lower  Rhine  district, 
uid  the  flora  contains  the  gexkertk 
Acar,  Oinnamomum,  Juglana, 
Nyaaa,  PiniiearQueroua,  having  a 
BUD- tropical  American  faoies.  SmBA 
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marine  bfida  conl*in   Terebraiula 
ffrandtt,  Blnmenb. 

Mayence  batin, — An  elabotata 
deBcriptioD  haa  been  pnblinhed  b; 
T>r.  F.  Bandberger  of  the  Mftyenca 
tertiary  area,  which  occnpieB  a 
tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in 
breadth,  eitendina  for  a  ereat 
diatanc^  along  the  left  bank  ot  the 
Bhine  from  MavBnoa  to  the 
Deighbouriund  o!  Mumheim,  and  ia 


B  Hand  of 


the  lon-est  ii 
Weinheim. 

Tb«      MlooniA     »r     tliA 
Mayenoe  Basin.— This  nnder- 

-bedo{EppelBheim,and 


iatile,  e 


Thehedaco.. 

a  fatina  which  diflers  from  (bat  ot 
Eppeleheiro,  none  of  the  genera 
being  identical ;  Dinoth^riian,  Pa- 
laomtryx,  Vierof  Amwn,  Hippo- 
therium  oocoi  ia  (hem.  Amongst 
the  ahelli  an  Dreimena,  Mylilui, 


Seotloo  through  the  basin  of  Berlin. 

<»nltenndi,&o,).  c  Ulddle011g(Heiia(3eiitarisolaf).  d.StetUna .. 

OUgcccne  (undt),  /.  Uiooene  (Llgniteor  Brown  Coa]  deposits),  g.  Drift.  ( 
Bereadt  and  Kayia.) 


De  Eoninck,  of  IJitge,  has  pointed 
ont  that  the  ptuely  marine  portion 
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elay  ot  Hnpelmonde,  near  Antwerp. 
The  depoaita  underlie  the  aand- 
itones  with  leaves  and  the  Ceri- 
thium  limestones  ot  the  Miocene, 
and  may  be  divided  into  thiee 
gninpa.  The  tipper  ia  a  Cyrena 
nurt  with  Cyrena  temiitriata, 
Deah.,  and  Cerithium  plicattim, 
Ltm. ;  the  middle  is  a  clay  with 
Ltda  DethayBiiana,  Dnch, ;  and 


uiiLittminella.  Among  the  plants 
are  Sahal  and  Cimmmomum. 

The  Miooene  rests  on  the  Cyrena 
marl  of  Oligocene  age. 

Oertnan  PUooene. — At  E^- 

a  gronp  of  aanda  and  gravel  with 
Hgnite,  containing  mammalian  re- 
mains, overlying  a  tteahwater  for- 
mation of  later  Uiocene  or  Older 
Pliocene  age.  The  mammalia  be- 
long to  the  genera  Dinothtiriwm, 
Mattodoti,  RhituKeroi,  Bippo- 
Iherium,  Sui,  FelU,  and  Ceroid. 


VoBunnltUo  r»niMtloti  or 
•ontlmni  ■arope.  Asia,  «.o. 

Id  the  Alp*  and  Bontfaem  Earope 
generall;,  (he  Lower  Eocene  is 
leptBaented  by  Vhe  aandy  and 
argillaceouB-'-  *-' *"  -' 


fossils  except  impressions  of  fa- 
coids ;  white  the  apper  part  of  the 
Eocene  is  developed  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  contains  beda  o(  lime- 
stones crowded  with  NommnliteB. 
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Of  all  the  rocks  of  the  Eocene 
period,  no  formations  are  of  such 
great  geographical  importance  as 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Eocene,  or 
Nnmmulitio.  Separate  groups  of 
strata  are  often  chara<sterised  by 
distinct  species  of  Nunmmlites.  The 
nnmmnlitic  limestone  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  rises  to  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  attains 
here  and  in  other  mountain-chains 
a  thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet.  It  may  be  said  to  play  a  far 
more  conspicuous  part  than  any 
other  Tertiary  group  in  the  solid 
framework  of  the  earth's  crust, 
whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  North 
Africa.  It  occurs  in  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  and  has  been  traced  from 
Egypt,  where  it  was  largely  quarried 
of  old  for  the  building  of  the 
pyramids,  into  Asia  Mmor,  and 
across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  has 
been  observed  not  only  in  Cutch, 
but  in  the  mountain-ranges  which 
separate  Sind  from  Persia,  and 
wnich  form  the  passes  leading  to 
Cabul;  and  it  has  been  followed 
still  farther  eastward  into  India,  as 
far  as  Eastern  Bengal  amongst  the 
Himalayas,  and  the  frontiers  of 
China. 

Dr.  T.  Thomson  found  Nummu- 
lites  in  Western  Thibet  at  an  ele- 
vation of  no  less  than  16,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  One  of 
tlie  species,  which  occurs  very  abun- 
dantly on  the  flanks  of  the  P3rrenees, 
in  a  compact  crystalline  marble,  is 
called  by  M.  d'Archiac  NummuUtea 
Puachi  (fig.  188,  p.  194).  The  same 
is  also  very  common  in  rocks  of  the 
same  age  in  the  Carpathians. 

When  we  have  once  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  the  Nummulitic 
formation  occupies  a  middle  and 
upper  place  in  the  Eocene  series, 
we  are  struck  with  the  compara- 
tively modem  date  to  which  some 
of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Nortiiem  Africa  must  be  re- 
ferred. All  the  mountain-chains, 
such  as  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Car- 
pathians, and  Himalayas,  into  the 
composition  of  whose  central  and 
loftiest  purts  the  Nummulitic  strata 
Miter  bodilv,  could  have  had  no  such 
altitude  till  after  the  Middle  Eocene 


period.  During  that  period  the  sea 
mainly  prevailed  where  these  chains 
now  rise,  for  the  Nummulites  were 
unquestionably  inhabitants  of  salt 
water. 

The  Xiower  Molasse  of 
BwltBerland  (Aqnltanlan).— 
In  Switzerland  the  Nummulitic 
formation  is  covered  by  great  de- 
posits of  Oligocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene  age.  These  strata,  which 
are  of  great  thickness  and  include 
deposits  of  marine,  brackish- water, 
and  freshwater  origin,  are  called  by 
the  Swiss  geologists  Molasse. 

The  Miocene  or  Molasse  Forma* 
tion  of  Switzerland  consists  of  the 
following  members : — 

1.  The  Upper  Freshwater  Mo- 
lasse, includmg  the  Lacustrine 
Marls  of  Oeningen. 

2.  The  Marine  Molasse  corre- 
sponding in  age  with  the  faluns  of 
Touraine. 

8.  The  Lower  Freshwater 
Molasse. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  Lower 
Molasse  is  freshwater;  yet  some 
of  the  inferior  beds  contain  a 
mixture  of  marine  and  fluviatile 
shells,  the  Cerithium  plicaium, 
Lam.,  a  well-known  Oligocene 
fossil,  being  one  of  the  marine 
species.  Notwithstanding, «  there- 
fore, that  some  of  these  Oligocene 
strata  consist  of  old  shingle  beds 
several  thousand  feet  in  thickness, 
as  in  the  Bigi  near  Lucerne,  and  in 
the  Speer  near  Wesen,  forming 
mountains  6,000  and  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  deposition  of  the 
whole  series  must  have  begun  at  or 
below  the  sea-level. 

The  conglomerates,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  often  very  unequal  in 
thickness  in  closely  adjoining  dis- 
tricts ;  since  in  a  littoral  f ormie^on 
accumulations  of  pebbles  would 
swell  out  in  certain  places  where 
rivers  entered  the  sea,  and  would 
thin  out  to  comparatively  small 
dimensions  where  no  streams,  or 
only  small  ones,  came  down  to 
the  coast.  For  ages,  in  spite  of 
a  gradual  depression  of  the  land 
and  adjacent  searbottom,  the  rivers 
continued  to  cover  the  sinking  area 
with  their  deltas ;  until  Anally,  the 
subsidence  being  in  excess,  the  sea 
of  the  Middle  Molasse  gained  upon 
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the  land,  and  marine  beds  were 
thrown  down  over  the  dense  mass 
of  freshwater  and  brackish-water 
deposit,  called  the  Lower  Molasse, 
wluch  had  previously  acomnnlated. 

Flora  of  tbe  Xiower 
Molasse* — Jn  part  of  the  Swiss 
Molasse  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Oligocene  Period,  the 
number  of  plants  has  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than  600  species. 
The  series  may  best  be  studied  on 
the  northern  borders  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  between  Lausanne  and 
V^vay.  The  strata  there  consist 
of  alternations  of  conglomerate, 
sandstone,  and  finely  laminated 
marls  with  fossil  plants.  The  flora 
contains,  according  to  Heer,  108 
species,  of  which  81  pass  up  into 
the  flora  of  Oeningen. 

The  proofs  of  a  warmer  climate 
and  the  excess  of  arborescent  over 
herbaceous  plants  and  of  evergreen 
trees  over  deciduous  species,  are 
characters  common  to  the  whole 
flora,  which  are  intensified  as  we 
descend  to  the  inferior  deposits. 

Among  the  Conif  ene  the  Sequoia 
is  common  at  Bivaz,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  universally  distributed 
plants  in  the  Oligocene  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Lcutraa  atiriacaf  Unger,  has  a 
wide  range  in  the  Tertiary  period 
from  strata  of  the  age  of  Oeningen 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Swiss 
Molasse.  In  some  specimens,  as 
shown  in  fig.  192,  p.  199,  the  fructi- 
fication is  £stinctiy  seen. 

Among  the  laurels  several 
species  of  Onna/moTntMn  are  very 
conspicuous.  Besides  (7.  Poly- 
morphuTrif  Ad.  Brong.,  before 
figured  (fig.  168,  p.  181),  another 
species  also  ranges  from  the  Lower 
to  the  Upper  Molasse  of  Switzer- 
land, and  is  very  characteristic  of 
different  deposits  of  Brown  Coal  in 
Germuiy.  It  has  been  called  Gin- 
na/momum  Boaamdsalerif  Heer. 
(See  fig.  196,  p.  200.) 

American  character  of 
tlie  flora.-— If  we  consider  not 
merely  the  number  of  species  but 
those  plants  which  constitute  the 
mass  of  the  Oligocene  vegetation,  we 
find  the  European  part  of  the  fossil 
flora  very  much  less  prominent 
than  in  the  Oeningen  oeds,  while 


much  more  conspicuous  are  Ameri- 
can forms,  such  as  evei^een  oaks, 
maples,  poplars,  planes,  Liquid- 
ambaTj  Booinia,  Seqtioiaf  Taxo- 
diuvit  &o.  There  is  also  a  much 
greater  fusion  of  the  characters  now 
belonging  to  distinct  botanical  pro- 
vinces than  in  the  Miocene  flora, 
and  we  find  this  fusion  still  more 
strikingly  exemplified  when  we  go 
back  to  the  antecedent  Eocene  and 
Cretaceous  periods. 

Middle  or  Marine  Molasse 
of  Bwltserland  (*  Helvetian '). 
Some  of  the  beds  of  the  marine  or 
middle  series  reach  a  height  of 
2,470  feet  above  the  sea.  A  large 
number  of  the  shells  are  common 
to  the  f  aluns  of  Touraine,  Uie  Vienna 
basin,  and  other  Upper  Miocene 
localities.    The    terrestrial    plants 

Slay  a  subordinate  part  in  the  f  ossi- 
ferous beds,  yet  more  than  ninety 
of  them  are  enumerated  by  Heer  as 
belonging  to  this  Falunian  division, 
and  of  tiiese  more  than  half  are 
common  to  the  subjacent  lower 
molasse,  while  a  proportion  of 
about  45  in  100  are  common  to  the 
overlying  Oeningen  flora;  26  of  the 
92  species  are  peculiar.  Bemains 
of  an  ape  {Dryopithecua)  have  been 
found  m  these  beds. 

Vpper  Mioeene  l^esli- 
water  Molasse. — This  formation 
is  best  seen  at  Oeningen,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  Con- 
stance and  SchafEhausen,  a  locality 
celebrated  for  having  produced  in 
the  year  1700  the  supposed  human 
skeleton  called  by  Scheuchzer 
*  homo  diluvii  testis,'  a  fossil  after- 
wards demonstrated  by  Cuvier  to 
be  a  reptile,  or  aquatic  salamander, 
of  larger  dimensions  than  even  its 
great  living  representative  the 
salamander  of  Japan. 

The  deningen  strata  consist  of 
a  series  of  sandstones,  marls,  and 
limestones,  many  of  them  thinly 
laminated,  which  appear  to  have 
slowly  accumulated  in  a  lake  pro- 
bably fed  by  springs  holding  cal- 
cium carbonate  in  solution. 

All  the  fossil-bearing  strata  of 
Oeningen  were  evidently  fcurmed 
with  extreme  slowness.  Although 
they  are  in  the  aggregate  not  more 
than  a  few  yards  in  thickness,  and 
have  only  been  examined  in  a  small 
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area,  they  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  in  part  of  the  Miocene  period, 
such  as  no  other  region  in  thd  world 
has  elsewhere  supplied.  In  the 
year  1869,  Prof.  Heer  had  already 
determined  no  less  than  476  species 
of  plants  and  more  than  800  insects 
from  these  Oeningen  beds.  He  sup- 
posed that  a  river  entering  a  laJse 
floated  into  it  some  of  the  leaves  and 
land  insects,  together  with  the  car- 
cases of  quadrupeds,  among  others 
that  of  a  great  Mastodon.  Occa- 
sionally, during  tempests,  twigs  and 
even  boughs  of  trees  with  their 
leaves  were  torn  oS  and  carried  for 
some  distance  so  as  to  reach  the 
lake.  Springs,  containing  calcium 
carbonate,  seem  at  some  points  to 
have  supplied  calcareous  matter  in 
solution,  and  to  have  thus  formed  a 
tuf  aceous  limestone  or  travertine. 

The  Upper  Miocene  flora  of 
Oeningen  contains  some  tropical 
forms,  like  Palms,  Cinnamomumf 
and  Vines,  with  leaves  and  fruits 
of  trees  like  AceTf  and  Platanus ; 
the  cones  and  leaves  of  pines  such 
as  QlyptoairohuB ;  and  forms  re« 


ferred   by  many  botanists  to  the 
ProteacesB. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
insects  are  for  the  most  part  in 
•perfect  harmony  with  those  derived 
from  the  plants,  but  they  have  a 
somewhat  less   tropical   and  less 
American  aspect,  the  South  Euro- 
pean types  beinff  more  numerous. 
On  the  whole,  the  insect  fauna  is 
richer  than  that  now  inhabiting  any 
part  of  Europe.    No  less  than  844 
species  were  enumerated  by  Heer 
from  the  Oeningen  beds  alone,  the 
number  of    specimens   which    he 
examined  being  6,080.    Nearly  all 
the    species    l^long    to    existing 
genera.     Almost    fJl    the    living 
families  of  Coleoptera  are  repre- 
sented ;  but,  as  we  might  have  an- 
ticipated from  the  preponderance  of 
arborescent  and    ligneous  plante, 
the  wood-eating  beetles  play  the 
most  conspicuous  part,  the  Bupres- 
tidsB  and  other  long-homed  beetles 
being  particularly  abundant.    The 
patterns  and  some  remains  of  the 
colours  both    of    Coleoptera  and 
Semiptera  are  preserved  at  Oenin- 
gen (fig.  178,  p.  183). 


CAINOZOIC  STRATA  OF  THE  ITALIAN  PENINSULA 


It  is  in  the  Italian  peninsula  and 
in  Sicily  that  we  find  the  grandest 
development  of  the  Newer- Ter- 
tiary strata. 

OUffocene  of  Italy. — In  the 
hills  of  which  the  Superga,  near 
Turin,  forms  a  part,  there  is  a  great 
series  of  Tertiary  strata  which  pass 
downwards    into    the    Oligocene. 
Even  in  the  Superga  itseli  there 
are  some  fossil  plants  which,  accord- 
ing to  Heer,  have  never  been  found 
in    Switzerland    so    high    as   the 
marine  Molasse.    In  several  parts 
of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  as  at 
D€go  and  Carcare,  the  Oligocene 
appears  containing  some  Nummu- 
lites,  and  at  Cadibona,  north  of 
Savona,  freshwater  strata  of  the 
same  age  occur,  with  beds  of  lig- 
nite enclosing  remains  of  the  An- 
thraootheriummagnumf  Cuv.,  and 
A.    minuSf   Cuv.,    besides    other 
mammalia   enumerated   by    Gas- 
taldL    In  these  beds  a  great  num- 
ber  of    the  Oligocene    plants   of 
Switzerland  have  been  discovered. 


The  Marine  Oligocene  is  of  great 
importance,  contaming  only  few 
Nummulites,  but  a  most  interesting 
reef -building  coral  fauna. 

Miocene  strata  of  Italy. — 
We  are  indebted  to  Signor  Miche- 
lotti  for  a  valuable  work  on  the 
Miocene  shells  of  Northern  Italy. 
Those  found  in  the  hlU  called  the 
Superga,  near  Turin,  have  long  been 
known  to  correspond  in  age  with 
the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and  they 
contain  so  many  species  common  to 
the  Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  free  communication  between 
the  northern  part  of  the  Mediterra* 
nean  and  the  jBay  of  Biscay  during 
the  Miocene  Period.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing hills  to  the  Superga,  these 
Tertiary  strata  pass  down  into  the 
Oligocene. 

Older  Pliocene  of  Italy.— 
Babapeanine  strata.  —  The 
Apennines,  as  is  well  known,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  Secondary  or 
Mesozoic  rocks,  forming   a  chain 
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which  branches  off  from  the  Li- 
gnrian  Alps  and  passes  down  the 
middle  of  tiie  Italian  peninsula.  At 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  on  the 
ude  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Mediterranean,  are  found  low  hills 
occupying  the  space  between  the 
older  chain  ana  the  sea.  Their 
strata  belong  both  to  older  and 
newer  members  of  the  tertiary  series. 
The  strata,  for  example,  of  the 
Superga,  near  Turin,  are  Miocene  ; 
those  of  Asti  and  Parma  Older 
Phooene,  as  is  the  blue  marl  of 
Siena;  while  the  shells  of  the 
OYerlying  yellow  sand  of  the  same 
territory  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  recent  fauna  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the 
fossil  shells  of  the  Older  Plio- 
cene strata  of  Suffolk  which  are 
of  recent  species  are  identical 
with  mollusca  now  living  in  British 
seas,  yet  some  of  them  belong 
to  Mediterranean  species,  and  a  few 
even  of  the  genera  are  those  of 
warmer  climates.  We  might  there- 
fore expect,  in  studying  the  fossils 
of  corresponding  age  in  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  to 
find  some  species  and  genera  of 
warmer  latitudes  among  them. 
Accordingly,  in  the  marls  belonging 
to  this  period  at  Asti,  Parma,  Siena, 
and  parts  of  the  Tuscan  and  Boman 
territories,  we  jobserve  the  genera 
ConuSf  Cyprcea,  StromhiUf  Py- 
ruUtf  Mitraf  Fcuciolarict,  Sigare- 
ttu,  Delphinulaf  AncilZaria,  OUva, 
TerebeUumf  Terebra,  Pemaf  PU- 
eatulUf  and  CorhUy  some  charac- 
teristic of  tropical  seas,  others 
represented  by  species  more 
numerous  or  of  larger  size  than 
those  now  proper  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Older  Pliocene  flora  of 
Italy. — The  Yal  d'Amo  blue  clays, 
with  some  subordinate  layers  of 
l^inite,  exhibit  a  richer  flora  than 
t^B  overlying  Newer  Pliocene  beds, 
and  one  receding  farther  from  the 
existing  vegetation  of  Europe. 
They  also  comprise  more  species 
common  to  the  antecedent 
Miocene  period.  Among  the 
genera  of  flowering  plants^  M. 
Gtaudin  enumerates  pine,  oak,  ever< 
gieen  oak,  plum,  pluie,  alder,  elm, 


fig,  laurel,  maple,  walnut,  birch, 
buckthorn,  hiccory,  sumach,  sarsa- 
parilla,  sassafras,  cinnamon,  Olyp- 
tostrohuSj  TaxodiuTrtf  Sequcda, 
Persea,  OreodaphnCf  Cassiaf  and 
some  others.  This  assemblage  of 
plants  indicates  a  warm  climate, 
but  not  so  subtropical  a  one  as  that 
of  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 

nrewer  PUooene  strata  of 
Blolly. — ^At  several  points  north  of 
Catania,  on  the  eastern  sea-coast  of 
Sicily — as  at  Aci-Castello,  Trezza, 
and  Nizzeti  for  example — ^marine 
strata,  associated  with  volcanic  tuffs 
and  basaltic  lavas,  are  seen,  which 
belong  to  a  period  when  the  first 
igneous  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna 
were  taking  place  in  a  shallow  bay 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  con- 
tain numerous  fossil  shells,  and 
out  of  142  species  that  have  been 
collected,  all  but  eleven  are  identi- 
cal with  species  now  living.  Some 
few  of  these  ^lay  possibly  still 
linger  in  the  depths  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of 
Europe  where  the  Newer-Pliocene 
formations  enter  so  largely  into  the 
structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  or 
rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  as  Sicily.  They  cover 
nearly  half  the  island,  and  near  its 
centre,  at  Gastrogiovanni,  reach  an 
elevation  of  8,000  feet.  Seguenza 
has  divided  the  deposits  into  three 
groups,  the  oldest  or  Zanclean 
being  composed  of  marls  and  lime- 
stones. Many  tropical  shells  are 
found,  and  out  of  604  species 
about  17  per  cent,  only  are  found 
living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Large  tropical  shells  and  many 
littoral  and  deep-sea  corals  and  fo- 
raminifera  are  found  in  this  series. 
On  the  top  of  the  Zanclean  are 
blue  clays  followed  by  Ostian  yellow 
sands.  The  Zancdean  is  Older  Plio- 
cene, and  the  superincumbent 
strata  are  Newer  Pliocene. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is 
a  region  in  which  the  tertiary  beds 
are  intermixed  with  volcanic 
matter,  which  has  been  for  the 
most  part  the  product  of  submarine 
eruptions.  It  appears  that,  while 
the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  were  in 
course  of  deposition  at  the  bottom 
of   the   sea,  volcanoes   burst  out 
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beneath  the  waters,  like  that  of 
Graham  Island  in  1881,  and  these 
explosions  recurred  again  and  again 
at  distant  intervals  of  time. 
Volcanic  ashes  and  sand  were 
showered  down  and  spread,  by  the 
waves  and  currents,  so  as  to  form 
strata  of  tnff,  which  are  found 
intercalated  between  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  clay  containing  marine 
shells,  the  thickness  of  the  whole 
mass  exceeding  2,000  feet. 

No  shell  is  more  conspicuous 
in  these  Sicilian  strata  than  the 
great  scallop,  Pecten  JacobceuSf  L., 
(fig.  155,  p.  175),  now  so  common  in 
the  neighbouring  seas.  The  more 
we  reflect  on  the  preponderating 
number  of  this  and  other  recent 
shells,  the  more  are  we  surprised 
at  the  great  thickness,  solidity,  and 
height  above  the  sea  of  the  rocky 
masses  in  which  they  are  entombed, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  geographical 
change  which  has  taken  place  since 
their  origin. 

nrewer  PUooene  strata  of 
tlie  ITpper  Val  d*  Amo. — ^When 
we  ascend  the  Amo  for  about  10 
miles  above  Florence,  we  ajrive  at 
a  deep,  narrow  valley,  called  the 
Upper  Val  d'Amo,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  lake  at  a  time 
when  the  valley  below  Florence  was 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  horizontal 
lacustrine  strata  of  this  upper  basin 
cover  an  area  12  miles  long  and 


2  broad.  The  depression  which 
they  fill  has  been  excavated  out 
of  Bocene  and  Cretaceous  rooks, 
which  form  everywhere  the  sides 
of  the  valley  and  exhibit  highly 
inclined  stratification.  The  tluck- 
ness  of  the  more  modem  and  un- 
conformable beds  is  about  750 
feet,  of  which  the  upper  200  feet 
consist  of  Newer-Pliocene  strata, 
while  the  lower  are  Older  Pliocene. 
The  newer  series  are  made  up  of 
sands  and  a  conglomerate  called 
'sarsino.'  Cocchi  has  found  a 
Macacus  in  them,  and  a  second 
species  has  been  discovered  by 
Forsyth  Major,  and  these  are 
amongst  the  last  fossil  Monkeys  of 
Europe.  Among  the  embedded 
fossil  mammalia  are  Mastodon 
(vrvemensiSf  Croiz.  et  Job.,  ElephcLS 
meridionaliSj  Nesti,  Bhinoceros 
etirmctiSf  Falc,  Hippopotamus 
major^  Nesti,  and  remains  of  the 
Bear,  Hysena,  and  of  Felidsd,  nearly 
all  of  which  occur  in  the  Cromer 
forest  bed. 

In  the  same  upper  strata  are 
found,  according  to  Qaudin,  ti^e 
leaves  and  cones  of  a  Oh/ptosirobus 
closely  allied  to  one  now  inhabiting 
the  north  of  China  and  Japan. 
This  conifer  had  a  wide  range  in 
time,  having  been  traced  back  to 
the  OUgocene  strata  of  Switzerland 
and  being  common  at  Oeningen  in 
the  Upper  Miocene. 


CAINOZOW  STRATA   OF  EASTERN  EUROPE 


In  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Vienna  basin  we  find  great  deposits 
of  sandstone  and  shale,  of  Eocene 
age,  known  as  the  Flysch.  It  is 
poor  in  fossils,  but  sometimes  con- 
tains enormous  numbers  of  erratic 
blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other 
old  rocks,  which  appear  to  have 
come  from  Central  Europe.  The 
beds  are  believed  by  some  geologists 
to  have  in  part  at  least  a  glacial 
origin. 

Ollgrooene  beds  of  Croatia. 
The  Brown  Coal  of  Badaboj,  near 
Agram,  in  Croatia,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Styria,  is  covered, 
says  Von  Buch,  by  beds  containing 
the  marine  shells  of  the  Vienna 
basin.       The    strata    correspond 


in  age  to  the  Middle  Oligocene 
of  Belgium.  They  have  yielded 
more  than  200  species  of  fossil 
plants,  described  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Unger.  These  plants  are 
well  preserved  in  a  hard  marlstone, 
and  contain  several  palms ;  amone 
them  Sabal  (fig.  198,  p.  200),  and 
another  genus  allied  to  the  date- 
palm.  The  only  abundant  plant 
among  the  Badaboj  fossils  whidi  is 
characteristic  of  the  Miocene  period 
is  the  Populus  mutahilis^  Heer, 
whereas  no  less  than  fifty  of  the 
Badaboj  species  are  common  to  the 
more  ancient  flora  of  the  Lower 
Molasse  or  Oligocene  of  Switser* 
land. 

The  insect,  fauna  is  very  rid}, 
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and,  like  the  plants,  indicates  a 
more  tropical  climate  than  do  the 
fossils  of  Oeningen  already  men- 
tioned. There  are  ten  species  of 
Termites,  or  Whita  ants,  some  of 
gigantic  size,  and  large  dragon-flies 
with  speckled  wings,  like  those  of 
the  Southern  States  in  North 
America;  there  are  also  grass- 
hoppers of  considerable  size,  and 
eyen  the  Lepidoptera  are  not  un- 
represented.   (See  fig.  197,  p.  201.) 

In  the  Vienna  basin  we  find 
strata  possibly  as  old  as  the  Upper 
Ol^ocene,  with  Cerithium  pU- 
cahmif  Lam.,  in  the  marine  layers 
and  Melania  in  the  freshwater  de- 
posits. 

BUoeene  beds  of  tlie 
Vienna  basin. — In  South  Ger- 
many the  general  resemblance  of 


the  Vienna  basin  the  remains  of 
seyeral  mammalia  have  been  found, 
and  among  them  a  species  of  Dino* 
iheriium,  a  Mastodon  of  the  Trilo- 
phodon  division,  a  Bhinoceros 
(allied  to  B.  megarhinua,  Christol), 
also  an  animal  of  the  hog  tribe, 
{Listriodon,  Von  Meyer),  and  a 
carnivorous  animal  of  the  canine 
family.  The  Helix  iuronenns,  Desh. 
(fig.  58,  p.  66),  the  most  common 
terrestrial  shell  of  the  French 
f aluns,  accompanies  the  above  land 
animals. 

The  flora  of  the  Vienna  basin 
exhibits  some  species  which  have  a 
general  range  through  the  whole 
Miocene  period. 

There  are  two  main  divisions  in 
the  Miocene  tertiaries  of  the  great 
area    called    the    Vienna    basin. 


Fig.  261. 


Dii^;rammatic  Section  through  the  Yienna  Basin.     (After  Earrer  and  Eayser.) 

a.  Crystalline  rocks  of  the  Ldtha  Mountains,  b,  Flyach  (Eocene)  of  the  Yienna 
Hills,  e.  Marine  Miocene  (Mediterranean  series),  d.  Brackish-water,  Upper 
Miocene  (Sarmatian  series),  e.  Pliocene  (Congeria  Beds).  /.  Drift,  g,  Allu- 
vimn.  * 


the  shells  of  the  Vienna  tertiary 
basin  to  those  of  the  faluns  of 
Touraine  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged. 

According  to  Professor  Suess, 
the  most  ancient  and  purely  marine 
of  the  Miocene  strata  in  this  basin 
consist  of  sands,  conglomerates, 
limestones,  and  clays,  and  they  are 
inclined  inwards,  or  from  the 
borders  of  the  trough  towards 
the  centre,  their  outcropping 
edges  rising  much  higher  than 
the  newer  beds,  whether  Mio- 
cene or  Pliocene,  which  overlie 
them,  ana  which  ^cupy  a  smaller 
area  at  an  inferior  elevation  above 
the  sea.  Dr.  Homes  has  described 
no  less  than  600  species  of  Gastro- 
poda, of  which  he  identifies  one- 
fifth  with  living  species  of  the 
Mediterranean,  £idian,  or  African 
floas*.  In  the  lowest  marine  beds  of 


Sandi^tones,  limestones,  and  clays, 
with  Cerithia,  and  vast  quantities 
of  a  few  species  of  Tapes,  Mactra, 
Murex,  &c.  Corals  and  Bryozoa 
are  rare.  This  Sarmatian  division 
covers  a  marine  group  with  lime- 
stones crowded  with  corals — the 
Leithakalk — which  was  deposited 
at  a  period  when  a  subtropical 
climate  prevailed. 

Plloeene  strata  of  tbe 
Vienna  basin.— The  Congerian 
strata,  which  contain  vast  numbers 
of  Congeria  subglobosa,  Partsch, 
are  sands  with  the  bones  of  large  ani- 
mals overlying  a  clay  of  800  Feet  in 
thickness.  The  fossils  indicate  Cas- 
pian conditions,  rather  than  those 
of  an  open  sea,  and  show  that  there 
was  an  inland  gulf,  with  its  water 
gradually  becoming  brackish  and 
fresh. 

As  might  be.  expected,  deposits 
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of  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  anhy- 
drite occur  in  this  formation,  the 
result  of  evaporation  of  the  old  sea. 
The  mammalia  belonged  to  the 
genera  Dinotheritmit  Mastodon, 
Acerotheriwm,  BMnoceros,  Hippo- 
theriuvn,  Machairodua,  Sycsnaj 
Cervus,  and  Antilope.  The  flora 
includes  conifers  of  the  genera 
Sequoia,  Pintu,  Qlyptostrohus ; 
with  dicotyledons,  like  the  Birch, 
Alder,  Oajc,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Horn- 
beam, Liquidamba/r,  Plane,  Laurel, 
Cinnamion,  and  forms  referred  to 
the  Asiatic  genus  Parrotia,  and 
the  Australian  Hakea, 

Older  PUooene  fbrmatlons 
of  Oreeoe. — ^At  Pikermi,  near 
Athens,  Wagner  and  Both  have 
described  a  deposit  in  which  they 
found  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
fauna.  This  fauna  attests  the 
former  extension  of  a  vast  expanse 
of  grassy  plains,  where  we  have  now 
the  broken  and  mountainous  coun- 
try of  Greece ;  and  these  plains  were 
probably  united  with  Asia  Minor, 
spreading  over  the  area  where  the 
deep  iBgean  Sea  and  its  numerous 
islands  are  now  situated,  and  ex- 
tending into  Africa.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Gaudry  for  a  treatise  on 
the  fossil  bones  of  Pikermi,  showing 


how  many  data  they  contribute  to 
the  theory  of  a  transition  from 
the  mammalia  of  the  Pliocene 
and  Pleistocene  to  those  of  living 
genera  and  species.  For  example,  he 
recognised  such  synthetic  types  as 
an  Ape  {MesopitJiecus)  intermediate 
between  the  living  genera  Semno- 
pithecua  and  Macacua ;  a  oamivore 
intermediate  between  the  hysana 
and  the  civet;  a  pachyderm 
{Hippa/rion)  intermediate  between 
the  Anchitherium  and  the  horse : 
and  a  ruminant  intermediate 
between  the  goat  and  the  antilope. 
The  Carnivora  belong  to  the  genera 
Machairodus,  several  species  of 
Felis,  Hycena,  HytEnictis,  Limno- 
cyon,  Mustela,  Ictitherium,  Pro- 
mephitis ;  Bodents,  Hyatrix ; 
Edentata,  Ancylot?terium ;  Pro- 
boscidasa.  Mastodon,  Dinotlterium; 
Perissodactyla,  several  species  of 
Bhinoceros,  Acerotherium,  Lepto- 
don,  Hipparion ;  Artiodactyla,  Sua, 
Camelqpardalia,  Helladotherium, 
Antilope,  Oazelle,  Palceoryx,  Pa- 
Iceoreaa,  Dromotherium.  A  turtle, 
a  Saurian,  birds  of  the  pheasant 
tribe,  and  a  crane  have  also  been 
found.  This  remarkable  assemblage 
is  characterised  by  a  strong  African 
element. . 


CAINOZOIC  STRATA   OF  INDIA 


flocene*  Oliirocenev  and 
Miocene  of  Zndla. — In  Sind  we 
find  strata  of  Miocene  age  resting 
upon  an  important  Oligocene  series 
called  the  Nari  series,  which  contains 
a  characteristio  fauna  of  reef-build- 
ing corals,  and  very  flat  Echinolam- 
pads,  with  a  few  NummuUtes.  The 
Oligocene  strata  rest  on  the  Num- 
muUtic. 

Pliocene  of  Zndla.~In  the 
Sind  area,  the  succession  of  Eocene, 
Oligocene,  and  Miocene  marine 
strata  is  covered  by  freshwater  and 
terrestrial  deposits  of  great  thick- 
ness, called  Manchhar  beds.  These 
last  are  the  geological  equivalents 
of  the  conglomerates,  sands,  marls, 
and  gravels  which  flajik  the  Hima- 
layas on  the  south,  and  which  are 
called  the  Siv^lik  strata.  The  latter 
are  terrestrial  and  freshwater  de- 

Sosits,  and  are  the  results  of  the 
enudation  of  the  country  during 


the  time  when  the  Himalayas  gra- 
dually rose  into  a  great  mountain 
mass. 

In  the  Manchhars  tiie  following 
genera  of  Yertebrata  have  been 
discovered: — Amphieyon,  a  carni- 
vore ;  Proboscidaea,  Maatodon  (three 
species),  DinotheritMn ;  Perisso- 
dactyla, Bhinoceroa,  Acerotheriufn\ 
Artiodactyla,  Sua,  Hemimeryx, 
Sivameryx,  Chalicotherium,  An- 
thraeotherium,  Hyopoiamua,  PLyo- 
theriwm,  Dorcotherium ;  Edentata, 
Mania ;  Beptilia,  CrocodiVua,  Che- 
Ionia,  Ophidia,  &c. 

The  mollusca  of  the'  Siv^ik 
strata,  now  that  the  recent  forms 
of  India  have  been  studied,  turn  out 
to  be  identical  with  living  forms,  or 
to  be  closely  allied.  The  genera  of 
Yertebrata  are— <)uadrumana,  Afo- 
cacua,  Semnopitheeua ;  Carnivora, 
Felia,  Ma^hairodua,  PaeudaUu- 
rua,  Ictitherium,  Hycana^    Cania 
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{vulpe9\  Amphicyon,  Vrnu,  Syee- 
narcttts,  MetUvora  {meles)^  LtUra, 
Enhydriodon;  ProbosoidsBa,  Ele- 
phot,  Mastodon ;  Perissodaciyla, 
Bhmoceroa,  Acerotheriumt  Lis- 
triodonf  Emms^  Hipparion; 
Artiodactyla,  HippopotamuSf  Hip- 
popotamodtyrhf  Tetrocondony  StLS, 
HvppohyuB,  ChaUcotheriu/m,  Me- 
rycqpotamus,  CervtiSj  DorcO' 
thertum,  CamelopardaUst  Siva- 
therivmii    Hydaspitheriumj    Boa, 


Bison,  Bubahu,  Peribot,  Amphi- 
bo8,  Hemibos,  Antilope,  Oapra, 
Ovis,  COfinehis;  Bodentia,  Bhi- 
zomys,  Hysirix;  Beptilia,  Croco- 
dilua,  Ghavialia,  Emys,  Colosso- 
chelys. 

Some  of  the  Siv^lik  fauna  lived 
on  during  the  Pleietocene  age,  and 
their  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  river  gravels  of  the  Nerbudda 
and  Godtfveri,  accompanied  by  im- 
plements of  man's  making. 


POST-PLIOCENE  DEPOSITS  OF  NOBTHEBN  EUBOPE 
AND  THE  ALPINE  DISTBICTS 


Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  glacial 
origin,  more  or  less  similar  to  those 
of  Western  Europe,  which  we  have 
described,  are  found  all  over  North- 
em  and  Central  Europe,  and  even 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
south  of  the  continent. 

As  far  south  as  the  Hartz 
Mountains  and  the  Biesengebirge 
we  find  masses  of  boulder-clav  and 
glacial  sands,  of  varying  thickness 
up  to  400  feet.  They  are  full  of 
erratic  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  other  rocks,  some  of  which  can 
be  identified  as  having  come  ,from 
Scandinavia,  while  otiiers  are  of 
more  local  origin.  On  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Europe  these 
erratic  blocks  are  sometimes  found 
at  heights  of  from  1,200  to  1,500 
feet.  The  rocks  on  which  these 
glacial  deposits  lie  are  often  much 
striated;  they  present  great  pot- 
holes ('giant  kettles')  formed  by 
glacier  mills,  and  there  are  easily 
recognisable  moraines  which  are  of 
great  length  and  height.  Beds  of 
clay  and  sand  containing  marine 
shells,  sometimes  of  very  arctic 
character  {Yoldia  or  Leda  clays), 
are  found,  with  others  containing 
more  temperate  forms  which  are 
believed  to  represent  pre-glacial  or 
interglacial  deposits.  The  German 
geologists  classify  their  Post- Plio- 
cene deposits  as  follows : — 

Poat-Qladal. — Upper  sands. 

Newer  Glacial. — Upper  Boul- 
der Clay  (yellow). 

Interglacial.  —  Middle  .sands 
(with  mammaUan  remains),  con- 
taining intercalated  bands  of  calca- 
reous tuf  a- 


Older  Olacial. — Lower  Boulder 
Clay  (blue). 

Pre-Glacial. — Stratified  Sands 
and  Clays,  sometimes  containing 
marine  shells. 

Tlie  Olaolal  Beposlts  of 
Scandinavia  and  Rossla. — 
In  large  tracts  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  where  there  have  been  no 
glaciers  in  historical  times,  the 
signs  of  ice-action  have  been  traced 
as  high  as  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  These  signs  con- 
sist chiefly  of  polished  and  furrowed 
rock  -  surfaces,  of  moraines  and 
erratic  blocks.  The  direction  of 
the  erratics,  like  that  of  the  furrows, 
has  usually  been  conformable  to 
the  course  of  the  principal  valleys ; 
but  the  lines  of  both  sometimes 
radiate  outwards  in  all  directions 
from  the  highest  land,  in  a  manner 
which  is  only  explicable  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  general  envelope 
of  continental  ice,  like  that  of 
Greenland.  Some  of  the  far- 
transpoited  blocks  have  been 
carried  from  the  central  parts  of 
Scandinavia  towards  the  Polar 
regions;  others  southwards  to 
Denmark;  some  south-westwards, 
to  the  coast  of  Norfolk  in  England ; 
other  south-eastwards,  to  Ger- 
many. 

In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  there 
occurs  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand 
and  gravel,  in  the  midst  of  which 
occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently 
formed  originally  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Baltic,  and  containing  the 
mussel,  cockle,  and  other  marine 
shells  of  living  species,  intermixed 
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with  some  proper  to  fresh  water. 
The  marine  shells  are  all  of  dwarfish 
size,  like  those  now  inhabiting  the 
brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
the  marl,  in  which  many  of  them 
are  embedded,  is  raised  more  than 
100  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the  top 
of  this  ridge  repose  several  huge 
erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss,  for  the 
most  part  onronnded,  from  9  to  16 
feet  in  diameter,  which  must  have 
been  brought  into  their  present 
position  since  the  time  when  the 
neighbonring  gulf  was  already 
characterised  by  its  peculiar  fauna. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  proof  that 
the  transport  of  erratics  continued 
to  take  place,  not  merely  when  the 
sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing 
mollusca,  but  when  the  North  of 
Europe  had  already  assumed  that 
remarkable  feature  of  its  physical 
geography  which  separates  the 
Baltic  from  the  NorUi  Sea,  and 
causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  have 
only  one-fourth  of  the  saltness 
belonging  to  the  ocean.  In  Den- 
mark, also,  recent  shells  have  been 
found  in  stratified  beds,  closely 
associated  with  the  boulder  clay. 

The  geologists  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  classified  their  Post- 
Pliocene  deposits  as  follows : — 

Poat'GlacicU. — Bedded  sands 
formed  during  the  retreat  of  the 
glaciers. 

Newer  Glacial. — Upper  Boul- 
der Clay  (yellow). 

Interglacial.  —  Bedded  sands 
and  clays  with  remains  of  the 
dwarf  birch,  &c.,  best  seen  in 
Scania,  Southern  Sweden. 

Older  Olacial. — Lower  Boulder 
Clay  (blue). 

The  Asar,  corresponding  to  our 
eskers  or  kames,  are  great  ridges 
composed  of  sand  and  pebbles, 
whi<m  run,  often  in  sinuous  lines, 
across  the  country  for  many  milest 
and  are  sometimes  more  than  100 
feet  in  height.  By  some  authors  they 
are  regarded  as  being  moraines,  by 
others  as  being  accumulated  by 
the  waters  flowing  from  the  ice- 
sheets  during  their  retreat. 

Brlft  Beposlts  of  Moaii- 
tain  Btotriots. — ^In  the  higher 
regions  of  mountains,  where  the 
amount    of    snow    that    falls    in 


winter  so  far  exceeds  the  loss  in 
summer,  through  melting  and 
evaporation,  an  indefinite  thickness 
woiQd  accumulate  if  it  were  not  pre- 
vented by  the  formation  of  n^ve. 
This  becoming  gradually  converted 
into  ice,  the  glaciers  are  fed,  and 
they  glide  down  the  principal 
valleys.  On  the  glaciers*  surface, 
are  seen  long  lines  or  heaps  of 
sand  and  mud,  with  angular  frag- 
ments of  rock,  which  fall  in 
quantities  from  ^e  steep  slopes  or 
precipices,  on  either  side,  where 
the  rocks  are  daily  exposed  to  great 
changes  of  temperature.  These 
deposits,  being  arranged  along  the 
sides  of  the  glacier,  are  termed 
kUeral  moraines.  When  two 
glaciers  meet,  unite,  and  continue 
their  course,  the  right  lateral 
moraine  of  the  one  and  the  left  of 
the  other  meet  together  in  the 
centre  of  the  joint  Racier,  forming 
what  is  called  a  medial  moraine. 
These  surface  moraines  finally  fall, 
or  are  dropped  at  the  lower  end  or 
foot  of  the  glacier,  and  form  the 
terminal  moraine. 

Besides  the  blocks  thus  carried 
down  on  the  top  of  the  glacier, 
many  fall,  through  fissures  in  the 
ice,  to  the  bottom,  where  some  of 
them  become  firmly  frozen  into  the 
mass,  and  are  pushed  along  the 
base  of  the  glacier,  abrading, 
polishing,  and  grooving  the  rocky 
floor  below,  as  a  diamond  cuts 
glass,  or  as  emery  powder  polishes 
steel,  and  the  larger  blocks  are 
reciprocally  grooved  and  polished 
by  the  rocky  floor  on  their  lower 
sides.  Stones  which  have  been 
frozen  into  the  bottom  of  the  glacier 
scratch  the  adjacent  rocks,  produ- 
cing long  striae.  The  striae  and  the 
deep  grooves  thus  made  are  recti- 
linear and  parallel  to  an  extent 
never  seen  in  those  produced  on 
loose  stones  or  rocks,  where  shingle 
is  hurried  along  by  a  torrent,  or  by 
the  waves  on  a  sea-beach.  At  the 
same  time  a  stream  of  water,  pro« 
duced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice, 
issues  from  beneath  the  glacier 
charged  witii  mud,  derived,  not  only 
from  the  atmospheric  waste  of  the 
rocks  above,  but  in  part  also  from  the 
crushing  of  the  fragments  of  stone, 
which  have  reached  the  bottom  of 
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the  glacieri  and  the  abrasion  ol  its 
rocky  floor. 

In  addition  to  these  polished, 
striated,  and  grooved  soirfaces  of 
rock,  another  proof  of  the  former 
action  of  a  glacier  is  afforded  by 
the  'roches  moutonn^es,'  or  pro- 
jecting eminences  of  rock  which 
have  been  smoothed  and  worn  into 
the  shape  of  flattened  domes  bv  the 
glacier  as  it  passed  over  tnem. 
They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps 
to  great  heights  above  the  present 
glaciers,  and  also  to  great  distances 
below  and  beyond  them.  If  the 
glacier  is  greatly  diminished  by 
melting,  lai^e  angular  fragments, 
which  are  called  *  perched  blocks,' 
are  left  behind. 

Alpine  blocks  on  tbe 
Jura. — The  moraines,  erratics, 
polished  surfaces,  domes,  perched 
blocks,  and  strisB,  above  described, 
are  observed  in  the  great  valley  of 
Switzerland,  fifty  miles  broad ;  and 
on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  this  valley.  The  average 
height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one- 
thi»i  that  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is 
now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers ; 
yet  it  also  presents  moraines,  and 
polished  and  grooved  surfaces. 
The  erratics,  moreover,  which  are 
upon  it  even  to  a  height  of  2,600 
feet,  present  a  phenomenon  which 
has  astonished  and  perplexed  the 
geologist  for  nearly  a  century.  No 
conclusion  can  be  more  incontest- 
able than  that  these  angular  blocks 
of  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  for- 
mations came  from  the  Alps,  and 
that  they  have  been  brought  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards, 
across  a  wide  and  deep  valley ;  so 
that  they  are  now  lodged  on  hills 
composed  of  sedimentary  forma- 
tions. The  great  size  and  angularity 
which  the  blocks  retained,  after 
a  journey  of  so  many  leagues,  has 
justly  excited  wonder ;  for  many  of 
them  are  as  large  as  cottages ; 
and  one  in  particular,  composed 
of  gneiss,  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Pierre  H  Bot,  rests  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the 
Lake  of  Neufchitel,  and  is  no  less 
than  40  feet  in  diameter. 

The  ixianner  in  which  these 
erratics  were  conveyed  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Jura  was  formerly  the 


subject  of  considerable  contro- 
versy. Venetz  proved  that  the 
Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have 
extended  far  beyond  their  present 
limits,  and  it  was  argued  that  the 
blocks  now  found  on  the  Jura  had 
been  transported  by  their  agency. 
Other  writers,  on  the  contrary, 
conjectured  that  the  whole  country 
had  been  submerged,  and  that  the 
moraines  and  erratic  blocks  must 
have  been  transported  by  floating 
icebergs,  as  it  was  held  that  the 
difference  in  height  between  the 
two  mountain  ranges  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  have  allowed  the  glaciers 
to  flow  from  the  Alps  across  the 
wide  valley  to  the  Jura.  But  the 
definite  order  in  which  the  Alpine 
erratics  are  arranged,  and  the  total 
absence  of  marine  shells,  have 
gone  far  to  disprove  this  last  hypo- 
thesis. Besides,  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  relative  heights 
of  the  Alps  and  Jura  have  remained 
unaltered  since  the  era  of  the 
transportation  of  the  erratics ;  still 
less  that  the  change  of  level  which 
last  took  place  was  uniform  over  a 
great  district,  either  in  amount 
or  direction. 

Tlie  PalaeoUtlilc  Period 
In  IRTestem  Burope. — Of  post- 
glacial deposits  with  the  remains  of 
man  we  find  many  examples  in 
Southern  Europe.  Biver-gravels 
and  peat-deposits,  like  those  al- 
ready described  in  France  and 
Denmark,  occur  in  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Southern  Germany. 
Many  of  these  seem  to  be  only  a 
little  younger  than  the  glacial  for- 
mations, while  certain  deposits  con- 
taining human  relics  are  believed 
by  some  geologists  to  be  inter- 
glacial  or  even  pre-glacial  in  age. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have 
interesting  remains  in  the  South 
of  France  of  a  race  of  men,  which, 
though  certainly  pre-historic,  was 
younger  than  the  race  of  which  the 
relics  are  found  in  most  of  our 
river-gravels  and  caverns  when  the 
mammoth  abounded,  though  this 
animal,  as  we  shall  see,  had  not 
entirely  disappeared  from  Southern 
Europe  during  the  later  of  the 
Pa^dlithic  periods. 

STewer  Palseolltlilo  Agre^ 
Reindeer  .Period. — There   are 
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some  caves  in  the  departments  of 
DcMrdogne,  Aude,  and  other  parts  of 
the  South  of  France,  the  contents 
of  which  accumulated  late  in  the 
Palaeolithic  period.  They  are  said 
to  belong  to  the  *  reindeer-period/ 
because  vast  quantities  of  the  bones 
and  horns  of  that  deer  have  been 
met  with.  In  some  cases  separate 
plates  of  molars  of  the  mammoth, 
and  several  teeth  of  the  great  Irish 
deer,  Cervus  MegaceroSy  Hart.,  and 
of  the  cave-lion,  Felia  speUsa,  Goldf ., 
an  extinct  variety  of  Felia  leo,  L., 
have  been  found  mixed  up  with  cut 
and  carved  antlers  of  reindeer.  On 
one  of  these  sculptured  bones  in  the 
cave  of  P^rigord,  a  rude  representa- 
tion of  the  mammoth,  with  its  long 
curved  tusks  and  long  hair  and 
covering  of  wool,  occurs ;  and  this 
is  regained  by  M.  Lartet  as  placing 
beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  the 
early  inhabitants  of  these  caves 
must  have  seen  this  species  of  ele- 
phant still  living  in  France.  The 
presence  of  the  remains  of  the 
marmot,  as  well  as  reindeer  and 
some  other  northern  animals,  in 
these  caverns  seems  to  imply  a 
colder  climate  than  that  of  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings,  in  which  no 
remains  of  reindeer  have  as  yet 
been  discovered.  The  absence  of 
this  animal  in  the  old  lacustrine 
habitations  of  Switzerland  is  the 
more  significant,  because  in  a  cave 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  namely,  that  of  Mont 
Sal^ve,  bones  of  the  reindeer  occur 
with  flint-implements  similar  to 
those  of  the  caverns  of  Dordogne 
and  Pdrigord. 

The  state  of  the  arts,  as 
exemplified  by  the  instruments 
found  in  these  caverns  of  the  rein- 
deer period,  is  much  more  advanced 
than  tiiat  which  characterises  the 
tools  of  the  Amiens  drift,  but  is 
nevertheless  more  rude  than  that 
of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  No 
metallic  articles  occur,  and  the 
stone-hatchets  are  not  ground  after 
the  fashion  of  celts ;  the  needles  of 
bone  are  shaped  in  a  workmanlike 
style,  having  their  eyes  drilled  with 
skUl. 

The  formations  above  alluded 
to,  which  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
known,  may  be  classed  as  belong- 


ing to  the  close  of  the  Paleolithio 
era. 

Tlie  Xiaoustiine  Bablta- 
tlons  of  Bwltxerland,  areo- 
Utliio  and  Bronze  Periods. — 
The  pile  dwellings  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  appear  to  bslong  to  a  some- 
what later  time  even  than  the 
Newer  PalsBolithic  (reindeer  period) 
of  the  South  of  France.  They  have 
been  known  to  geologists  and  ar- 
chsBologists  since  1854,  in  which 
year  Dr.  F.  Keller  explored  near 
the  shore  at  Meilen,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  the  ruins  of 
an  old  village,  originally  built  on 
numerous  wooden  piles,  driven,  at 
some  unknown  period,  into  the 
muddy  bed  of  the  ItJce.  Since 
then,  in  very  many  other  localities, 
vestiges  and  more  or  less  peHect 
foundations  of  similar  pile-dwellings 
have  been  found  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Swiss  lakes,  at  points 
where  the  depth  of  water  does  not 
exceed  16  feet.  The  superficial 
mud  in  such  cases  is  filled  with 
various  articles,  many  hundreds  of 
them  beiiiyg  often  dredged  up  from 
a  very  limited  area.  Gmousands  of 
piles,  decayed  at  their  upper  ex- 
tremities, are  often  met  with  still 
firmly  fixed  in  the  mud. 

As  the  ages  of  polished  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  merely  indicate 
successive  stages  of  civilisation, 
they  may  all  have  coexisted  at  once 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
even  in  contiguous  regions,  among 
nations  having  little  intercourse 
with  each  other.  To  make  out, 
therefore,  a  distinct  chronological 
series  of  monuments  is  only  possible 
when  our  observations  are  confined 
to  a  limited  district,  such  as  Switzer- 
land. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  the 
pile-dwellings,  which  belong  respec- 
tively to  the  ages  of  polished  stone 
and  bronze,  is  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  association  of  the  tools  with 
certain  groups  of  animal  remains. 
Where  the  tools  are  of  stone,  the 
castaway  bones  which  served  for 
the  food  of  the  ancient  people  are 
those  of  deer,  the  wild  boar,  and 
wild  ox,  which  abounded  when 
society  was  in  the  hunter  state. 
But  the  bones  of  the  later  or  bronze 
epoch    were  chiefly  those  of   the 
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domestio  ox,  goat,  and  pig,  indi- 
cating progress  in  civilisation. 
None  of  the  great  mammalia  or 
the  commonest  animals  of  the 
antecedent  period  are  found  pre- 
served. Some  villages  of  the  polished 
stone  age  are  of  later  date  than 
others,  and  exhibit  signs  of  an 
improved  state  of  the  arts.  Amoi^ 
other  relics,  are  discovered  carbo- 
nised grains  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  pieces  of  bread,  proving  that 
the  cultivation  of  cereals  had  be- 
gun. In  the  same  settlements, 
also,  cloth,  made  of  woven  flax  and 
straw,  has  been  detected. 

The  pottery  of  the  bronze  age 
in  Switzerland  is  of  a  finer  texture, 
and  more  elegant  in  form,  than 
that  of  the  age  of  stone.  At  Nidau, 
on  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  articles  of 
iron  have  also  been  discovered,  so 
that  this  settlement  was  evidently 
not  abandoned  till  that  metal  had 
come  into  use. 

At  La  Th^ne,  in  the  northern 
angle  of  the  Lake  Neufch&tel,  a 


great  many  articles  of  iron  have 
been  obtained,  which  in  form  and 
ornamentation  are  entirely  different 
both  from  those  of  the  bronze 
period  and  from  those  used  by  the 
Romans.  Coins,  which  sometimes 
occur  in  deposits  of  the  age  of 
iron,  have  never  been  found  in  the 
deposits  of  the  ages  of  bronze  or 
stone. 

The  manufacture  of  bronze  was 
very  general  over  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  as  tin,  which  enters  into  this 
metallic  mixture  in  the  proportion 
of  about  10  per  cent,  to  the  copper, 
was  not  a  common  metal,  and  was 
not  found  everywhere,  commerce 
must  have  existed.  It  is  known 
that  Cornwall  was  traded  with  late 
in  the  age.  Very  few  human  bones 
of  the  bronze  period  have  been 
met  with  in  the  Danish  peat,  or  in 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  this 
scarcity  is  generally  attributed  by 
archeeologists  to  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead,  which  prevailed 
in  the  age  of  bronze. 


POST-PLIOCENE  DEPOSITS  IN  OTHER  PARTS   OF 
THE  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE 


ZBdla. — ^We  find  in  the  Hima- 
layas evidence  that  the  glaciers  of 
that  mountain  range,  like  those  of 
the  Alps,  once  extended  to  far 
lower  levels  than  they  do  at  present. 
Great  moraines  witn  striated  sur- 
faces, perched  blocks,  and  other 
indications  of  the  action  of  ice, 
can  often  be  traced  many  thousands 
of  feet  below  the  points  now 
reached  by  the  existing  glaciers. 

Vew  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia*— In  these  countries  some- 
what conflicting  statements  have 
been  made  by  dmerent  observers  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  glacial  period. 
But  even  if  undoubted  evidence  of 
glacial  conditions  were  forthcoming, 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  that 
the  glacial  period  was  contempo- 
raneous with  that  occurring  in  IJiis 
country  and  North  America.  Some 
writers,  indeed,  incline  to  the  view 


that  glacial  periods  must  necessarily 
occur  at  different  times  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  hemi- 
spheres. 

Australian  cave-breccias. 
Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  con- 
fined to  Europe,  but  occur  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  globe  where 
there  are  limestone  rooks;  and 
those  discovered  in  fissures  and 
caverns  in  AustnJia  correspond 
closely  in  character  with  those  of 
Europe,  but  not  in  their  organic 
remains. 

Some  of  these  caves  in  the  Wel- 
lington Valley,  New  South  Wales, 
were  examined  bv  the  late  Sir  T. 
Mitchell,  and  the  breccia  contained 
a  great  accumulation  of  bones  of 
ammals,  none  of  which  have  been 
found  beyond  the  Australian  pro- 
vince. 


CAINOZOIC  STRATA   OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


Booene  strata  in  the 
Vnited  States.— In  Eastern 
North  America  the  Eocene  forma- 


tions occupy  a  large  area  bordering 
the  Atlantic,  which  increases  in 
breadth  and  importance  as  it  is 
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traced  southwards  from  Delaware 
and  Maryland  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  They  also  occur  in 
Louisiana  and  other  States  both 
east  and  west  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  At  Claiborne,  in 
Alabama,  no  less  than  400  species 
of  marine  shells,  with  many  eclii- 
noderms  and  teeth  of  fish,  charac- 
terise one  member  of  this  system. 
Among  the  shells,  the  Ca/rdita 
planicoataf  Lam.,  before  mentioned 
(fig.  228,  p.  209),  is  in  abundance ; 
and  this  fossil  and  some  others  iden- 
tical with  European  species,  or  very 
nearly  allied  to  them,  make  it 
highly  probable  that  the  Claiborne 
beds  agree  in  age  with  the  Upper 
Eocene  or  Bracklesham  group  of 
England,  and  with  the  Calcaire 
grossier  of  Paris. 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remark- 
able calcareous  rock,  made  up  of 
Foraminifera,  called  Orbitoidal 
limestone. 

Above  the  Orbitoidal  limestone 
is  a  white  limestone,  sometimes 
soft  and  argillaceous,  but  in  parts 
very  compact  and  calcareous.  It 
contains  several  peculiar  corals, 
and  a  large  Nautilus  allied  to  N, 
(Aiuria)  ziczac^  Sow.;  also  in  its 
upper  bed  the  gigantic  Cetacean, 
ZeuglocUm  (fig.  191,  p.  199). 

Ijie  colossal  bones  of  this 
Cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  the 
interior  of  Clarke  Cfounty,  Alabama, 
as  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
formation.  The  vertebral  column 
of  one  skeleton  extended  to  the 
length  of  nearly  seventy  feet,  and 
not  far  off  part  of  another  back- 
bone, nearly  fifty  feet  long,  was 
dug  up. 

Socene  of  the  IRTestem 
Territories. — There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  the  base 
of  the  Eocene  series  in  the  Western 
Territories  of  the  United  States 
in  consequence  of  the  different 
conclusions  that  have  been  drawn 
from  the  study  of  the  mammalian 
and  plant  remains.  But  there  is  a 
limit  drawn  by  the  distinguished 
American  palaeontologist,  Professor 
Marsh,  who  writes :  *  The  line,  if 
line  there  be,  separating  the  Cre- 
taceous from  the  Tertiary,  must  at 
present  be  where  the  Dinosaurs 
and  other  Mesozoic  vertebrates  dis- 


appear and  are  replaced  by  the 
Mammals,  henceforth  the  dominant 
type.* 

The  freshwater  Eocene  deposits 
are  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Wahsatch  range  to  the 
west,  and  are  on  the  central  plateau 
of  the  continent.  The  area  was 
marine  during  the  older  Cretaceous 
period ;  elevation  taking  place  sub- 
sequently, the  salt-water  deposits 
gave  place  to  freshwater  ones,  which 
accumulated  in  lakes  surrounded 
by  a  land  teeming  with  life  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  lacus- 
trine deposits  are  at  least  two  miles 
in  thickness,  and  form  three  groups 
with  different  faunas. 

The  &ower  Socene. — This 
rests  unconformably  on  the  Cre- 
taceous, and  has  been  called  the 
Vermilion  Creek  or  WsJisatch 
group.  It  contains  a  well-marked 
mammalian  fauna,  including  Cory- 
phodout  a  Tapir-like  animal,  with 
low  cerebral  characteristics.  The 
occurrence  of  other  species  of  this 
genus  in  Europe  at  the  same  geo- 
logical horizon  is  very  remarkable. 
A  diminutive  ancestor  of  the  horse, 
EohippttSf  of  the  size  of  a  Fox,  and 
an  equally  small  Tapir,  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  deposits,  as  is  the 
genus  LimnohyiUf  and  the  earliest 
Pig,  EohytLS.  Dryptodon  belongs 
to  the  family  Tmodontia,  which 
combines  the  characters  of  several 
mammalian  groups,  such  as  the 
ungulates,  camivora,  and  rodentia. 
The  oldest  Squirrel,  Sciuravua,  and 
the  earliest  camivora,  Limnocyon 
and  Prototomus,  occur,  and  the 
genera  Lemuravua  and  Limnoth^- 
Hum,  which  were  lemurine  animals. 

The  Middle  Socene. — The 
Green  river  and  Bridger  series  are 
characterised  by  the  presence  of 
Dinocerata,  a  family  of  gigantic 
Ungulates.  A  number  of  species 
of  Dinoceras,  Tinoceras  (fig.  190, 
p.  198),  &c.,  lived  during  tiie 
Middle  Eocene,  and  disappeared 
before  the  close  of  the  period. 
They  nearly  equalled  the  Elephants 
in  bulk,  and  the  skull  had  two  or 
three  pairs  of  horns  and  enormous 
canine  tusks.  The  brain  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Orohippu8,  a 
more  advanced  horse;  a  Tapir 
with  horns,  Colonocerus ;  a  huge 
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Tapiroid,  PcUaoayqpa;  HeloJiytis, 
a  I^ig-like  animal  with  four  toes; 
and  Somoeodont  a  crescent-toothed 
ruminant;  with  TiUotJterium,  oc« 
cur.  Small  rodents  of  extinct 
genera  and  Insecti^ora  were  nume- 
rous. Camivora  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  Limnofelis  was  as  large 
as  a  Lion;  Orocyon  had  massiye 
jaws  and  short  teeth ;  and  Dromo- 
cyon  was  also  a  large  animal.  The 
Lemuroid  genera  persisted,  and 
Limnotherium  had  affinities  with 
the  Marmosets.  The  oldest  Rhino- 
ceros of  America  was  Orthocyiwdon 
of  these  beds. 

The  Upper  Bocene. — The 
Uinta  group  is  characterised  by 
a  large  Mammal,  the  Diplacodon^ 
and  an  odd-toed  nngmiB.te,  Oro^ 
hippus,  still  liyed  on,  and  became 
extinct  during  this  age.  One  of 
the  RhinocerotidsB  was  Amynodon. 
The  crescent-toothed  Ungulates 
are  small,  and  Eomeryx  is  allied 
to  HyopotamiM  of  Europe,  and 
Oromeryx  has  affinities  wi(^  the 
Deer,  which  appeared  subsequently. 
This  wonderful  Eocene  fauna  con- 
tains no  species  of  Am^lothermm 
or  PalcBotherium^  European  Eo- 
cene forms,  or  of  any  Proboscidean, 
Edentate,  or  Hollow-homed  Rumi- 
nant. But  the  Rhinoceros,  Horse, 
Pig,  Deer,  and  Tapir  were  clearly 
foreshadowed.  It  appears  that  as 
the  Carniyora  increased  in  numbers, 
the  huge  homed  animals  gradually 
disappeared. 

The  Lower  Eocene  contained 
CrocodUiaf  Wading  birds,  and 
UnitomiSf  a  Wood-pecker.  Large 
serpents  occurred  during  the 
Eocene,  and  were  related  to  the 
Boa  constrictor^  L.  Lizards  were 
numerous,  and  the  modem  Gar- 
pike  and  a  Dog-fish  were  represented 
by  closely  allied  species. 

Tlie  Oligrooene  and  Mio- 
cene of  tbe  IRTestem  Terri- 
tories of  tbe  Vnited  States. — 
The  Miocene  deposits  are  those  of 
ancient  lake-basins  on  the  flanks 
of  the  high  central  plateau  of 
North  America.  The  fauna  is 
divisible  into  three  groups,  and  it 
is  probable,  as  shown  by  I^rofessor 
Scott,  that  the  lowest  corresponds 
with  the  European  Oligocene. 
This  lowest  group  is  only  found  on 


the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  is  characterised  by  the  peculiar 
mammals  termed  Brontotiieridffi. 
These  were  perissodactyles  with 
affinities  with  the  Tapirs.  Bronto^ 
thervwm  was  as  large  as  an  elephant. 
The  limbs  were  short,  the  tail  was 
long,  and  the  nose  probably  flexible. 
A  pair  of  horn  cores  existed  upon 
the  maxillary  bones  in  front  of  the 
orbits,  and  the  brain  cavity  was 
small.  MesohipptUj  as  large  as  a 
sheep,  is  a  representative  of  the 
horse,  and  is  a  transitional  form  be- 
tween the  Eocene  Eohippua  and  the 
late  Pliocene  BquuSy  the  interme- 
diate forms  being  Miohipptu  of  the 
Upper  Miocene,  and  Protohippus  of 
the  Pliocene  (fig.  162,  p.  178).  Dice- 
rotherium,  allied  to  BhrnoceroSf 
also  existed  at  this  period.  Per- 
cJusrus  and  Elotheriwm  were  the 
great  pigs  of  the  day,  and  some 
equalle'd  Bhiinoceroa  in  dimen- 
sions. Hyopotarmia  was  a  orescent" 
toothed,  even- toed  creature.  Poe- 
hrotheriiLmy  allied  to  the  Camel, 
Leptomeryx  to  the  Deer,  occur ;  but 
the  hollow-horned  ruminants  had 
not  yet  appeared,  nor  had  the  Pro- 
boscideans. Hyanodon  was  a  car- 
nivore, and  Insectivora  lived  in 
those  days. 

The  Lower  Miocene,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is 
characterised  byraminating  pigs  of 
the  genera  Oreodona,nd  Eporeodorij 
which  were  larger  than  the  Peccary. 
The  LeporidcBy  or  hare  family, 
lived  in  considerable  numbers ;  and 
other  Rodentia  of  the  Squirrel, 
Mouse,  and  Beaver  families,  were 
r^resented  by  genera  now  extinct. 
Machairodua  occurs;  and  Laopi- 
thectbSy  one  of  the  Monkey  tribe, 
w^th  South  American  affinities. 
The  Upper  Miocene,  which  occurs 
in  Oregon,  is  of  great  thickness, 
and  the  characteristic  genus  is 
MiohippuSf  already  noticed.  Hyra- 
codont  Dicerotheriunif  and  Acero- 
therium  were  Rhinocerotideaof  the 
period,  and  ChaMcotheriwn  was  a 
genus  which  is  also  found  fossil  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Himalayan  area. 
Besides  these  forms,  there  were 
Moroptta,  a  large  Edentate,  Tino- 
hyuSj  an  ally  of  the  Peccary,  and 
AHomySy  related  to  the  flying 
Squirrels. 
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wid  tha  Atlantie,  tHere  intocrBnea 
t,  low  region  ocoupied  principally 
by  bflda  of  marl,  clay,  and  Band, 
conaiBtinR  ol  tha  UretaceoUB  and 
TertiiaTj  Fonnationa,  and  chiefly  of 
the  latter.  It  oonsistB,  in  the  south, 
ae  in  Oeocgia,  Alabama,  and  Sonth 
Carolina,  aJnioBt  eiolnsiTely  of 
Kocene  dopositB ;  hnl  in  ^orth 
Carolina,  MarylBiid,  Virginia,  and 
Delaware  more  modem  strata  pre- 
d(«ninate,  of  the  age  of  the  Engliah 
orag  and  the  falnna  of  Touiaine. 

In  the  Virginian  sands  we  find 
in  great  abundance  a  Bpecies  of 
iatarte  [A.  undtUata,  Conrad), 
irhioh  resemblea  closely  one  of  the 
commoDest  toseila  of  the  Snttolk 
Crag  {A.  Omalii,  Laj.);  the  other 

Tig.  im. 


WUIlamBborg,  Tlrg&ila. 

■bellB  also,  of  tiie  geiieia  Natica, 
Fiiiurella,  Art»mia,  Zucina, 
Chama,  Pectutuntlua,  and  Pect&n, 
■re  analogous  to  shells  both  of 
the  English  CraE  and  Fieuoh 
(■Inns,  althoQgh  the  species  are 
almost  all  distinct.  Out  of  KT  oi 
tJisae  American  fossils  only  thir- 
teen species  are  common  to  Europe, 
and  these  occur  partly  in  the 
Suffolk  Crag,  and  partly  in  the 
taluna  of  Toaraine ;  but  it  ia  an 
important  characteristic  of  the 
American  group,  that  it  not  only 
contains  many  peculiar  extinct 
forma,  such  aa  Fviui  quadricoa- 
tatui,  Say  (see  fig,  167,  p.  176).  and 
V»nui  tridacnotda.  Lam.,  abun- 
dant in  these  same  foimationa,  hut 
alH>  some  shells,  which,  like  Fulgur 
Carica,  Say,  andf.  eanaliculaiui, 


I,.  Bp.  (see  fig.  ise.  p-  178),  Calyp- 
Irica  coatala,  Conrad,  Venui 
mercmiaria,  Lam.,  liodiota  glan- 
dula,  Totten.  and  Pecten  ma- 
gelianiena,  Lam.,  are  recent  Bpecies, 
yet  of  forms  now  confined  to  (he 
Western  side  of  the  Atlantic— a  fact 
implying  that  some  tiacea  of  (he 
beginning  of  the  present  geo> 
graphical  diatribntion  of  mollasca 
date  hack  to  a  period  aB  remote  as 
that  of  the  Miocene  Strata. 

In  the  Carolina  States  there  are 
from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  still  Uving 
species  amongst  the  teataoea.  Mr. 
Lonsdale  eiamined  the  corals  and 
found  one  agreeing  geoerioally 
with  a  littoral  American  form  (fig. 

aea). 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in 
these  strata  are  several  large  teeth 
of  the  eharfc  family,  not  dis- 
tiDguiahable  specifically  from  foa- 
ails  of  the  taluna  of  Touraine. 

ruooeoe  of  tbe  'WeBtem 
Territories  of  tbe  United 
Btatea.— MacBh  states  that  east  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  Pliocene  deposits 
rest  unconformably  on  the  Miocene, 
and  that  there  ia  a  well-marked 
faunal  change,  modern  types  of 
vertebrata  making  their  ap- 
pearance. He  considers  that  the 
division  between  Uiocene  and  Plio- 
cene in  Europe  is  at  a  higher  geo- 
logioal  horizon  than  in  America. 
■  ' '--iafEqwu-  —■• ^ 


i  the 


No 


s  the 


supiala  are  foond  in  the  Phocene 
depoaits ;  hut  large  Edentata  occur 
in  the  Lower  Phoceue,  the  genera 
being  MoTOtherium,  and  possibly 
MoToptu,  The  migration  oi  Eden- 
probably  (r— "-    '- 


south,  ai 


it-Phoc- 


tata  of  Korth  i 
same  genera  as  those  of  Sonth 
America — Megalherium,  MyJodon, 
and  Megaionyx.  Amongst  the 
Equine  group,  Protohippui,  with 
three  toes  to  each  foot,  was  as  large 
as  an  ass  J  and  Pliohipjiia  is  wilL- 
out  the  extra  toe,  and  is  a  true 
horse.  Bqvut  is  present,  but 
became  extinct,  for  no  horeeB  were 
found  by  (he  first  colonista  ol 
America  from  Europe.  Dicera- 
tkeriuni    and    other    la^e     Rhi- 
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noceridsB  occur,  and  all  became  ex* 
tinct  before  the  PoBt-Fliocene.    The 

fenns    Tapirus   is  found   in  the 
^oflt-Tertiaiy  deposits,    and   pro- 
bably existed  during  the  Pliocene. 

All  the  members  of  the  pig  tribe 
in  the  Pliocene  are  closely  related 
to  the  Peccaries,  and  no  true  pig 
or  Hippopotamus  has  been  found. 
The  ruminating  hogs  existed,  and 
there  were  the  genera  Meryeho- 
charua  and  Meiychyusj  but  they 
became  extinct  at  the  close  of  the 
period.  Deer  and  bison  occur,  but 
no  sheep  or  goats. 

Mastodon  appears  in  the  Lower 
Pliocene,  and  lived  on  into  the 
Pleistocene,  and  Elephaa  came  in 
with  the  Newer  Pliocene.  Among 
the  Camivora  the  genera  CamSf 
Ma>chairodu8i  L^tarctus,  and 
TJrsua  are  represented.  No  re- 
mains of  Primates  have  been  found, 
however. 

In  the  Upper  Missouri  region 
there  are  freshwater  beds — the 
Loup-Biver  group  of  Meek  and 
ELayden  or  Niobara  of  Marsh,  con- 
taining many  vertebrate  remains  of 
the  genera  Mastodon^  El&phaSy 
BhinoceroSf  FeliSf  ProcameliM, 
HomocameluSf  FrotohippuSy  and 
EquiLS. 

The  Califomian  auriferous 
gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
capped  by  basalt,  are  probably  of 
this  age. 

Post-Pllooene  Forma- 
tions In  Wortb  America. — In 
the  western  hemisphere,  both  in 
Canada  and  as  far  south  as  the 
40th  and  even  the  88th  parallel  of 
latitude  in  the  United  States,  we 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  all  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
European  Boulder-clay  formation. 
Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled 
for  great  distances,  especially  from 
nortii  to  south ;  the  surface  of  the 
subjacent  rock  is  smoothed, 
striated,  and  grooved ;  unstratified 
mud  or  till  containing  boulders  is 
associated  with  strata  of  loam, 
sand,  and  clay,  usually  devoid  of 
fossils.  Where  shells  are  present, 
they  are  of  species  still  hving  in 
northern  seas,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  are  identical  with  those 
belonging  to  European  drift,  in- 
cluding   most   of    those    already 


figured,  pp.  148-9.  The  fauna  also 
of  the  glacial  epoch  in  North  Ame- 
rica is  less  rich  in  species  than 
that  now  inhabiting  tne  adjacent 
sea,  whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  or  off  the  shores  of 
Maine,  or  in  the  Bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  extension,  on  the  American 
continent,  of  the  range  of  erratics 
during  the  Post-Pliocene  period,  to 
lower  latitudes  than  in  Europci 
agrees  well  with  the  present  south- 
ward deflection  of  the  isothermal 
lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal 
winter  temperature.  It  seems  that 
formerly,  as  now,  a  more  extreme 
climate  and  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  ice  prevailed  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Another  resemblance  between  the 
distribution  of  the  drift-fossils  in 
Europe  and  North  America  has  yet 
to  be  pointed  out.  In  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  as  in  Europe, 
the  marine  shells  are  generally 
confined  to  very  moderate  eleva- 
tions above  the  sea  (between  100 
and  700  feet),  while  the  erratic 
blocks  and  the  grooved  and  polished 
surfaces  of  rock  extend  to  elevations 
of  several  thousand  feet. 

The  rocks  which  underlie  the 
glacial  deposits  of  North  America 
are  icewom,  and  strisB  are  found 
on  them  at  great  elevations.  The 
Catskills,  which  rise  from  the 
plain  of  the  Hudson,  are  found 
grooved  and  striated  up  to  near 
their  summits,  or  to  about  8,000  feet. 
The  White  Mountains  are  ice-worn 
up  to  5,800  feet. 

The  Cbamplaln  series  of 
glacial  deposiJbs  are  unstratified  and 
stratified  drifts,  and  were  formed 
after  the  boulder-clay.  Their  lower 
portion  is  marine,  reaches  up  the 
valleys  from  the  coast,  and  contains 
Leda  trwncatay  Brown,  Saxicava 
rugosaf  Lam.,  and  TelUna  gran- 
landicaf  Beck.,  with  bones  of  seals 
and  whales.  Most  of  the  shells,  of 
which  one  hundred  species  aro 
known,  are  Arctic  or  boreal,  and 
one  half  are  common  to  the  British 
glacial  beds. 

Terraces  of  marine  origin  occur 
on  the  coast  and  far  inland,  from 
150  to  500  feet.  Inland,  the 
terraces  often   show  four  or  five 
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platforms,  as  in  the  ConnecticTit 
VaUey. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  in  Europe  several  quadrupeds 
of  living,  as  well  as  of  extinct,  spe- 
cies were  common  to  pre-glacial  and 
post-glacial  times.  In  like  manner 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  in 
North  America  much  of  the  ancient 
mammalian  fauna,  together  with 
nearly  all  the  invertebrata,  lived 
through  the  ages  of  intense  cold. 
That  Mastodon  giganteuSf  Cuv.,was 
very  abundant  in  the  United  Stieites 
after  the  drift  period,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  entire  skeletons  of 
this  animal  are  met  with  in  bogs 
and  lacustrine  deposits  occupying 
hollows  in  the  glacial  drift.  They 
sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom  even 
of  small  ponds  recently  drained  by 
the  agriculturist  for  the  sake  of  the 
shell-marl.  In  1846  no  less  than 
six  skeletons  of  the  same  species  of 
Mastodon  were  found  in  Warren 
County,  New  Jersey,  six  feet  below 
the  surface. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to 
infer  from  such  data  that  these 


quadrupeds  were  mired  in  modem 
times,  unless  we  use  that  term 
strictly  in  a  geological  sense.  It 
has  been  shown  that  there  is  a 
fluviatile  deposit  in  the  valley  of 
the  Niagara,  containing  shells  of 
the  genera  MelaniUf  Limncea^ 
PlanorbiSf  VdlvatOf  CyclaSf  UniOf 
HeliXf  &c.,  all  of  recent  species. 
From  this  deposit  the  bones  of  the 
great  Mastodon  have  been  taken 
in  a  very  perfect  state.  Yet  the 
whole  excavation  of  the  ravine,  for 
many  miles  below  the  Falls,  has  been 
slowly  effected  since  that  fluviatile 
deposit  was  thrown  down.  Other 
extinct  animals  accompany  the 
Mastodon  giganteus^  Cuv.,  in  the 
post-glacial  deposits  of  the  United 
States,  and  tins,  taken  with  the 
fact  that  so  few  of  the  mollusca, 
even  of  the  commencement  of  the 
cold  period,  differ  from  species  now 
living,  is  important,  as  refuting  the 
hypotiiesis,  for  which  some  have 
contended,  that  the  intensity  of  the 
glacial  cold  annihilated  all  the 
species  in  temperate  and  Arctic 
latitudes. 


European  geologists  and  palsBontologists  have  given  a  great 
number  of  names  to  the  minor  subdivisions  of  the  Cainozoio  Era ; 
among  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following: — 

Among  Pleistocene  deposits  the  following  divisions  are  recog- 
nised : — 

Iron  and  Bronze  Ages, 

Neolithic,  or  period  of  polished  stone  implements. 

Newer  Paloeolithitiy  including  the   Chellean,  Beindeer  Period,  and 

Mousierian  of  Mortillet. 
Older  Pal(JBolUhic,  including  the  Solutrean  or  Mammoth  Period,  and 

Magdalenean  of  Mortillet. 

In  the  Newer  fertiaries  we  have,  in  descending  order,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Sicilian,  including  the  younger  Pliocenes  of  Sicily  and  the  Val  d*Arno, 

and  our  Forest-bed  series. 
AsHan,  including  the  Subapennines  of  Tuscany,  and  our  Norwich  and 

Bed  Crags  and  the  Scaldisian  of  Belgium. 
Plaisancian,  including  the  Lower  Subapennines  of  Tuscany,  the 

White  Crag  of    England,  and  the  Diestien  or    Black  Crag    of 

Antwerp. 
Pontian  (or  Congerian  beds),  including  the  lowest  Subapennines  of 

Sicily  and  Tuscany,  and  the  highest  Neogene  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Sarmatian,  including  Marls  and  Cerithium  beds  of  Austria  and 

Italy. 
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Messinia/fi  (or  Zanolean)  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  both  marine 
and  braokish-water  in  origin,  with  83  per  cent,  of  recent  mollasca. 

TorUmian  (or  Newer  Mediterranean  ? ),  including  the  Leitha  lime- 
stones and  associated  beds  of  the  Vienna  basin,  and  the  Oeningen 
strata  of  Switzerland,  the  equivalents  of  the  Anversian  and  Bol- 
derian  of  Belgium. 

Helveticm  (or  Lower  Mediterranean?),  including  the  Faluns  of 
Touraine,  the  Marine  Molasse  of  Switzerland,  the  Superga  beds  of 
North  Italy,  and  the  Older  Neogene  of  the  Vienna  basin. 

BurcUgdliant  including  the  lower  Freshwater  Molasse  of  Switzerland. 

Among  the  Older  Tertiary  divisions  we  have  the  following : — 

Aqn/itafUan,  including  the  Beauce  limestone  of  the  Paris  basin  and 

the  Upper  Oligocene. 
Tongricm  (with  the  Bupellian),  including  the  Middle  Oligocene  and 

our  Hempstead  and  Bembriage  beds. 
LtuUan  (or  Priabonian),  includmg  the  marls  of  Ludes  and  the  sands 

of  Argenteuil,  and  our  Brockenhurst  and  Headon  beds. 
Bartoman,  including  the  Barton  clay,  the  Sables  de  Beauchamp,  and 

the  Wemmelian  of  Belgium. 
Parisian  (or  Lutetian),  including  the  Calcaire  grossier  and  the 

Bracklesham  and  Bournemouth  beds,  with  the  Belgian  strata  known 

as  Laekanian,  Bruxellian,  and  Paniselian. 
Londoman  (or  Tpresian),  including  the  London  clay  and  the  sands 

of  Alum  Bay,  with  the  equivalent  strata  of  Belgium. 
Spannacien^  including  the  Argile  plastique  and  the  Upper  Landenian 

of  Belgium,  and  our  Woolwich  and  Beading  series. 
ThanetiaUt  including  the  Thanet  sands  and  the  Lower  Landenian  of 

Belgium. 
Montian,  including  the  limestone  of  Mons,  the  marls  of  Meudon,  and 

the  marls  of  GeUnden. 


In  Professor  Prestwich's  papers 
on  the  various  Tertiary  Deposits  of 
Britain,  already  cited,  the  student 
will  find  their  equivalents  on  the 
Continent  very  fully  discussed. 
The  Geologists'  Association  has 
published  an  admirable  account  of 
the  strata  of  the  Paris  Basin  by 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Burrows.  Be- 
sides the  accounts  of  the  Foreign 
Tertiary  deposits  given  in  the 
general  geological  treatises  by  Pro- 
fessor Prestwich,  Sir  A.  Geikie, 
Professor  de  Lapparent,  Professor 
Credner,  and  Professor  Gtimbel,  and 


the  admirable  *  Text-book  of  Com- 
parative Geology'  of  Kayser  and 
Lake,  very  full  information  concern- 
ing the  French  Tertiaries  will  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  Hubert, 
Gaudry,  and  other  French  authors ; 
on  the  Belgian  Tertiaries  by  Mour- 
lon,  on  those  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
the  treatise  of  Von  Hauer,  and  on 
those  of  Nortii  America  in  Dana's 
Geology,  and  the  *  Correlation 
Papers  of  the  U.S.  Oreol.  Surv.' 
^* Eocene'  by  W.  B.  Clark,  and 
'  Neocene  *  by  W.  H.  Dall  and  G. 
D.  Harris). 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE   CRETACEOUS   SYSTEM 

Lapse  of  time  between  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  Periods — Classification  of 
Cretaceous  strata-^  Foraminif era,  Sponges,  Corals,  Bryozoa  and  Mol- 
luscaof  the  Cretaceous  Period — Terrestrial  Floras  of  the  Cretaceous — 
Beptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals  of  the  Cretaceous — Chalk  and  Flint — 
Zones  of  the  Chalk  with  their  fossils — Chalk  Marl — Upper  Greensand 
— Gault — Upper  Neocomian — Atherfield  Clay — Middle  Neocomian — 
Tealby  Series — Lower  Neocomian — Speeton  Clay — Spilsby  Sands — 
The  Wealden  Clay  and  Hastings  Sands — ^Punfield  beds. 

Mromenolature  and  olasslfioatlon  of  tbe  Cretaoeoas 
strata. — The  uppermost  of  the  Mesozoic  systems  is  called  the 
Cretaceous,  from  cretaf  the  Latin  name  for  that  remarkable 
white,  earthy  limestone  which  constitutes  an  upper  member  of 
the  group  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  it  was  first  studied. 
The  marked  difference  between  the  fossils  of  the  Older  Tertiary 
and  the  Cretaceous  systems  has  led  geologists  to  conclude  that 
a  vast  lapse  of  time  must  have  occurred  between  the  completion 
of  the  chalk  and  the  deposition  of  the  first  strata  of  the  Eocene  in 
Europe.  Measured,  indeed,  by  such  a  standard — that  is  to  say, 
by  the  amount  of  change  in  the  faana  and  flora  of  the  earth  effected 
in  the  interval — the  time  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene 
may  have  been  as  great  as  that  between  the  Eocene  and  the 
present  day.  Several  deposits,  however,  have  been  met  with 
during  the  course  of  the  last  half-century,  of  an  age  intermediate 
between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clays  and  sands  of  the 
Paris  and  London  districts — monuments  which  have  the  same 
kind  of  interest  to  a  geologist  that  certain  medisBval  records 
excite  when  we  study  the  history  of  nations.  For  both  of  them 
throw  light  on  ages  of  darkness,  preceded  and  followed  by 
others  of  which  the  annals  are  comparatively  well  known  to  us. 
But  these  newly  discovered  records  do  not  fill  up  the  wide  gap, 
some  of  them  being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene,  and  others  to 
the  Cretaceous  type,  while  none  appear,  as  yet,  to  possess  a 
marine  fauna  which  may  entitle  them  to  hold  a  perfectly  tran- 
sitional place  in  the  great  chronological  series. 
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Among  the  formations  allnded  to,  the  Thanet  Sand  of  Frest- 
wich,  which  has  been  sufficiently  described  in  a  former  chapter, 
and  the  Belgian  formation,  known  as  the  Calcaire  grossier  de 
Mons,  appears  to  be  on  a  very  low  horizon  of  the  Tertiary. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Maestricht  and  Faxoe  limestones,  to  be 
hereafter  described,  are  very  closely  connected  with  the  Chalk, 
to  which  also  the  Fisolitio  limestone  of  France  is  referable. 

The  Cretaceous  group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an 
Upper  and  a  Lower  series,  the  Upper  called  familiarly  the  chalk, 
and  the  Lower  the  greeneands.  But  these  mineral  characters 
often  fail,  even  when  we  attempt  to  follow  out  the  same  conti- 
nuous subdivisions,  throughout  a  small  portion  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  are  valueless  when  we  desire  to  apply  them  to  more 
distant  regions.  It  is  only  by  aid  of  the  organic  remains  which 
characterise  the  successive  marine  subdivisions  of  the  formation 
in  England  and  France  that  we  are  able  to  recognise  in  remote 
countries,  such  as  the  South  of  Europe,  North  America  and 
India,  the  formations  which  were  there,  more  or  less  contem- 
poraneously in  progress.  In  the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  used  the  term  Neocomian  for  the  strata  conunonly 
called  *  Lower  Greensand ;  *  this  latter  term  being  peculiarly 
objectionable  because  the  green  grains  are  an  exception  to  the 
rule  in  many  of  the  members  of  this  group,  even  in  districts 
where  it  was  first  studied  and  named.  M.  Alcide  d*Orbigny 
proposed  terms  for  the  French  subdivisions  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  series,  and  these  are  now  so  generally  used  by 
foreign  writers  that  the  student  should  endeavour  to  remember 
their  relation  to  the  English  equivalents  so  tax  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them  agree. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  succession  of  the  Cre- 
taceous strata. 


P 

O 

EH 

O 

PL, 


Danian 
(absent  in 
England). 

Senonian. 


Turonian. 

Cenomanian. 
Albian. 


Maestricht  Beds. 

Limestones  of  Faxoe  (Denmark)    and 

Scania. 
I  Pisolitic  Limestones  of  France. 

Upper  White  Chalk,  Chalk  with  flints. 

South  of  England  (with  Chalk-rock 

at  its  base). 

/  Middle  portion  of  Chalk  (Chalk  without 

flints  in  South  of  England),  with 

(       Melboum  rock  at  its  base. 

Lower  Grey  Chalk,    with    Totternhoe 
stone  at  its  base. 

Chalk  Marl,  Cambridge  Greensand,  in- 
cluding the  Upper  Greensand. 

Gault. 
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/  Upper  Neo- 

comian 

(Aptian). 

Middle 

Neocomian 

(Urgonian). 

Lower 
Neocomian 
(Neocomian 
\      proper). 


1 


i 


'Lower  Greensand'  of  the  South  of 
England  with  upper  part  of  the 
Speeton  Clay  of  Yorkslure. 

(Middle  Speeton  Clay  and  Tealby  series 
of  Lincolnshire. 


Lower  Speeton  Clay  and  Spilsby  sands  of 
Lincolnshire. 


The  Middle  and  Lower  Neocomian  are  represented  in  the 
South-west  of  England  by  the  freshwater  strata  known  as  the 
Wealden. 

Charaoterlstlos   of  tbe  Cretaceous  fkana  and  flora. — 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  minute  and  lowly  organised 
Foraminifera,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  forms  among  the  brachio- 
poda,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  species  found  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks  can  be  identified  as  having  lived  on  into  the 
Tertiary.  Thus  the  break  between  the  Mesozoic  and  the 
Cainozoic  periods  is  in  Western  Europe  almost  complete. 

Among  the  Foraminifera  of  the  Chalk  there  are,  besides 
actually  living  species,  a  great  number  of  forms  closely  related 
to  the  Globigerinee  and  other  species  which  go  to  make  up  the 
deep-sea  oozes  of  the  existing  oceans.  With  these  we  find  great 
numbers  of  siliceous  sponges  like  those  of  the  deep  sea,  but  belong- 
ing to  extinct  genera,  Ventriculites  (fig.  267,  p.  256) , Coeloptychiumt 
&c.  In  the  Lower  Cretaceous  there  occur  in  addition  many 
forms  of  the  large  extinct  Calcareous  sponges  (Pharetrones). 

Of  corals  comparatively  few  interesting  forms  occur  in  the 
Chalk  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  Alpine  Cretaceous  (Gosau 
beds,  &c.)  such  forms  are,  however,  very  abundant. 

Echinoderms  are  represented  by  some  sea-urchins  of  the 
regular  form  (Cidaris,  Salenia,  &c.)  and  many  characteristic  forms 
of  the  Irregulares,  such  as  Micraater  (fig.  269),  Holaster,  EcMno- 
c'onua  (fig.  270),  Diacoidea  and  EcTvmocorya  (fig.  268).  Among 
the  Crinoids  the  singular  stalkless  form  Mwraupitea  (fig.  271) 
occurs,  and  is  the  last  survivor  of  a  very  ancient  type,  while  both 
ordinary  and  brittle  starfish  are  occasionally  found. 

The  Bryozoa,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  highest  members 
of  the  Cretaceous,  not  found  in  this  country,  are  not  unfrequently 
found  attached  to  various  Chalk -fossils.  The  Brachiopoda  are 
much  more  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  Lamellibranchiata 
than  in  the  case  of  any  Tertiary  deposit.  Various  forms  of 
Bhynchonellidse  and  Terebratulidse  abound,  and  some  forms, 
like  Lyra  or  Terebrirostra  (fig.  298),  TrigonoaemtiSf  &c.,  are 
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peculiar  to  this  system.  Among  the  hiageless  forms  of  Brachio- 
poda  the  genus  Crania  (fig.  277)  is  particularly  well  represented. 

Among  the  Lamellibranchiata  the  various  forms  of  Oatrea 
known  as  Exogyra  (figs.  280,  296)  abound,  as  do  also  the 
varieties  of  the  Fecten  type  called  Jcmira  or  Neithea  (fig.  299) 
and  also  Inoceranms  (fig.  281)  and  Spondyhia  (fig.  279).  The 
very  abnormal  bivalve  shells  known  as  Hipjmrites,  belonging 
to  the  group  Budd^tes  and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Chamna  of 
the  present  day,  abound  in  the  Alpine  Cretaceous,  but  are  also 
found  in  small  nimibers  in  our  Chalk  and  Neocomian  strata 
(figs.  282-286). 

Most  of  the  Gastropoda,  so  abundant  in  the  Tertiary  deposits, 
are  comparatively  rare  or  altogether  absent  firom  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  England.  But  in  beds  of  more  littoral  origin  like  those 
of  North  Germany  and  Denmark,  Cretaceous  Gastropoda  are 
by  no  means  rare. 

Fig.  263. 


Pteranodon  longieeps^  Marsh.    Skull,  ^  nat.  size.    From  the  Cretaceous  of  North 

America. 

a.  Preorbital  yicinity ;  b.  orbit ;  c.  supraorbital  crest ;  d.  angle  of  mandible ; 

9.  quadrate  bone ;  i.  symphysis. 
From  a  figure  by  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh. 

It  is  in  the  forms  of  the  Cephalopods  present  in  the  Cre- 
taceous strata  that  we  find  the  most  striking  distinction  of  the 
marine  fauna  of  the  period.  Species  of  the  persistent  type 
Nautihia  (fig.  302,  p.  266)  are  not  rare,  but  are  altogether  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  abundant  species  of  Ammonites.  These 
belong  to  the  genera  HopUtea  (fig.  309,  p:  268).  Acanthoceras 
(fig.  293,  p.  262),  Schloenbachia,  Deamoceras,  &c.,  and  also  to 
the  abnormally  coiled  or  uncoiled  types  Ancyloceraa  (figs.  301, 
p.  264,  and  303,  p.  266),  Harmtea,  Scaphites  (i&g,  295,  p.  262), 
TwrriUtea  (fig.  294,  p.  262),  BacuUtea^  &c.  Ordinary  BcZemmte*, 
with  other  forms  known  as  DtivalUa,  Belemm>itella,  and  Acti/no- 
camfiax,  are  also  present  in  great  numbers. 

Crustaceans  of  both  long-tailed  and  short-tailed  types  are  by 
no  means  rare  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

The  fish  of  the  Cretaceous  period  include  many  forms  of  the 
ordinary  bony  fishes  (Teleostei),  some  of  which,  like  Beryx,  are 
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oloielj  allied  (o  eiisting  forms.    The  ptklatal  teeth  of  forms  of 
SeUcbians  like  Ptychodus  (fig.  289,  p.  260)  are  also  very  eommoa. 


0.  C  Umli.    (Aboal 

Among  the  aquatic  BeptUes  the  existing  Chelonians  and 
Crocodiles  are  represented,  but  we  also  find  the  giganUo 
enake-like   Pythonomorpha    {Motaiimnu),  and    survivors  of 
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t.  al».  Skelebm  nstoied  by  Frofeg 
he  DM  of  tUi  tad  tlieprwedlng  w« 
]»taoaoiu  ot  EansBa,  K.  Amerloo. 


The  terrestrial  faunft  and  flora  of  the  Cretaceous  period  are 
mnch  leas  perfectly  known  than  the  marine  fiiuna.    The  plants 
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of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  appear  to  be  very  different,  however, 
from  those  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  Among  the  former  we 
find  many  of  the  types  of  flowering  plants  so  abundant  in  the 
Tertiary  flora ;  while  the  latter,  like  the  Jurassic  flora,  consist 
mainly  of  Conifers,  Cycads,  and  Ferns.  Land  Reptiles  are  re- 
presented by  many  genera  of  Dinosaurs,  Iguanodon  (fig.  316,  p. 
271),  some  being  of  herbivorous  and  others  of  carnivorous  habit. 
Pterosaurs,  or  flying  Reptiles,  abounded,  most  of  them  having 
toothed  jaws,  and  one  form  had  a  spread  of  wings  of  over  sixteen 
feet ;  but  with  these  we  have  also  examples  of  a  form  with  horny 
beaks,  and  a  spread  of  wings  of  ten  feet,  in  the  remarkable 
Ptera/nodon  of  Kansas  (fig.  263,  p.  251). 

True  Birds  of  Cretaceous  age  are  known  in  the  Ichthyomia 
(fig.  265)  and  Hesperorrda  (fig.  264)  of  Marsh.  These  birds 
differ  from  all  existing  forms  by  having  teeth  implanted  in  their 
jaws,  and  possessing  biconcave  vertebrae.  In  the  structure  of 
their  wings  and  tails,  however,  they  agree  much  more  closely 
with  living  birds  than  does  the  ArcJiceopteryx  of  the  Jurassic. 

Of  mammals  only  small  and  fragmentary  remains  have  been 
found  in  Britain  and  North  America.  They  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  primitive  type  (Allotheria)  as  the  Jurassic 
mammals. 

British  Bepbesentatiyes  of  the  Cbetaceous  System 

Tlie  Cbalk. — The  highest  beds  of  Chalk  in  England  and  France 
consist  of 'a  pore  white  calcareous  mass,  usually  too  soft  for  a 
building-stone,  but  sometimes  passing  into  a  more  solid  state.  It 
consists,  almost  entirely,  of  calcium  carbonate  (95-98  per  cent.).  The 
stratification  is  often  obscure,  except  where  rendered  distinct  by  in- 
terstratified  layers  of  flint,  a  few  inches  thick,  occasionally  in  con- 
tinuous beds,  but  oftener  in  nodules,  and  recurring  at  intervals 
generally  from  two  to  four  feet  distant  from  each  other.  This  Upper 
Chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  the  descending  order,  by  a  great  mass 
of  Lower  or  Grey  Chalk,  without  flints,  below  which  comes  the  Chalk 
Marl,  in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of  argillaceous  matter. 
The  united  thickness  of  the  three  divisions  in  the  South  of  England 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  1,000  feet. 

The  area  over  which  the  Chalk  preserves  a  nearly  homogeneous 
aspect,  is  so  vast,  that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of  discovering 
any  analogous  deposits  of  recent  date.  Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform 
aspect  and  composition,  is  met  with  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction,  from  the  North  of  Ireland  to  Southern  Russia  and  the 
Crimea,  a  distance  of  about  1,140  geographical  miles ;  and  in  an 
opposite  direction  it  extends  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  south 
of  Bordeaux,  a  distance  of  about  840  geographical  miles.  In  Southern 
Russia,  at  Kharkov,  it  is  over  1,800  feet  thick,  and  retains  the  same 
mineral  character  as  in  France  and  England,  with  the  same  fossils, 
including  Inoceramus  CuvieHy  Sow.,  Belemmtellamticronataf  Schlot., 
and  Ostrea  vesicularis,  Lam.  (fig.  280,  p.  258). 
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Ordinary  white  chalk  consists  of  broken  and  entire  Foraminifera, 
with  fragments  of  Inoceramus  and  other  molluscan  shells,  and  the 
minute  Goocoliths  and  Bhabdoliths  already  described  as  occurring  in 
Globigerina-ooze.    (See  figs.  22-28,  p.  50.) 

Sometimes  chalk  can  be  found  which,  when  carefully  washed 
with  water,  yields,  under  the  microscope,  besides  the  worn-down 
material,  minute  oval  or  circular-outlined  Coccoliths ;  and  often  excel- 
lent specimens  of  Olobigerina  &uZZoi^es,  D'Orb.,  and  other  Foraminifera 
may  be  obtained.  By  soaking  chalk  in  Canada  balsam  and  then 
cutting  sections  when  it  has  become  dry,  the  Foraminifera  and  other 
shells  become  more  frequently  visible  than  might  be  expected. 
The  commonest  genera  of  the  Foraminifera  in  the  Chalk  are  Olobi- 
geriruif  Rotaliay  Textularia^  Nodosaria,  and  Cristellaria, 


The  origin  of  the  flints,  which 
form  such  a  conspicuons  feature  of 
the  Upper  White  Chalk  of  England, 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
There  are  several  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered before  an  explanation  should 
be  attempted.     Silica  in  the  form 
of  nodules  of  flint  or  chalcedony  is 
not  restricted  to  the  chalk,  but  may 
be  found  in  nearly  every  great  se- 
ries of  sedimentary  rocks  from  the 
latest   Tertiary  to  the  Cambrian. 
The  chalk-flints,  when  in  nodular 
masses,  form  very  definite   lines, 
which  are  not  always  those  of  origi- 
nal deposition.     When  tabular  in 
form,  the  flints  are  often  found  in 
joints  and  fissures  which  cross  the 
lines  of  bedding  at  different  angles 
and  reach  up  to  the  surface.    Some 
flints  (not  the  tabular  masses  as  a 
rule)  contain  relics  of  organisms, 
such  as  Corals,  MoUusca,  Echinoder- 
mata,  &o. ;  while  some  sponges  enter 
largely  into  their  composition.  The 
original  siliceous   organisms    may 
remain  and  be  surrounded  by  chal- 
cedony, or  the  calcareous  shell  of 
a  .mollusc  or  cast  of  an  echinoderm 
may  be  found  in  the  flint  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  of  it.    Some- 
times not  a  trace  of  an  organism  is 
to  be  found  in  the  flint.  In  the  beds 
between  the  layers  of  flints,  siliceous 
replacements  of  the  calcium  carbo- 
nate of  mollusca  and  echinodermata 
are  common.    In  some  chalks,  that 
of   Yorkshire    for   instance,  there 
bas   been   much    replacement    of 
calcium  carbonate  by  silica,  a  cherty 
character  being  produced.    Micro- 
scopic study  of  flints  shows  that 
they  are  formed  from  ordinary  chalk 
by  the  replacement  of  the  calcium 
carbonate  by  silica.    The  extent  to 


which  the  colloid  silica  (opal)  has 
been  converted  into  chalcedony 
or  cryptoorystalline  silica,  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases. 

The  flints  and  other  siliceous 
bodies  are  the  result  of  the  action 
of  silica  in  solution  upon  the  cal- 
careous rock,  during  and  after  its 
formation ;  fimts  are  pseudomorphs, 
or  replacements  of  calcium  carbo- 
nate by  silica.  The  source  of  the 
silica  may  be  explained  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Badiolaria,  DiatomacesB, 
and  sponges  with  siliceoas  skeletons 
in  the  deposits.  The  tabular  fiints 
have  been  formed  along  planes  where 
solutions  of  silica  have  percolated, 
and  the  same  may  sometimes  be 
the  case  with  the  nodular  flints. 
There  are,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Badiolaria,  Diatomaceae,  and 
siliceous  Spongida  forming  de- 
posits on  the  floor  of  the  existing 
ocean. 

Potstones.  Siliceous 

spongres  of  the  chalk. — A 
more  difficult  problem  is  presented 
by  the  occurrence  of  certain  huge 
fiints,  or  potstones  as  they  are 
called  in  Norfolk,  occurring  singly, 
or  arranged  in  nearly  continuous 
columns  at  right  angles  to  the  ordi- 
nary and  horizontal  layers  of  small 
flints.  The  accompanying  drawing 
of  a  chalk-pit  at  Horstead,  Norfolk, 
will  illustrate  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  these  potstones.  The  potstones, 
many  of  them  pear-shaped,  are 
usually  about  three  feet  in  height 
and  one  foot  in  their  transverse 
diameter,  placed  in  vertical  rows, 
like  pillars,  at  irregular  distances 
from  each  other,  but  usually  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  though 
sometimes  nearer  together,  as  in 
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the  sketch  (Gg.  266).  Theae  tows 
did  not  tenniuate  dovnwaids  in 
an;  inetance  wbich  is  seen,  nor 
npwarda,  except  at  the  point  where 
thej  were  cut  o9  abruptly  bj  the 


Fiom  a  draniDK  bf  Mib.  Gudd. 

Tiew  of  a  chali-pit  at  Kaistead,  near  Norwioh.  ihowing  tbe  pi>sit[OD  0[  Cbe 

polatones.    (PanmoudiB.) 

orertying  bed  of  graTsl.  At  Uie  don,  the  largest  of  whieb  waa  of 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  verti*  granite,  and  we^hed  about  fort; 
eal  pilee  of  potstonea  ate  much  pounds,  aecompuiied  b;  pebbles 
farther  apart  ttoja  each  other.   Dr.  p|„  ^j_ 

Bucklaud  has  described  vety  simi- 
lar phenomena  as  characteFisii^ 
the  Chalk  on  the  north  coast  of 
Antrim  in  Ireland.  It  has  been 
aapposed  that  these  '  Paratnoudra ' 
represent  gigantic  aponges  of  the 
CretaceoUB  period,  Whetler  this 
be  really  the  case  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that    the   Hexactinellid    and 

greatly  resemble  thoRe  of  the  chalk, 
and  present  the  peculiar  atructure 
which  is  found  in  the  Ventriculites 


\  ODil  gronpa  of 
peUblea  In  obKlk.— The  occur- 
rence here  and  there  in  the  white 
ohalk  of  the  South  of  England  of 
isolated  pebbles  of  quartz  and 
green    schist    has    justly    excited 

laed  that  they  bad  been  dropped 
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and  fine  und  like  tliat  o(  a  beach,  egusitoi  in  Uie  southern  hemiiphere, 

bu  been  shown  b^  Hr.  Ckdwin-  we  cui  the  more  eaait;  beliere  tliat, 

AnBten  to  be  ineiplicable  except  by  eren  daring  the  Cretaceoue  epoch, 

the  agency  of  flfrating  ice.    If  we  ssBuming    thut    the    clunate    wu 

conetder  Uiat  icebergs  now  reaoh  milder,  iragmente  of  coaet-Lce  mBiy 

40°  nodh  latitude  in  the  AUantic.  hare  floated  oDcaBlonalty  as  far  us 

and    MTeral    degrees    nearer    the  the  south  of  England. 


a.  Ude  Tlsw.    h.  Bue  ot  the  shell  on  wUch  batb  the  oral 
placed  ;  the  anal  bshig'ttt  tHe  imaller  e 

Chalk,  upper  aud 
d. 

Pig,  mil.                        Hg,  m. 

Fig,  Wt, 

the  genera,  lite  Echinocorys  [Ananchytea,  see  fig.  3G8),  are  exolaBive]; 
Cretaceoaa,  Among  the  Crinoidea,  the  Maraitjiites  (fig,  271)  is  a 
characteristic  genus.     Among  tbe  mollusca,  the  Cephalopoda  are 
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Tepreseilted  bj  Ammonites,  Ba/^lites  (fig.  292,  p.  261),  and  Belemni- 
UUa  (fig.  442,  p.  S2T).  Althoagb  theie  are  eight  or  mois  speoiea  of 
Ammonites  and  six  of  them  peculiar  to  it,  this  group  is  muoh  Icbb 
luUy  Tepiesented  than  in  each  oi  the  other  subdivlaiona  of  the  Upper 
Cretooeoua. 


Iferrtro/ato 

blpHcala. 

Br«cU,l. 

or  sttaclwl  nlT 

Upper 

Upper  Chalk. 

Among  the  Braohiopoda  in  the  White  Chalk,  the  Terebrattdis 
are  very  abundant  (see  figs.  276,  29S}.  With  these  are  aesociated 
some  forms  of  oygter  (fig.  280),  «nd  other  bivalves  (figs.  276, 
279). 


Upper  Clwlk  uid  Upper  Oreeaaod.  WbIM  Ctialk. 

Among  the  bivalve  mollusca,  no  form  marks  the  Cretaceous  era 
in  Europe,  America,  and  India  in  a  mora  striking  manner  than  the 
eitinet  genus  Inoceramus  (fig.  281),  the  sheila  of  which  are  die- 
tingaished  by  a  Gbrons  texture,  and  are  often  met  with  in  fragments 
having  probably  been  extremely  friable. 
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The  Bingular  order  oiilled  Rudates  hj  Lamarok,  herenCtei  to  be 
mantioued  aa  extremely  ohuacteriatic  of  the  ahalb  oi  Soathern 
Earope,  hsa  speoies  (Sgs.  383-286)  in  the  Chalk  of  England. 


Sadloltla  Unrlonl,  Uaat.    Houghton,  Suenx.    Wbitc  OhsH. 
Ftg.  atS.  Two  ImUTldnab  deprived  of  tb^  npper  TslTea,  tidherlns  together. 

iS4.  TranaTena  secdoD  ot  part  of  the  wall  of  theihell,  magnlBed  to  iho 

gtrnotiuE. 
1S«.  YertlcBl  aeotlon  of  Che  stmu. 
On  tbe  aide  where  the  shell  la  thiniuflt,  t' 
Hponding  loternal  ridffe,  a.  b,  A^.  282»  283  ; 
In  these  flgnns.    The  nppsr  oi  opercnlBr  vs 

The  general  absence  o(  univalve  mollusoa  in  the  Chalk  of  England 
is  vetjmarked.  Of  Bryozoa  there  is  an  abundance,  sach  as  Esckara 
and  Escharina  (liga.  2S6,  287).  These  and  other  organic  bodies, 
especially  Bpongee,  such  as  Ventrieulitei  (fig.  267),  are  dispersed  in- 


■Jiamidlin!la.<:oldl.    White  Chalk. 


difFeiently  through  the  soft  chalk  and  hard  flint,  and  some  of  the  flinty 
nodules  owe  their  irregulftc  forms  to  enclosed  sponges,  such  as  fig.  288 
a,  where  the  hoOona  in  the  exterior  are  caused  by  the  branches  of 
a  aponge  (fig.  288,  b),  seen  on  breaking  open  the  fiint. 
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The  remains  of  fieheB  of  the  Upper  Cretoceons  formations  aousist 
ehieflj  of  teeth  beloagitig  to  the  sbaik  lamil;,  of  the  geoera  Lamna 
and  Olodua,  tor  instanM.  Some  ot  the  genera  are  oonunon  to  Uie 
-Tertiaiy  formations,  bat  man;  are  distinot.     To  the  latter  belong! 
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the  genua  Ptych/idus  (fig.  399),  which  ia  allied  to  the  living  Port- 
•Tackson  shark,  Ceitraceon  FhiIIq>pi.  Cuv.,  the  anterior  teeth  ol  which 
(aee  fig.  390,  a)  ale  shairp  and  cutting,  while  the  posterior  or  palatal 
teeth  {b)  aie  flat.  The  Teleoatean  division,  to  which  moat  of  the  living 
boo;  fishes  belong,  appeaia  to  have  been  tairl;  represented  in  Greta- 
oeons  times,  and  it  is  represented  bj  specieB  of  Beryx.B,  genus  still  exist- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana.  But 
we  meet  with  no  bones  of  land  animals,  nor 
any  terreatrial  or  flnviatile  sheUs,  nor  any 
plants,  except  seaweede,  and  here  and  there 
a  piece  of  dnft-wood.  All  the  appearances 
concur  in  leading  us  to  conclude  that  the 
ChsJk  was  the  product  of  an  open  sea  of 
great  depth. 

The  collector  of  fossils  from  the  Chalk 
was  formerly  puzzled  by  meeting  with  cer- 
tain bodies  which  were  called  '  larch -cones,' 
which  were  afterwards  recognised  bj  Dr. 
Bnckland  to  be  the  excrement  of  fisb  Coproi 
(fig.  291).  They  are  composed  in  great  part 
of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Certain  bands  in  the  Chalk  are  found  largely  converted  into 
calcium  phoephata,  and  constitute  a  valuable  manure.  Of  these 
phosphatic  chalks  we  have  an  example  in  this  country  at  Taplow. 

The  Middle  and  Lower  Chalk  have  yielded  twenty -five  species  of 
Ammjmites,  of  which  one  halt  are  peculiar  to  theae  divisions.  The 
genera  Baculites,  Hamites,  ScapMtes,  Turrilites,  Nautilus,  and 
BeUmvitella,  are  also  represented.  At  the  top  of  the  Middle  Chalk 
ia  found  the  hard  cream-coloured  Chalk-rock.  Belov;  this  is  a  thiok- 
neas  of  at  leaat  220  feet  o£  Chalk,  with  some  few  filnt  bands  near  the 
top.  This  part  is  full  of  fragments  of  shells,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  zones— the  zone  of  JBolaater  planus,  Mant.,  at  the  top,  that  of 
Terebratulina  graeUis,  Schloth,,  next  below,  and  at  the  bottom  the  zone 


■ncepi,  L 


1.,  i.    Lower  ChBlk. 


ot  Inoceramis  labiatus,  Schloth.  These  zones  rest  upon  the  gritty  and 
nodular  chalk  known  as  the  Melbourn  Bock,  which  forma  the  base  of 
the  series.  It  contains  the  Inoceratnus  just  noticed,  with  Echinoamiia 
Kibrotundiu,  Mant.,  &c.  The  Middle  Chalk  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
continental  Turonian,  and  there  is  a  considerable  palieontologioal 
break  between  it  and  the  underlying  Cenonunian  or  Lower  Chalk 
with  Chalk-marl. 

The  fairly  well  defined  bed  of  yellowish  gritty  chalk,  referred  to 
under  the  name  ot '  Melbourn  Bock,'  may  be  seen,  in  some  plaees  in 
Uie  south-east  of  England,  in  oliS  sectious  lying  below  the  Chalk 
without  flints.  It  contains  Actitiocamax  (Belenmitella)  plenus,  Blain. 
sp.,  and  Badiolitts  Morioai,  Mant.  It  merges  downwards  into  the 
Grey  Chalk,  which  is  somewhat  grey  in  colour  and  destitute  of  flints. 
The  Lower  Cbatk  contains  several  zones  ot  fossils,  of  which  that 
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JQSt  mentioneil  may  be  conaidered  the  top.  Beneath  the  zone  with 
Actmocamax  (BelannUella)  plenui,  Blain.  sp.,  ib  that  oi  HolatUr 
tubglohosut,  A^.,  and  Daeoidea  cylindrica,  Ag.  A  lower  zone  con- 
tains Ammcniles  (Acanthoceras)  rothomagensis,  De£r.,  A.  (Schloen- 
bachia)  varicms,  J.  Sow.,  and  PecUn  Btaveri,  Son. 

Fig.  298. 


Ammonila  (jlam/iMerai)  reHamtigniU.  DeEr.,  f    Chalk-marl, 
fiaok  and  sid«  lien. 

In  the  neighboarhood  of  Duustabie,  the  hard  Tottemhoe  Btone 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Ore;  Challc,  and  both  oirerlie  the  true  Chalk- 

Chalk-marl.— Ibis  is  an  argillaoeous  ohalk,  and  it  forms  nith 
the  next  diviaion  the  base  ot  the  true  Chalk  formation.    It  is  seen 

Fig.  IH.  We.  IH. 


Scaphan  m/nalii.  Sow.,  J. 
DoraotsliiTC 


at  Folkestone  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  contains  amongat  the 
common  fossOe  Scaphites  irqualis,  Sow.  (fig.  29S),  TwrUitea  coitattu, 
Lam.  (&g.  294),  Ammoniles  {Acantlioeeras)  ifanUlli,Bovi.,nni Lima 
ghbosa,  Sow. 


".] 


UPPER   QKEENSAND 


Chtorilic  Marl. — This  jellow  or  whituh  chalky  marl  contains 
grainB  ot  glaneonlte,  and  phosphatic  nodnlea.  It  yields  Ammonitet 
(AcanthoiXTaa)  MantelU,  Sow.,  A.  {Schioenbacbia)  variant,  3.  Sow., 
A.  {Acanthocerai)  laticlamua,  Sharpe,  NauUltu  lam^ttu,  D'Orb., 
Terebratula  b^licaia.  Sow.,  Ac. 

The  Oreentand  of  Cambridge,  a  bed  about  a  foot  thick,  lying  at 
the  base  of  the  chalk  of  Cambridge,  is  a  gUuoonitio  marl  with  pboB- 
phatio  nodules,  lolled  tosaila,  and  erratia  blocks.  It  is  the  eqoi^ent 
of  the  Chloritic  marl,  lorms  the  base  ot  the  Chalk-marl,  and  rcEts 
nnooulonnably  on  the  Oanlt,  from  the  denadation  of  which  itB  rolled 
tosuls  have  been  derived.    Numerons  reptilian  and  other  bones  have 


Fig.  39e. 


Fie.  S8T. 


\.    Upper  GrepDsuid 


been  found  in  this  deposit  belonging  to  Chelonians,  Lacertilia,  Croco- 
diles (Polyptychodon),  Dinosauria,  Mosaaauria,  many  species  ot 
Pterodactyltis,  small  and  large,  and  apecies  of  Fle^josavna  and 
Ichthyoaaitirua.  Two  species  of  true  birds  occur  (belonging  to  the  genns 
Enaliomia),  and  Professor  E.  G.  Seeley  considers  them  to  have  been 
swimming  birds. 

The  Bed  Chalk  of  Hanatanton  is  probably  of  about  tbe  same 
geological  age  as  the  Cambridge  GreenBarid,  its  colour  being  due  to 
oxidation  of  the  glauconite. 

Upper  Oreensand, — The  sandy  strata  ot  this  age,  oiten  greenish  in 
colour,  are  not  very  readily  separable  from  the  Chatk-marl.  The  for- 
mation may  be  divided  into  an  upper  zone  with  Fecten  aspcT,  Lam., 
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and  a  lovrei  with  Amtjtonitai  {Schlocnbachia)  roatraiut,  J.  Sow.  But 
there  is  a  miitnre  of  Chalk-marl,  Chloritic-mart,  and  even  of  Qanlt 
species  in  this  series,  so  that  it  Is  ver;  debateable  ground.  It  is 
well  developed  in  Devon  and  Somerset.  The  WarminHtet  beds  con- 
tain Micrabacia  cortmula,  Edw.  and  H.,  Oitrea  earinata,  Lam.  (fig. 
297),  Ptcttn  asper,  Lam.,  TerebTatUla  MpHcata,  8ow.,  and  the  Black- 
down  beds  have  Trigonia  aiieformii.  Park.,  Feeten  (Janira)  quin- 
qaecostatus,  Bow.  (fig.  299),  and  Exogyra  arnica.  Lam. 

The  development  of  this  series  Is  sUght  in  the  Kentish  area,  but 
it  is  well  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  again  in  Antrim. 

Among  the  characteristic  moUasca  of  the  Upper  Oreensand  may 
be  mentioned  TerebrirostTa  lyra,  Sow.  (Gg.  298),  Peettn  guinque- 
costatus.  Sow.  (iig.  399),  and  Oalrea  eohimba,  Lam.  (fig.  296?. 

The  Cephalopoda  are  abundant ;  40  species  of  Ammonites  are 
now  known,  10  being  peculiar  to  this  subdivisioa,  and  the  rest 
common  to  the  beds  immediately  above  or  below. 

Oanlt. — The  lowest  member  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  gronp, 
asuati;  about  100  feet  thick  in  the  8.E.  of  England,  is  provinciall; 
termed  Oault.    It  is  a  stiff  dark-blue  marl,  aometimee  intermixed 

Fig.  301. 


with  greensand.  Messrs.  De  Bance  and  Price  have  shown  that  one  ol 
the  best  sections  is  at  Copt  Point,  near  Folkestone,  where  the  upper 
and  lower  divisions  of  the  series  can  be  seen.  The  npper  division 
contains  Ammoniles  {Schloenba4:hia)  rostratus.  Sow.,  Kingena  iipta, 
Defr.,  Scaphitea  (eqiuilis.  Sow.,  Ammonitei  (Sckloenbachia)  orisfalus. 
De  Luc.,  and  nearly  half  of  its  species  pass  up  into  the  superincum- 
bent beds.  The  lower  division  rests  on  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  over- 
laps them,  and  lies  in  turn  on  the  various  beds  of  the  Jurassic  system, 
showing  the  physical  break  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous 
formations.  About  one-eighth  only  of  the  fossils  pass  from  the  Lower 
into  the  Upper  Gaolt.  The  lower  division  contains  AmnumUet 
{Hoplites)  auntua.  Sow.,  A.  (Hc^lilet)  lautJts,  Sow.,  Solarium  moniU- 
ferum,  Mich.,  Ancyhceras  spinigerum,  D'Orb.  (fig.  801),  numerons 
corals  and  crabs,  and  species  of  Crwceras  and  HamiUs. 

The  great  break  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  is  shown 
by  the  remarkable  unconformity  and  overlap  (overstep)  of  the  ehalk 
on  all  the  other  straU.     (See  fig.  100,  p.  101). 

The  researches  of  M.  Barrois,  Mr.  Price,  and  other  authors  have 
shown  that  the  English  Upper  CretaoeousconsiBtB  of  a  number  of  sub- 
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divisions  or  zones,  each  characterised  by  a  peculiar  assemblage 
of  fossils.    These  zones  are  as  follows : — 


/ 


Zone    of   Belemnitella   mucronata, 


Senonian      , 
(Upper  Chalk)] 


Turonian 
(Middle  Chalk) 


11 
11 
11    11 

11    11 

11 


Cenomanian 
(Lower  Chalk  and^ 
U.  Greensand) 


Albian  (Gault)  < 


Schloth. 
„  Belemnitella  quadrataiDeh. 
„  Marsupites 

Micraster      cor-anguinum, 

Forbes    • 
Micraster  cor-tesUidmariu/m, 
Goldf. 
„  Holaster     plantis,     Mant. 
(Chalk  Bock) 
Zone     of     Terebratulina    gracilis^ 
Schloth. 
„    „  JnoceramtisZa&ia^t^,  Schloth., 
I  9Xidi  BhynchoneUaCtmerit^Qw, 

I  Zone  of  Belemrdtella  (AcHnocamax) 
plena,   Blain.  (Melboum 
Bock) 
„  Ammonites    (Acanthoceras) 
rothomagensis,  Defr. 
Holaster  suhglohosus,  Ag. 
Ammonites  {Schloenbachia) 
varianSy  Sow.,  and  Rhyn- 
chonella  Martini^  Mant. 
Plocoscyphia  m^andrinay  Bom.  sp. 
„  Pecten  asper,  Lam. 
/  Zone  of  Ammonites  (Schloenbachia) 
inflattiSj  Sow. 
Kingena  lima,  Defr. 
Amm^onites  (Schloenbachia) 

varicostiSf  Sow. 
Ammonites  (Schloenbachia)  \ 
cristatus,  De  Luc.  I  Junction 

„  Ammomtes(HopUtes)auritus,  i      bed 

Sow.  ; 

„  Ammomtes  (Hoplites)  dena-  \ 

rvus,  Sow. 
„  Ammonites  (HopUtes)lauttLSi 
Sow. 
Ammonites  (Schloenbachia) 
Delarueit  D'Orb. 
,,    „  Crustacea 

„  Ammonites    (Hoplites)   a/u- 

ritus,  Sow.  var. 
„  Ammonites  (Hoplites)  inter- 
ruptus,  Brug. 
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11    11 
11    »> 


»»    »» 
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11    11 
11    11 

11    It 


11 


11 


11 


11    11 


11 


11 


Upper 
Gault 


.  Lower 

/■Gault 


UPPEB  NEOCOMIAN   (*  LOWEB  GREENSAND  *) 

The  sands  which  crop  out  beneath  the  Gault  in  Wiltshire,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex  are  sometimes  in  the  uppermost  part  pure  white,  at  other 
times  of  a  yellow,  green,  or  brown  colour,  and  some  of  the  beds  con- 
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tain   mncb   fermginona  matter.    At  Hythe  the;  oontain  layers  of 
caleBTeoas  rock  and  chert,  snd  at  Maidstone  and  other  parts  of  Kant 
the  limestone   called   Eentish   Bag   is 
Fig.  103.  intercalated.  This  aomewhat  sandy  and 

calcareous  rock  torma  strata  two  feet 
thick,  alternating  with  quartzose  sand. 
The  total  thickness  of  these  sandaloDe 
and  calcareona  heds  is  lees  than  300  feet, 
and  the  Hythe  beds  are  seen  to  leat 
immediately  on  a  gee;  clay,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  allude  as  the  Atherfield 
clay.  Among  the  fossils  of  the  Hythe 
beds  we  may  mention  Nautilus  plicatus, 
Aa«(n«jp(i«nttSow,i,in  ^ow.  (fig.  302),  Ancyloceroi  IScaphitee) 
FtttoD'i MDBog,  gigaStD'Oih.  (fig.  303) — which  has  been 

aptly  described  e.s  an  Ammonite  more 
or  less  miooiled— TVijonw  caudata,  Ag.  (fig.  306),  Gervillia  aneeps, 
Desh.  (fig.  801) — a  bivalve  genus  allied  to  Avicula — and  Terebratida 
leHa,  Sow.  (fig.  306).    In  fermginons  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Wilt- 
rig.  303. 


XJppft 


shire  is  foaod  the  remarkable  shell  called  Diceras  LotudaUi,  3ow. 
(fig.  307),  belonging  to  the  Chamidie,  which  abounds  in  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Neocomian  of  Sonthem  Europe. 

M.  Barrois  and  other  authors  regard  the  Folkestone  beds  or  '  Car 
stone,'  which  form  the  upper  member  of  the  Lower  Greensond,  as 
being  closely  connected  with  the  Oault,  and  they  believe  that  an 
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onoonformit;  accomptknied  b;  a  great  ohange  in  toaailB  exist?  between 
the  Folheetone  beda  and  the  undetlying  members  of  (he  '  Lower 
Qieeosand.'   If  this  view  be  correct,  the  Folkestone  beds  wOl  have  to 
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o.Thebiv»lTCBhfLl. 
b.  Oast  of  ODe  of  the  Tslvea  enlarged. 

be  removed  from   the   Neocomian    and    groaped  with   the   Upper 
CietaceoQs. 

Atlierfl«ld  olay.— We  mentioned  before  thai  the  Eythe  eyries 
rests  on  a  giej  clay.  This  cla;  is  onl;  of  sUght  thickness  in  Kent 
and  Sarrej,  but  is  better  developed  at  Atherfield,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  difference,  indeed,  in  mineral  character  and  thickness 
of  the  Upper  Neooomian  formation  near  Folkestone,  and  the  corre- 
sponding beda  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  about  100  miles  dis- 
tant, is  trul;  remarkable.  In  the  latter  place  we  find  no  limestone 
answering  to  the  Kentish  Ra^,  and  the  entire  thickness  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Atherfield  cla;  to  the  top  of  the  Keocomian,  instead  of 


being  less  than  300  feet  as  in  £ent,  is  given  by  the  late  Professor  E. 
Forbes  as  843  feet,  which  be  divides  into  sixty-three  strata,  forming 
three  groups.  The  uppermost  of  these  consists  of  ferrnginouB  sands ; 
the  second  of  sands  and  clay,  and  the  third  or  lowest  of  a  brown  clay 
abounding  in  fossils. 

Pebbles  of  quartzoae  sandstone,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate,  together 
with  grains  of  chlorite  and  mica,  occur  in  the  Lower  Oreenaand  of 
Sarrey ;  and  fragments  and  water-worn  fossils  of  the  Jurassic  rocks 

rt  plainly,  as  Mr.  Godmin-Ansten  hae  shown,  of  the  nature  of 
pre-existing  formations,  by  the   wearing  down  of    which   the 
Neocomian  beds  were  formed.    The  land  consisting  of  suoh  rocks 
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ytoB  dotibtlesa  aabmerged  before  the  origiu  of  the  Cb&lk,  a  deposit 
which  was  formeil  in  a  more  open  ami  probabi;  deeper  sea,  aad  in 
clearer  waters. 

Among  the  shells  of  the  Atherfield  da;  the  most  cbaraoteristic, 
perhaps,  is  the  large  Perna  MulUti,  Sow.,  of  which  a  redaoed  figure 
is  here  given  (flg.  308). 

Bpaeton  clajr On  the  coast  beneath  the  Chalk  of  Flam- 

borongh  Head,  in  Yorkshire,  an  arglllaoeous  formation  crops  out, 
oalled  the  Speeton  cla;.    It  is  Beveral 
vfg.Xi.  hundred  (eet  in  thickness,  and   its 

palteontological  relations  have  been 
worked  oat  b;  Professor  Judd,  and 
Inter  by  Mr.  Lamplugh,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  it  is  separable  into 
three  divisions,  the  uppermost  of 
which,  150  feet  thick,  and  containing 
87  species  of  mollusoa,  deoidedl; 
belongs  to  the  Atherfield  elay  and 
associated  strata  of  Hythe  and 
Folkestone,  ahead;  described.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  Pema  Mulleti 
Deah.  (fig.  308),  and  Terebratula sella. 
Sow.  (flg.  306),  and  b;  Ammonites 
(flbp'ttes)  Deihayesii,  Leym.  (fig,  809),  a  well-known  Hytheand  Ather- 
field (oasil.  Remains  of  skeletons  of  the  genera  Pleeiasavirus  and 
TeUoiaurus  have  been  obtained  from  this  clay.  A.t  the  base  ol  this 
upper  division  of  the  Speeton  clay  there  oooura  a  layer  of  Urge 
Beptaria.  formerly  worked  for  the  manutaoture  of  cement.  This  bed 
is  crowded  with  tosHilB,  especially  AmtwniUs,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  size. 


aD,BnglBiid;Ulddle 
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femgiaona  aands  aboat  twent;  feet  thick,  beneath  vbich  are  beds  of 
elay  and  limestone  about  fitty  feet  thick,  with  an  interesting  suite  of 
foBsilB,  among  which  ore  PKten  cinctus.  Saw.  |(ig.  SlOj,  from  9  to  13 
inches  in  diameter,  Ancylocercu  LHwaUii,  Lereilli  (fig.  311),  and 
some  40  other  shells,  man;  of  them  common  to  the  Middle  Speeton 
claf ,  abont  to  be  mentioned.  As  Ammonites  {Placetiticeras)  clypei- 
formit,  D'Orb.,  and  Terebratula  hippopvs,  BOm.,  Found  in  these  D«de, 
(JiaraoteriBe  the  Middle  Neooomian  of  the  Continent,  it  is  to  this  stage 
that  the  Tealb;  series  must  be  assigned. 

The  middle  division  of  the  Speeton  oiny,  oocaning  at  Speeton 
below  the  cement-bed,  before  alladed  to,  is  150  feet  thick  and 
oontains  about  39  speoiee  of  molluaca,  hall  of  which  are  common  to 
the  oierljing  cla;.  Among  the  shells  are  Ancyheeraa  DttvaUii, 
LereilU  (flg.  311)  and  Fecten  cinclm.  Sow.  (Sg.  310). 

boirer  Veoeamlmn. — In  the  lower  division  of  the  Speeton  day, 
300  feet  thick,  46  species  of  mollusca  have  been  foand,  and  tbree 
divisions,    each    charaoterised    b;   its 
peculiar  ammonite,  have  been  noticed.  Flu.  als. 

The  central  zone  is  marked  by  Ammo- 
nUa  {Ht^liUi)  7>oricus,  Schloth.  (see 
fig.  312).  On  the  Continent  these  beds 
are  well  known  by  their  corresponding 
fosaila,  the  Hils-thon  and  conglomerate 
of  the  North  of  Germany  agreeing  with 
the  Middle  and  Lower  Speeton  ;  the 
latter  of  wbich,  with  the  Eame  mineral 
characters  and  fossils  as  in  Yorkshire, 
is  also  fonnd  in  the  little  island  of 
Heligoland.  A^monUa(HoplU»in«r1im, 

^RTAAlden  rormaittoii — Beneath  sohintb.,  not  ^le.   Lonai 

the  Atherfleld  clay  or  Upper  Neocomian  NaMomlan.    Speeton. 

of  the  S.E.  of  England,  a  freshwater  or 

delta  formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealden,  which,  althongh  it 
occapies  a  small  horizontal  area  in  Europe,  as  compared  with 
the  Chalk  and  the  marine  Neocomian  beds,  ia  nevertheless  of 
great  geological  interest,  since  the  embedded  remains  give  as  some 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  epoch.  The  name  of  Wealden  was  given  to  this 
gronp  because  it  was  first  studied  in  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex,  called  the  Weald ;  and  we  ace  indebted  to  Dr.  Mont^  for 
having  sllown,  in  IS32,  in  his  '  Geology  of  Snssei,'  that  the  whole 
group  was  ol  fluviatile  origin.  In  proof  of  this  he  called  attention 
to  the  entire  absence  of  Ammonites,  Belemnitee,  Brachiopoda, 
Echinodermata,  Corals,  and  other  marine  fossils,  so  characteristic 
of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oohtic  strata  below,  and 
to  the  presence  of  Paludince,  Melaniie,  Cyrene,  and  various  fluviatile 
shells,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  the  trunks  and 
leaves  of  land,  plants. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  that  of  a  dense  mass  of 
porely  freshwater  origin  underlying  a  deep. sea  deposit  (a  phenome- 
non with  which  we  have  since  become  familiar)  waa  received,  at  first, 
with  no  small  doubt  and  increduUty.  But  the  relative  position  of 
the  beds  is  unequivocal ;  the  Weald  clay  being  distinctly  seen  to  pass 
beneath  the  A^erfleld  clay  in  various  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
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Saasex,  and  to  reappear  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  bass  of  the  Cre- 
taceoas  aerieB,  being,  no  doubt,  continuous  far  beneath  the  sortaoe, 
as  indioated  b;  the  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  318). 


3T  Lower  Greensuid) 


They  are  alao  foand  ocoupjing  the  same  relative  position  below  the 
chalk  in  the  peninanla  of  Furbeck,  where,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  they  rest  on  strata  referable  to  the  Upper  Oolite. 

Weald  Clay. — The  upper  division,  or  Weald  clay,  1,000  feet  thick, 
is,  in  great  part,  of  freshnater  origin,  but  in  its  highest  portion 
contains  beds  of  ojstera  and  other  marine  shells  which  indicate 
flavio-marine  conditions.  The  uppermost  beds  are  not  only  con- 
fortaable  to  the  inferior  strata  of  the  overlying  Neocomian,  but  are 
of  similar  mineral  composition.    To  explain  this,  we  may  snppose 


PiB.ai 


FlE.  SK. 


that,  as  the  delta  oC  a  great  river  was  tranquilly  subsiding,  so  as  to 
allow  the  sea  to  encroach  upon  the  space  previously  occupied  by 
fresh  water,  the  river  stili  continued  to  carry  down  the  same  sediment 
into  the  sea.     In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  ma;  be  stated,  that 
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the  remains  of  the  Iffuanodon  MantelK,  Meyer,  and  also  apeoies  of  the 
geneia  Hifpsilopiuidon,  Pelorosaunis,  OrtUthopaia,  and  HyUsosaurut, 
gigantic  taireatiial  leptilesr  belonging  to  the  order  DinoBSuria,  have 
been  diaoovered  neur  Maidstone,  in  the  oveilying  Kentish  Bag.  or 
marine  limestone  ol  the  Upper  Neoonmian,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  elsevheie.  Hence  we  ma;  infer  that  some  of  the  Beptilia  whioh 
inhabited  the  coantrjr  ot  the  great  river  which  formed  the  Wealden 
delta,  oontinned  to  live  when  part  ot  the  dietriot  had  became  sabmerged 
beneath  the  sea.  Thns,  in  oar  own  times,  we  may  sappose  the  bones 
of  large  ciocadilea  to  be  frequently  entombed  in  recent  freshwater 
strata  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  But  If  part  of  that  delta  should 
sink  down  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  sea,  marine  lormations  might 

FLg,  31B. 


begin  to  accumolale  in  the  area  in  which  freshwater  beds  had 
previonsly  been  formed ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might  still  pour  down 
its  torbid  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  carry  seaward  the 
carcases  ot  the  same  species  ot  crocodile;  and  in  this  case  their  bones 
might  be  included  in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  freshwater 

Complete  skeletons  of  Iguanodon  have  been  found  in  Belgium, 
one  ol  which  showing  the  general  struoture  ol  thcEe  lemarkable 
extinct  reptiles  is  shown  in  fig.  316. 

OccaHionall;  bands  of  limestones  called  Sussex  Marble  occur  in 
the  Weald  clay,  almost  entirely  composed  ot  a  species  ol  PaludiTia, 
closely  resembling  the  common  P.  vivipara,  L.,  of  English  rivers. 


THE   HASTINGS   SAND 


prodaoing,  like  plates  ol  n 


CfprUea  ipintgtra,  Fitton. 


hCyprMiB. 


ifl».— TbJB  lowOT  dmBian  of  the  Wealden  constets 
of  sand,  sanclstODe,  calciferoas  grit,  clay,  and  shale  ;  the  argillaoeoas 
strata,  notwithgtanding  the  name,  piedominating  BOmawhat  ovet  the 
arenooeoas,  as  will  be  Been  by  leterottoe  to  the  following  geotion, 
drann  up  by  MeBsrs,  Drew  and  Foster,  of  the  Geologioal  Surrey  of 
Qreat  Britain : — 

Nunc*  or  SsbotdinBte  HLnenl  OompoilUon 

Fonutlniu.  M  Che  BUUa. 


lAshdown  Sand 


r  Blue  and  brovn  shale   and 
\     otay  with  a  little  oolo-grit    100 
/  Hard  sand  with  Bome  beds 
o(  oalo-grit 


The  piotnregque  seener?  of  the  '  High  Boaka '  and  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Tunbridge  Wells  is  caused  by  the  steep 
natnial  cliffs,  to  whidt  a  hard  bed  ot  white  sand,  oecurring  in  the 
upper  part  ot  the  Tunbddge  Wells  Sand,  mentioned  in  the  above 
table,  ^ves  rise.  ThiB  bed  of  '  rock-aand '  variea  in  thickness  from 
26  to  48  feet.  Large  masBes  of  it,  whioh  were  by  no  means  hard  or 
capable  of  making  a  good  building-stone.  £onn,  nevertheless,  pro- 
jecting rooks  with  perpendicular  laces,  and  resist  the  degrading 
action  of  the  river  because,  says  Mr.  Drew,  they  present  a  solid  mass 
without  planes  of  division.  The  oalcareoas  sandstone  and  grit  ot 
Tilgate  PoreBt,  near  Cuckfield,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  Igvano- 
don  and  Hylmosauma  were  first  foand  by  Dr.  Mantell,  constitute  an 
upper  member  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Band,  while  the  '  sand-rock  ' 
of  the  Hastings  cliffB,  about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  of  the  lower 
members  of  the  same  The  reptiles,  which  are  very  abundant  in 
this  division,  consist  partly  of  marine  saurians,  among  which  we 
find  the  Megak/sauTua  and  PUsiosaiirvs.  The  PterodactyVaa  is  also 
met  with  in  the  same  strata,  and  many  remains  ot  ChelonianB  of  the 
genera  Trionyx  and  Emys,  now  confined  to  tropical  regions. 

The  fiahes  of  the  Wealden  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  Ganoid 
and  Placoid  orders.    Among  them  the  teeth  and  scales  of  LtjAdvtv) 
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aie  most  widely  difFused  {see  hg.  319).  These  ganoids  were  allied  to 
(he  Lepidoatetu,  or  Gar-pike,  ol  the  Amerioan  rivetB.  The  whole 
body  was  covered  with  large  and  very  thick  rhotnboidBl  soales, 


L-nie  caldf,uU,1ltat.,i. 


having  the  exposed  part  coated  with  enamel.  Most  ot  the  speoiee 
of  this  genus  are  sappoaed  to  have  been  either  river-fish,  or  inhabi- 
tants oE  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  ei 
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At  diSerent  horizoDB  in  the  HaatingH  Sand  we  tind  ag&m  and 
agsiu  slabs  of  Bandstone  with  Btrong  ripple  m&rks,  and  between 
theae  El&bB  aie  beds  of  ola;  man;  jarda  thiok.  In  some  places,  as 
at  Stauimerham,  near  Horahwn,  there  are  indications  of  this  clay 
having  bean  axpoaed  so  aa  to  dry  and  crack  hefore  the  next  layer 
was  thrown  down  npon  it.  The  open  cracks  in  the  olay  have  served 
as  nionlds.  ol  which  oasts  have  been  taken  in  ralief,  and  which  are, 
therefore,  seen  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone  (see  fig.  321). 

Kear  the  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  occurs  in  which  are  in- 
numerable remains  of  afem.  apparently  a  Sphenopteris,  tbestems  and 
fronds  of  which  are  dispoeed  as  if  the  plants  were  standing  erect 
on  the  spot  where  they  originally  grew,  the  sand  having  been  gently 
deposited  upon  and  around  them  ;  and  similar  appearances  have 
been  remarked  in  other  places  in  this  formation.  In  the  same 
division  also  of  the  Wealden,  at  Cnokfield,  is  a  bed  ot  gravel  or  oon- 

Flg.SiJ. 


a.  Hwrly  perfeM  elieU.  i.  VerOetl 
section  if  nosUer  speclmsn,  sbowlng 
contlnuoOB  [idg«9,  m  in  Kertnaa, 

glomerate,  consisting  ot  water-worn  pebbles  of  qnartz  and  jasper, 
with  rolled  bones  of  reptiles.  These  must  have  been  dnfted  by  a 
current,  probably  in  water  ot  no  great  depth. 

From  such  facta  we  may  infer  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
thickness  of  this  division  ot  the  Wealden,  the  whole  of  it  was  a  delta 
deposit  in  water  of  a  moderate  depth,  and  often  extremely  shallow. 
This  idea  may  seem  startling  at  first,  yet  such  would  be  the  aaturaJ 
consequence  ot  a  gradual  and  continuous  sinking  of  the  sea-bottom 
in  an  estuary  or  bay,  Into  which  a  great  river  discharged  its  turbid 
waters  By  each  toot  of  subsidence,  the  fundamental  rook  would  be 
depressed  one  foot  farther  from  the  surface  ;  but  the  bay  would  not 
be  deepened,  if  newly  deposited  mud  and  sand  should  rai^  the 
bottom  one  foot.  On  the  contrary,  auoh  new  strata  of  sand  and  mud 
might  be  frequently  laid  dry  at  low  water,  or  overgrown  for  a  season 
by  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

mnfleld  ti»aa.  brMtklata  and  marine.— These  beds  are 
hiaher  than  the  Wealden  proper.  The  shells  of  the  Wealden  beda 
belong  to  the  genera  Jfriamopsts,  Mtiania,  Patudiiia,  Cyrena, 
Cycku,  Unio  (see  fig.  320).  and  others,  which  inhabit  estuaries, 
rivers  or  lakes ;  but  one  k>ed  baa  been  found  at  Punfleld,  in  Dorset- 
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shire,  where  the  genera  CorbuUit  MytiluSt  and  Oatrea  occur,  indica- 
ting a  brackish  state  of  the  water;  and  in  some  places  this  bed 
becomes  purely  marine,  containing  some  well-known  Neocomian 
fossils,  among  which  Ammonites  {Hoplites)  Deshayesii,  Leym  (fig. 
309)  may  be  mentioned.  Others  are  peculiar  as  British  fossils,  but  very 
characteristic  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Neocomian  of  the  North  of 
Spain,  and  among  these  the  Vicarya  Lujani,  De  Verneuil  (fig.  323), 
a  shell  allied  to  NerincBat  is  conspicuous.  The  middle  Neocomian 
beds  of  Spain,  in  which  this  shell  abounds,  attain  at  Utrillas  a  thick- 
ness of  580  feet,  and  contain  ten  beds  of  coal,  lignite,  or  jet,  which 
are  extensively  worked. 


The  classification  of  the  Creta- 
ceous strata  into  zones  distinguished 
by  groups  of  characteristic  fossils 
has  been  brought  about  by  the 
labours  of  the  French  geologists 
D'Orbigny,  Hubert,  and  Barrois. 
The  last-mentioned  author  has 
shown  how  this  classification  may 
be  applied  to  EngUsh  strata  in  his 
'  Becherches  sur  le  Terrain  Cr^tace 
Sup^rieur  de  I'Angleterre  et  de 
I'Irlande*  (1876).  Valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  Cretaceous  strata  of 
the  Wealden  area  and  the  Isle  of 


Wight  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey  on  those 
districts.  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  is  en- 
gaged upon  the  preparation  of  a 
memoir  on  the  Cretaceous  deposits 
of  England.  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume  has 
given  an  admirable  sketch  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  in  his 
memoir  published  in  the  'Proc. 
G-eol.  Assoc.,'  1894.  A  full  account 
of  the  Speeton  Clay,  with  figures  of 
its  fossils,  with  notes  on  its  relation 
to  strata  in  Bussia,  has  been  recently 
published  by  Lamplugh  and  Pavlov. 
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Classification  of  Jurassic  strata — Foraminifera,  Sponges,  Corals,  Echino- 
dermata,  Brachiopoda,  Lamellibranchiata,  Gastropoda,  and  Cephalo- 
poda of  Jurassic  rocks — Fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  oi  the 
Jurassic  rocks — Terrestrial  Flora  of  the  Jurassic  period — Purbeck 
strata — Purbeck  mammals — Dirt  beds — Portlandian — Kimeridge  Clay 
Coralline  Oolite — Oxford  Clay — Combrash — Forest  Marble — Great 
Oolite — Stonesfield  Slate  with  its  Mammalia — ^Inferior  Oolite — Upper 
Lias  sand  and  clay — Marlstone  and  Middle  Lias— White  Lias  and 
Bhestic  beds. 


Vomenolatnre  and  olasslfioatlon  of  the  Jnrasslo  strata. 

The  name  of  this  great  system  of  stratified  rocks  is  derived 
from  the  Jura  Mountains,  where  the  formations  are  admirably 
developed,  and  were  carefully  studied  by  Marcou.  In  England, 
and  also  in  France,  the  system  is  usually  divided  into  two 
members,  the  upper  of  which  is  called  *  Oolite,'  from  the  preva- 
lence in  it  of  limestones  of  oolitic  structure,  and  the  lower  *  Lias,' 
a  provincial  term  applied  to  the  finely  laminated  beds  of  clay 
and  limestone  of  which  it  is  chiefly  made  up.  In  Germany  the 
system  is  usually  divided  into  three  members,  which  bear  the 
names  of  White  Jura  or  Malm,  Brown  Jura  or  Dogger,  and 
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Black  Jura  or  Lias.    The  German  Dogger  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Lower  Oolite  of  England. 

It  was  while  studying  the  Jvirassic  rocks  that  William  Smith 
was  first  able  to  establish  the  important  principle  that  strata  can 
be  identified  by  their  organic  remains;  and  the  chief  sub- 
divisions of  the  Oolitic  and  Liassic  rocks  still  bear  the  names 
(often  of  provincial  origin)  first  applied  to  them  by  Smith.  The 
general  order  of  succession  and  approximate  thicknesses  of  the 
beds  of  this  system,  as  seen  in  the  south-west  of  England,  are 
given  in  the  following  table : — 


EH 

O 


O 

o 


{ 


upper  or 

Portland 

Oolites. 

Middle  or 
Oxford 
Oolites. 


Lower  or 

Bath 

Oolites. 


\ 


2^ 


[Purbeck  beds,  300  feet. 

\  Portland  Oolite  and  sand,  200  feet. 

i  Eimeridge  clay,  600  feet. 

Coral-rag  and  calcareous  grit  (coralline  Oolite 

or  Corallian),  250  feet. 
Oxford  clay,  with  Kellaways  rock,  600    feet 

(Callovian), 

/Combrash,  25  feet. 

Forest  marble  with  Bradford  clay,  150  feet. 
Great  Oolite  with  Stonesfield  slate,  120  feet. 
Fuller's  earth,  150  feet. 

Inferior  Oolite  (including  ragstones,  freestones^ 
the  ooHte-marl,  pea-grit,  and  sands),  270  feet] 

f  Midford  sand,  200  feet. 
^  Upper  Lias  clays,  200  feet. 

f  Marlstone  rock-bed,  400  feet. 
( Middle  Lias  clays,  400  feet. 

j  Lower  Lias  clays,  800  feet. 

^  Lower  Lias  limestone  and  shale,  800  feet. 


Upper 
Lias. 

Middle 
Lias. 

Lower 
Lias. 

White  Lias  and  Bhaetic  or  Avicula-contorta  beds. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  terms  Great  Oolite  and  Inferior 
Oolite  are  used  in  the  sense  of  principal  Oolitic  limestone  and 
lower  Oolitic  limestone. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  latinised  names  of 
the  local  designations  have  been  adopted  in  France,  and  are  not 
unfirequently  employed  in  this  country.  They  are  given  on 
pages  825,  326. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  speaking  generally,  the  Jurassic  strata 
of  the  south-west  of  England  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of 
three  great  masses  of  limestone,  or  sandstone,  alternating  with 
others  of  blue  clay  or  shale.  The  hard  limestones  and  sand- 
stones form  well-marked  escarpments,  which  appear  in  succes- 
sion beyond  that  of  the  chalk,  and  traverse  the  country  from 
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N.E.  to  S.W.,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  diagrammatic 
section. 


N.w. 


Lower 
OoUte. 


Fig.  324. 

Middle 
OoUte. 


Upper 
Oolite. 


S.E. 

London 
Gbalk,     GUy. 

t 


Cbaraoterlstlos   of  tlie   Jurassic   fkuna   and   flora. — It 

appears  doubtful  if  any  species  of  British  fossil,  whether  of  the 
vertebrate  or  invertebrate  class,  is  common  to  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous.  But  there  is  no  similar  break  or  discordance 
as  we  proceed  downwards,  and  pass  from  one  to  another  of  the 
several  leading  members  of  the  Jurassic  group,  there  being  often 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  mollusca,  sometimes  as  much 
as  a  fourth,  common  to  such  divisions  as  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Oolite.  Between  the  Lower  Oolite  and  the  Lias  there  is  a  some- 
what greater  break,  for  out  of  256  mollusca  of  the  Upper  Lias  of 
Britain  thirty-seven  species  only  pass  up  into  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

It  is  in  the  Jurassic  system  of  strata  that  we  find  the  most 
perfect  illustration  of  the  Mesozoic  marine  £eiuna  in  the  British 
Islands.  Many  of  the  limestones  are  largely  made  up  of  the 
remains  of  Foraminifera ;  and  siliceous  sponges  (Lithistidse 
and  Hexactinellidse)  are  also  found.  Corals  of  the  order  Hexa- 
coralla,  both  compound  and  reef-building,  like  laastraa  (fig.  350, 
p.  228),  Thecosvmlia  (fig.  858,  p.  294),  Thanrnastrcea  (fig.  859, 
p.  294)^  and  simple  forms  like  Montlma/uUia  also  abound,  and 
many  rocks,  like  the  Coral  Bag,  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
the  remains  of  these  organisms.  Echinoderms  are  represented 
by  Apiocrinua  (fig.  866,  p.  297)  and  Pentacrinus  (fig.  408,  p.  807) 
among  the  stalked  forms  (Crinoidea) ,  and  by  many  sea-urchins  like 
CidaHs,  Echmobrissua,  Holectypus,  &c.,  and  some  Star-fishes. 

The  Brachiopoda  show  the  same  abundance  and  variety  as 
in  the  Cretaceous  system.  In  addition  to  the  Terebratulidse  (fig. 
888,  p.  802)  and  Bhynchonellidse  (fig.  889,  p.  802),  we  find  a  few 
surviving  forms  of  the  Paleozoic  Spiriferid»  (fig.  409,  p.  807). 
The  LameUibranchiata  are  represented  by  abundant  species  of 
Oysters  (figs.  863,  856,  860, 886,  896),  and  also  the  forms  known 
as  Exogyra  and  Oryphaa  (fig.  408,  p.  806),  together  with  many 
species  of  Lima  (fig.  405),  Pecten,  MotUola,  OervilUa,  and 
Cardd/u/m  (fig.  854,  p.  298).  Of  Trigonia  many  very  interesting 
forms  occur  in  different  divisions  of  the  Jurassic  system  (fig. 
851,  p.  298) ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  genera  Pholadomya 
(fig.  390,  p.  802),  Goniomya,  and  Myadtes.    Among  the  Gastro* 
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poda  some  of  the  most  abundant  genera  are  Plev/rotomaria.  (figa, 
891,  S92,  p.  803),  Nerin<Ea  (fig.  861,  p.  294),  Pierocera,  and 
Cylindritet  (fig.  871,  p.  298). 

It  is  b;  the  abundance  and  richnesa  of  its  Cephalopod  fauna 
that  the  Jurassic  rocks  are  best  characterised.  Ammonites 
belonging  to  the  genera  Aspidoceraa,  PerUpkinetes,  Cosmoeerai 
(fig.  864,  p.  296),  Mcu^ocephaUtea,  Stephanocera*  (figa.  868, 894, 
895),  Sarpoceraa,  Amaltheue  (fig.  398),  Phylloeeras,  Mgocera» 
(fig.  401),  and  Arictitea  (fig,  400),  are  particularly  abundant  and 
chaf  acteristic.    The  persistent  genus  Nautilus  is  still  represented 


i.  SctienotJkliiuoiliii       a.  ^chmodus.    Restored  outline. 


ealea  at  DontMui 


by  many  forms ;  and  Eelemnites  of  many  varieties,  some  short 
and  stout,  and  others  very  slender  and  several  feet  in  length, 
are  found  in  nearly  all  the  beds ;  some  of  the  Belemnites  still 
retain  in  their  ibssil  state  the  ink-bag,  the  contents  of  which 
were  employed  to  darken  the  waters,  so  that  they  might  escape 
from  their  enemies. 

Id  a  few  finely  laminated  rocks,  like  the  Stonesfield  slate, 
the  septaria  of  the  Lias,  and  the  lithographic  limestone  of 
Solenhofen,  abundant  remains  of  Crustaceans,  both  long-tailed 
and  short-tailed,  have  been  found. 


■I.] 
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FiBh  remaina  are  very  numerouB  in  sorae  of  the  Jorasdc 
etraba;  G&noidB,  for  the  most  part  with  homooercal  tails,  abonud 
(figs.  826,  826),  QH  do  also  Selachiana  like  Eybodm  (fig.  828) 
and  AdTodMi  (fig.  32T).  The  palatal  teeth  and  fin'Spines 
pohthyodomlitea)  of  Selachian  fieh  are  found  in  many  of  the 
Oolitic  and  LiasHic  strata. 


n  which  the  ichthyodorulite  snpporti  the  fin  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  sketch  of  a  living  Selachian. 


a.  Spluf  ton 


cir  put  of  the  dorsal  fli 


Ordinary  bony  fishes  (Teleosteans)  are  almost  unknown. 

The  highest  organisms  found  in  the  Jurassic  seas  were  the 
remarkable  and  gigantic  reptiles  belonging  to  the  oiders  Flesio- 
sauria  (fig.  881)  and  Ichthyosauria  (fig.  380). 

Of  these  extinct  reptiles,  some  of  which  are  between  twenty 
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Etud  thirty  feet  in  length,  we  find  skeletons  iUnatrating  every 
stage  of  development.    OcottBionaUj  even  the  outer  integument 


i  si 

^  Si 


1| 
11 


of  the  animala  has  been  preserved,  with  the  contents  of  their 
Btomaohs  and  their  ezorement  (ooproUtes). 
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Of  the  freshwater  SJid  teneatrial  &itna  Eind  Qora  we  have 
leiB  perfect  but  very  interesting  evidence.  In  the  Porbeoka  and 
other  Himilac  beds,  intercalated  with  the  JurasHio  marine  Belies, 
we  find  many  characterietio  fonna  of  freehwater  mollnsca, 
croBtaceanH,  and  fish,  Insects  in  great  variety  and  of  remark- 
able forms  occiir  in  some  of  the  fine-graiiied  deposits.  Beptitia 
belonging  to  the  living  orders  Lacertilia,  Grocodilia,  and  Che- 
Ionia  abound;  and  with  these  occur  many  remarkable  types 
now  extinct,  some  of  which  attained  enormous  dimensions. 
Among  these  were  the  Dinosauria,  a  great  extinct  reptilian 
order,  exhibiting,  as  Professor  Hnxley  and  other  companitiva 
anatomists  have  pointed  out,  very  remarkable  affinities  with 
birds.  Some  of  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  order  were 
of  moderate  uze  and  were  covered  with  a  bony  armour,  while 
Utey  exhibit  leas  bird-like  characters  than  later  forms.  Of  this 
type  is  the  SeeUdotoMmt  of  the  Lias  (fig.  332). 
Fig.  sw. 


The  later  bird-like  forms  were  often  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
like  the  Megaloiawua  (fig.  S88)  and  Iguanodon  (figa,  814-S16, 


GIGANTIC  DINOSAURIA 


pp.  270,  271).    They  appear  to  have  walked  on  their  hind  legs, 
and  to  have  left  trifid  impressionB  like  those  of  biids. 


In  the  Western  Territories  of  North  Amerioa,  and  also  in  this 
country,  remains  are  found  of  a  remarkable  gronpof  Dinosanria, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  the  smallneBS  of 
their  skulls.  The  reptiles  of  this  group  (Atlantosanridfe)  did  not 
in  all  probability  assume  the  erect  habit  of  the  Dinosanria  before 
notioed  (see  fig.  334), 
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Fifing  reptiles  (FteroBanria)  have  been  fotmd  in  many  Ju- 
tssio  deposits.    In  the  celebrated  lithographic  stone  of  Solan- 


I 


hi 
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hofen,  in  Bavaria,  which  is  of  about  the  same  geological  age 
as  onr  Eimeridge  Clay,  we  find  not  aaly  the  delicate  hollow 
bird-like  bones  preserved,  but  also  impressions  of  the  ntem- 
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bremes  that  formed  the  wings  and  raddet-like  talL  These  have 
enabled  Frofeesor  Marsh  to  make  the  fbUowiog  iiitereatmg 
restoration  of  the  animal. 


Golit.    (Bestored by Umnh.)    (Da 


Pterodactslui  antiqu^tsy  SbrnmcTTiiiff.    AJnuut  complete  akelfiton,  \  lut,  ili 

Fivm  LitbDgnphlc  Stone  of  BicliBCadC.  BsT&ria. 

(.  Uodlfied  digits  o[  iots-iam.  aupportlng  ntng-membnuie.    (.  Ottia  i 


Hi  fon-um  baaiag  c 
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In  the  Bame  stone  of  Solenhofen  two  ezamples  have  been  met 
with  of  B  true  bird  with  teeth,  ahaost  entire,  and  having  even  the 
feathers  so  well  prSHerved,  that  the  vanes  aa  well  as  the  shaft 
are  seen.  It  has  been  called  by  Professor  Owen  Archteopteryx 
■maifru/ra.  Although  anatomiBts  agree  that  it  is  a  true  bird,  yet 
they  also  find  that  in  the  length  of  the  bones  of  the  tail,  and  some 
other  minor  points  of  its  anatomy,  it  approaches  more  nearly  to 
Fi«.  S3;. 


<.tnx,  from  8ol«alio(au,  tmil  ttul  of  living  bird  foi 

re  (Gj(pii«i^|piii(s,Gni.),BhQWingaltjiolitdentQ[  tail-feathers 
B.  Fmfile  of  esadBl  vertebra  of  Bame,  S  nat>  die.    (,  e.  Blrection  ol  tail-festbers 
to/,  dT"  '°  ''""'■      ■      ™^'"'™'  '""^  "  ^'^  "™'n»l  1°"*  («*"  ■J" 

reptiles  than  does  any  hving  bird.  In  the  living  representa- 
tives of  the  class  Aves,  the  ti^-feathera  are  attached  to  a  coccy- 
geal bone,  consisting  of  several  vertebra  united  together;  whereas 
in  the  ArchisoptBryx  the  tail  is  composed  of  twenty  vertebrte, 
each  of  which  supports  a  pair  of  quill  feathers.    (See  fig,  887.) 

The  first  specimen  of  this  oldest  known  and  most  remarkable 
bird  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  A  second  specimen  of 
Arckieo^teryx,  which  hoe  been  discovered  at  Solenhofen  and  is 
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preserved  in  the  Berlin  Mneenm,  ehows  the  skall ;  and  the  jaws 
Mfl  seen  to  be  armed  with  conical  teeth  which  are  ist  in  aocketa, 
like  those  of  the  Cretaoeous  birds  already  described,  fig.  888. 

.  In  the  JnrasBto  rocks 

-— ^ a  number  of  lower  jaws 

and  a  few  other  bones 
have  been  found  belong- 
k  ing  to  mammalia  of  the 
primitive  order  Allo- 
theria,  with  others  that 
have  been  referred  bj 
zoologists  to  the  Mar- 
Bnpialia.     They  are  all 

Ard«.p<^^  m.,™™,  Ow.    Bkoll  with  teeth,      °[  ^^  ^^*''  ^^<^^ 

Hat.  dm  From  Boiaahafijii.  the  existence  of  animals 

with  dimensions  between 

those  of  rata  and  rabbits.    They  have  been  chiefly  found  in  the 

Stonesfield  elate  and  Purbeok  beds  of  England,  the  Soleuhofen 

stone  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Upper  JuraBsic  of  North  America. 

In  the  Jurassic  flora  we  miss  the  numerous  flowering  plants 
(Phanerogamia)  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary ;  but  Conifers, 
Gycads  (fig.  846,  p.  291),  and  also  Cryptogams  occur  in  great 
abondance. 

The  researches  of  the  late  Professor  Neumayr  have  proved 
that  (here  existed  in  Jurassic  times  not  only  a  distribntion  of  the 
forms  of  marine  and  terrestrial  life  in  geographical  provinces 
(similar  to,  but  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  present  day),  bnt 
that  also,  as  in  the  case  of  existing  fauna  and  flora,  the  influence 
of  climate  upon  this  distribution  can  be  distinctly  traced  at  this 
early  period  of  the  earth's  history. 

BrlUali  XepreaentftttTOB  of  the  Jnrma*le  ■yatem.—Tt  was 

In  the  British  Isles  th&t  the  anbdivisions  ot  the  Jurassic  strata  were 
first  worked  out  by  William  Smith,  and  many  of  the  names  atill 
applied  to  these  strata  are  taken  Irom  English  localities. 

The  Oolitic  strata  of  the  sooth  ot  England  consist  of  deposits 
of  shelly  and  often  oolitic  limestones  alternating  with  beds  of  clay, 
marl,  and  sand. 

Tb»  Upper  OoUte. — This  division  ooosista  of  the  estoarine 
Purbeck,  with  the  marine  Portlandian  and  Kimeridge  beds  below. 

Pwbeck  beds. — These  strata,  which  we  class  as  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  Jurassic,  are  of  limited  geographical  extent  in  Europe, 
but  they  acquire  importanos  when  we  consider  the  succesaion  ot  three 
distinct  sets  of  fossil  remains  which  they  contain.  Such  repealed 
changes  in  organic  life  most  have  reference  to  the  history  ol  a  vast 
lapse  of  ages.  The  Purbeck  beds  are  finely  exposed  to  view  in 
IXirdlestone  Bay,  near  Bwanage,  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Lulworth  Cove 
and  the  neighbouring  bays  between  Weymouth  and  Swanage. 
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The  higbeat  of  tha  three  dividonB  U  pmel;  freshwater,  the  strata, 
sboat  filtj  leet  in  thiokneu,  containing  shelle  of  the  exiBting  genera 

PaJtuMna,  Fhysa,  Limnaa,  Planorbia,  Vahata,  Cyclai,  Unio,  with 
Cypridis  and  fish.  All  the  speoies  seem  peculisT,  and  among  them 
the  Cypr^dte  axe  very  abandant  and  characteristia. 

The  (reahwater  llmeetone  called  '  Pnrback  Marble,'  formerly  mnob 
used  in  ornamental  architecture  in  the  old  English  cathedrals  of  the 
Eoutham  eonnties,  is  ezclustvel;  procured  from  this  division. 

Next  in  saccession  is  the  Middle  Purbecb,  about  thirty  feet  thick, 
the  uppermost  part  of  which  oonsista  of  freshwater  limestone,  with 
cjpridie,  turtles,  and  fish  of  difFerent  species  from  tboM  in  the 
preceding  strata.  Below  the  limestone  are  braoki  ah -water  beds  full  ■ 
of  Cyrena,  and  traversed  by  bonds  abounding  in  Gorlmla  and 
Melatua.  These  are  based  on  a 
purely  marine  deposit,  with  PecUn,  ^B-  3*0. 

Madiola,   ^uicttlo,    and    Thracia. 
Below  this,  again,  come  limestones 


Giudei-bed,  Kiddle  Puibeck. 

and  shales,  partly  of  brackish  and  partly  of  freshwater  origin,  in 
which  many  fish,  especially  species  of  Lepidotus  and  Hicrodon 
radiatua,  Ag,,  are  found,  and  a  orocodilian  reptile  named  Meuro- 
rhuttchus.  Among  the  moUuscs  a  remarkable  ribbed  Melania.  of  the 
Eobgeons  Oh/Uina,  occurs. 

Immediately  below  is  a  great  and  conspicuons  stratum,  twelve  feet 
fliiok,  formed  of  a  vast  accamnlation  of  shells  of  Oatrea  dittorta,  Sow. 
(fi^.  339),  long  familiar  to  geologists  under  the  local  name  of  '  Cinder- 


1  the  uppermost  part  of  t 
Professor  Forbes  discovered  a  species  of 
Hemicidarit  (fig.340),  a  genus  characteristic 
of  the  Oolitio  period.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  species  of  Pema.  Below  the  Cinder- 
bed,  freshwater  strata  are  again  seen,  filled 
in  many  plooes  with  species  ot  Cypridea  and 
with  VaUata,  Palvdima,  PlanorUa,Liinn<Ea, 
Physa  (%.  341),  and  Cyclat,  all  different 
from  any  occurring  higher  in  the  series. 
Thick  beds  of  chert  occur  in  the  Middle  PA^ja  Srdlorif,  Z.  Fotbes. 
Pnrbeck  filled  with  mollnsoa  and  CyprvLe  Middle  Putboek. 

of  the  genera  already  enumerated,  in  a.  beaa- 

tifnl  state  of  preservation,  otleo  converted  into  chalcedony.  Among 
these  ProteiBor  Forbes  met  with  Oyrogonitea  (the  spore-vessels  of 
Chora),  plants  never  before  discovered  in  rocks  older  ih&a  the  Eocene. 


^t 
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About  twenty  feet  below  the  '  Cinder-bed '  is  a  etratom  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  in  which  the  fossil  muimialia  preBentI;  to  be  mentioned 
occnr;  and  beneath  this  ia  a  thin  band  of  greenish  shaleB,  with 
marine  shells  and  impressions  of  leaves  like  those  of  a  large  Zostera ; 
it  forms  the  base  of  the  Middle  Pnrbeob. 

Fossil   Mammalia    of    the  Middle  Furbeck. — In    1S52.    after 
allading  to  the  diEcovei?  of  numerous  insects  and  air-bTeathing 

Fig.Mf.  Pig,  313, 


Third  ana  largast  pre-molar  (lower 
lu  (Pelsnna),  show-  jaw)ori'lw£intarS««Mf(,E»lo., 

ru  at  light  uiglea  to  nu^nlBed  G)  diaitjete^  show^g 

the  length  oC  the  Jaw,  UUffnlAed  7  groorea  anrnnged  dlagi^kidlY  to 

H  dlametera.  tbe  length  ot  tbe  jaw. 

moUnsca  In  the  Furbeck  strata,  Ljell  pointed  out  that,  altboogh  no 
mammalia  had  then  been  found,  '  it  was  too  soon  to  infer  their  non- 
existence from  mere  negative  evideuee.'  Within  the  neit  six  years 
Mr.  W.  B.  Brodie  and  Mr.  9.  H.  Beckles  succeeded  in  detecting  a 
great  number  of  bones,  chiefly  lower  jaws,  in  IJie  dirt-bed  of  the 
Middle  Furbeck,  an  old  terrestrial  surface.  These  have  been  referred 
by  Professor  Owen  to  twenty-five  species  belonging  to  eleven  genera. 
Fig.Mt 


The  largest  premolar  (aeo  fig.  843)  in  one  foasil  genos  exhibits 
seven  parallel  grooves,  producing  by  their  termination  a  serrated 
edge  in  the  orown ;  but  their  direction  is  diagonal  and  not  vertical 
as  in  the  Uviug  Hypsiprymnus — a  distinction,  says  Dr.  Folooaer, 
whit^  is  '  trivial,  not  typical.'  As  these  oblique  furrows  form  so 
marked  a  ohaiaeter  of  the  majority  of  the  teeUi,  Dr.  Falconer  gave 
to  the  fossil  the  generic  name  of  Plagiaulax.  The  shape  and 
relative  size  of  the  incisor,  a,  fig.  344,  exhibit  a  no  less  striking 
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siopdlivn^  tp  Hffpgifryin'MM.  Nevertheless,  the  more  sudden  upward 
curve  of  this  incisor,  as  well  as  other  characters  of  the  jaw,  indicates 
a  great  deviation  in  the  form  of  Pliigicmlax  from  that  of  the  living 
Hypsi^rynmm  or  Kangaroo-rat. 

There  are  two  fossil  spechnens  of  lower  jaws  of  this  genus 
evidently  referable  to  two  distinct  species  extremely  unequal  in  size 
and  otherwise  distinguishable.  The  Plagiaulax  BecklesU,  Falc. 
(fig.  844),  was  about  as  big  as  the  English  squirrel  or  the  flying 
phalanger  of  Australia  (Petaurus  australisy  Waterhoase).  The 
smaller  fossil,  having  only  half  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  other, 
was  probably  only  l-12th  of  its  bulk.  It  is  of  peculiar  geological 
interest,  because,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Falconer,  its  two  back  molars 
bear  a  decided  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Triassic  Microlestest  one 
of  the  most  aneient  of  known  mammalia,  of  which  an  account  will 
be  given  further  on. 

Up  to  1867  all  the  mammalian  remains  discovered  in  Secondary 
rocks  had  consisted  solely  of  single  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  in 
that  year  Mr.  Beckles  obtained  the  upper  portion  of  a  skull,  and  on 
the  same  slab  the  lower  jaw  of  another  quadruped  with  eight  molars, 
a  large  canine,  and  a  broad  and  thick  incisor.  It  has  been  named 
THcanodon  from  its  three-coned  teeth,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  small  insectivorous  mammal,  about  the  size  of  a  hedgehog.  Other 
jaws  have  since  been  found,  indicating  a  larger  species  of  the  same 
genus. 

To  the  largest  of  these  Professor  Owen  has  given  the  name  of 
Triconodon  major.  It  was  a  carnivorous  marsupial,  rather  larger 
than  the  Polecat,  and  equalling  probably  in  size  the  Dasywrus 
vwerrimis,  Shaw,  of  Australia. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  mandibles,  or  sides  of  lower  jaws,  with 
teeth,  have  been  found  in  the  Purbecks  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
with  these  there  were  no  examples  of  an  entire  skeleton,  or  of  any 
considerable  number  of  bones  in  juxtaposition.  When  we  endeavour 
to  account  for  the  absence  of  other  bones,  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
indulge  in  speculations  like  those  once  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland, 
when  he  tried  to  solve  the  enigma.  '  The  corpses,*  he  said,  *  of 
drowned  animals,  when  they  float  in  a  river,  distended  by  gases 
during  putrefaction,  have  often  their  lower  jaw  hanging  loose,  and 
sometimes  it  has  dropped  off.  The  rest  of  the  body  may  then  be 
drifted  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  may  have  been  swallowed  entire 
by  a  predaceous  reptile  or  fish,  such  as  an  Ichthyosaurus  or  a  Shark.* 

Beneath  the  thin  marine  band,  the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck, 
some  purely  freshwater  marls  occur,  containing  species  of  CypriSf 
Vdlvata,  and  LimncBaf  different  from  those  of  the  Middle  Purbeck. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  inferior  division,  which  is  about  80  feet 
thick.  Below  the  marls  at  Mewps  Bay,  more  than  30  feet  of  brackish- 
water  strata  are  seen,  abounding  in  a  species  of  SerpuXa^  allied  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  Serptda  coacervatat  Blum.,  found  in  beds  of 
the  same  age  in  Hanover.  There  are  also  shells  of  the  genus  Bissoa 
(of  the  subgenus  Hydrobia),  and  a  little  Gardium  of  the  subgenus 
Protocardiunit  in  these  beds,  together  with  Cypridce.  Some  of  the 
Oypridea-bearing  shales  are  strangely  contorted  and  broken  up,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  The  great  dirt-bed  or  vegetable 
soil  containing  the  roots  and  stools  of  Gycadece,  to  be  presently 
described,  underlies  these  marls,  and  rests  upon  the  lowest  freshwater 

If 
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limestone,  a  rock  about  eight  feet  thick,  containing  CyclaSt  Valvata, 
and  LintncBat  of  the  6ame  species  as  those  of  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  Lower  Purbeck,  or  above  the  dirt-bed.  The  freshwater  limestone 
in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  top  beds  of  the  Portland  stone. 


Dirt-hed  or  ancient  surface 
8oil.^A  stratum  called  by  quarry- 
men  *  the  dirt,'  or  '  black  dirt,'  was 
evidently  an  ancient  vegetable  soil. 
It  is  from  12  to  18  inches  thick,  is  of 
a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  earthy 
lignite.  Through  it  are  dispersed 
rounded  and  sub-angular  fragments 
of  stone,  from  8  to  9  inches  in 
diameter,  in  such  numbers  that  it 
almost  deserves  the  name  of  gravel. 

Many  silicified  trunks  of  coni- 
ferous trees,  and  the  remains  of 
plants  allied  to  Zamia  and  CycaSf 
are  buried  in  this  dirt-bed,  and 
must  have  become  fossil  on  the 
spots  where  they  grew.  The  stumps 
of  the  trees  stand  erect  for  a  height 
of  from  one  to  three  feet,  and  even 
in  one  instance  to  six  feet,  with 
their  roots  attached  to  the  soil,  at 
about  the  same  distances  from  one 
another  as  the  trees  in  a  modem 
forest.  The  carbonaceous  matter 
is  most  abundant  immediately 
around  the  stumps,  and  round  Utte 
remains  of  fossil  CycadeaB. 

The  fragments  of  the  prostrate 
trees  are  rarely  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  in  length ;  but  by  joining 
many  of  them  together,  trunks 
have  been  restored,  having  a  length 
from  the  root  to  the  branches  of 
from  20  to  28  feet,  the  stems  being 
undivided  for  17  or  20  feet,  and 
then  forked.  The  diameter  of 
these  near  the  root  is  usually 
about  one  foot,  but  sometimes  as 
much  as  8^  feet.  Boot-shaped 
cavities  were  observed  by  Professor 
Henslow  to  descend  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dirt-bed  into  the  subja- 
cent freshwater  stone,  which,  though 
now  solid,  must  have  been  in  a  soft 
and  penetrable  state  when  the  trees 
grew.  The  thin  layers  of  calcareous 
shale  (fig.  845)  were  evidently  de- 
posited tranquilly,  and  would  have 
been  horizontal  but  for  the  protru- 
sion of  the  stumps  of  the  trees, 
around  the  top  of  each  of  which 
they  form  hemispherical  concre- 
tions. 

There  is   also   at   Portland   a 


smaller  dirt-bed,  six  feet  below  the 
principal  one,  six  inches  thick,  con- 
sisting of  brown  earth  with  upright 
Cycads  of  the  same  species  {Man- 
tellia  nidiformiSt  Brong.,  fig.  846)  as 
those  found  in  the  upper  bed,  but 
no  ConifersB.  The  weight  of  the  in- 
cumbent strata  squeezing  down  the 
compressible  dirt-bed  has  caused 
the  Oycada  to  assume  that  form 
which  has  led  the  quorrymen  to 
call  them  'petrified  birds'  nests,' 
which  suggested  to  Brongniart  the 
specific  name  of  nidifomvU.  The 
annexed  figure  shows  one  of  these 
Purbeck  specimens,  in  which  the 
original  cylindrical  figure  has  been 
less  distorted  than  usual  by  pres- 
sure, and  a  figure  of  the  hving 
Cycaa  is  added  (fig.  847)  that  the 
student  may  have  an  idea  of  a  form 
so  predominant  in  Mesozoic  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  dirt-bed  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  island  of  Portland, 
where  it  has  been  most  carefully 
studied,  but  is  seen  in  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  cliffs  east 
of  Lulworth  Cove,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where,  as  the  strato  have  been  dis- 
turbed, and  are  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  46°,  the  stumps  of  the 
trees  are  also  inclined  at  the  same 
angle  in  an  opposite  direction — a 
beautiful  illustration  of  a  change  in 
tiie  position  of  beds  originally  hori- 
zontal (see  fig.  848). 

From  the  facts  above  described 
we  may  infer,  first,  that  those  beds 
of  the  Upper  Oolite,  called  *the 
Portland,'  which  are  full  of  marine 
shells,  were  overspread  with  fluvia- 
tile  mud,  becoming  dry  land, 
covered  by  forest,  throughout  a 
portion  of  the  space  now  occupied 
by  the  South  of  England,  the 
climate  being  such  as  to  permit  the 
growth  of  the  Zamia  and  Cycas ; 
secondly,  this  land  at  length  sank 
down  and  was  submerged  with  its 
forests  beneath  a  body  of  fresh 
water,  from  which  sediment  was 
thrown  down  enveloping  fluviatile 
shells;  thirdly,  the  regular  and 
uniform  preservation  of  this  thin 
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bed  of  black  earth,  over  a  distance 
of  many  miles,  shows  that  the 
change  from  dry  land  to  the  state 
of  a  freshwater  lake  or  estuary,  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  violent  de- 
nudation, or  rush  of  water,  since 
the  loose  black  earth,  together  with 
the  trees  which  lay  prostrate  on  its 
surface,  must  ineyitably  have  been 
swept  away  had  any  such  violent 
catastrophe  taken  place. 

The  forest  of  we  dirt-bed  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  which 
grew  in  this  region.  Besides  the 
lower  bed  contaLiing  upright  Cy- 
oadeee,  just  mentioned,  another  has 
sometimes  been  found  above  it, 
which  implies  oscillations  in  the 
level  of  the  same  ground,  and  its 
alternate  occupation  by  land  and 
water  more  theui  once. 


The  plants  of  the  Purbeok  beds, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  at 
present,  consist  chiefly  of  Ferns, 
Conifers,  and  Cycads,  without  any 
Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms;  tiie 
whole  being  more  allied  to  the 
Jurassic  than  to  the  Cretaceous 
vegetation.  The  same  affinity  is 
indicated  by  the  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate animals.  Mr.  Brodie 
has  found  the  remains  of  insects  of 
the  orders  Coleoptera,  Diptera,  Or- 
thoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Neuro- 
ptera,'and  these  orders  have  modem 
species,  some  of  which  now  live  on 
plants,  while  others  hover  over  the 
surface  of  rivers. 

Remains   of    Chelonia,  of   the 

?:enus    PlatemySf    of  a   Crocodile 
Ooniopholia),  and  Oanoid  fi^  have 
also  been  found  in  the  strata. 


Fig.  349. 


PortUmd  OoUte  and  Scmd, — The  Portland  Oolite  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  forming,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  foundation  on  which 

the  freshwater  limestone  of  the 
Lower  Porbeck  reposes.  An  in- 
terval of  time  and  some  change 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
area  occurred  after  tiie  deposition 
of  the  Portland  stone,  for  it  was 
upheaved  and  worn  and  depressed 
before  the  Purbeoks  were  deposited 
upon  it.  The  well-known  bmlding- 
stone  of  which  St.  Paul's  and  so 
many  of  the  principal  edifices  of 
London  are  constructed  is  Portland 
free-stone.  About  fifty  species  of 
mollusca  occur  in  this  formation, 
among  which  are  some  Ammonites 
of  large  size,  such  as  Ammonites 
{Perisphinctes)  gigahtetis,  Sow. 
A,  (Perisphmctes)  hvplex^  Sow., 
also  occurs.  The  cast  of  a  spiral 
Cerithium  poriiandieum,  Sow.  sp.,  §.  univalve  called  by  the  quarry-men 
a.  Oast  of  shdl  known  as  'Portland  the  '  Portland  Screw '  (a,  fig.  349), 
.  ^"^•'  „  ,^  ,^  is  common  ;  the  shell  of  the  same 

6.  The  shell  itself.  ^jj  ^eing  rarely  met  with.    Also 

Trigoma  gibbosa,  Sow.  (fig.  361) 
and  Ca/rdium  dissimilet  Sow.  (fig.  352).  This  upper  member  rests 
on  a  dense  bed  of  sand,  called  the  Portland  sand,  containing 
similar  marine  fossils,  such  as  Ostrea  expansa,  Sow.  (fig.  353),  below 
which  is  the  Eimeridge  clay.  Corals  are  rare  in  thiB  formation, 
although  one  species  is  found  plentifully  at  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  in 
the  Portland  sand,  converted  into  flint  or  chert,  the  original  cal- 
careous matter  being  replaced  by  silica  (fig.  350). 

The  Kimeridge  clay  consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  blue  shale, 
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Mmetimea  becoming  highl;  cubonaceauB,  and  passing  into  &  coalj 
msterial  (Eimeridge  coal).  This  caibonaceous  matter  is  pTobabl; 
of  animal  rather  than  ot  vegetable  oiigin. 

Among  the  fossila,  amonctiiig 

Pig,  uD.  to   nearl;  100  apeciee.  maj  be 

mentioned  Cardittm  striatulum, 

Sow.  (fig.  354),  and  Ostrm  deU 

loidea,  Bow.  (fig.  355),  the  Utter 

Fig.  Ul. 


liailraa  ailimga,  U.  Bdw.  and  J.  Holine, 
ruag.  I  divas.  OoDVeited  into  cbert 
from  the  Portland  Suid,  Tlabnrj. 


CardiuntHiilmai.Bov.    i\ 


Trigonia  gObiaa,  Sow.   )  nat. 

■lie.    a.  The  hinge. 

Portland  Stone,  Tlsimiy, 


tAit.    FortlADd  Stone, 


loimd  in  the  Eimeridge  day  throaghout  England  and  the  Korth  ot 
Franoe,  and  also  in  Sootland,  near  Brora.  Many  Foraminifera 
oeanr,  uid  many  forms  of  Afamoiutet.    Ths  Exogyra  virgula.  Dolt. 
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(fig.  866),  also  met  vAib  in  tlie  Kimeridge  cla;  near  Ostord,  is  sc 

Bbnndaut  in  the  Upper  Oolite  ot  parts  of  Fianoe,  as  to  haTe  OMued 

the    deposit   to    be   termed   'mames  4  virgnles.' 

FLff.  357.  The   AptycH  o!  Ammonitea    (fig.  857)   are    alao 

widelj'  dispersed  thcough  this  olaj'. 

IWddle  OollteB.-~Tliese  conaiBt  ot  the  Coral- 
line Oolite — beds  ol  limestone,  in  some  places  con- 
taining many  corals— above,  and  the  thick  mass  of 
bine  clajs,  known  aa  Oxford  clay,  below;  the  base 
of  the  serias  being  formed  bj  the  sandy  stone 
-'■■•■'—  known  as  the  Kellaways  rook. 

Kimsrfdge  ci»y.  coral  Ilag.—Oae  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle 

Oolite  has  been  called  the  '  Coral  Bag,'  beoansa  it 
consists,  in  part,  of  beds  of  fossil  corals,  some  ol  them  retaining 
the  position  in  which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    In  their 
forms  the;  frequently  resemble  the  reef-building  ooralsot  the  Paoiflo. 
Kg.  368.  i  Fig.  MB. 


The  nnmber  ol  Bpecies  is  small.  Ihay  belong  obieBy  to  the  genera 
Theatsmilia  (fig.  368),  Pivtoaeria,  and  Tbamnaslraa  (fig.  3GS),  and 
,,...  IB  fofm  jQ^ggg  of  coral  fiiteen  (eet  thick.  Echinodennata 
I,  Cidaru  fioriganma,  Phil.,  with  species  of  Pygunu, 
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Pygoiter,  and  Hemiddaria,  being  charaoteriatio.  These  oorolline 
strata  extend  throogh  the  oalcaceoaB  hilla  ot  the  north-west  of  Berk- 
shire and  north  of  Wilts,  uni  dgain  recur  in  YorkBhite,  near  Scar- 
borongh.  The  Oslrea  gregaria,  Sow.  (fig.  B60),iB  vary  oharaoteristio  of 
the  formation  in  England  and 
on  tte  Conticent.  'iK-  361.  mg.  MB. 

One  ot  the  limestones  ot  the 
Jnra,  referred  to  the  ags  ol  the 
English  coral  rag,  has  been 
ealled  '  Nerinsan  limestone ' 
(Coloaire  k  Nirin^es) ;  Wertnaa 
being  on  eitinot  genas  ol  nni. 
ralTB  shells  (fig.  361),  much 
resembling  Cerithium  in  ex. 
tema]  form  and  oommon  in  the 
jorassio  rooks.  The  annexed 
section  sbowa  the  eurions  and 
contiunous  ridges  on  the  ooln- 
mella  and  whorls. 

Oxford  Clay.—'£h<i  coratline 
limestone,  or  '  coral  rag,'  above 

Hg,  M4. 
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tlie  Ink-bag  and  phn^- 

(,  d.  OsBdet,  or  gnard.  or 
that  porlloD  commonlf 
called  the  l»LeDU)lt«. 

(.  Coclcal  diamberedbody 
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described,  and  the  acoompanjing  sandy  beds,  called  '  ColcareonB  grits,' 
ot  the  Middle  Oolite,  rest  on  a  thick  bed  ot  clay,  called  the  '  Oxford 
ela;,'  sometimes  not  less  than  600  feet  thick.  In  this  there  are  no 
ooT^,  but  great  abaodanee  ot  Cephalopoda  belonging  to  the  Ammo- 
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nites  and  Belemnites.  In  06ine  of  the  finely  laminated  olays,  Ammo* 
nites  are  very  perfectly  preserved^  althoagh  somewhat  Oompr^Med^ 
and  they  are  frequently  found  with  the  lateral  lobe  extended  on  eae^ 
side  of  the  aperture  into  a  horn-like  projection,  (^e  fig.  364.)  In 
the  same  clays  the  soft  parts  of  the  Belemnite,  including  the  ink-bag» 
are  also  found  (fig.  363). 

Remains  of  the  Beptilian  genera  TchthifdBawrUSt  PUosawus, 
Plesiosaurusi  MegaJosauruSt  and  Bhan^horhynchuSt  are  focmd  in  ^e 
Oxford  clay. 

Kellaways  Rock. — The  arenaceous  limestone  Which  joass^s  tmdtt 
this  name  is  generally  grouped  as  a  member  of  the  Oxford  tifty,  in 
which  it  forms,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  loiticular  massed,  8  or 
10  feet  thick,  containing  at  Eellaways,  in  Wiltshire,  numerous  oastS 
of  Ammonites,  and  other  shells.  But  in  Yorkshire  tiiis  caloareo^ 
arenaceous  formation  thickens  to  about  30  feet,  and  constitutes  the 
lower  part  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  extending  inland  from  Soiurbof^ilgh 
in  a  southerly  direction. 

Tbe  3bower  OoUtea  consist,  in  the  South  of  England,  of  a 
somewhat  variable  series  of  deposits  which  generally  retain  the  names 
given  to  them  by  William  Smith.  In  Yorkshire,  however,  they  are 
represented  by  a  thick  series  of  sands  and  clays,  with  some  thin  beds 
of  coal,  the  whole  being  evidently  of  estuarine  origin,  and  yielding 
many  interesting  remains  of  land-plants. 

Combrash  cmd  Forest  Marble. — The  upper  division  of  this  series, 
which  is  more  extensive  than  the  preceding  or  Middle  Oolite,  is 
called  in  England  the  Combrash,  as  being  a  brashy,  easily  broken 
rock,  good  for  com  land.  It  consists  of  sandy  limestone  and  clay, 
which  pass  downwards  into  the  Forest-marble,  an  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, abounding  in  marine  fossils.  Brachiopods  are  very  abundant, 
and  the  Echinoidea,  Echvnobrissus  cWnicula/ris^  Llhwyd,  E^  orbi- 
culariSf  Phil,  sp.,  and  HoUctyptis  d^ressus,  Lam.  sp.,  and  also  the 
bivalve  Avicula  echmatay  Sow.,  are  common.  In  some  places,  as  at 
Bradford,  near  Bath,  this  limestone  is  replaced  by  a  mass  of  clay. 
The  sandstones  of  the  Forest-marble  of  Wiltshire  are  often  ripple- 
marked  and  filled  with  fragments  of  broken  shells  and  pieces  of 
driftwood,  having  evidently  been  formed  on  a  coast.  In  the  same 
stone  the  claws  of  crabs,  fragments  of  Echini,  and  other  signs  of  a 
neighbouring  beach,  are  still  observed. 

Great  (or  Bath)  Oolite. — Although  the  name  of  *  coral-rag '  has 
been  appropriated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  highest  member  of  the 
Middle  Oolite  before  described,  some  portions  of  the  Lower  Oolite 
are  equally  entitled  in  many  places  to  be  called  coralline  limestones. 
Thus  the  Great  Oolite  near  Bath  contains  various  corals,  among  which 
Calamoph/yllia  radiata.  Lam.  (fig.  365),  is  very  conspicuous,  single 
individuals  forming  masses  several  feet  in  diameter;  and  having 
probably  occupied  much  time  in  growing,  like  the  large  existing 
Brain-coral  (Meandrina)  of  the  tropics. 

Different .  species  of  Crinoids,  or  stone-lilies,  are  also  common  in 
the  same  rocks  with  the  corals ;  and,  like  them,  must  have  lived  on 
a  firm  bottom,  where  their  base  of  attachment  remained  undisturbed, 
for  years  (c,  fig.  366).  Such  fossils,  therefore,  are  almost  confined 
to  the  Umestones ;  but  an  exception  occurs  at  Bradford,  near  Bath, 
in  the  Forest-marble  series,  where  they  are  enveloped  in  day  some- 
times sixty  feet  thick.  In  this  case,  however,  it  appears  that  we  solid 
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tippw  Bortace  ot  the  '  Great  Oolite '  had  supported,  for  a  time,  a 
thibk  BDbmarine  toreBt  of  these  beautiful  criuoids,  nntil  the  olear 
and  still  water  wsb  iuvaded  bj  a  current  obarged  with  mnd,  which 
thiew  dowu  the  '  Btone-lilies,'  and  broke  moat  of  their  etems  short  off 


CatamopJ\]flHa  radlata,  "Lt 


t.  Portion  of  Interior  of  tubes  mAgolfledj  ehowing  itrlated  BarTaoe. 

near  the  point  ot  attachment.  The  stumps  still  remain  in  their 
ttriginal  poeitioD  ;  bat  the  nnmeroua  osBicles,  once  oompoBing  the 
btem,  srmB,  and  bod;  of  the  eucriuite,  were  scattered  at  random 
ttmmgh  the  argiUaceoas  deposit,  in  whioh  some  now  lie  prostrate. 
Ilieee  appearanoes  are  represented  In  the  section  b,  Qg.  366,  where 


e.  TlLTefl  perfect  IndJrldci&lB  of  ApOKrU 


the  darter  strata  represent  the  Bradford  clay.  The  upper  surface 
ol  the  oalcaieous  stone  below  is  completely  incrusted  over  with  a 
continuoaB  psTement,  formed  by  the  stony  rMts  or  attachments  of 
the  Crinoidea;  and.'besides  this  evidence  of  the  length  ol  time  thef 


BATH  OOLITE 


a.  Single  pliteof  body otjBliwrf'iai.ovargiiiwn  with  &rpi:l(E  and  Brfaata,    Natan 

elie.    BTBdfordOlHy. 
fr'  FoTtlaa  o(  tbe  flum  magnifled.  shoving  the  biyoooui  ^ioffciptfra  f^lfiiviaftat 

these  SefvultB  eoald  onlj  have  begtm  to  grow  atter  the  death  ol 
some  ol  tEe  '  atone-lilies,'  parts  of  whose  skeletons  had  been  strewed 
over  the  floor  of  the  ocean  before  tlie  irrap^ 
tion  of  argillaceoas  mud.  In  some  instancee 
we  find  that,  alter  the  paiasitio  Serptiim 
were  full  grown,  they  bad  become  inernsted 
with  a  bryoaoan,  called  Biastopora  diluvuma, 
M.  Edw.  (see  b,  fig.  36T).  and  many  geneta- 
tions  of  these  mollnscoids  had  enooeeded  each 
other  in  the  pure  water,  before  the  whole 
became  fossil. 

The  calcareoas  portion  of  the  Qreat  Oolite 
)  ooaaistB  of  several  shelly  limestones,  one  ot 
whteb,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  mneh  cele- 
brated as  a  boilding-Btone.  In  parts  of 
Oloncestershire,  espeoiall;  near  Minohin- 
h&mpton,  (heOreat  Oolite,  aoaordingtoLyoett, 
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'  must  have  been  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  where  strong  currents 
prevailed,  for  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  mineral  character  of 
the  deposit,  and  some  beds  exhibit  false  stratification.  In  others, 
heaps  of  broken  shells  are  mingled  with  pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  t  o 
the  neighbourhood,  and  vdth  fragments  of  abraded  corals,  dicotyle- 
donous wood,  and  crabs'  claws.  In  such  shallow-water  beds,  shells 
of  the  genera  Patella,  Nerita,  Rimulat  and  Cylindrites  are  common 
(see  figs.  370  to  374) ;  while  cephalopods  are  rare,  and,  instead  of 


Pig.  373. 


Fig.  373. 


Pig.  374. 


Patella  rugosOy  Sow.,  §. 
Great  Oolite. 


Nerita  costuUUa,  Desh., 
mag.  2  diams.    Great  Oolite. 


Rimula  {EmarginuUi) 
claihrata^  Sow.,  mag. 
3  diams.  Great  Oolite. 


AmmomtM  and  BelemmteSr  nomerons  geneila  of  camivorons  gastro- 
pods appear. 

Stonesfield  Slate:  Mammalia, — The  slate  of  Stonesfield  was 
shown  by  Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base'of  the  Great  Oolite.  It  is  a 
slightly  oolitic  shelly  limestone,  forming  large  lenticular  masses  em- 
bedded in  sand ;  it  is  only  six  feet  thick,  but  very  rich  in  organic  remains. 
The  remains  of  Belemmtes,  TrigofUcB,  and  other  marine  remains, 

with  fragments  of  wood,  are  common,  and 
Pig.  376.  impressions  of  ferns,  Cycadead,  aiM  Conifers. 

Portions  of  insects,  also,  among  which  are 


Pig.  376. 


Elytron  of 

BuprestU  t 

nat.  size. 

Stonesfield. 


Tupaia  Tana,  BafF. 

Bight  ramus  of  lower  jaw. 

Natural  size. 
A  recent  insectiyorous  pla- 
cental manmial,  from  Sumatra. 


the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  and  the  elytra  or  wing-covers  of  beetles,  are 
perfectly  preserved  (see  fig.  376),  some  of  the  latter  approaching 
the  genus  JBifpres^.  The  remains,  also,  of  many  genera  of  rep- 
tiles, such  as  Ichthyosaurus,  Pliosaurus,  PUsiosa/urus,  CetiosoAirus, 
Teleosaurus,  Megalosau/rus,  and  Bhamphorhynchus,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  same  limestone. 

There  have  also  been  discovered  no  less  than  ten  specimens  of 
lower  jaws  of  marsupial  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  four 
different  genera,  for  which  the  names  of  AmpHtherium  (figs.  381, 382), 
AmphUestes,  Phascolotherium,  and  Stereognathus  have  been  adopted. 
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The  SMond  mammiteroiiB  gennB  discovered  in  the  same  Blates 
vas  named  originall;  by  Hr.  Broderip  Didelphys  Bvckiandi  (see 
fig.  SS3),  and  has  since  been  oalled  Fluaeolothiiiwn  by  Owen. 


In  1864  the  remains  ot  another  nuumnUei,  email  in  mce,  but 
iBTger  than  any  ol  those  pTevionsly  known,  van  brought  to  light. 
The  generio  name  of  Stereognathui  was  given  (o  it,  and,  as  is 
DBunll;  the  case  in  these  old  rocks,  it  oonsleted  of  part  cd  a  lower 
jaur,  in  which  were  implanted  three  donble-fanged  teeth,  diflering 
1   from   those  of    all  other  known  reoant  or    sxtinM 
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Plant*  of  the  Slate- — At  least  tvelve  genera  ol  tems  ara  fonnd, 
Pecopteris,  Sph^nopierisi  and  Tanioptens  being  oonunon ;  also 
Pataogamia,  a  Oyoad,  and  the  Conifer  Tkuyites.  The  Araaoariat) 
pines,  which  are  now  abondant  in  Auatralia  and  its  islauda,  together 
with  marsupial  qoadrnpeds,  are  foaud  in  like  manner  w  have  aa- 
oompamed  the  maranpials  >o  Eorope  ijma%  the  Oolitio  period.  In 
the  same  rook,  endogena  of  m    <•<, 

the  most  perfect  straoture  ^-  °*°- 

are  met  with,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, fruits  allied  to  the 


Portion  of  a  ftwstl  frnJt  of  Pode- 

aTfa  Suctlandi,  Ung.,  mug-  Oohb  of  foaail  Araucarfa  ^phancarjia.  Can, 

nlfiod.   (Bucklimd'i  Brldgw.  Inferior  Oolit*.    Btnton,  SomergetsliirB. 

Tteatlea,  pL   M.f     Inferioi  I  diameter  of  original.    Id  (he  ooUes- 

Oolite,  Ghanaontti,  Dorset  tioa  of  the  Britlih  UnseiUD. 

Pandanm,  such  as  the  Kaidacarpum  ooHticum  ol  Carrathers  in  the 
Great  Oolite  and  the  Podocarya  of  Bnokland  (see  fig.  384)  in  the 
Inferior  Oolite. 

Fuller's  Earth.— BeiweeD  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite  in  the 
West  of  England,  an  argillaoeoas  deposit,  called  '  the  Fuller's  earOi,' 
oocnis ;  bnt  it  is  wanting  in  the  North  of  England.    It  abounds  in 
the  small  ojster  represented  in  fig.  360.    The  num- 
ber of  mallusca  known  in  this   deposit  is  about  Fig-,  sea. 
seventf ;  aomely,  fiftj  Lamellibranohiate  Bivalves, 
ten  firaohiopods,  three  O^teropoda,  and  seven  or 
eight  Cephalopods ;  most  o£  them  are  common  to 
the  Oieat  Oolite  above  or  the  Inferior  Oolite  below. 

Inferior  Oolite. — This  formation  consiata  of 
caloareons  freestones  and  shelly  limestones,  attain- 
ing in  some  places,  near  Cheltenham,  a  thickness 
of  269  feet.  It  rests  contormablj  on  the  Lias,  and 
man;  species  pass  from  this  lower  to  the  opper  for- 
mation. It  sometimes  leata  upon  yellow  sands,  formerly  classed  as 
the  sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  bnt  now  regarded,  in  part  at  least, 
as  a  member  of  the  Upper  Lias.  These  Midtord  sands  repose  apon 
the  Upper  Lias  clays  in  the  South  and  West  of  England.  The 
Collyweston  slate,  and  Lincolnshire  limestone,  formerly  classed  with 
the  Great  Oolite,  and  auppoaed  to  represent  the  Stonesfield  slate, 
and  Bath  freestones,  are  now  found  to  belong  to  the  Inferior  Oohte. 
The  Collyweston  beds,  on  the  whole,  assume  a  macb  more  marine 
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character  than  the  BtoneBfield  alate.  Nevertheless,  one  ot  the  foEsil 
plants  (Arddet  Stutterdi,  Carr),  remarkable,  like  Uie  Pandanaceons 
species  before  mentioned  (fig.  S48),  aa  a  represeutative  ot  the 
monocotyladouons  aloss,  is  also  oommon  to  the  Btonesfield  bada  in 
Oifordauire. 

The  Interior  Oolite  of  Torkshire  (600  leet)  conBiats  largely  of 
shell?  limestones,  shales,  iionatones,  and  sandstones,  whiah  aEEiime 

rna-m. 


HemilelUa  BroimH,  Ooepp.    Sjd.  PhUbopurU  amltgaa,  Llnd.  bdJ  Hull, 
Lowei  cuboDticeoai  strMo,  Inferior  Oolite  ahales.    Oiisttioipe,  Yorkbhln. 

maoh  the  aspect  of  a  true  coal-field,  thin  aeama  of  coal  having 
actaaU;  been  worked  in  them  toi  more  than  a  oeutniy.  A  lion 
harvest  of  fossil  ferns  has  been  obtained  from  them  at  Gristhorpe, 
near  Scarborough  (fig.  887).  The  strata  contain  many  Cjcadeffi,  of 
which  family  a  ma(ffiifloent  specimen  has  been  described  by  Prof. 
Williamaon  nndar  the  name  Zamia  gigta,  and  a  fosaU  called 
Bguisettun  eolumnare.  Brong.,  which  maintains  an  upright  posi- 
tion in  sandstone  strata  over  a  scide  area.    Shells  ol  Estheria  and 

Fig.  B88.  Hg.  3B».  Big.  BW. 


'frrdiralula  ]lml«ia, 


UtUo,  collected  by  Bean  and  oUiers  from  these  Torkshire  coat-bearing 
beds,  point  to  the  estuarine  or  fluviatile  origin  of  the  deposit. 

At  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire,  a  coal-seam  probably  coeval  with 
the  above,  or  at  least  older  than  the  Eellaways  Bock,  the  lowest 
marine  bed  □£  the  Middle  Oolitic  period,  waa  extensively  mined 
nearly  a  oentur;  ago.  It  afiords  the  thickest  stratum  ot  pure  vege- 
table  matter  hitherto  detected  in  any  secondary  rock  in  England, 
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apwards  ot  80,000  tona  having  been  extracted.  One  seam  of  coal  ot 
good  quaJi^,  S  j  teet  thick,  has  lately  been  worked,  but  it  is  very 
ppitoDB.    The  roof-bed  of  the  ooal  is  literally  oomposed  of  maiine 


Mtarotomaria  sraavlata.  Bow.,  \,    fltureumarU  nmiUa,  LWIjrrUn  {Dgsatltrj 

FeiTuglnDus  OoL.  Normand;.  Bow.  ap.  rtnsnu,  Ag»ea, 

Inlulor  Oolite.  Eneluid.  InTeriot  OoliM.  luf.  OoU  SomnaeUhlie. 

shellB,    saoh   as   Pholadomya,    Tiigimia,    Oomomya,    Pieropema, 
Cerithium,  &c. 

Among  the  charscteristic  sheila  of  the  iDfecior  Oolite  may  be 
iostonced  Terebratula  fimbria.  Sow.  (Sg.  388),  Bkynchonella  ^noaa, 
Scbloth  (fig.  389),  and  these  two  genera  predominate  over  other 
Brachiopoda.  Pholadomya  fidicula.  Sow.  (Sg.  390),  is  foimd ;  and  the 
genua  Fteuroto?naria  is  also  a  form  very  common  in  this  division  aB 
well  as  in  the  Jurassic  system  generally.    It  resembles  Trochus  in 

Fig.  3M. 


AmmmUa  (Srphmscerai)  HMtiplirriianiu,  Bow,,  i.    Interior  Oolite. 

form,  but  is  marked  by  a  deep  oleft  (a,  figs.  391,  392)  on  one  side 
of  the  aperture.  The  CoUyrites  (Dyaaster]  rin^enj,  Ag.  (fig.  393),  U 
an  Echinoderm  oommon  to  the  Inferior  Oohte  of  England  and 
France,  as  are  the  two  Ammonites  (figs.  394,  396).     The  important 
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AtnmonitM  ara  A.  {Parkinsonia)  Farkmsoni,  Sow.,  A.  [SUphano- 
eeran)  Sumphre^yvm,  Sow.,  A.  {Mammatoceras)  Sowerbyi,  Mills, 
and  A.  (Lvawigia)  MwchUoniie,  Sow. 

Hg.  !W.  Fie.  3««. 


AnrnvmilH  (Stwioniwrai)  SraOarldtH,  Ourra  ITariMi,  Saw.    ^  oaf^ 

Sow.,  |.    Oolite,  aoBiboroiigli.  UlddlB  and  Lower  OoUta. 

Infailor  OtiUt^^  Dnndry ;  CalTbdoa,  &o. 

Tta«  Vpper  Xdaa. — Tlie  lower  portion  ol  Uie  JaiBBsic  aygtent  is 
known  aa  the  Lias,  and  it  oansiBts  of  three  divigionB.  The  Upper 
Iiiaa  oonsiBtB  ot  dark  blue  olayB,  containing  aome  aeptaria,  and 
passes  upwards  into  beds  of  sand,  and  downwards  into  harder 
nodnlar  bands,  which  Bometimee  contain  the  remains  of  fish  and 
inaeotB,     The  blue  olajB  are  sometimes  highly  pjritous,  and  in  York- 


shire were  formerly  used  for  the  mannfaotore  of  alam  ;   they  also 

contain  masses  of  wood  oonverted   into  jet.     The   mot 

foEBiU  of  the  Upper  Lias  are  Amtrumitei  [Stephanoceras) 

Sow.,  Am.  {Hmpoceraa)  bifrons,  Bmg.  (fig.  397),  Am.  (Sarpoceratj 

aerpenHnvs,  Bein.,  Am.  {Phylloceras)  heterophyllua.  Sow.,  and  Leda 

ovwn.  Sow. 

n>e  auadle  Uaa  consists  of  a  ferruginoas  limestone  fall  of 
Bhells,  known  as  the  Marlstone  rock-bed ;  this  rook  sometimes  passes 
into  an  ironstone.    The  valaable  iron  ores  of  Cleveland,  in  the  North 
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of  Yorkshire,  are  of  this  age,  and  consist  of  oolitie  limestones  which 
have  been  more  or  less  completely  converted  into  masses  of  ferrous 
carbonate.  Fossils  are  very  abundant  in  the  Middle  Lias,  amongst 
the  most  characteristic  being  Ammamtes  {Amalthetcs)  spinattiSf 
Brug.,  Am,  (Amdltheua)  margcmtatm,  Montf.  (fig.  398),  Am. 
(Mgoceras)     Henleyit     Sow., 

Am.    (JEgoceras)  capricorms,  Fig,  899. 

Schloth,  with  Pecten  cequi- 
valmst  Sow.,  and  EhyncTionella 
tetrahedra,  Sow.  Among  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  fossils 
of  this  division  we  may  in- 
stance the  fine  Ophiurid  (Brittle 
Starfish)  PalcBOComa  tewid- 
br^fmta,  £.  Forbes  (fig. 
899). 

Fig.  898. 


AmmonUet  (Amaltheu$)  margarita- 
tus^  Montf.  Syn.  A,  StoieHiy  Sow. ; 
A.  Clevelandicus,  Y.  and  B.  Middle 
Lias.    i. 


Palasocoma  (OpModerma)  tenufbraehioUa, 

B.  Forbes. 

Middle  Lias,  Seatown,  Dorset. 


Tbe  &ower  Uas  consists  in  its  upper  part  of  thick  beds  of 
shale,  and  in  its  lower  of  numerous  alternations  of  shale  and  shelly 
limestone,  the  latter  being  replaced  at  the  base  of  the  series  by  com- 
pact argillaceous  limestones,  which  are  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  hydraulic  cements.  Li  North  Lincolnshire,  at 
Scunthorpe  and  Froddingham,  the  shelly  limestones  of  the  Lower 
Lias  are  found  to  be  converted  into  ferrous  carbonate,  which  is 
worked  as  an  iron  ore. 

In  all  the  divisions  of  the  Lias  and  Oolite  we  are  able  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  a  succession  of  Zones,  each  of  which  is  distinguished 
by  a  characteristic  assemblage  of  fossils.  These  zones,  although  so 
clearly  recognisable  by  their  fossil  contents,  appear  usually  to  pass 
insensibly  into  one  another,  and  are  not  necessarily  distinguished  by 
any  changes  in  the  mineral  characters  of  the  strata.  The  zones  are 
named  after  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  fossils  which  it  contains, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks,  species  of  Ammonites  are 
usually  selected  for  the  purpose.  Li  the  Lower  Lias  the  succession 
of  zones  is  especially  distinct  and  well  marked. 

The  commonest  Anmionites  of  the  Lower  Lias  are  Amaltheus 
oxynottis,  Quenst.,  ArieHtes  obtusuSf  Sow.,  A,  Tumeric  Sow.    4* 


THE  LOWER  LIAS 


ol  original. 

9.  Side  Tiev,    b.  Front  Tiev.  ehovlng  month 

and  blBolcated  keel.  ObajwtterlBtIc  of  the 

IiDwer  UbsoI  England  uid  the  Continent. 


mxvopodiam  pondpFoaum,  Sow^ 
\  aLtmeter.    Lias,  CMteniifLni, 


lAma  giganlia,  Sov.,  \.   liu. 
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BuckJandi,  8ow.  (fig.  400),  with  ^goceraa  angidatus.  Sow,,  and  M. 
fUmorbia,  Sow.  (flg.  401).  Belemnites  o(  man;  speoies  abound,  and 
examples  of  the  persistent  tfpe  Nautilna  are  not  rare  (fig.  402). 

Among  otiiar  very  common  fossils  of  the  Lower  Liaa  are  Qryphma 
arouata.  Lam,  {0.  ineurva.  Sow.)  (fig.  408),  Lima  yiganiea,  Sow.  {" 


f.    Lover  Lfu. 
Flg.fOS. 


Lover  LIab,  Q-lDuoutar^liTie 


SplTlfcHna  WiUaim,  Sow,  \. 


iPfntaerinut)  Briareui, 


Upper  Lias,  llmlnal 


Walcoiii,  Sow.  (fig.  409),  and  the  minnte  Leptcena  Mcorei,  Dav. 
(fl«.  410). 

The  osaiclea  of  the  beantif  al  crinoid  Fentaciinns,  of  which  a  ver7 
perfect  example  is  represented  above,  also  abound  in  the  Lower  Lias. 
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WUt*  Idas  and  Bliwtlo  Ktrata.~-BeaQath  the  Lower  LUa  jnot 
described,  ne  find  at  oeirtAin  Localities  beds  of  a  cream-ooloored  lime- 
stone (called  the  White  Lias  b;  William  Smith),  onder  wMoh  oconr 
blaok  pyritouB  ahalas  and  Bandatones  with  an  intereBting  asBamhlage 
of  marine  moUosca,  some  ol  the  moet  ohanoteristic  of  which  are 
represented  below. 


PlB.  ill. 


Fig.  41 


gig.  at. 


Unrlui.  Stkb,  si: 


it.  Out.  HhBtlB  Bedj. 


In  the  midst  ol  these  blaek  ahaks  is  lound  a  band  almost  made 
np  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fish  and  saurians.    Soma  of  the  fi^ 
■e  identieal  with  tonns  toond  in  the  Trias  of  Qarmauy. 


Anet  uid  Annontb, 


nULgniQaL    i.imautb. 


These  strata,  which  are  ot  ins^i&cant  thickness  and  are  known  hj 
the  names  of  the  Zone  otAviculaconforta,  Portl.,  the  Infra  Lias,  and  the 
Penarth  beds,  are  of  great  inteieet  as  repreEenling  what  in  the  Alpine 
district  oonstitulea  a  great  formation,  several  thouBondB  of  feet  in 
thickness,  known  sb  the  Rhntic  system,  which  appears  to  completely 
bridge  over  the  interval  between  the  JucasBio  and  Triaasic  ajstems. 

In  England,  German;,  and  Noitb  Amerioa,  teeth  of  a  minute 
mammal,  nearly  the  oldest  as  yet  known,  have  been  tonnd.  The 
British  and  O-erman  form  is  known  as  Idicroleiles  {tig.  417),  and  (he 
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this  country  represented  by  the  Purbecks  of  the  South  of  England, 
the  sandstones  and  shales  with  thin  beds  of  coal  of  Lower  Oolite  age 
of  Yorkshire,  and  various  estuarine  and  freshwater  beds  which 

Fig.  417. 


MicroUstei  antiquutt  Flieninger.    Molar  tooth.,  magnified.    Bhsetio 
Diegerloch,  near  Stuttgart,  WUrtemberg. 


a.  View  of  Inner  side  ? 
e.  Same  in  profile. 


b.  Same,  outer  side  ? 
d.  Grown  of  same. 


alternate  with  marine  strata,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Upper  Oolite 
inolusiye,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland.  Similar  strata  attain 
fL  great  thickness  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  Liner 
Hebrides.  Even  in  the  English  Lias,  at  the  base  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  divisions  respectively,  we  l@nd  beds  crowded  with 
the  remainiii  of  insects,  small  crustaceans,  and  fish — with  occasional 
marine  bra(&ish-water  and  even  freshwater  shells— which  have  pro- 
Fig.  418. 


Wing  of  a  nenropterous  insect,  from 
the  Lower  Luts,  Q-louoeBtershire. 
(Bev.  P.  B.  Brodie.) 
The  line  below  the  figure  indicates  the  length  of  the  object. 

bably  been  formed  in  shallow-water  lagoons  close  to  the  land.  The 
exquisite  preservation  of  some  of  the  insect  remains  discovered  and 
described  by  the  Bev.  P.  B.  Brodie  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
figure. 


The  classification  of  the  JuraBsic 
strata  of  this  country  was  esta- 
bli^ed  on  a  sound  basis  by  William 
Smith  in  1815.  The  labours  of 
Marcou  in  France,  of  Oppel  and 
Quenstedt  in  Germany,  and  of  Dr. 
Wright  in  this  country,  have  shown 
how  widespread  and  distinctive  are 
the  various  zones  in  this  system  of 
stratified  rocks.  The  Jurassic  rocks 
of  Yorkshire  have  been  described 
in  the  'Geology  of  Yorkshire'  of 
tiie  late  Professor  JohnPhillip8,and 


those  of  the  South  of  Ei^land  in 
the  'Geology  of  Oxford'  of  the 
same  author.  The  correlation  of 
the  northern  and  southern  types  of 
Jurassic  roc£:B  in  this  country  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Geological 
Survey  Memoir  on  Rutland  (1875) 
More  recently,  the  GeologicsJ  Sur 
vey  has  published  a  series  of 
Memoirs  dealing  with  the  same 
subject,  entitled  'The  Jurassic 
Bo<^  of  Britain,'  by  C.  Fox-Strang- 
ways  and  H.  B.  Woodward. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  TBIASSIG  SYSTEM 

SubdiviBionB  of  the  Trias  in  England — Corals,  Echinodermata^Braohiopodai 
Lamellibrancluata,  Gastropoda,  and  Cephalopoda  of  the  Trias — Fish, 
Amphibians,  and  Beptiles — Terrestrial  Flora  of  the  Trias— Triassic 
Mammalia — The  Keuper  and  its  Beptilia — The  Dolomitic  Conglomerate 
— ^Elgin  Sandstones — ^The  Bnnter  Formation  of  Bed  SandeSones  and 
Clays — ^Rock-salt,  Gypsum,  &o. 

Vomenclatare  and  Classification  of  tbe  Triassic  Strata. 

The  name  of  Trias  was  first  given  to  this  great  division  of  the 
Geological  Series  by  the  Germans,  from  the  oironmstanoe  that, 
in  Central  Europe,  the  system  consists  of  three  members.  The 
uppermost  of  these  is  called  the  Eeuper  (from  the  name  given 
in  Coburg  to  a  kind  of  particoloured  cloth),  the  middle  is  known 
as  the  Muschelkalk  (shelly  limestone),  while  the  lowest  receives 
the  name  of  Bunter  (variegated).  The  term  *  Trias '  is  now  almost 
rmiversally  employed  for  the  strata  of  this  age,  though  the 
French  sometimes  apply  to  it  the  name  of  *  Saliferous,'  owing 
to  its  containing  important  deposits  of  rock-salt.  In  the 
British  Islands,  the  Triassic  strata  bear  so  close  a  general  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Permian  age,  which  imderlie  them,  that 
the  older  writers  grouped  these  two  formations  together  as 
'  New  Bed  Sandstone,*  the  name  being  given  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  coal-bearing  strata  are  underlain  by  red  and 
variegated  beds  of  Devonian  age  (Old  Bed  Sandstone)  and  over- 
lain by  others  of  Permian  and  Triassic  age  (New  Bed  Sandstone). 
Conybeare  and  De  la  Beche  proposed  to  designate  the  whole  of 
the  New  Bed  Sandstone  as  Poikilitic,  on  account  of  the  varie- 
gated tints  of  its  strata. 

In  Britain  and  the  greater  part  of  France  the  middle  division 
of  the  Trias — the  Muschelkalk — is  absent,  and  the  system  consists 
only  of  two  members,  the  Bunter  (or  Gr^s  bigarr^  of  French 
authors)  and  the  Eeuper  (or  Mames  iris^es  of  the  French). 

The  general  order  of  succession  in  the  Trias  of  Britain  and 
the  comparison  of  its  subdivisions  with  equivalent  strata  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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NOMENCLATURE   OF  TfilAS 


Oerman 


Fr^ich 


Keuper 


Mames  Irishes 


MuschelkaJk 


Muschelkalk,  ou  cal- 
caire  coquillier     . 


Bunter-Sandstein.   Gr^s  bigarre 


English 

/Bed  and  grey  sali- 
ferous  and  gyp- 
seous shales  and 

H      sandstone,  with 
rock  salt. 
Dolomitic  conglo- 
merate. 

J  Wanting  in  Eng- 

1  land. 
Bed  sandstone  and 
pebble  beds  and 
quartzose  con- 
glomerate. Soft 
red  sandstones. 


COiaraoterlstlcs  of  tbe  Trlasslc  Vauna  and  Tlora. — In 

Britain  and  Central  Europe  generally,  the  marine  fauna  of  the 
Trias  is  almost  entirely  unrepresented.  The  strata  of  that  area 
appear  to  have  been  deposited  for  the  most  part  in  great  salt- 
water lakes  like  the  Caspian,  and  the  MoUusca,  when  preserved, 
are  few  and  often  dwarfed.  Even  in  the  Muschelkalk,  which 
contains  great  numbers  of  individuals,  the  variety  of  forms  re- 
presented is  not  very  great.  It  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  Alpine 
Trias  of  the  South  of  Europe  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
rieli  and  varied  character  of  the  marine  fSsiuna  and  to  study  the 
curious  relations  which  it  has  with  that  of  the  Jurassic  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous  on  the 
other  hand. 

Corals  are  very  abundant  in  some  of  the  strata  of  the  Alpine 
Trias,  and  by  some  authors  the  formation  of  the  great  calcareous 
masses — which  are  now  converted  into  dolomite,  and  form  such 
conspicuous  mountains  in  the  Tyrol — ^is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  reef-building  corals  of  the  period.  The  Echinoderms 
resemble  those  of  the  other  Mesozoic  rocks,  the  genus  EncrmiLs 
being  very  well  represented  (fig.  419).  Star-fish  of  Mesozoic 
types  also  occur  (fig.  420).  The  Echini  are  of  Mesozoic  types, 
but  are  all  regular  forms ;  the  irregular  forms,  so  abundant  in 
the  Jiurassic  and  Cretaceous,  appear  not  to  have  made  their 
appearance  in  Triassic  times. 

The  Brachiopods  are  very  abundant,  but  do  not  show  in 
Triassic  times  that  predominance  over  the  Lamellibranchiata 
which  is  so  distinctive  of  Palaeozoic  faunas.  Some  of  the  genera 
are  related  to  those  of  the  Palaeozoic,  others  to  those  of  the 
Mesozoic,  while  a  few,  like  Koninchia  (fig.  421),  are  confined  to 
the  Trias. 
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Among  the  very  varied  LameUibTBUcliiftte  fauna  certain 
geneia  are  very  connptonoua,  ench  as  Gervillia  (fig.  422), 
Myophoria  (the  precnreora  of  the  JnraBBio  and  Cretaoeoua 
TrigonitE),  Halobia,  Daofiella,  ISegalodon,  &o. 


BuHmu  ISftrsiinti,  Bohlotb.,  f 

Body,  arwE,  uid  put  of  ateUL 

a.  Beatlon  of  stem.    UnsobelkoU. 


ilncUa  L/oaimrdi,  WItai 


Oaetropoda  are  verj  abnndant  in  the  Trioa,  and  among  them 
also  we  find  an  admixtare  of  Falieozoio  types,  like  Mvrchitonia, 
SeoHoitoma  (fig.  428),  Etnd  Loxonema,  with  JnraBBio  forma,  such 


aMmonoidea  of  tbias 


BB  C»itMam,  Ema/rgiMula,  ke.    Afew  genera,  like  Platj/ttomd 
(fig.  424),  are  peouliar  to  the  Triae. 


Saiioil/miay  Bt.  CAatian, 


Kaltaoma  Sueuli, 


te  Uusobalkilk  and 


The  Cephalopoda  of  the  Triae  are  partionlarly  interesting. 
The  perBietent  geniu  Naiutilut  is  well  represeDted,  and  we  find 
with  it  the  last  repre- 

sentatiTes  of  the  Pa-  ^' 

Ikozoio  Orthoceras. 
The  most  important 
representative  of  the 
Ammonoidea  in  the 
Trias  is  the  charae- 
teristio  CeraHtet  (fig. 
425),  but  many  re- 
markable genera  of 
tme  Ammonites  also  , 
oecnt.  Among  the 
Ammonites 
Trias  some  exhibit  onrionely  foliated  septa  (see  fig.  426,  d,  e,/), 


tha  aepta  dividing  th 


llAA^ 


d,t,/.  AToutet  fliHlNlDtfl/iu, 
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while  otherB  is  the  umplioily  of  the  foliatioii  of  the  satures 
approach  the  Oeratitet  (see  fig.  426,  a,  b,  e).  Many  of  the  Am- 
monoidea  are  peonliar  to  the  Ttiaa,  but  others  lived  on  into  the 
Juraaaie  and  Cretoceoas.  In  Atraoiites  and  Aulacocercu  (fig. 
427)  we  have  interesting  forenumerB  of  the  great  group  of  the 
BelemnitOB. 

Fl;.  417. 


Dotb  of  LabfTinthi/dat ; 
DBt.  alie,    Warwick 


Tmnsserae  Bection  of  upper  part  of  tootli  ni  Labfrlsiihiidni  Jat^erl,  Ow.  (JfoWodoii- 

toMTUi  JaeQeri^  Mffjw) ;  natural  aize,  and  a  ugmcDt  ma^Afld. 

a.  Fulp  caril}-,  ham  nblcb  the  prooesBH  ol  pnlp  and  deotiae  radiate. 

The  Fish  of  the  Triae  include  both  Oanoids  and  Selaohians. 
Among  the  former  we  find  a  great  number  with  heteroceroal 
tails  1^  those  of  Palieozoio  times  mingled  with  others  with 
homooercal  tails  like  those  of  the  Jorasaio.    The  remarkable 
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Bipnoid  genue  Ceratod/iu,  which  is  still  living  in  Queensland,  ia 
represented  in  the  Trias ;  and  we  also  find  the  first  representa- 
tivsH  of  the  Teleostei  or  bony  fishes  of  oiir  modem  seas. 


# 


BuDter-aandBlein. 


1  nat.  size.     From  Cbe  Munbeltalk, 
take  Como,  Italy. 

Amphibians  were  very  abnodant  in  the  Trias,  and  are  re- 
ferred to  the  group  of  the  Stegooephala  or  Labjrinthodontia 
(figs.  428, 429). 

With  these  remarkable  amphibians  we  find  representatives 
ai  marine  reptiles  like  La/rio»aaru»  (fig.  480),  which  appear  to 
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h&ve  been  the  precursors  of  the  gigantic  EDoliosanria  (Ich- 
thjosaoria  and  FlesioBtram),  so  abimdant  in  the  Jurassic 
period. 

The  Terrestrial  flora  of  the  Trias  consists  of  Conifers  and 
Cjcads,  the  former  being  represented  hy  Volttia  (fig.  4X2), 
Atbertia,  Ae.,  and  the  latter  by  Pterophyllmti,,  ZamiteM,  Pmu~ 
doxa/mitet,  Podosamiites,  Otoza/miiet,  Sua.  Ferns  are  abundant, 
and  a  true  BqmtttM'm  is  also  found  (fig.  481). 

Land  Reptiles  toe  represented  by  numerotis  formB  in  the  Trias. 

Many  of  these  belonged  to  the  Bhynohocephalia.    Crocodiles 

and  Dinosaurs  are  found  in  the  Trias,  but  no  true  Fterosauria, 

Lacertilia,  Ophidians,  or  Cheloniana.    Man;  of  the  Keptilia  of 

Fig.  m. 

Fig.  433. 


^  ^  1^ 


JPaLaUlt»UiomacnliiiirV<u.      IViCf  loitoi /'rooril,  Lydekker.  Upper  true  molu 
kg.    MusoliBlkBlk.  tooth.    The  two  oontraJ  flgures  ol  the  natoral 

size,  the  Dtticm  enlarged  ( x  S). 

the  TriftH  (Theriomorpha)  2/  'H'  ,SiLi  "  ^^J^ '  "' "  """^  *  ""*■ 
curiously     simnlatB     the  From  tlie  Upper  Ttiu  of  Struborg. 

Mammalia  in  the  forms 

of  their  skulls,  the  position  of  their  eyes,  the  differentiation  of 
their  teeth,  and  other  characters.  To  this  remarkable  group 
of  Reptiles  are  referred  not  only  the  Dicynodon  and  many 
other  forms  with  large  teeth,  like  canines,  but  also  the  Plaeodut, 
with  its  flat  palatal  crushing  teeth,  which  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  fish. 

Birds  were  unknown  in  the  Trias,  but  mammala  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Tritylodon  (see  fig.  486)  from  South  AMca  and 
Bomesiinilar  lowly  forms  (Prototiieria  or  Allotheria),  which  have 
been  found  in  the  highest  portion  of  the  Trias  and  in  the  over- 
lying Rhstic. 

The  remarkable  '  trioonodont '  teeth  which  characterised 
Qteao  oldest  known  nmmmala  Bp^  iUustrated  in  fig.  484. 
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I^ofesBOr  Seale;  regards  Tritylodon  aa  poaaibty  beiog  not  n 
trae  mammal  but  a  synthetio  type  intermediate  between  the 


^VitflodoH  lonfftma,  Owol    fikuD  with  one  ride  mtoTfld,  f  nat^  Aise. 

a.  PoIhAbI  Ti«w  of  skult,  Bhowiog  moUn  and  brotea  oanLnes. 

b.  Upper  aortuw  of  BkalL 

From  the  Trlu  of  Bsiatidand,  South  Abiaa. 

tn&muial-lilce  reptiles  (Thariodotitia)  and  the  loweat  Mammalia 
(AUotheria). 

Britlsb  SepreaentMlTea   of  the  Titutalo   Srstenk^The 

Britisli  Ttieaalo  strata  oonaist  of  a  Baooession  of  variegated  sands 
and  olays  containing  very  few  fossils,  vhiab  it  is  often  diffioult  to 
separate  from  the  underlying  Fermiaa  Btrata. 

Tbe   Kenper. — This  upper  division  is  of  great  thickness  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  attaining  3,450  feet  in  the  last-mentioned 
count;,  and  it  covers  a  large  extent  of  countr;  between  Xitmcashire 
and  Devonshire,  but  it  thins  out  rapidly  to  less  than 
hall  its  thictneas  in  StaBordshire.  Fig.  436. 

It  consiBtB  of  New  Bed  Marl  at  the  top,  with  red 
and  grey  shales  and  marls,  rock-salt  and  gypsum 
being  important  miuerals  in  it ;  and  it  casta  on  thinly 
laminated  micaceous  sandatoneg  and  wateratOQes, 
with  a  base  of  calcareous  conglomerate  or  breccia.        ^„._,  „  .„,„ 

In  Worcestershire  and  Wacwickehire,  in  sand-         Albert!  ap. 
stone  belonging  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Keuper,        Ung.  i  diams. 
the  bivalve  crustacean  JUstk&ria  minuia.  Albertl  sp., 
occars.     The  member  of  the  English  '  New  iled '  containing  this 
shell,  iu  those  parts  of  England,  is,  according  to  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
cbison  and  Mr.  Strickland,  tiOO  feet  thick,  and  coneists  chiedy  of  red 
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marl  or  shale,  with  &  band  of  Bandatone.  Spines  of  Hybodm,  and 
teeth  of  other  fishes,  and  lootpiintB  of  reptiles  were  observed  b;  the 
same  geologists  in  these  strata. 

The  cemains  of  foar  saorians  hare  been  found.  One  called 
Ehifnchosaitrvs  ooonrred  at  Qrinaell,  near  Shrewsbury,  and  is 
charaoterised  b;  having  a  small  birddike  ahull  and  jaws  without 

Fig.  437. 


Bvpendaptdon  OordimU  Haxl^.    L«ft  palate,  maxiUuy. 

(Showing  th«  two  rows  of  palabJ  teetb  on  oppoaite  aldea  of  the  jaw.) 

a.  CudST  HDiltoe.  b.  Bit«cior  rigtac  aide. 

teeth,  but  with  a  beak.  The  other  three,  Telerpeton,Hy^rodaptdon 
(fig.  437),  and  the  orocodilian  reptile  Stagonolqks.  were  brought  to 
Ught  near  Elgin,  in  strata  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,  but  now  recognised  as  Upper  Triaasio.  The  Hyptro- 
dapedon  was  afterwaida  discovered  in  beds  of  about  the  same  age, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warwick,  and  also  in  South  Devon,  and 
remains  of  the  same  genus  have  been  found  in  Central  India  and 
Southern  Africa,  in  rocks  beUeved  to  be  oC  Triaaaic  age. 

There  has  been  discovered  more  recently,  near  Elgin,  an  almost 
complete  skeleton  of  Hyperodapedon,  whioh  haa  been  deauhbed  by 
the  late  Professor  Huxley,  and  uie  study  of  this  lemarhable  specimen 
has  brought  out  very  clearlj^  the  points  of  resemblance  of  these 
Old  Triaaaic  reptilea  to  the  living  New  Zealand  lizard,  Sphenodon 
^atterut),  the  sole  survivor  at  &e  present  da;  of  the  great  order 
Bhyncbocephalia,  which  is  also  represented  in  the  Permian  strata 
of  Central  Europe.  The  remarkable  skull  with  beaks,  and  the  denti- 
tion, of  Byperodapedon  are  repreaented  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  discovery  of  a  living  reptile  in  New  Zealand  so  closely 
allied  to  this  supposed  extinct  division  of  the  Beptilia  aeems  to 
afford  an  illustration  of  a  principle  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Darwin  of 
the  survival  in  insulated  tracts,  after  many  changes  in  pbyaical 
geography,  ot  orders,  of  which  the  congeners  have  become  extinct  on 
continents  where  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  severer  competition 
of  a  larger  and  progressive  fauna. 

Still  more  recently,  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  has  described  some  other 
forms  of  remarkable  reptiles  to  which  he  has  given  the  names  ot 
Qordonia,  Elginia,  &a.  These  are  allied  to  the  Dicynodontia  and 
other  Triassio  reptiles  of  South  Africa. 
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Doltyynitic  Conglomerate  of  Bristol. —Hear  Bristol,  and  on  tlie 
flanks  of  the  Mendips,  in  Somei^et&hin,  ctud  ui  othot  oonntids 
bordering  the  Severn,  the  lowest  atrata  belonging  to  the  Trias 
oonelBt  of  B.  oDnglomerate  or  breccia,  reeting  ancoDtormably  npon  the 
Old  Bed  Bandatone  and  on  different  members  of  the  Carboniterone 
Fig.4S8. 


ffiiperodapedon  Gordotil,  Hnilej.    fitnll  anil  Iowbt  Jaw  (*  nat.  fax). 
Prom  TrlsHla  SanditoDe,  Losaleaioutb,  near  Elgin. 

A.  ^PPer  Burficfl  of  ■knll,  ihowlng  O  the  oibitflf  8  tbe  aupraCemponl  toatA, 

w  ttae  lateral  temponl  Iwhi,  N  the  uiterioi'  nares,  and  Pmi  the  pre- 
mailUur. 

B.  PalMe.  wttb  teeCb  PI  and  maiUlarv  bones  Jf  i. 

C.  Under  Bide  of  front  of  lower  jav,  wllh  mandibles  Ud. 

Tbe  peculiar  dentiCion  of  the  RbjDchoaauria  le  well  exhibited  In  this  ipeolmi 
the  rows  of  dgaelj  set  conical  palatal  teeth  aotluB  analnBt  oae  auather,  as  t 


rocks,  snch  as  the  Coal  Measniee.  Millstone  Oiit.  and  Mountain 
Limestone.  This  mode  of  superpositioii  will  be  nndeistood  b; 
reference  to  the  eectioa  of  Dnndry  Hill  (fig.  114,  p.  ISl),  where  No.  4 
is  the  dolomitic  conglomerate.  Such  breccias  ma;  have  been  partly 
the  result  of  the  subaSrial  waste  of  an  old  land-surfaoe  which 
graduall]'  sank  down  and  goffered  littoral  denudation  in  proportioQ 
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ft9  it  beoame  subxnjerg€4*  The  pebbles  and  fragments  of  older  rooks 
wbiob  constitute  the  conglomerate  are  cemented  together  by  a  red  or 
yellow  base  of  dolomite,  and  in  some  places  the  Encrinites,  Corals, 
Brachiopoda,  and  other  fossils  derived  from  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone are  so  detacbed  from  the  parent  rocks  that  they  have  the 
deceptive  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  fauna  contemporaneous  with 
the  dolomitic  beds  in  which  they  occur.  Layers  of  Eeuper  are 
noticed  between  masses  of  the  breccia.  The  embedded  fragments  are 
both  rounded  and  angular,  some  consisting  of  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone and  Millstone-grit  being  of  vast  size,  and  many  weighing 
nearly  a  ton.     Fractured  bones  and  teeth  of  saurians  which  are 

probably  of  contemporaneous  age  have  been  found 
Fig.  439.  ^  ^jjg  lower  part  of  the  breccia,  and  two  of  these, 

called  Thecodontoscmrus  (from  the  manner  in 
which  the  teeth  were  implanted  in  the  jawbone) 
and  PalcBosan/ruSf  obtained  great  celebrity  because 
the  patches  of  red  conglomerate  in  which  they 
were  found  at  Durdham  Down,  near  Bristol,  were 
originally  supposed  to  be  of  Permian  or  Palffiozoic 
age,  and  they  were,  therefore,  considered  the 
only  representatives  in  England  of  vertebrate 
Tooth  of  ThecodonUh  animals  of  SO  high  a  type  in  rocks  of  such 
saurus;  3  times  antiquity.  The  teeth  of  Thecodontosemnis  are 
magnifled.  -Alter  conical,  compressed,  and  with  finely  serrated 
b^^i^mitiocSn:  edges  (see  fig.  438) ;  both  Thecodontosaurm  and 
glomerate.  Diud-  PaloBOsatirus  were  referred  by  Professor  Huxley 
^m    Down,    near     to  the  Dinosauria. 

The  basement  beds  of  the  Keuper  rest,  with  a 
slight  unconformability,  upon  an  eroded  surface  of  the '  Bunter,'  next 
to  be  described.  In  these  basement  beds  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson 
has  described  the  footprints  of  a  labyrinthodont  which  has  been  called 
'  Cheirotherwmfi '  simUar  to  those  presently  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Bunter  beds ;  this  Eeuper  form,  however,  is  peculiar  in  exhibiting 
a  scaly  surface. 

Kower  Trias,  or  Smiter. — The  lower  division  or  English 
representative  of  the  *  Bunter '  attains,  according  to  Sir  A.  Bamsay, 
a  thickness  of  1,500  feet  in  the  Midland  counties.  Besides  red 
and  green  shales  and  red  sandstones,  it  comprises  much  soft  white 
quartzose  sandstone,  in  which  the  trunks  of  silicified  trees  have  been 
met  with  at  Allesley  Hill,  near  Coventry.  Several  of  them  were  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  some  yards  in  length,  the  wood 
being  coniferous  and  showing  rings  of  annual  growth.  Lnpressions, 
also,  of  the  footsteps  of  animals  have  been  detected  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  in  this  formation.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  occur 
a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whitish  quartzose  sandstone  of 
Storton  Hill,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey.  They  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  tracks  first  observed  in  this  member  of  the  Upper 
New  Bed  Sandstone,  at  the  village  of  Hesseberg,  near  Hildburghausen, 
in  Saxony.  For  many  years  these  footprints  have  been  referred  to  a 
large  unknown  quadruped,  provisionally  named  Cheirotherium  by 
Professor  Eaup,  because  the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet 
resembled  impressions  made  by  a  human  hand  (see  figs.  440,  441). 
The  footmarks  at  Hesseberg  are  partly  concave  and  partly  in  relief ; 
the  former,  or  the  depressions,  are  seen  upon  the  upper  su^ace  of  the 
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Bondstone  aUbs,  bat  those  in  relief  aie  only  npon  the  lower  snrfaoea, 

bdng  in  f&ot  natural  oasts,  fanned  in  the  subjacent  footprints  aa  in 

monldB.    The  larger  impresaious,  which 

seem  to  be  those  of  the  hind  toot,  aia  ^e<  **0. 

generajl;  6  inobea  in  length  and  6  in  — 

width,   and   one  was   12  inches  long. 

Near   each   large   footstep,   and   at    a 

regnlai  distance  (abont  an  inch  and  a 

half)  before  it,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore 

foot.  4  inches  long  and  S  Inches  wide, 

occurs.   The  footsteps  follow  esch  other 

in  pairs,  each  pair  in  the  same  line,  st 

intervalsof  14  inohes  from  pair  to  pair. 

The  large  as  well  as   the  small   steps 

show  the  great  toes  alternately  on  the 

right  and  left  side ;  each  step  makes  the 

print  of  five  toes,  the  first  or  great  toe    gingtetootewpol'  c»rt™f»«r(«m 

being  bent  inwards  liie  a  thumb.  Though        Bimtu-BandBieiti,  Skiod;. 

the  fore  and  hind  foot  differ  so  much  in         One-eightli  of  DBtural  ilie. 

size,  the;  are  nearly  similar  in  form. 

As  neither  in  Germany  noi  in  England  had  any  bones  or  teeth 

been  met   with,   in  the    same    identical    strata  as    the  footst^s, 

anatomists  indulged  for  several  years  in  varionB  conjectures  lespeotii^ 

the  mysterious  animals  from  which  the;  mi^t  have  been  derived. 

ng.  Ml. 

f^      ^t^^      ^^ 

Line  ot  FootBtept  on  alab  of  laiidBttiDe.    Eildbuigbaueen.  id  Buoay. 

But  M.  Link  conceived  that  some  of  the  tour  speoies  of  animals  of 
which  the  tracks  have  been  found  in  Saxony  might  have  been 
gigantic  BatracMafis ;  and  when  it  was  afterwards  inferred  that  the 
Labyrinth od on  was  an  Amphibian,  it  was  suggested  by  Professor 
Owen  that  it  might  be  one  ajid  the  same  as  the  ChMrothirium. 

f>rl|1ii  of  X«d  BMIdatane  As  in  various  porta  of  the  world 

and    Xook   Sftlt> — In  Cheshire  red  and  mottled  claya  and  sand- 

aod  Iionca^Te  there  ore  red  claya  atonea,    of    BevernI    distinct    geo- 

of  the  age  of  the  Triaa  containing  logical  epochs,  are  found  assooiatsd 

gypBumandBBltthronghathickneea  with  salt,  gypsum,  and  msgnesian 

ot  from   1,000  to   1,600  feet  thick.  limestone,  or  with  one  or  all  of 

In  some  plocee,  lenticolar  masses  of  those   substances,   there  is,  in  all 

pare  rosk-solt  nearly  100  feet  thick  likelihood,  a  general  cause  for  such 

are  interpolated  between  the  argil-  a    coincidence.     NevertlielesB,    we 

loceons  beds.     At  the  base  of  the  must  not  forget  that  there  ore  dense 

formation    beneath    the    rotk-ealt  masses  ot  red  and  variegated  aand- 

occur  the   Lower  Sandetonea  and  stones  and  claya,  ttiouaanda  of  feet 

Marl,  called  provincially  in  Cheshire  in  thicknesa,  and  of  vast  horizontal 

'  water-stonea,'  which   are    largely  eitont,  wholly  devoid  of  aahfErons 

qoarried    tor   building.    They   ore  or    gypseous    matter.     There    are 

often  ripple- marked,  and   are  im-  also   deposits  ot    gypsum  and   ot 

prcased  with  nomerous  footprints  common  salt,  as  in  the  blue  day 

dI  reptiles.  termabion  of    Sicily,  without   any 
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accompanying  red  sandstone  or  red 
clay. 

These  red  deposits  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  which 
in  the  Eastern  Grampians  of  Scot- 
land has  produced  a  mass  of  detritus 
of  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the 
New  Bed  Sandstone. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not 
yet  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
that  scarcely  any  fossil  remains  are 
ever  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  in 
which  red  oxide  of  iron  abounds; 
and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  New 
or  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  England, 
it  is  in  the  grey,  un^  usually 
calcareous  beds  that  they  occur. 
Beds  of  rock-salt  are  generally 
attributed  to  the  evaporation  of 
lakes  or  lagoons  conmiunicating  at 
intervals  with  the  oceaji.  Sir  A. 
Bamsay  has  remarked  in  regard  to 
the  Trias  that  it  was  probably  a 
Continental  Period  with  many 
inland  lakes  and  seas,  the  Keuper 
marls  of  the  British  Isles  having 
been  deposited  in  a  great  lake,  fresh 
or  bracKish,  at  the  beginning,  and 
afterwards  rendered  salt  by  eva- 
poration. 'Were  the  rainfall,'  he 
observed,  *  of  the  area  drained  by 
the  Jordan  to  increase  gradually, 
the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  would 
by  degrees  fill  with  water,  and 
successive  deposits  of  sediment 
would  gradually  overlap  each  other 
on  the  shelving  slopes  of  the  lake 
basin  in  which  solid  salts  had 
previously  been  deposited.  There 
are  examples  of  this  kind  of  over- 
lap in  tne  New  Bed  Marl  of 
England,  in  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Leicester.  Sir  A. 
Bamsay  suggests  that  the  red  per- 
oxide of  iron  of  the  sands  and  clays 
may  in  itself  be  an  indication  of  la- 
custrine conditions,  for  each  grain  of 


sand  and  mud  is  encrusted  with  a 
thin  pellicle  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  he  thinks  could  not  have 
taken  place  in  a  wide  and  deep 
sea. 

Major  Harris,  in  his  '  Highlands 
of  Ethiopia,'  describes  a  salt  lake 
called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the 
Abyssinian  frontier,  which  once 
formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tadjara,  but  was  afterwards  cut 
off  from  the  gulf  by  a  broad  bar  of 
lava.  *  Fed  by  no  rivers,  and  ex- 
posed in  a  burning  climate  to  the 
unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun,  it  has 
shrunk  into  an  elliptical  basin  seven 
miles  in  its  trajisverse  axis,  half 
filled  with  smooth  water  of  the 
deepest  cssrulean  hue,  and  half 
with  a  solid  sheet  of  glittering 
snow-white  salt,  the  offspring  of 
evaporation.'  *If,'  says  Hugh 
Miller,  'we  suppose,  instead  of  a 
barrier  of  lava,  that  sand-bars  were 
raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  are- 
naceous coast  during  a  slow  and 
equable  sinking  of  the  surface,  the 
waters  of  the  outer  gulf  might 
occasionally  topple  over  the  bar, 
and  supply  fresn  brine  when  the 
first  stock  had  been  exhausted  by 
evaporation.' 

The  Bunn  of  Cutch,  as  has 
been  shown  elsewhere,  is  a  low 
region  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
equal  in  extent  to  about  a  quarter 
of  Ireland,  which  is  neither  land 
nor  sea,  being  dry  daring  part  of 
every  year,  and  covered  by  salt 
water  during  the  monsoons.  Here 
and  there  its  surface  is  encrusted 
over  with  a  layer  of  salt  caused  bv 
the  evaporation  of  sea-water.  A 
subsiding  movement  has  been 
witnessed  in  tiiis  country  during 
earthquakes,  so  that  a  great 
thickness  of  pure  salt  might  result 
from  a  continuation  of  such  sinking. 


For  further  information  on  the 
Triassic  rocks  of  this  country,  the 
student  may  consult  the  Geological 
Survey  Memoir  on  *  The  Triassic 
and  Permian  Bocks  of  the  Midland 


Counties  of  England,'  by  E.  Hull. 
The  Elgin  Sandstone  and  its  fossils 
have  been  discussed  in  memoirs  by 
Murchison,  Harkness,  Lyell,  Hux- 
ley, Judd,  and  E.  T.  Newton. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

FOBEiaN  DEPOSITS  WHICH  ABE   HOMOTAXIAL  WITH  THE 
MESOZOIC   STRATA  OF  THE   BRITISH  ISLES 

Secondary  Strata  of  Central  Europe — Keuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Banter — 
The  Black,  Brown,  £knd  White  Jura—Planer  and  Quader  Beds — Chalk 
of  Maestricht  and  Faxoe — Freshwater  Strata — Wealden  of  Hanover — 
Strata  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — Secondary  Strata  of  the  Alpine  Regions — 
Hallstadt  and  St.  Cassian  Beds — ^Alpine  Jurassic,  Tithonian,  and 
Neocomian  —  Hippurite  Limestones — Secondary  Strata  of  Russia, 
India,  and  South  Africa — Secondary  Strata  of  North  America — Newark 
Formation — Strata  of  the  Eastern  States  and  of  the  Western  Terri- 
tories. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  the  base  of  the  Triassic 
rocks  in  Europe  is  not  always  readily  separable  from  the  Palaeo- 
zoic formation  beneath,  there  is  a  vast  palseontological  break 
between  them. 

The  Mesozoic  age  commenced  when  the  first  deposits  of  the 
Trias  accumulated,  and  many  hundreds  of  species  common  in 
the  lower  rocks  ceased  to  exist,  whilst  a  great  marine  fauna 
soon  prevailed  of  an  almost  totally  different  kind  from  that  which 
previously  existed.  The  plants  of  the  Mesozoic  age  were 
foreshadowed  in  the  Palaeozoic,  and  some  genera  persisted  into 
the  Trias,  but  the  majority  ceased  to  exist.  Some  of  the  lower 
forms  of  invertebrate  life  persisted  through  the  great  change  in 
the  physical-  geography  of  the  world  which  commenced  at  the 
close  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  Of  the  corals,  not  a  genus  or 
species  lived  on,  and  many  new  genera  are  found  in  the  marine 
Trias.  NcmUhis  and  Orthoceras  lived  on  as  genera,  and  Am- 
moniteSf  which  commenced  in  Permian  times,  attained  an 
enormous  development.  A  great  change  occurred  in  the  Mol- 
luBca  and  Crustacea.  The  Labyrinthodontia  persisted,  and  many 
genera  of  Ganoid  fish.  But  the  number  of  genera  of  all  kinds, 
animals  and  plants,  which  passed  from  the  Palaeozoic  to  the 
Mesozoic  was  small. 

The  marine  faunas  of  the  Mesozoic  era  attained  their  fullest 
development  in  Jurassic  times,  and  during  the  Cretaceous  periods 
begin  to  show  signs  of  decadence,  and  of  their  replacement  by 
the  forms  of  life  so  characteristic  of  the  Cainozoic. 

The  terrestrial  flora  which  characterises  the  Mesozoic  rocks 
had,  however,  to  a  great  extent  been  replaced  by  the  Cainozoic 
flora  long  before  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  Period. 
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The  oldest  of  the  three  great  Mesozoic  systems  is  much  better 
represented  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
In  the  Alps  we  have  at  St.  Gassian  in  the  south,  and  at  Hallstadt 
on  the  north,  thick  masses  of  marine  strata  crowded  with  abun- 
dant and  well-preserved  fossils. 


MESOZOIC  STRATA  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

Trias  of  Oermany. — In  Germany,  as  before  noticed,  the 
Trias  first  received  its  name  as  a  Triple  Group,  consisting  of  two 
sandstones  with  an  intermediate  marine  calcareous  formation, 
which  last  is  wanting  in  England. 


The  saccession  of  strata  in  the 
great  German  Triassic  basin  is — 
Upper  Trias  or  Keuper,  with  red 
marls,  plant-beds,  gypsum,  and 
rock-salt,  overlying  t^e  Letten 
Eohle,  with  Voltziat  Estheria 
minutay  Alb.,  the  Labyrinthodont 
MastodontoaawrvSt  and  the  fish 
GeratodiM.  Then  comes  the  Masch- 
elkalk,  with  limestones,  contain- 
ing Myqphoriat  Geratites,  and 
Encrimia  UliifomUsy  Lam.,  fol- 
lowed by  Bunter — red  and  green 
marls  and  coarse  sandstones — with 
VoUziat  Estheria  t  and  Myophoria. 

The  plants  of  the  Trias  belong 
partly  to  ConiferaB,  the  genus 
VoUzia,  with  its  cypress-like  twigs, 
being  characteristic.  The  genus 
Albertia  is  also  represented.  Ferns 
were  numerous :  genera,  PecopteriSy 
CyclopteriSi  Anomopteriay  Acrosti- 
chites,  OlathropteriSt  Sageno- 
pterisj  TeBniopteriSy  &c.  Cycads, 
Pterophylluniy  ZamiteSy  Pseudo- 
zwmiteSy  PodozamiteSy  and  Oto- 
za/mites.  These  last  prevailed  ex- 
tensively, and  have  given  the  term 
*  Age  of  Cycads '  to  the  Trias.  A 
true  Equisetum  exists,  and  an  ally, 
the  genus  Schizoneura. 

Xeuper  of  Oermany. — The 
sandstones  of  the  Keuper  of 
Germany,  like  those  of  England 
and  France,  contain  the  remains  of 
plants,  reptilia,  and  very  few  marine 
organisms. 

MCusoliellcalk.  —  This  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  compact  greyish 
limestone,  but  includes  beds  of 
dolomite  in  many  places,  together 
with  gypsum  ajid  rock-salt  and 
clays.  This  limestone — a  forma- 
tion wholly  unrepresented  in  Eng- 


land—  abounds  in  fossil  shells, 
as  the  name  implies.  Among  the 
Cephalopoda  there  are  no  Belem- 
niteSy  and  no  Ammonites  with  com- 
pletely foliated  sutures,  as  in  the 
Lias  and  Oolite  and  the  Hallstadt 
beds;  but  the  genus  GercUitea 
is  present,  in  which  the  lobes  of 
the  sutures  seen  on  the  shell  are 
denticulated  or  crenulated,  whilst 
the  '  saddles '  are  simply  rounded. 
Among  the  bivalve  Crustacea,  tiie 
Estheria  minutay  Alb.  (fig.  486), 
is  abundant,  ranging  through  the 
Keuper  and  Muschelkalk;  and 
OervilUa  sodaUa  (fig.  422),  having 
a  similar  range,  is  found  in  ereat 
numbers  in  the  Muschelka&  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Poland. 

The  abundance  of  the  heads 
and  stems  of  lily  encrinites,  ETusri- 
nus  UliiformiSy  Schloth.  (fig.  419), 
shows  tne  slow  manner  in  whicn 
some  beds  of  this  limestone  have 
been  formed  in  clear  sea  water.  The 
star-fish  called  A^idura  toricatOy 
Ag.  (fig.  420),  is  as  yet  peculiar  to  the 
Muschelkalk.  In  the  same  forma- 
tion are  found  the  skull  and  teeth 
of  the  genus  Plobcodus  (see  fig.  488). 
Perfect  specimens  enabled  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  in  1858,  to  show  that 
this  fossil  was  a  Saurian,  which 
probably  fed  on  shell-bearing 
molluscs,  and  used  its  short  and 
flat  teeth,  so  thickly  coated  with 
enamel,  for  pounding  and  crushing 
the  shells. 

Banter  -  Sandstein.  —  The 
Bunter- Sandstein  consists  of  va- 
rious-coloured sandstones,  dolo- 
mites, and  red  clays,  with  some 
beds,  especially  in  the  Hartz,  of 
calcareous  pisolite  or  roe-stone,  the 
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whole  sometimes  attaining  a  thick- 
ness of  more  than  1,000  feet.  The 
sandstone  of  the  Vosges  is  proved, 
by  its  fossils,  to  belong  to  this 
lowest  member  of  the  Triassic 
gronp.  At  Snlzbad  (or  Sanltz-les- 
Bains),  near  Strasborg,  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Vosges,  many  plants 
have  been  obtained  from  the  *Bun- 
ter,'  especially  conifers  of  the  ex- 
tinct genus  voUziaf  of  which  the 
fractiflcation  has  been  preserved. 
(See  fig.  482.)  Out  of  thirty  species 
of  ferns,  cycads,  conifers,  and  other 
plants,  enumerated  by  M.  Ad. 
Brongniart,    in    1849,    as    coming 


from  the  '  Gr^s  bigarr^,'  or  Bnnter, 
not  one  is  common  to  the  Keuper. 
The  footprints  of  Labffrintho- 
don  observed  in  the  clays  of  this 
formation  at  Hildburghansen,  in 
Saxony,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Some  idea  of  the  variety 
and  importance  of  the  terrestrieJ 
vertebrate  fauna  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Trias  in  Northern  Ger- 
many may  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  great  monograph  by  the 
late  Hermann  von  Meyer  on  the 
reptiles  of  the  Trias,  the  remains  of 
no  less  than  eighty  distinct  species 
are  described  and  figured. 


Jnrasslo  strata  of  Central  Burope. — These  have  been 
studied  with  great  oare,  especially  by  Marcou  In  the  Jura,  and  by 
Quenstedt  and  Oppel  in  Suabia.  While  the  general  parallelism  of 
these  strata  with  tiiose  made  out  by  William  Smith  in  England  is 
very  striking,  the  local  differences  are  of  unmistakable  character. 
A  very  great  number  of  palsBontological  horizons,  each  characterised 
by  a  species  of  Ammonite  or  other  fossil,  have  been  defined  under 
the  name  of  zones ;  and,  over  all  the  districts  referred  to,  these  zones 
may  be  traced  more  or  less  continuously,  though  some  horizons  are 
represented  by  thick  masses  of  sediments,  while  others  appear  only 
as  thin  and  insignificant  bands,  and  some  are,  over  considerable  areas 
altogether  absent. 

Throughout  Central  Europe  the  succession  of  Jurassic  strata 
represented  in  this  country  can  be  clearly  followed,  although  the 
mineral  characters  of  some  of  the  horizons  differ  very  widely  from 
the  British  representatives.  This  succession  of  zones,  with  the 
group-names  applied  to  them,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Portlandian — Zone  of  Trigoma  gibhosa^  Sow. 

Discina  latissima.  Sow. 
Exogyra  vi/rgula,  Defr. 
Ammomtes  altemans,  V.  Buch. 
Astarte  supracorallinaf  D*Orb. 
Ostrea  deltoidea,  Sow. 
Ammomtes  (Perisphinctes)  plicatiliSf  Sow. 
(Aspidoceras)  perarmatiLSt  Sow. 

iCardioceras)  cordattis,  Sow. 
Cosmoceras)  omatuSf  Schloth. 
St^hanoceras)  mMyrocephaVua, 

Schloth. 
(Oppelia)  aspMdioides,  0pp. 
(Parkinsonia)  ferrugineusj  0pp. 
iParkinsonia^  Parhinson%  Sow. 
{Stephanoceras)  Humphresianus, 
Sow. 
„  „         (Stephanoceras)  Sauzei,  D'Orb. 

„  „         (Hammatoceras)  Sowerhyi,  Mill. 

„  „         {Ludtoigia)  MurcMsonicB,  Sow. 

„  „         (Ludwigia)  opaliwust  Bein. 


Eimeridgian 


Corallian       | 

Oxfordian 
Callovian 


Bathonian 


tt 
It 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
It 


Bajocian       •< 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 
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Toarcian 


Liasian 

(Charmon- 

thian) 


Sinemnrian 


Hettangian 


Zone  of  Ammonites  (Lytoceras)  JurensiSt  Ziet. 

fHUdoceras)  hifrons,  Bmg. 
Ha/rjpoceras)  serpentinuSy  Rein. 
{Am>altheus)  spinatv^,  Bnig. 
(Am/iUTietis}  m>a/rgaritatus,  De 

Montf. 
(^goceras)  capricorms,  Schloth. 
(Amaltheus)  ihex,  Qnenst. 
(Mgoceras)  Jam>esonit  Sow. 
iArietites)  raricostatiiSy  Ziet. 
(Oxynotieras)  oxynotus^  Qnenst. 
(Arietites)  obtustiSt  Sow. 
(Arietites)  semicostatuSt  Y.  &  B. 
{Arietites)  Buchlandiy  Sow. 
(ScMotheimna)       angulaius, 

Schloth. 
(Mgoceras)  planorbiSi  Sow. 


It 


11 


11 


11 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


11 


11 


11 


11 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


In  some  cases  geologists  and  palieontologists  have  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  establish  still  smaller  subdivisions  than  these  zones  in 
describing  the  snccession  of  the  Jurassic  strata.  Such  minor  sub- 
divisions have  been  called  by  Mr.  S.  Buckman  *  hemare.* 


In  France  and  Germany  the 
sncceBsion  of  strata  representing 
these  life-zones  has  been  studied  in 
iipreat  detail,  and  the  parallelism  of 
the  different  horizons  throughout 
Western  Europe  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. There  ore  many  interesting 
local  variations  in  the  sequence  of 
beds,  in  the  degree  of  representa- 
tion of  different  horizons,  and  even 
in  the  fossils  which  characterise  the 
different  zones,  which  are  worthy  of 
the  closest  attention  as  indicating 
the  varying  conditions  under  which 
the  strata  of  this  age  were  accumu- 
lated. In  Germany  the  Lias  is 
usually  called  the  '  Black  Jura,'  the 
Lower  Oolites  'Dogger,  or  Brown 
Jura,'  and  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Oolites  the '  Malm,'  or  *  White  Jura.' 

Sballow  -  water  Repre- 
sentatives of  tbe  Cbalk. — 
Chalk  strata  are  found  all  through 
Central  Europe  and  passing  into 
Asia.  In  the  south  of  Russia  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  is  represented  by 
beds  of  chalk,  which  have  been 
proved  by  deep  borings  to  be  nearly 
2,000  feet  in  thickness. 

Although  the  great  mass  of  the 
chalk  was  evidently  deposited  in 
moderately  deep  water,  we  can  in 
places  trace  the  shores  of  the  sea  in 
which  the  beds  were  formed.  Thus 
in  the  north-east  of  Ireland  beds  of 


conglomerate  cont«ining  chalk  fos- 
sils are  seen  resting  on  the  old 
metamorphic  rocks  of  the  district ; 
and  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony  the 
calcareous  beds  of  the  chalk  are 
found  passing  into  masses  of 
sandstone  (Quader  Sandstone) 
and  into  marls  (Planer  Marls),  evi- 
dently formed  under  littoral  con- 
ditions. At  some  points,  as  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland,  and  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  beds  of  freshwater 
origin  are  found  intercalated  with 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  marine  beds, 
and  tiiese  freshwater  beds  have 
yielded  a  very  interesting  series 
of  plant-remains. 

Fresbwater  Strata  of 
Cretaceous  JLge  of  Central 
Snrope. — The  Wealden  or  fresh- 
water representatives  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  are  fonnd  extending 
into  the  north  of  France ;  and  strata 
of  about  the  same  age  occur  in 
Hanover.  Freshwater  beds  con- 
taining a  terrestrial  fauna  have 
been  studied  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
These  strata  are  of  the  same  age 
as  our  Upper  Chalk;  they  con- 
sist of  white  sands  and  laminated 
clays,  and  attain  a  thickness  of  400 
feet.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
bands  containing  marine  shells, 
all  these  strata  are  of  freshwater 
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origin,  and  they  contain  a  series  of 
pUmt-remains  which  deserve  par- 
ticular attention.  Nearly  100  spe- 
cies are  recorded  by  Debey  in  the 
lists  of  the  'G^ologie  de  la 
Belgique '  (M.  Monrlon,  1881).  Of 
fourteen  genera  of  ferns,  three  are 
still  existing — namely,  Oleichenia^ 
now  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  New  Holland;  Lygodium^ 
now  spread  extensively  through 
tropical  regions,  but  having  some 
species  which  live  in  Japan  and 
North  America ;  and  Aapleniumf  a 
living  cosmoi)olite  form.  The  genus 
Pteridoleimma  is  represented  by 
no  less  than  22  species,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  flora  of  ferns. 

Among  the  phanerogamous 
plants,  the  Conifers  are  abundant, 
the  most  common  belonging  to  the 
genus  Sequoia  (or  Wellingtonia),  of 
which  boUi  the  cones  and  branches 
are  preserved.  The  silicified  wood 
of  this  plant  is  very  plentifully  dis- 
persed through  the  white  sands  in 
the  pits  near  Aix.  In  one  silicified 
tmxuc  200  rings  of  annual  growth 
have  been  counted.  The  Monoco- 
tyledons there  are  very  peculiar 
t^rpes.  No  Palms  have  been  recog- 
nised with  certainty,  but  a  species 
of  PandanuSf  or  Screw-pine,  is 
found.  But  the  number  of  the 
Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  is  the 
most  striking  feature  in  this  an- 
cient flora. 

Among  them  we  find  five  spe- 
cies of  the  Oak  {Dry(yphyUum)f  a 
genus  very  American  m  its  afiOni- 
ties. 

The  resemblance  of  the  flora  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  tertiary  and 
living  floras  is  considerable,  but  the 
angiospermous  Dicotyledons  did 
not  commence  with  the  Tertiary 
age,  but  long  before.  We  can  now 
affirm  that  these  Aix  plants 
flourished  before  the  rich  reptilian 
fauna  of  the  secondary  rocks  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Ichthyosaurus, 
Pterod^actylus,  and  Mosasaurus 
were  of  coeval  date  with  the  plant 
Dryophyllum.  Speculations  have 
often  been  hazarded  respecting  a 
connection  between  the  rarity  of 
Exogens  in  the  older  rocks  and  a 
peciSiar  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
A  denser  air,  it  was  suggested,  had 
in  earlier  times  been  alike  adverse 


to  the  well-bein^  of  the  higher 
order  of  flowermg  plants,  and 
of  the  quick-breathing  animals, 
such  as  mammalia  and  birds,  while 
it  was  favourable  to  a  cryptogamic 
and  gymnospermous  flora,  and  to  a 
predominance  of  reptile  life.  But 
we  now  learn  that  there  is  no  in- 
compatibility in  the  co-existence  of 
a  vegetation  like  that  of  the  present 
globe,  and  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable forms  of  the  extinct  rep- 
tiles of  the  age  of  gymnosperms. 

In  Bohemia  a  flora  belonging  to 
the  base  of  the  upper  chalk  contains 
the  Dicotyledonous  genera  AceVf 
Alnus,  Salix,  and  Gredneria. 

Tue  Tonngrest  Cretaceous 
Strata. — At  Maestricht  in  Hol- 
land, Faxoe  in  Denmark,  in  Scania, 
the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  and  at 
Meudon  in  France,  we  find  strata 
of  Upper  Cretaceous  age  overlying 
the  equivalents  of  the  youngest 
Chalk  beds  in  the  British  Islands. 
Some  of  the  fossils  of  tibese 
youngest  Cretaceous  strata  are 
represented  in  the  following  figures. 
In  these  beds  we  find  Ammonites 
and  Belemnites  of  Cretaceous  types 
mingled  with  species  of  such  Ter- 
tiary Gastropoda  as  Voluta,  Fas- 
ciola/ria,  Oyprcea,  Oliva,  Mitra, 
and  Trochus.  Some  of  the  beds 
of  Danian  Chalk  abound  with 
Bryozoa. 

Pig.  442. 


BeUmnitella  mueronata^ 
Schloth.,  ^. 

Maestricht,  Faxoe,  and 
White  Chalk. 

b.  Osaelet  or  guard,  showing 
vascular  Unpressions  on 
outer  surface,  with  charac- 
teristic slit,  and  mucro. 

a.  Section  of  same,  showing 
place  of  phragmacone. 


TRIAS  OF  THE   ALPS 


Tbe   Alpine   THtM.  --  The 

richneBB  of  the  fanna  of  the  Alpine 
Trias  has  been  already  referred  to 
Uoisisovics  has  shown  that  the  strata 
on  the  south  of  the  Alps  C^t  Cas 
"w.)  belong  to  a,  diffprei 
•     n  fliB  ■     ■ 


prorince  from  a 


vhich  those      and  Asia  into  (Im  ludum  peniDa 


on  the  north  side  of  the  same  ohoin 
{HoUstadt  beds)  were  deposited. 
These  life-proTinees  he  has  Darned 
the  Mediterranean  and  Jnravian 
provinoes  TespeotiTet; ;  ud  he  has 
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The  Trias  is  grandly  developed 
in  the  Eastern  Alps.  Inducung 
tiie  Rheetic  beds,  which  link  the 
Trias  and  the  Lias,  the  following  is 
the  succession  of  the  great  groups 
of  strata. 

The  Bhsetic  group,  consisting  of 
marine  limestones,  dolomites,  and 
(rarely)  shales :  1.  Kossen  beds  and 
Azarolla  beds,  with  corals,  Brachio- 
poda,  and  Lamellibranchiata,  such 
as  Gervillia.  2.  Dachstein  lime- 
stone, witii  large  forms  of  Megato- 
don  or  the  Dachstein  bivalve, 
numerous  corals,  and  Brachiopoda. 
8.  Dolomites.  A  pale,  well-bedded, 
finely  crystalline  rock,  usually 
without  fossils. 

Upper  Trias:  1.  Cardita  beds 
and  Kaibl  beds,  shales,  marls  with 
plants,  Crustacea,  Cephalopoda, 
and  fish.  2.  Hallstadt  limestone 
and  Esino  beds,  red  and  mottled 
marbles  and  limestones,  with  many 
Cephalopoda  and  large  Gastro- 
poda. The  Schlem  Dolomite, 
8,820  feet  thick,  forming  picturesque 
mountains.  8.  Lunz  beds,  contain- 
ing c^  with  plants,  and  forming 
the  only  freshwater  group.  4.  Zlam- 
bach  coral  beds.  5.  St.  Cassian 
beds — caJareous  marls  of  South 
Tyrol,  with  Armnomte8t  Gastro- 
poda, Lamellibranchiata,  Brachio- 
poda, Crlnoidea,  Echinoidea,  and 
Corals.  6.  Halobia-LommeUiheda. 
Then  comes  the  Lower  Trias.  7. 
Alpine  Muschelkalk,  limestones, 
and  dolomites,  with  lower  strata 
containing  Ceratites^  which  are 
equivalent  to  the  Upper  Division 
of  the  Bunter. 

Other  Alpine  deposits  of  marine 
,origin  occur  in  Southern  Europe, 
of  which  the  great  masses  of  lime- 
stone of  HaUstadt,  north  of  the 
Alps,  ore  the  type.  Huge  Arrvmo- 
nitea  characterise  these  deposits. 
On  the  south  of  the  Tyrol  the  St. 
Cassian  beds  were  forming  a  little 
earlier,  and  the  fauna  was  rich  in 
the  extreme.  The  following  are 
characteristic  genera — ScoUostoma 
mg.  428),  Pla^atoma  (fig.  424),  and 
Koninchia  (fig.  421). 

ArrmKymtea  and  Orthoceratitea 
occur  in  the  St.  Cassian  and  HaU- 
stadt beds.  As  the  Orthocerata, 
which  are  conmion  in  some  palseo- 
soic  rocks,  had  never   been    met 


with  in  the  Muschelkalk  of  the 
Lower  Trias,  much  surprise  was 
felt  that  seven  or  eight  species  of 
the  genus  should  appear  in  the 
Hallstadt  beds  of  the  Upper  Trias. 
Some  are  of  large  dimensions,  and 
are  associated  with  large  Arn/mo- 
nitea  with  foliated  lobes,  a  form 
never  seen  before  so  low  in  the 
Mesozoic  series.  Geriihiiwif  so 
abundant  in  tertiary  strata,  and 
which  still  exists,  is  represented  by 
no  less  than  fourteen  species. 

A  rich  fauna,  comprising  225 
species,  of  which  about  one-fourth 
are  identical  with  those  of  St.  Cas- 
sian, has  been  brought  to  light  at 
D'Esino,  in  Lombardy,  and  has 
been  adinirably  illustrated  by  Pro- 
fessor Stoppani.  He  described  65 
species  of  tne  genus  of  spiral  uni- 
valve Ghem/niteiay  reminding  us  by 
its  abundance  of  the  Cerithia  of 
the  Paris  basin,  while  the  enormous 
size  of  some  specimens  would 
almost  bear  comparison  with  the 
Cerithewm  giganteumy  Lam.,  of 
that  Eocene  formation. 

The  study  of  the  rich  marine 
fauna  of  Hallstadt  and  St.  Cassian 
of  the  Upper  Trias  or  Keuper 
convinces  us  that  when  the 
strata  of  the  Triassic  age  are  better 
known,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  Bunter  Sand- 
stone, uie  break  between  the  Palaao- 
zoic  and  Mesozoic  Periods  will  to 
a  great  extent  disappear. 

Jurassic  strata  of  tbe 
Alps. — In  the  Alpine  region  the 
thick  limestones  of    Jurassic  age 

Fig.  446. 


Terebratula  (Pygope) 
diphnoy  GoL 

contain  representatives  of  a  number 
of  zones,  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared generally  with  the  divisions  of 
the  stnkta  in  Central  Europe.  These 
Alpine  strata  graduate  upwards 
through   the   Tithonian   into   the 


HIPPUEITE  LIMESTONES 


Neoccmiui,  Euid  downwniclB  Uuoi^ch 

ths  Kheetic  (or  Dachateiu  and 
EoBBen  beds)  into  the  Trios.  The 
Tithonian  are  a  remarkable  sarieB 


416.    By  many  antJuirB  I 


Syn.  SpAemJUpi  a^ 
fsmit,  BlalnT, 
White  Olslk  of  Pn 


a.  Toans  IndlTidiuil ;  w 
laterally  to  each  otb 


X  In  groapfl  adherintr 


awer  and  ejllndrlcal  Talre. 


of  strata  containing  many  peculiar  The  CretaoeotM  atrvM  of 

lorma  of   Cephalopoda  and  other  SanUMniBnrope.— The  general 
shellB,  among  (he  most  character.  •  ^    ■  ... 

iatio  of   which   are   the   singnlar 
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closely  resembles  that  of  onr  own 
conntopy,  bnt  in  Sonthem  France 
and  Switzerland  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceons  or  Neocomian  becomes 
greatly  developed,  containing  a 
wonderfully  rich  and  varied  fauna, 
and  being  divisible  into  a  number 
of  distinct  zones. 

The  Neocomian  strata  of  the 
Alps  are  several  thonsands  of  feet 
in  thickness  and  have  a  very 
rich  fauna,  including  many  remark- 
able forms  of  Ammonites  and 
Belemnites.  They  graduate  down- 
wards into  that  other  thick  series 
of  limestones  referred  to,  the  Titho- 
nian,  a  great  system  of  strata  not 
represented  by  marine  beds  in  tiie 
British  Islands,  which  appears  to 


bridge  over  the  interval  between 
the  Cretaceous  and  the  Jurassic 
Periods. 

In  the  south  of  France  and  the 
Alpine  districts  of  Southern  Europe 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  is  represented 
by  thick  masses  of  calcareous  and 
other  strata.  These  contain  a  fauna 
differing  in  many  respects  from  the 
fauna  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Central 
Europe.  Many  of  the  beds  of  lime- 
stone of  Upper  Cretaceous  age 
(Hippurite  limestones)  are  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  the  shells  of  the 
large  and  remarkable  bivalves  be- 
longmg  to  the  extmct  group  of  the 
Budistes.  Some  of  the  chief  forms 
of  these  Budistes  are  shown  in  the 
figures  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Trias  of  India  and  Sontb 
AlHca. — There  is  a  marine  Trias 
in  the  Himalaya  and  in  Baluchis- 
tan with  Musdielkalk  and  St.  Cas- 
sian  species  of  somewhat  different 
types  from  those  of  Europe.  But  the 
great  development  is  in  the  penin- 
sula, where  the  terrestrial  remains 
of  tiie  period  form  vast  coal-beds 
and  shales  and  clays  with  plants  and 
animals  belonging  to  the  same 
periods.  In  Australia,  in  New 
South  "Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queens- 
land are  important  coal-bearing 
strata. 

Below  these  Triassic  (P^chet) 
beds  are  still  thicker  series  of  coal- 
bearing  strata  which  are  referred 
to  the  Permo-Carboniferous  and 
even  older  periods  (Biniganj  and 
Talchir  Series). 

In  South  Africa  extensive  beds 
(the  Karoo  beds)  containing  simi- 
lar plant  remains  and  many  re- 
markable forms  of  terrestrial  rep- 
tiles, which  have  been  made  known 
to  us  by  the  labours  of  Professors 
Owen  and  Seeley,  cover  an  enor- 
mous area  and  attain  a  great  thick- 
ness. 

The  Triassic  rocks  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Asia  have  been  shown 
by  the  labours  of  Neumayr  and 
Mojsisovics  to  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  two  life-provinces,  to  which 
&e     last-named     geologist     gave 


the  names  of  the  Juvavian  pro- 
vince (lying  north  of  the  present 
Alps)  and  the  Mediterranean  pro- 
vince (lying  south  of  that  chain). 
In  each  of  tiiese  provinces  shallow- 
water  and  deep-water  facies  have 
been  distinguidied,  and  the  effects 
of  climate  in  influencing  the  distri- 
bution of  life-form  can  be  distinctly 
traced. 

In  Siberia,  Spitzbergen,  and 
Japan,  and  the  western  portions  of 
the  North  American  continent, 
Triassic  strata  cover  wide  areas. 
In  spite  of  the  presence  of  many 
characteristic  genera  of  Triassic 
Cephalopods,  Mojsisovics  points 
out  that  there  are  many  remarkable 
differences  between  the  fauna  of 
these  Asiatic  strata  and  those  of 
Europe,  and  he  regards  them  as 
constituting  another  life-province, 
the  *  Arcto-Pacific' 

Jnrasslo  strata  of  Russia 
and  tbe  Arctic  Re^ons. — In 
Bussia,  and  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
we  find  very  widely  distributed  a 
series  of  strata  possessing  a  number 
of  features  in  common  with  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Oolites,  but  at 
the  same  time  offering  many  very 
striking  differences  from  the  typicfd 
Jurassic.  The  same  formations, 
characterised  by  the  peculiar  genus 
Aucellaj  by  the  presence  of  many 
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diatinotire  tj^a  of  Ammonitea  und 
Belemnitea,  aa  well  as  by  the 
absence  of  many  tormB  found  in  the 
%pical  JnrttBBio,  bUo  axtanaa 
soathwardB  into  the  waatem  teni- 
tories  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  remaxkable  ciccomstanoe  that 
not  s  few  Ammonitea  and  other 
fossils  of  Jurasaic  types  are  found 
ae  tar  north  aa  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  in  the  adjoining 
'  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


land  of  C  Romanian  i^  at  TO" 
NX.,  and  its  genera  resemble  those 
of  the  Dakota  group  (p.  3BS)  of  the 
Cretaceona  Formation  ol  the  West- 
em  Territoriea  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  Feme,  and  a  great  asaem- 
blage  of  Dicobyledona^  including 
many  eiergreens  and  conifers. 

A  second  flora,  which  ia  proba- 
bly of  Ijower  Cretaceous  age,  ia 
remarkable  for  baling  only  yielded 
one  Dicotyledonous  (Angioeper- 
moos)  species,  hut  nameroua  Coni- 
fera,  many  Cycads,  and  a  few 
ifonocotyUdona.   (See  p.  SBB.) 


MBSOZOIO  STRATA  OF  NORTE  AMEBIGA 


The  Vewnrk  Syitem  of 
tbe  Baaterti  Btntea.— While  in 
the  Old  World  it  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally poasible  to  divide  the  Meao- 
zoic  strata  into  the  three  great 
systems  Triasaic,  Jurassic,  and  Cre- 
taceous, BUCb  ia  certainly  not  the 
case  in  Che  Mew  World. 

When  we  cross  the  Atlantic,  we 
find  in  the  Eastern  States  of  North 
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I  (the 


Newark  syatem)  upwarda  of  4,000 
leet  in  thickness,  which  are  oisarlj 
homotaiial  with  the  Jaraseic  and 
Triassic  taken  together,  but  in 
which  it  is  impoasible  to  establish 
any  exact  parallelism  with  the 
seveial  divisions  of  those  systems. 


the  remains  of  Cycads  and  Eqtii- 
letvm  occur.  With  the  plant  re- 
maina  are  found  many  Croataoeans, 
inoloding  forms  of  Eath^ria,  simi- 
lar to  thoae  so  abundant  in  the 
European  Trioa,  and  many  Ganoid 
fiah. 

In  (he  Connecticut  Valley 
atraba  of  red  sandstone  occur  which 
often  exhibit  great  nnmbarB  ol 
tracks  formerly  regarded  as  those 
of  birds,  bat  now  believed  to  have 
been  made  by  Labyrinthodouts 
and  Dinosaurs. 

The  footprints  of,  it  ia  suppoaed, 
no  less  than  SO  species  of  animals 
have  been  detected  in  these  rocks. 
The  tracks  have    been  found  in 
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Theyci 


asist  of  reddish  b; 

les,  with  a  few  ihin  beds  of 
limestone  and  coal. 

In  the  Eastern  United  States, 
the  TriaaBic,  Bhietio,  and  part  of 
(he  JorasBic  Bystem  appear  to  be 
represented  by  this  'Newark 
System,'  which,  in  great  part  at 
least,  seems  to  have  been  of  fresh- 


t-t  Palis,  Valley  of  the  OonnecHoiit. 

more  than  twenty  places  scattend 
through  on  eitant|of  nearly  80  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  they  are 
repeated  through  a  sucoesaion  of 
beds  attaining  at  some  points  a 
thickneaa  of  more  than  1,000  feet. 
Yet  no  traoea  of  bones  or  teeth 
have  ever  been  detected  in  the 
beds. 

In  North  CaroUna  (he  teeth  ol 
a  small  mammal  {DromaOierhim) 
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have  been  toaoB  in  the  eame  atrata. 
It  is  oloaely  rolated  to  the  EoropeBji 
Microleiiei. 

The  lonnation  covera  an  im- 
mense area,  and  may  be  divided 
into  the  Baetem  and  Western  series. 
The  former  ore  freshwater  and 
terreBtrial  accnmnlationa,  and  the 
latter  are  marine  depoBils.  In  the 
eagtem  area  the  valley  of  the 
Coimecticiit  river  offeis  a  type.  In 
a  depreasioD  of  the  granitio  or 
hvpogene  rocka  in  (he  Stal«B  ol 
MassachneettB  and  Connecticat, 
strata  of  red  BAJidsione,  ahale,  and 
conglomerate  are  tonnd,  occnpjing 
an  area  more  than  ISO  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  soot}],  and 
abont  E  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the 
beds    dipping    to    the    eastwards 


among 


i    oontorted 


Csal-fleld    of  BlobmoDd. 

VlTBlnlB.— In  the  State  of 
Virginia,  at  the  distance  of  abont 
10  miles  eastward  of  Richmond, 
the  capital  of  that  State,  there  is 
a  CoaT-aeld,  oocorring  in  a  de- 
preseien  of  the  granite  rocks  and 
oocnpying  a  geological  position 
analogona  to  that  ol  the  New  Ked 

the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  eitends 
28  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  1  to  12  from  east  to  west. 

The  plants  consist  chiefly  ol 
Zamitee,  Eqvitetacea,  and  feme, 
and  were  considered  by  Eeer  to 
have  the  nearest  affinity  (o  (hose  of 
the  European  Kenper, 


at  angles  Tarjfing  from  5  to  60 
degrees.  Having  examined  this 
'  'n  many  places,  Lyeil 
,  they  were   forroed 


raised  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  laid  dry,  while  a  newer  series 
composed  of  similar  sediment  was 
forming. 

The  age  of  the  Connecticut 
beds  cannot  be  proved  by  direct 
Buperpositiou,  but  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  general  structure 
of  the  country.  That  structure 
shows  them  to  be  newer  than  the 
movements  to  which  the  Appa- 
lachian or  Alleghany  chain  owes  its 
flexures,  and  this  chain  indndes 
(be   ancient   or    paleozoic    Coal- 


rtical 


that  thoy  grow  in  the 
re  thej  are  now  fonnd, 
and  were  buried  in  strata  ol 
hardened  sand  and  mud.  Th^ 
maintain  their  erect  attitude,  at 
points  many  miles  apart,  in  beds 
both  above  and  between  the  seams 
of  coal.  In  order  to  explain  this 
fact  we  must  suppose  such  shales 
and  sandstones  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally accumulated  during  the  slow 
and    repeated    enbaidence    of    tjie 
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Cmstaoea,  two  or  more  epecies  of 
Entomostraca  called  Estheria  are 
in  such  profusion,  in  some  shaly 
beds,  as  to  divide  them  like  tiie 
plates  of  mica  in  micaceous  shales. 
(See  fig.  450.) 

These  Virginian  Coal-measures 
are  composed  of  grits,  sandstones, 
and  shales,  closely  resembling 
those  of  palsBozoic  date  in  America 
and  Europe ;  and  the  measures  rival 
those  of  the  last-named  continent 
in  the  thickness  of  the  coal-seams. 
One  of  these,  the  main  seam,  is 
in  some  places  from  80  to  40  feet 
thick,  and  is  composed  of  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

TheDromat?ieriunifhetoTe  allu- 
ded to,  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the 
Microlestes  of  the  European  BhsBtic, 
described  p.  808;  and  the  fact  is 
highly  important,  as  proving  that 
a  certain  low  grade  of  marsupials 
had  not  only  a  wide  range  in  time, 
from  the  Trias  to  the  Purbeck  of 
Europe,  but  had  also  a  wide  range 
in  space,  namely,  from  Europe  to 
North  America,  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  and,  in  regard  to  lati- 
tude, from  Stonesfield,  in  62°  N., 
to  North  Carolina,  in  85°  N.  A 
somewhat  similar  mammal  {Trity- 
lodon),  has  been  found  in  the 
Triassic  beds  of  South  Africa,  and 
others  also  in  the  Cretaceous  of  tiie 
United  States. 

If  the  three  localities  in  Europe 
where  the  most  ancient  mammalia 
have  been  found — ^Purbeck,  Stones- 
field,  and  Stuttgart — ^had  belonged 
all  of  tiiem  to  formations  of  the 
same  age,  we  might  well  imagine  so 
limited  an  area  to  have  been  peopled 
exclusively  with  pouched  quadru- 
peds, just  as  Australia^  now  is,  while 
other  parts  of  the  globe  were 
inhabited  by  placental,  or  ordinary 
Mammalia.  But  the  great  diffe- 
rence of  age  of  the  strata  in  each 
of  these  three  localities  seems  to 
indicate  the  predominance  through- 
out a  vast  lapse  of  time  (from  the 
era  of  the  Upper  Trias  to  that  of 
the  Purbeck  beds)  of  a  low  grade  of 


Mammalia;  and  there  must  also 
have  been  a  vast  extension  in  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  marsupials 
durmg  that  portion  of  the  Secondary 
or  Mesozoic  era  which  has  been 
called  the  Age  of  Beptiles.  The 
predominance  of  these  Mammalia 
of  a  low  grade  during  the  whole  of 
the  Mesozoic,  and  i^e  absence  of 
the  higher  forms  of  Mammalia, 
are  strongly  suggestive  of  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  life-forms. 
It  is  also  a  very  significant  circum- 
stance, which  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Seeley  and  others,  that 
the  Triassic  reptiles  of  South 
Africa  exhibit,  in  the  differentiation 
of  their  teeth  and  many  other 
peculiarities  of  their  structure, 
very  curious  affinities  with  the 
mammals. 

While  the  Jurassic  strata  are 
very  imperfectly  exhibited  in  North 
America,  being  only  recognisable  as 
possibly  represented  in  the  Newark 
formation,  the  Cretaoeans  are 
certainly  present  in  the  same  area, 
but  exhibit  many  striking  diffe- 
rences from  their  European  equi- 
valents. 

We  find  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  a  series  of  sandy  and 
argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  in 
mineral  character  to  our  Upper 
Cretaceous  system  of  Europe; 
which  we  can,  nevertheless,  recog- 
nise as  referable,  palasontologicaUy, 
to  the  same  division. 

That  they  were  about  the  same 
age  generally  as  the  European 
Chalk  and  Neocomian  was  the  con- 
clusion to  which  Dr.  Morton  and 
Mr.  Conrad  came  after  their  in- 
vesligation  of  the  fossils  in  1884. 
The  strata  consist  chiefiy  of  green- 
sand  and  green  marl,  with  an  over- 
lying coraj  limestone  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  the  fossils,  on 
the  whole,  agree  most  nearly  with 
those  of  the  Upper  European 
series,  from  the  Maestricht  beds  to 
the  Gault  inclusive.  Among  sixty 
shells  from  the  New  Jersey  de- 
posits, five  were  found  as  early  as 


^  Australia  now  supports  one 
hundred  and  sixty  species  of  mar- 
supials, while  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinents and  islands  are  tenanted  by 
about  seventeen  hundred  species  of 


Mammalia,  of  which  only  forty-six 
are  marsupial,  and  these  are  of  a 
different  family  from  the  marsupialB 
of  Australia — ^namely,  the  opossums 
of  North  and  South  America. 
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1841  to  be  identical  with  European 
species — Ostrea  larva,  Lam.,  O. 
vesiculariSf  Lam.,  Gryphcsa  cos- 
tata.  Sow.,  Pecten  quinquecos- 
tatuSf  Sow.,  BelemniteUa  mucro- 
nata,  Schloth.  As  some  of  these 
have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in 
Europe,  they  might  be  expected 
more  than  any  others  to  recur  in 
distant  parts  of  the  globe.  Even 
where  the  species  were  different, 
the  generic  forms,  such  as  BacuUtes 
and  certain  genera  of  Ammonitea, 
as  also  the  Inoceramtut  and  other 
bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  Cre- 
taceous aspect. 

Fish  of  the  genera  Lamna, 
Galeua,  and  Carchao'odon  are 
common  to  New  Jersey  and  the 
European  Cretaceous  rocks.  So 
also  is  the  genus  Mosa^aunis 
among  reptiles.  Hadrosaurus  and 
DryptoaawnM  occur  amongst  the 
Dinosaurs.  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh 
has  described  several  species  of 
birds  from  the  Greensand  of  New 
Jersey. 

It  appears  from  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Newberry  and  others,  that  the 
Cretaceous  strata  of  the  United 
States,  east  and  west  of  the 
Appalachians,  are  characterised  by 
a  flora  decidedly  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Central 
Europe,  and  having  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  vegetation  of 
the  Tertiary  Period. 

Cretaceous  rocks  are  grandly 
developed  in  the  South- Western 
States,  in  Texas,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
and  Colorado.  They  are  found  to 
the  north  in  Manitoba,  and  reach 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and 
into  Northern  Greenland.  Li 
Texas  there  are  limestones  with 
HippuriteB  and  OrbitoUtes;  but 
northwards  the  strata  become 
arenaceous,  and  were  partly  de- 
posited in  the  sea  and  partly  on 
land.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal groups.  The  highest,  or 
Laramie — the  Lignitic — is  a  ter- 
restrial deposit,  containing  brackish 
water  and  some  marine  fossils,  and 
a  vast  flora.  The  vegetation  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of 
Dicotyledons,  showing  that  this 
great  section  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  was  in  existence  before 
the    Tertiary  age.      The    Beptilia 


found  in  the  deposits  are  mostly 
Mesozoic  in  their  affinities,  and 
there  are  no  mammalian  remains. 
Ammonites  and  Inoceramus  have 
been  found.  The  deposit  is  6,000 
feet  thick  on  the  Green  River. 
The  researches  of  the  United  States 
geologists  and  palaeontologists  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Laramie 
formation  was  deposited,  at  least  in 
part,  during  the  vast  period  repre- 
sented by  the  great  break  between 
the  Cainozoic  and  Mesozoic  epochs. 

The  second,  or  Fox-Hills  group, 
consists  of  sandstones,  some 
terrestrial  and  others  marine,  with 
BelemniteUa^  Nautilus^  Ammo- 
nites, BacuUtes,  and  Mosasaurus. 
It  is  from  8,000  to  4,000  feet  thick. 
Thirdly,  the  Colorado  group,  with 
Cretaceous  fossils;  and  fourthly, 
the  Dsikota  group,  with  a  re- 
markable flora. 

The  flora  of  the  Dsikota  group 
(Cenomanian)  contains  ferns  of  the 

fenera  Lygodiu/m,  Sphenopteris, 
^ecqpteris,  GUichenia,  and  Todea. 
Amongst  the  Gymnosperms,  the 
genera  Pterophyllum,  Sequoia, 
Araucaria,  Glyptostrobus,  &c. ; 
and  Flabellaria  amongst  the 
palms.  There  are  167  species  of 
AngiospermouB  Dicotyledons,  of 
which  about  one-half  are  still 
represented  by  living  species.  The 
order  Proteaceae  has  three  genera 
— Proteoides,  Embothritim,  and 
AristolocMtes ;  and  among  the 
LauracesB  are  L  aunts.  Per  sea. 
Sassafras,  Cinnamom,um,  Oreo- 
daphfTie;  whilst  Magnolia  and 
Liriodendron  are  amongst  the 
PolycarpiesB.  This  flora  should  be 
carefully  noticed,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  be  deceived  by  the  sup- 
position that  Dicotyledons  of  the 
above-mentioned  genera  are  neces- 
sarily  of  Tertiary  age.  The  flora 
would  at  the  present  time  be 
normal  in  a  climate  like  that  of  the 
South  of  Europe  of  from  86°  to  40° 
N.  lat.  Probably  one-half  of  the 
Dicotyledons  are  allied  to  recent 
American  forms. 

According  to  the  most  recent 
researches  of  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  the 
Cretaceous  strata  of  North  America, 
which  are  of  enormous  thickness, 
belong  to  an  Upper  and  Lower 
Cretaceous    division,     but     these 
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cannot  be  exaoUy  correlated  with 
the  groups  of  B^ata  bearing  the 
same  names  in  Europe.  The 
Laramie  formation  is  believed  to 
belong,  in  its  upper  part,  to  the 
Eocene,  and  in  its  lower  part 
to  the  Cretaceous,  while  the  great 
mass  of  its  beds  were  probably  laid 
down  during  the  vast  interval 
which  separated  those  periods. 

The  development  of  Beptilian 
Ufe  in  America  during  the  Cre- 
taceous age  was  extraordinary. 
There  were  very  few  species  of 
Ichthyosaurus  in  the  American 
area,  while  these  forms  abounded 
in  the  European  Cretaceous  strata, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  Mosasauiia.  The 
order  Plesiosauria  was  well  repre- 
sented, but  mainly  by  species  of 
genera  related  to  Pliosaurus. 

The  Mosasauria  ruled  supreme 
in  the  American  Cretaceous  seas, 
and  Marsh  says  that  some  were  60 
feet  long  and  others  10  or  12  feet 
in  lengS.    They  were  swimming 


lizards  with  four  paddles.  Oroco- 
dilia,  some  with  biconcave  and 
others  with  procoelian  vertebrsa, 
prevailed  during  the  same  age. 
Allied  to  the  Pterosauria  was  tne 
genus  Pteranodorif  some  species 
having  a  spread  of  wings  of  from 
10  to  25  feet  (see  fig.  268,  p.  251) ; 
they  replaced  the  Pterodactyl  of 
Europe.  The  American  forms  had 
no  teeth,  but  probably  homy  beaks 
like  birds  and  Chelonians.  Che- 
lonians  existed,  but  the  most  re- 
markable Beptilia  found  were 
dwellers  on  the  land,  of  the  group 
Dinosauria.  These  represented 
the  Igucmodon  of  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceous of  Europe,  and  the  Dino- 
saurs noticed  by  Seeley  in  tiie 
Maestricht  chalk.  The  Upper- Cre- 
taceous Dinosaurs  of  America  in- 
clude Hadrosaurus  of  the  marine 
beds  and  several  genera  and  species, 
which  are  found  in  the  strata  with 
Dicotyledonous  leaves  in  the  Ligni- 
tic  series. 


For  fuller  details  concerning  the 
Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous 
strata  of  the  Western  Alps,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  De  Lapparent's 
excellent  *  Traitd  de  Geologic,'  tiiird 
edition,  1898,  and  for  those  of  the 
Eastern  Alps  to  Yon  Hauer's  *■  Die 
Geol(^e  der  Oester.  Ungar.  Monar- 
chic,' 1875.  The  papers  of  the 
Mojsisovics  and  of  the  late  Dr. 
Neumayr  contain    admirable    dis- 


cussions concerning  the  distribution 
of  the  Mesozoic  forms  of  life.  The 
North  American  strata  will  be  found 
described  in  the  following  correla- 
tion papers  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey :  *  The  Newark  System,'  by 
J.  C.  Bussell ;  *  Cretaceous,'  by  A. 
C.  White.  (See  also  '  The  Laramie 
Formation,'  by  the  same  author, 
*Bull.  U.S.  Geol.  Soc'  No.  84),  and 
also  in  Dana's  '  Manual  of  Geology.' 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE   PERMIAN  SYSTEM 

SnbdiviBionB  of  the  Permian — ^Permian  Marine  Fauna  of  India,  Texas, 
Russia,  &c. — Foraminifera — Corals — Brachiopoda — ^Ammonites  and 
other  Cephalopoda — ^Arthropods — Fish,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles — 
TerrestricJ  Flora — Relations  with  Carhonif erons  and  Trias  respectively 
— Upper  Permian — Magnesian  Limestone  and  Marlslate,  with  their 
Fossils — ^Lower  Permian,  with  its  breccias. 

iromenolature  and  Classlfloation  of  tbe  Permian  strata. — 

The  youngest  of  the  Newer-Palseozoic  systems  was  originally 
called  the  Dyas,  this  name  having  been  applied  to  it  by  the 
German  geologists  in  recognition  of  the  circumstance  that  in 
Central  Europe  the  formation  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
members,  and  not  of  three,  like  the  Trias.  In  1841,  however, 
Murchison  proposed  to  call  this  system  the  Permian,  from  the 
circumstance  that  beds  of  this  age  are  found  covering  an  enor- 
mous area  in  the  Russian  province  of  Perm,  and  this  term  is  now 
very  generally  adopted.  Although  the  terrestrial  flora  and  fia.una 
of  the  Permian  have  long  been  studied  by  geologists,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  remarkable  marine  fauna,  with 
its  strange  blending  of  Mesozoic  and  Palseozoic  types  of  life,  has 
been  made  known  by  the  labours  of  Waagen  in  Lidia,  Gemmel- 
laro  in  Sicily,  Karpinsky  in  Russia,  and  White  in  North  America. 
In  the  British  Islands  we  have  generally,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Trias,  only  red  and  variegated,  unfossiliferous  strata  representing 
this  great  system,  an  exception  being  found  in  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  of  the  North  of  England  first  described  by  Sedgwick. 
These  calcareous  strata  contain  numerous  fossils,  but  tiieir  general 
characteristics  have  been  thought  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  beds  were  deposited  in  great  inland  salt-lakes  rather  than  in 
the  open  ocean. 

The  divisions  of  the  Permian  strata  in  this  country  may  be 
easily  correlated  with  those  of  North  Germany,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table. 
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North  QaaoBj  BngUnd 

Zechstein  with  Mergelechiefer    Upper  Femiuui  sandstoneB  and 

and  KupfersoUefei.  clajs  with  the  Marl-slate  ood 

Uagnesian  Limestone  at  ita 

Both-todt-liegende.  Lower    Penman     sandstones, 

breccias,  and  conglomerates. 

The  German  name  '  Zechstein  '  (mine-atone)  ia  given  to  a 
series  of  limestones,  gypsums,  clays,  and  conglomerates,  which 
had  to  be  penetrated  by  the  sbafEs  put  down  to  reach  the 
Eupferschiefer  (copper- slate),  a  bed  at  one  time  worked  as  a 
(iopp«r-ore.  The  term  Both-todt-liegende,  or  '  red  dead  layers  ' 
(often  shortened  to  Both-liegende),  refers  to  the  fact  that  when 
these  beds  were  reached  all  hope  of  finding  further  deposits  of 
copper-ore  had  to  be  abandoned. 

CbaraotfirlBtiiM  of  tlie  Pennlan  rannB  Bnd  Flora. — The 
Permian  marine  fonna,  which  is  now  known  from  the  lesearehes 


Fig.  ua.— Alwnuit 


b.  Dorsal  toItb,  trom  etierosl  dde. 


earned  on  in  the  Salt  Range  of  India,  the  Alps,  Sicily,  Russia, 
and  Texas,  is  a  very  interesting  one,  containing  a  rsmarkable 
admixture  of  Carboniferous  (Newer  Falteozoio)  types  with  Home 
that  are  strikingly  Mesozoic  in  their  aspect.  Among  For&mini- 
fera,  the  characteristic  Fu»ulma  of  the  Carboniferous  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  Permian  of  the  Alps  and  Sicily.  The 
corals  of  the  Permian  include  Cyathophjiloid  forms  with  such 
Carboniferous  genera  as  MicheUnia,Lon*daleia,  Paehygorat^- 
The  Echinodermata  are  not  numerous,  but  th«  BiyoBOft  are 
exceedingly  abundant,  the  genus  Fenetlella  (fig.  462)  bein^ 
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eapeoially  well  r^reaented.  The  Brachiopoda  is  the  Permian 
begin  to  ahow  that  predoioiiiBJioe  over  (he  ZiamelUbranohiata, 
which  is  80  characteristio  of  all  Pabeozoio  faunas.    The  ancient 

types  of  Produetu)  (6g.  468),  Spirifera  (fig.  465),  Athyrii,  OrtUt, 
Ohonetei,  &c.,  arc  accompanied  by  Terehrafruta  and  Bhyneho- 
tiella,  and  a  number  of  genera  peculiar  to  the  Feimian,  such 


Fig-ua. 


Vie.iu. 


Mtdlitetlia  Wirmet,  Wugen. 
PermloD   (Pernia-OBriniilte- 
roiu)  Stilt  BsnE^  iDdla. 


C^c'dt'^u  Oldkami,  Waagsn. 
Permian  (Permo-Caibonllorous)  [ 
Baoge,  India. 


aa  Strophaloiut,  Cama/rophoriit,  and  tlie  remarkablj  aberrant 
forma  called  Biehtkoferda.  (fig.  462,  c,  d,  e),  Enieleiee,  Lyitonia, 
OZdbamina  (fig.  462, «,  b),  &c.  The  Lamellibranchiata  are  repre- 
sented b;  Paiffiozoic  forms  like  Jvicidopecten,  mingled  with  anoh 
Mesozoio  genera  as  I/M7ia, 
Myophoria,  OerwlUa, 
Jjuciaia,&.a.\  while  among 
the  Qaatropoda,  Bellera- 
phon  ta  Htill  found. 

It  is  in  its  Cephalopod 
fauna,  however,  that  th« 
Permian  marine  strata 
present  such  noteworthy 
chaiactera.  The  persia- 
tent  Nautiha  is  represen- 
ted by  numerous  highly 
sculptured  forma,  while 
Orihocerat,  Oyrocereu, 
and  Qoniaiitea  of  the 
Palasozoic  are  (bnnd 
mingled  with  many  true  Ammonites  (usually  marked  by  a 
somewhat  simple  pattern  of  suture),  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  peculiar  genera  Cyclolobm  (fig.  468),  MedUcoUia 
fig.  454),  Popanoeeraa,  Waagenocerat,  XenodUeu*  (fig.  465), 
Arcettei,  Sa-,  the  last-meationed  genos  ooouiring  also  in  the 


XmodUcui  pUcalui,  Waagen. 
From  tbe  Permian  (Ptsmo-CBibonllerouiJ 
the  Salt  Bangs,  India. 
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Trias.  In  some  of  the  PalsozoiD  Ammonites  the  satorea  ore 
sharply  folded  like  OoniatiteB,  in  otbers  we  have  zigzag  lobes 
wilh  simple  onrved  saddles,  like  Clfmenia,  while  in  others  again  a 
complication  of  sntuie  is  found,  approaching  that  of  the  Uesozoic 
Ammonites.  No  representativee  of  the  Mesozoic  Belemnitei 
have  as  jet  been  fotmd  in  the  Permian. 

Among  Arthropods  we  have  many  Ostraooda  and  some 
Ettkeria,  while  one  genna  of  Trilohitea  (PhilUptia)  has  survived 
into  the  Permian. 

The  chief  fish  of  the  Permian  are  Oonoids,  all  with  heteiocer- 
cal  tails,  snoh  as  Palieoniiciu,  Platyiom/at,  AcrolepU,  Ambly- 
plem»,  Aixutthodet,  ko.  But  some  Selachians  of  very  aberrant 
type  also  occor. 

Amphibians  of  the  order  St^ocephala  (Labyrinthodontia), 
which  are  «o  abundant  in  the  Trias,  are  also  found  in  great 


numbers  in  the  Permian.  These  Stegooephala  ore  onrioiu 
synthetio  firms  combining  many  of  the  characters  of  the  existing 
Amphibians  and  Beptilee.  A  great  nnmber  of  strangely  varied 
forms  of  this  group  have  been  doBCribed  by  Dr.  Anton  Fritsch  in 
Bohemia,  and  by  Prof.  H.  Credner  in  Saxony. 

True  Reptiles  are  represented  by  Bhynchocephalians  (Palteo- 
halteria),  Laoertilians  (?)  (Proierotauimg,  a  synthetic  type 
combining  many  of  the  characters  of  the  lizards  and  crocodiles), 
and  the  earliest  known  examplesof  the  Theriomorpha(A''ao8aurui, 
Paria»awra»,  &e.) — the  remarkable  group  of  Reptiles  showing 
certain  affinities  with  the  Amphibians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Mammalia  on  the  other.  Binoaanrs,  lohthyoaaiiriana, 
Plesiosaurians,  and  Fterooanrians  are  all  at  present  unknown  in 
the  Permian,  nor  have  any  traces  of  birds  or  mammals  been 
fbnnd  in  it. 
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The  TerreBtrial  flora  of  the  Permian  is  fairly  well  known.  It 
is  Paleeozoic  and  not  Mesozoio  in  its  main  charaoteristics.  Ferns 
and  Calamitea,  with  numerous  Conifers,  occnr  in  it,  but  Stig- 
maries  are  rare,  and  Sigillarieie  and  Lepidodendreie  seem  to 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Forms  of  Cordaitete  {Cordaioicylcm) 
also  occur.  Am.oiig  genera  largely  represented  in  the  Permian 
may  be  mentioned  the  fern  CalHpterie,  and  the  conifer  Walchda 
(&g.  456).  The  Oinko  {Salishwrid\  of  the  existing  flora  makes 
its  appearance  as  early  as  the  Permian. 

About  18  or  20  species  of  plants  are  known  in  the  Permian 
rocks  of  England.  None  of  them  pass  down  into  the  Carboni- 
ferouB  seriee,  but  several 
genera,  each  as  Aletho- 
pteria,  Newropterit,  and 
Walchia,  are  common  to 
the  two  gronps.  Caiulo- 
pterif,Lepidodettdron,  Co- 
lamilet,  and  Stembergia 
,  are  Lower  Permian  and 
Carboniferous  genera,  and 
fragments  of  coniferous 
wood  have  been  found  with 
them.  The  Permian  flora 
on  the  Continent  appears, 
from  the  researches  of 
^'*-*"-  MM,  Unrchlson  and  De 

Vemenil  in  Russia,  and 
of  MM.  Geinitz  and  Yon 
Gutbier  in  Saxony,  to  be 
moderately  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Coal,  fifty 
"ioa'aTavibia^  species  being  common  to 

PeraiBP,  Saiouy.       NotggenUhiB  cuntifaUa,    both  formations.     But  the 

jdiimeter,  Broag.  Permian  flora    is  charao- 

t«rised  by  the  genus  CalHpterig,  which  is  not  Carboniferous, 
and  by  a  profusion  of  tree-ferns  of  the  genus  Pearomui,  of 
Bquieetitet,  and  by  the  abundance  of  WaicMa. 

In  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less  than  sixty  species 
of  fossil  plants  have  been  met  with.  Several  of  these,  as 
Calamiiei  gigai,  Brong.,  and  two  species  of  Sphenopterit,  are 
also  met  with  in  the  Government  of  Perm,  in  Eusaia.  Beven 
others,  and  among  them  Weuropfem  Lo« Alt,  Brong.,  Pecopt«rU 
arborescent,  Brong.,  and  several  species  of  Walchia  (see  fig.  456), 
and  a  genus  of  Conifers  called  Lycopoditet  by  some  authors, 
are  said  by  Geinitz  to  be  common  to  the  Coal-u 
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Among  the  Permian  genera  ore  the  fruit  called  CarcUoca/rpon 
(see  fig.  457),  AsterophylUtes,  and  Annula/ria,  with  Lepidoden- 
d/ron  and  Calamvites;  so  characteristic  of  the  Carboniferous 
Period;  also  NoeggeratMa  (fig.  458),  the  leaves  of  which  have 
parallel  veins  without  a  mid-rib,  and  to  which  various  generic 
synonyms,  such  as  Corddates,  Fldbellaria^  and  Poacitea,  have 
been  given,  is  another  link  between  the  Permian  and  Carboni- 
ferous vegetation.  Coniferse,  of  the  Araucarian  division,  also 
occur ;  but  these  are  likewise  met  with  both  in  older  and  newer 
rocks.  The  plants  called  Sigillaria  and  SUgmanria,  so  marked 
a  feature  in  the  Carboniferous  period,  are  as  yet  wanting  in  the 
true  Permian. 

Among  the  remarkable  fossils  of  the  Bothliegende  or  lowest 
part  of  the  Permian  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  are  the  silicified 
trunks  of  tree-ferns  called  generically  Paaroivms,  Their  bark 
was  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  air-roots,  which  often  con- 
stituted a  great  addition  to  the  original  stem,  so  as  to  double 
or  quadruple  its  diameter.  The  same  pecuHarity  is  found  in 
certain  living  extra-tropical  arborescent  ferns,  particularly 
those  of  New  Zealand. 

Thus  we  see  that  while,  upon  the  whole,  the  plants  of  the 
Marl-slate  or  Middle  Permian  differ  from  those  of  the  Coal 
Period,  the  plants  of  the  KothUegende  of  Germany  which  belong 
to  the  Lower  Permian  begin  to  show  a  very  close  generic  affinity 
with  Carboniferous  forms. 

Myriapods  and  insects  have  been  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  some  at  least  of  the  remarkable  Amphibians  and 
Reptiles  of  the  period  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
terrestrial  fauna. 

Bbitish  Representatives  of  the  Pebmian  System 

irpper  Permian. — The  Upper  Member  of  the  BritiBh  Permian 
is  seen  to  attain  its  chief  thickness  in  the  north-west  or  on  the  coast 
of  Cumberland,  as  at  St.  Bees'  Head,  where  it  is  described  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  as  consisting  of  red  sandstones  and  red  clays 
with  gypsum  resting  on  a  thin  course  of  Magnesian  Limestone  with 
fossils,  which  again  is  connected  with  the  Lower  Red  Sandstones, 
resembling  the  Upper  beds,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  forms  a 
continuous  series.  No  fossil  footprints  have  been  found  in  this 
Upper,  although  they  have  been  detected  in  the  Lower  Sandstone. 

BKlddle  Permian — Magnesian  Umestone  and  Marl-slate. 
This  formation  is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire, 
between  the  Wear  and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils 
are  ScMzodus  SchlothemUy  Gein.  (fig.  459),  and  Mytiltis  sepHfert  King 
(fig.  461).  These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the 
rock  assumes  a  concretionary  and  botryoidal  character.  Some  of  the 
beds  in  this  division  are  ripple-marked.    In  some  parts  of  the  coast 
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of  Durham,  where  the  rook  is  not  crjBtalline,  it  contaios  be  much  ad 
44  per  cent,  of  magnesium  carbonate,  miied  with  calciiun  oarbonate. 
In  other  places— for  it  h  eittemely  variable  in  character— it  ooneists 
chieflj  of  calciam  oaibonate,  and  has  coDcreted  into  globular  and 
taemiepherioal  masses,  varpng  trom  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that 
o(  a  cannon-ball,  vrith  radiated  structore.     Oocasionall;  earthy 

Fig.ttt.  Fig.  MO.  Pig.  491. 


and  pnWenilenl  beds  pass  into  compact  limestone  or  hard  granular 
dolomite.  Sometimes  the  limestone  appears  in  a  breociat^  form, 
the  fragments  which  are  bound  togettier  consisting  not  □(  foreign 
rocks,  but  formed  by  the  br«aking-up  of  the  Feimian  limestone 
itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  Etngular 
maeses  in  Tjnemouth  Cliff  are  two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  magnesian  limestone  sometimes  becomes  fossUiCerous  and 
includes  in  it  delicate  Brjozoa,  one  ol  which,  FerteiUlla  reUformis, 
Sohloth.  (fig.  462),  is  a  very  variable  speciea,  and  has  receiTed  many 

Pfg,  «s. 


a.  FtrHsttXla  TrHfBTmit,  Sohloth.  sp.,  nst.  die. 

&ja..  Rrlriorajlailraixa,  PhJlUpB. 

ft.  Vat  of  the  same  highly  magniaed. 

Uogneaiui  Llmstooe,  HsmbletOD  Hill,  iic*r  Snnderlaiid. 

difEerent  names.  It  sometimes  attains  a  large  size,  single  specimens 
measuring  8  inches  in  width.  This  Bryozoan,  and  lour  other  species 
are  common  to  England  and  the  Permian  of  Qermany. 

The  total  known  fauna  of  the  Permian  series  ot  Central  Europe 
at  present  numbers  900  species,  ol  which  more  than  half  are  mol- 
lusca.      Not  one   ot  these  is  common  to  rooks  newer  than   the 
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PalsBOZoic,  and  the  Brachiopoda  are  the  only  group  which  have  fur- 
nished species  common  to  the  more  ancient  or  Carboniferous  rocks. 
There  are  few  Gasteropods*  The  Cephalopoda  are,  NautUus 
Freieslebefdf  Glein.,  found  also  in  the  German  Zechstein,  and  species 
of  OrthocercLS, 

With  regard  to  the  Brachiopoda,  shells  of  the  genera  Productti^s 
(fig.  463)  and  Strophalosia  (the  latter  an  allied  form  with  hinge 
teeth),  which  do  not  occur  in  strata  newer  than  the  Permian,  are 
abundant  in  the  ordinary  yellow  magnesian  limestone.  They  are 
accompanied  by  certain  species  of  Spirifera  (fig.  465)  and  Lingula 


Fig.  463. 


Fig.  464. 


Fig.  466. 


Ftodtictus  horridw^  Sowerby,  \. 
Sunderland  and  Durham,  in 
Magnesian  Limestone. 
Zechstein  and  Eupferachiefer, 
Germany. 


Lingula  Crednerii^ 
Gein. 
Magnesian 
Limestone  and 
Garbonlferoos. 
Marl-slate,  Dur- 
ham ;  Zeohstein, 
Thuringia. 


Spirifera  data,  Schloth.,  |. 
Sow.    King's  Monogr. 
Magnesian  Limestone. 


GrednerU^  Gein.  (fig.  464).  Some  of  the  Permian  Brachiopoda,  such  as 
Cama/rophoria  (allied  to  Rhynchonella),  Spiriferinat  and  two  species 
of  Lmgula,  are  specifically  the  same  as  some  fossils  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks.  AvictUa,  Area,  and  Schizodus  (fig.  459),  and  other 
Lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  are  abundant. 

The  Magnesian  Limestone  has  yielded,  in  England,  only  100 
species  of  fossils,  of  which  the  Brachiopoda  number  21,  the  Lamelli- 
branchs  31,  the  Gasteropoda  26,  and  fish  21  species. 

Beneath  the  limestone  lies  a  formation  termed  the  Marl-slate, 
which  consists  of  hard,  fissile,  calcareous  shales,  and  thin-bedded 

Fig.  466. 


Bestored  outline  of  a  fish  of  the  genus  PaloBonitcuSy  Agass. 

limestones.  At  East  Thickley,  in  Durham,  where  it  is  thirty 
feet  thick,  this  slate  has  yielded  many  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish — 
of  the  genera  PalcBomsctcs  10  species,  Pygopterus  2  species,  CcbUl- 
canthus  2  species,  and  Platysomtis  2  species,  which,  as  genera,  are 
common  to  the  older  Carboniferous  formation;  but  the  Permian 
species  are  peculiar,  and,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  Marl-slate  or  Copper-slate  of  Thuringia. 

The  PalcBonisciLS  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of 
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fieheB  ooUed  b;  Agaaaiz  '  Hetaroceroal,'  whioh  asuall;  have  thdr  tails 
nnequallj'  bilobate,  like  the  isoent  Bhark  and  Sturgeon,  and  (he 
vertebral  oolnjnn  running  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  (See  flg. 
467.)    The  '  Homooercftl '  fish,  whioh  oompriae  the  greater  number  of 


BpeoieB  at  preaent  found  living,  have  the  tail-fin  either  single  or 
equaUf  divided;  and  the  vertebral  column  stops  short,  and  is  not 
prolonged  into  either  lobe.    (Sae  fig.  168.)    Now  it  is  a  singular  fact. 


ronucu  glt^nrui.  Ag.    TJndei 


1& 


i.  Outside  d(  acole,  m&guifled. 


AavlfpU  StdguMM,  Ag. 


first  pointed  out  bv  Agassiz,  that  the  heterooeroal  form,  whioh  is 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  existing  genera,  is  universal  in  the 
Magnesiau  Limestone  and  all   the  more  ancient  tormationa.      It 

□hsjacterisea  the  earlier  periods  ol   the   earth's   hUtor;,  whereas 
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in  the  secondary  strata,  or  those  newer  than  the  Permian,  the 
homocercal  tail  greatly  predominates. 

In  Professor  King's  monograph  on  the  Permian  fossils  a  fcdl  de- 
scription has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of  the  species  of  fish 
characteristic  of  the  marl-slate;  and  figures  of  the  ichthyolites, 
which  are  very  entire  and  well  preserved,  will  be  found  in  the  same 
memoir.  Even  a  single  scale  is  usually  so  characteristically  marked 
as  to  indicate  the  genus,  and  sometimes  even  the  particular  species. 
They  are  often  scattered  through  the  beds  singly,  and  may  be  useful 
to  the  geologist  in  determining  the  age  of  the  rock. 

Two  species  of  ProterosauruSt  a  genus  of  reptiles,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  marl-slate,  one  representative  of  which,  P.  Speneri, 
Meyer,  has  been  celebrated  ever  since  the  year  1810  as  characteristic  of 
the  Eupferschief er  or  Permian  of  Thuringia.  Remains  of  a  Labyrin- 
thodont,  L^ndoto8(m/ru8  Duffle  Hancock  and  Howse,  have  been  met 
with  in  the  same  slate  near  Durham ;  and  a  quarry  in  the  Permian 
sandstone  of  Eenilworth  has  yielded  the  skull  of  another  species, 
called  by  Professor  Huxley  iy.  fkLsyceps^  on  account  of  the  roughness 
of  the  surface  of  the  cranium. 

Ttorwer  Permian. — The  principal  development  of  the  British 
Lower  Permian  is  found  in  the  north-west  of  England,  where  the 
Penrith  sandstone,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  the  associated  brec- 
cias and  purple  shales  are  estimated  by  Professor  Harkness  to  attain 
a  thickness  of  3,000  feet.  Organic  remains  are  generally  wanting, 
though  footprints  and  worm-tracks  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  the 
leaves,  cones,  and  wood  of  coniferous  plants  have  been  found  in  beds 
considered  by  Professor  Harkness  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  marl- 
slate  which  overlies  the  Penrith  sands  at  Hilton.  In  the  red  sand- 
stones of  this  age  at  Corncockle  Muir,  near  Dumfries,  very  distinct  foot- 
prints occur  in  great  number  and  variety.  No  bones  of  the  animals 
which  they  represent  have  yet  been  discovered,  but  a  cranium  of 
Dasyceps  has  been  found  further  south. 

Angular  Breccias  in  Lower  Permian. — ^A  striking  feature  in 
these  beds  is  the  occasional  occurrence,  especially  at  the  base  of  the 
formation,  of  angular  and  sometimes  rounded  fragments  of  Car- 
boniferous and  older  rocks  of  the  adjoining  districts.  These  are 
included  in  a  red  matrix.  Some  of  the  angular  masses  are  of  huge 
size.  These  brecciated  conglomerates  are  well  seen  in  the  Abberley 
HiUs,  where  they  are  400  feet  thick. 

Sir  A.  Ramsay  refers  the  angular  form  and  large  size  of  the  frag- 
ments composing  these  breccias  to  the  action  of  floating  ice  in  the 
sea.  The  angular  masses  of  rock,  sometimes  weighing  more  than 
half  a  ton,  and  lying  confusedly  in  a  red  unstratified  marl,  like  stones 
in  boulder  drift,  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  polished,  striated,  and 
furrowed  like  erratic  blocks  in  the  moraine  of  a  glacier.  They  can 
be  shown,  in  some  instances,  to  have  travelled  from  the  parent 
rocks,  thirty  or  more  miles  distant,  and  yet  not  to  have  entirely  lost 
their  angular  shape. 

The    monograph    on    Permian  palsBophytologists.     Dr.  Waagen's 

fossils,    by  the    late    Prof.    King,  memoir  on  the  Salt  Range  fossils, 

contains  figures  and  descriptions  of  published  by  the  Geolc^cal  Survey 

the  chief  British  Permian  forms  of  of  India,  must  be  referred  to  for 

life.    The  plants   have   been   de-  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  very 

scribed  by  Von  Gutbier  and  other  remarkable  marine  forms. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   CABBONIFSROUS  SYSTEM 

Succession  of  Sliratain  the  Carboniferons  System — Carboniferons  Foramini- 
fera  and  Corals,  Echinodermata,  Braohiopoda,  Lamellibranchiata, 
Gastropoda  and  Cephalopoda  of  the  Period — Carboniferoas  Fishes  and 
Amphibians— The  Carboniferous  Flora — Peculiarity  in  Mode  of  Growth 
of  the  Cryptogams  of  the  Period — Ferns,  Calamites,  Lepidodendra,  &c. 
— Land-shells  and  Insects  of  the  Carboniferous  Period— Ceurboniferous 
Strata  of  Britain — Coal-measures — ^Millstone  Grit — Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  Toredale  Series — ^Tuedian  Series — Scottish  Carbonife- 
rous—Calciferous  Sandstone  Series — Mode  of  Formation  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Strata — Coal-seams,  Ironstones,  &o. — Marine  and  Fresh- 
water Strata  of  Carboniferous. 

iromenolatiire   and   ClasBlfloatlon    of   the   Carbonlferoiui 
strata. — This  system  of  strata  has  reoeived  its  name  from  the 
oircumstanoe  that,  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
most  of  the  produotive  ooal-seams  oocnr  among  deposits  of  this 
age.  The  beds  of  ooal  vary  in  thiokness  from  an  inoh,  or  even  less, 
up  to  thirty  feet  or  more,  and  alternate  with  various  thioker  strata 
of  sandstone  and  shale,  with  occasional  bands  of  limestone  and 
argillaceous  ironstone.    Such  assemblages  of  ooal-bearing  strata 
are  called  by  the  old  English  miners*  name  of  '  coal-measures.* 
The  coal-measures  are  usually  found  occupying  basin-shaped 
hollows,  owing  to  their  having  been  thrown  into  synclinal  curves 
by  great  earth  movements.    The  intervening  anticlinab  having 
been  removed  by  denudation,  we  often  find  the  ooal-bearing 
strata  forming  isolated  patches,  which  are  known  as  *  Coalfields ;  * 
but  these  must  not  be  mistaken  for  lake-like  depressions  in 
which  deposition  has  taken  place.     The  coal-measures  some- 
times contain  marine  fossils,  at  other  times  brackish-water 
forms,  and  sometimes  purely  freshwater  ones.    The  remains  of 
land-plants  occur  in  the  coal  itself,  and  in  the  sandstones,  shfdes, 
and  ironstones  alternating  with  the  coal ;  in  the  same  strata  we 
occasionally  find  the  remains  of  freshwater  amphibians,  fish, 
crustaceans,  land-shells,  and  even  of  insects. 

The  coal-measures  alternate,  however,  with  thick  deposits  of 
limestone,  shale  and  sandstone,  which  abound  with  purely 
marine  types  of  life. 

In  South  Wales  and  the  Bristol  and  Somersetshire  coal-fields 
the  general  succession  of  strata  in  the  Carboniferous  system  is 
as  follows : — 
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1.  Coal-measnreB  ^ 


2.  MillBtone  grit 


•I 


8.  Carboniferous  or  Mountain  lime- 
stone        


Upper  aeries  of  sandstones,  shales, 

and  26  ooal-seams. 
Pennant  grit  and  15  coal-seams. 
Lower   ooial-measures    with    iron- 
stone and  84  coal-seams. 
A  coarse  qnartzose  sandstone  used 

for  millstones.     400  feet  shale 

called  *  Farewell  Rock.' 
A  caJcareons  rock  containing  marine 

shells,    corals,    and    encrinites. 

Thicl^ess  variable:    2,000  feet. 

Lower  limestone  shale  400  feet. 


This  threefold  division  of  the  Garboniferons  is  a  purely  local 
one,  however.  When  we  pass  southwards  into  Devonshire,  we 
find  thick  masses  of  strata  (the  Culm-measures)  containing 
carbonaceous  matter  but  no  workable  seams  of  coal.  As  we 
proceed  northwards  we  find  that,  though  the  general  distinction 
between  the  arenaceous  division  in  the  middle  of  the  series 
(Mfllstone  grit)  and  the  strata  above  and  below  it  respectively 
can  still  be  recognised,  the  distribution  of  productive  ooal-seams 
is  remarkably  different.  In  Yorkshire  thin  seams  of  coal  are 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  Millstone-grit  series,  and  in  the  Lanca- 
shire and  West  Yorkshire  district  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
Series  is  broken  up  into  alternations  of  lunestones,  shales,  and 
sandstones  with  some  beds  of  coal,  known  as  the  Yoredale 
Series.  Farther  north,  in  the  parts  of  Northumberland  near  the 
Scottish  Border,  we  find  coal-beds  present  right  down  to  the 
base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  division,  forming  the 
Tuedian  Series,  while  in  Scotland  itself  similar  coal-seams  are 
foimd  firom  top  to  bottom  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  even 
in  the  great  masses  of  sandstone  (Calciferous  Sandstone)  which 
there  underlie  the  representatives  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  highest  strata  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous (the  Coal-measures)  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  West  of 
England  (Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Coalbrook  Dale)  rest 
directly  upon  the  older  rocks,  no  representatives  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous Limestone  division  having  been  deposited  in  that  area. 
In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous series  (Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Carboniferous 
Slate)  cover  wide  areas,  while  the  upper  members  (the  Coal- 


^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  term 
coal-measures '  is  used  not  only  for 
any  assemblage  of  coal-bearing 
strata,  but  as  a  distinctive  name 
for  i^e  highest  member  of  the  Car- 
boniferous series.  The  term  '  mill- 
stone grit'  is  ^ven  to  the  middle 


member,  as  some  of  the  coarse 
sandstones  were  at  one  time  used 
for  millstones,  and  the  name '  moun- 
tain limestone '  to  the  lowest  mem- 
ber, from  its  forming  the  mountains 
of  Derbyshire  and  the  West  Riding 
ofTorl^shir^, 
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• 
measures)  were  either  never  deposited,  or  have  been  almost 
entirely  removed  by  denudation. 

In  some  areas  the  coal-fields  are  bordered  by  great  faults, 
in  others  they  are  buried  under  masses  of  Permian  and  other 
younger  strata.  Where  these  covering  strata  are  not  of  too 
great  thickness,  the  coal-beds  are  reached  by  sinking  shafts 
through  them. 

A  great  ridge  of  ancient  rocks  including  infolded  basins  of 
Coal-measures  extends  under  the  Mesozoic  strata  of  the  East 
and  South-east  of  England,  and  has  been  reached  by  borings 
at  several  points  (Burford,  Northampton,  Harwich,  and  Dover) ; 
the  same  strata  reappear  in  the  North  of  France  and  the 
South  of  Belgium,  the  coals  being  worked  by  shafts  put  down 
through  the  Chalk  or  other  Mesozoic  formations. 

CliaraoterlBtloB  of  tbe  Carboniferous  Fauna  and  laora. 
The  marine  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous,  which  is  found  espe- 
cially in  the  thick  limestones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  is  a 
very  rich  one. 

Among  the  Foraminifera  we  find  that  living  genera  like 
Teximlaria  and  Nodosa/ria  are  mingled  with 
^'  extinct  forms  like  Endothyra  and  FuguUna, 

The  forms  of  the  last-mentioned  genus  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy ;  they  are  fusiform  bodies, 
FwtuiitM^^undriea,  a^out  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley,  which  some- 
Magnified  3*  diam.    times    build    up   massive  limestone  rocks  in 

LiS^e.        Bussia,  Asia  Minor,  Japan,  and  North  America. 

These  Fusulina-limestones  of  the  Carboniferous 

resemble  the  Nummulite-limestones  of  the  Eogene;  and,  indeed, 

the  two  genera  Nummulina  and  Fusulina  have  close  affinities 

with  each  other. 

The  Corals  were,  during  this  period,  represented  only  by 
forms  of  the  now  extinct  Tetracorsdla  (Bugosa);  the  Hexa- 
corsklla  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  rocks  and  of  our  modem 
seas  having  come  into  existence  in  later  times  than  the  Car- 
boniferous. Many  remarkable  examples  of  these  Bugose  corals 
are  found  in  the  Mountain  Limestone,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Amplexus,  Lonsdaleia  (fig.  479),  Lithostrotion  (fig. 
478),  Zaphrentis,  &c. 

Other  coral-like  forms  of  this  system  are  referred  to  the 
extinct  order  of  the  Tabulata  (Monticuliporida),  which  appear  to 
have  relations  both  with  the  Bryozoa  and  the  Actinozoa. 

Among  the  Echinodermata  many  forms  of  Crinoidea  abound, 
their  ossicles  often  making  up  great  beds  of  limestone  (Entro- 
chial-limestone).  These  Palaeozoic  Crinoids,  like  Actvnocrmti^, 
0yaihocrvmi8  (figs.  480,  481),  Platycrmus,  &c.,  differ  in  many 
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FiB.47S, 
ftiteoMfc  tjps  of  lamdlliarons  onp-ahaped  OotbL    Order  TeraicoaAu,*. 
a-  VeiUflal  BcctfoD  of  C^tOhophtnum  jUrtftwum, 


ta^ltF^    divide    t 

of  the  septa  in  Pflfralla  pru- 

Dcriui  Limestone,  DutIibid.  This  diagram 
Aowt  Ibe  qnuMpBrtlte  arrangenient  of  Ibe 
primuT  lepta,  obancterfHtic  of  palfiozoEo 
oonli,(ben  b^Dg  4  princlpo]  and  B  Inter- 
joedlate  lamdls,  the  whnle  nnniber  In  this 
t^rpe  belns  alwaTt  a  mulbi^  of  four. 
(.  Slinirfa  catTntfanati.  HUne^wards.  Yonog 
group,  uat.  eiw,  ^urian,  OothTapd.  The 
lamf^  or  aopta  la  each  cup  are  dlTlded 


Stomic  type  of  lamellifentnB  mp-shapcd  OmsL    Order  HBXACOttALL*. 
ParatntHia  eeniraHi,  UanteU,  ap.     Tertioal  seo- 
tlon ;    oat.  iiie.    Upper  Cbalk,  QraTeeeud.    Id 

this  type  the  IioihIIie  extend  to  tlie  calnmells  '  " 

oempofied  of  loose  oeJlular  tissue,  and  there  are 


ind  between  eaoh  pair  of  loDg  septa 
in  all  forty-efght.    The  abort  inter- 


dtbaal    , 

areoaUttipoJt  ' 

Puagia  paieilarU,  Imo.  Eeoent ;  very 
state.  Diagram  of  Its  all  primary  and  ax 
duy  septa,  mngnlfled- 

nB.478. 


MIAoHroflm  bamitironM,  FhO.  sp,,  (.  loiudsi 

Eo^and ;   Ireland ;  RdssIb  i    lows,      a.  Yonug 
and    westward   of  the  UlnlBclppl,        Utes  od  I 
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important  points  of  their  straotnre  team  the  living  GrinoidB  and 
those  of  the  Cainozoic  and  MeBozoio  timae. 

A  remarkable  eztinot  order  of  Echinodermata,  the  Blosloidea, 
is  represented  by  many  forms  of  Pentremite»  (fig.  482),  Grono- 
toarinu»,  &o.,  while  the  ordinarj  Echini  aie  replaced  by  the 


Fig.«0. 


Fig.  481. 


<^A«riniu  planut. 


OtathocHnui  earfaerimiidit,  tfOaj. 


b.  FelTla  or  boi^ ;  oi 
{.OneoltbeveMci 

curious  extinct  order  PolEechinidea,  including  Palaekinut  (fig. 
488),  ArchiBOoidarit  and  Melonitea,  in  which  we  find  the 
ambulacra  not  separated  by  two  rows  of  plates,  as  in  all  the 
living  and  Meaozoic  forms,  but  by  five  or  more  rows. 
'  Bryozoa  are  very  abundant  in  some  portions  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous   limestone    of  England    and    Scotland.     The    most 

Fig.  4Sa. 


FatoMnm  gigai,  XVoy,  i. 

Rednced  ons-lhlrd.    CurbonileroM 

Ltmeatuue.    IreLaqd. 

abnndant  genera  are  the  extinct  ones,  Feneitella,  Polypora, 
Diaitopora,  and  Qlauconeme. 

Among  the  Brachiopoda,  Produetua  (fig.  484)  is  the  moat 
abundant  genus  in  the  Carboniferous ;  but  many  forms  of  ^iri- 
fera,  both  ribbed  and  smooth  types  (figs.  485,  486),  occur  with 
species  of  Chonett»,  Orlhia,  Alhyrit,  Ithynchonella,  Ac.    The 
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oldert  fbim  of  Tarehratala  (fig.  487),  a  gennB  bo  oharacteristio 
of  the  UsBozoie,  is  found  in  the  Oaiboniferou. 

The  Lunellibranohiftta,  which  are  present  in  mnoh  sm^ler 


apfrifira  IrigBiialii,  Hut.  Bp., 


}.     Cut»nlfannu    Lime-  tMifUi  ot  dolour.     Oartionlfanms  I4me- 

stone.  Mons.   Derbyabln ;  InUnd ;  ttnsda,  &a. 


^■KiiK«RiM  nawnunu,      Atltvlopram  ttMi>tatia,  Plturettmarla  earlnala, 

GoldCT  Phm.,nBt.else.  &.w,|. 

{iVam  paj*ni«iu,  Bow.)      CstbonKcrona  LtacsloDB.        (P.JIammlscTa,TM]l) 

Derbjahlre  ;  TorkEhire.  Csrlwiillerous  Llmestoae. 

nmnbera  than  in  yoni^ei  rocks,  are  principally  represented  b; 
purely  FalEeozoio  genera  like  Avicuhpeeten  (figs.  486, 469),  Cono- 
earddwm,  Cardiomorpha,  Edmtmdia,  Antkracotia,  Cypriear- 
(bimui,  Poaidonomya,  &o. 
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With  a  few  Mesozoio  types  of  Gastropoda,  Natiaa,  Plewo- 
tomema  (fig.  490),  Chiton,  Ac.,  we  find  great  numberB  of  extinct 
Palasozoic  types,  which  have  usoally  entire  (holoBtomatotiB) 
apertures,  such  as  Macroch&MH,  Loxonvma,  &c.,  and  also  the 

a  Kg.  491.  b 


tuprntaB^idaHv,  Bow.,  1.    UooDtela  Llmeetoiw. 
b.  Lower  or  mnbtlloal  tHe.        c  View, 
.  eDtBgODHl  in  older  fodlTliliiBla. 
d.  View  ol  polliheil  iMtlofi,  tbowliie:  intenul  obuiibeiB. 


BiUtnplien  auduiu,  PorUoo  of  On/Untrai 

Sow.,  nat.  8l:e.  laierale.  FUIL,  f 

MoontAln  LlmeBtone.  UDDnUIn  Umeatous. 

remarkable  Euomjikahu  (fig.  491),  a  Gastropod  with  its  shell 
divided  by  imperforate  septa,  and  Betl^ophon,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  Heteropoda. 

The  Cephalopoda  of  the  Carboniferous  are  of  great  interest, 
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mA  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  of  the  Meaozoio 
rocks.    The  perustent  Nautiloidea  are  foimd,  but  represented 

by  varions  subgenera  with  channelled  or  tubercnlated  shells, 
while  the  forme  of  straight  or  slightly  curved  ibrms,  Orthocerai 
(fig.  493),  CyTtaceroi,  &c.,  are  very  abundant.    True  Ammonites 

Hg.  <M,  Kg.  *8S, 


1  UUtn,  Mart,  |. 


are  quite  unknown,  but  the  group  of  the  Azomonoidea  ia  repre- 
sented in  the  Carboniferous  hy  many  forniB  of  QoniaHteB  (figs. 
494,  495),  some  of  which  are  of  simple  structmre  and  aUied  to 
the  older  Devonian  types,  while  cithers  b^in  to  show  the  greater 
complication  of  lobes  indicative  of  the  later  Ceratitee. 

Wg.  IM.  Fig.  48J. 


lu,Huroh.  _ , 

NM.  die  twd  aagaiSai.  A.  CutHmlfetoiu  09tiag<id. 

The  Vermes  were  represented  by  the  minnte  Microeonchui 
(Spirorbii),  which  is  often  foimd  attached  to  fragments  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  period  which  had  floated  in  the  ocean. 

Among  the  Arthropods,  a  few  Decapod  Crustaceans  are  found 
in  the  Carboniferous,  with  numerous  Limulids  (PreHwichia, 
Belinwrus,  &e.),  and  some  Fhyllopods,  Isopods,  and  Ostracods, 

Hany  limestone  bands  in  the  Carboniferons  system  are 
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found  to  be  completely  made  ap  of  the  remaiiiB  of  theee  mmiite 
bivalve  CmataceB,  and  the  Hurfacee  of  many  of  the  ahaleB  are 
COTGFed  with  them.  Among  the  genera  which  occur  in  the 
greatest  abundance  are  LeperdiUa  (fig.  497),  Carbonia,  Bey- 
richia,  Oytherella,  and  Kirkhya, 

Fig.^as. 


The  Bole  sorvivors  of  the  abundant  TTilQhite$  of  the  older 
BystemB  are  the  genera  FMlli^aia,  Qriffithidet,  and  Braokyme- 
topu»,  the  first-mentioned  of  which  Hurvived  to  Permian  timea. 
Of  the  fiah  of  the  period  we  find  numerous  remaine  in  the 
fine  apinee  (ichthyodorulitee)  and  palatal  teeth  of  the  Selachians : 
Paammod/aa  (fig.  498),  CoahUodm  (fig.  499),  Orodnit,  Oyra- 
canthiit,  Gtenaca/nthus,  &c. 

Eeterocercal  ganoids,  like  PalaonUcus,  Aorolepit,  &e., 
abound,  while  forms  of  the  Dipnoi  {Ctenodua)  are  also  found. 

Amphibians  are  represented  by  a  f^w  early  types  of  Stego- 
oephala,  a  group  which  attained  saoh  a  remarkable  darelopment 
in  Permian  and  Triaasio  times, 
while  Beptilia  and  all  higher 
groups  are  unknown  in  the  Car- 
boniferous. 

It  is,  however,  the  Terrestrial 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous which  are  of  snch  great 
geological  importance.    Interest 
attaches    to    the    Coal-meaanre 
Bora  not  onlj  on  account  of  the 
lioUA^h.  remarkable    differences    which 
it    presents,    alike     bom    the 
Uesozoic,  the  Oainozoic,  and  the  existing  floras,  but  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  the  oldest  assemblage  of  land  plants  of 
"which  at  present  we  have  anj  knowledge. 

Although  many  of  the  Carboniferous  plants  are  only  repre- 
sented by  costs  tuid  impressions  or  thin  coaly  films,  often  showing 
the  outOT  markings  on  bark  or  leaves  with  great  fidelity,  yet  the 
internal  structure  of  many  of  these  ancient  plants  has  been  very 
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folly  inTesUgated  by  the  late  ProfeeBor  W.  0.  WilliamBon  and 
other  botanifits.  The  mtumer  in  which  this  ia  acoomplished  is 
by  making  thin  sections  of  the  '  ooal-balls,'  or  masBes  of  woody 
tifiaue  impregnated  with  calcium  carbonate,  which  are  found  in 
some  beds  of  coal,  and  comparing  these  with  sections  of  living 
plants  under  the  microscope.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
studying  the  ancient  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  period  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  we  only  find  detached  portions  of 
many  of  them,  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  bark,  leaves,  root, 
stem,  pith,  and  fructification  of  the  same  coal-plants  have  often 
Pig.  WW.  Mg.ioi. 


0^ 


Fngmenl  o(  ouiiireroaB  wood,  Da- 

deitlixi,  BodL,  tnctnred   longi- 

tudlDiUly ;  from  Coalbrook  SoJe- 

W.  a  WUliammu. 
a.BBrk. 
i.  Voadlf  EOua  or   flbra  (pleuren- 

c  Uedulla  at  ntOu 

d.  Out  <tt  liSloif  plCh  or  'Bteni-  „ 

berglA,*  OoIUerj,  Nevoaa&le. 

been  referred  to  as  many  distinct  genera.  Snoh  mistakes  can 
only  be  teotified  when  we  have  the  rare  good  fortune  to  find 
these  varions  parts  of  the  plant  united  in  the  same  specimen. 

So  &ir  as  is  at  present  known,  there  were  no  forms  of  vege- 
table life  present  in  the  Carboniferous  higher  in  the  scale  than 
the  Conifers.  Numerous  varieties  of  wood  like  the  Dadoxylon 
(fig.  600),  Araucarioxylon,  &c.,  are  found  haying  the  characteristic 
exogenous  etrocture  of  the  Conifers,  with  the  peculiar  pitted 
vessels  of  that  group.  The  fossil  iraits  so  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  Coal-measures,  and  known  as  Trigonooarpon,  have  the 
very  closest  analogy  too  with  the  fruit  of  the  Oinko  (8aU»bv^ia), 
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(a  remarkable  gwsuB  of  the  Yew  tribe  having  Bome  affinitieB  with 
the  Gnetacete),  of  which  the  leaves  ate  found  in  the  Permian. 
Other  forma  of  GymnoBperms  found  in  the  Carboniferous  are 
a  doubtful  in  their  relationshipB.  In  some  silicified  fruits 
occurring  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous of  France,  Brongniart 
showed  that  we  have  a  curi- 
ous combination  of  oharao- 
ters  now  found  in  the  groups 
of  the  Cycads,  the  Conifers, 
and  the  Gnetacese ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the 
earliest  plants  of  this  group 
were  synthetic  types,  in 
which  tjte  differentiation  of 
characters  found  in  existing 
forms  did  not  exist. 

Cordaites  with  lu^ 
simple  parallel-veined  leaves  is  referred  to  an  extinct  order 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  related  to  the  existing  Cyoada. 

'Withtheexceptionofthese  aberrant  GymnoBperms,  the  plants 
of  the  Carboniferous  period  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Crypto- 
gams, or  plants  propagated  by  means  of  spores.  Some  of  them 
were  homosporous  (like  Lycopodium),  and  others  were  hetero- 
sporous  (like  Belaginella),  but  nearly  all  of  them  presented  a  re. 
markable  peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  growth  which  distinguishes 
them  from  all  living  Cryptogams.  While  all  living  Gryptogains 
are  '  Aorogens '  and  grow  by  additions  to  their  summit  only,  the 
Cryptogams  of  Carboniferous  times  were  able  to  increase  by  an 


exogenous  growth  like  the  Conifers  and  the  higher  dicotyledonous 
plants.  In  all  of  these  we  have  a  bark  and  pith,  united  by 
plates  of  cellnlar  tissue  known  as  'medullary  rays,'  between 
which  the  wedge-like  masses  of  woody  tissue  are  developed. 
Each  year  a  layer  of '  cambium '  is  formed  between  the  woody 
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axis  and  the  bark,  and  thns  an  addition  is  made  to  the  diameter 
of  the  tnmk.  It  has  now  been  fully  demonstiated  that  this 
mode  of  growth  was  followed  bj?  the  Crjrptogams  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  and  in  consequenoa  of  this  peculiaritj  thej 
were  able  to  asBume  the  charaotera  and  dimensionB  of  great  , 
forest -trees . 

The  eiaot  analogies  of  maoiy  of  the  gigantic  Cryptogams  of 
the  Carboniferoaa  are  still  very  doubtM.  Many  ferns  un- 
doubtedly existed,  some  of  which  attained  the  size  of  the  largest 

Kg.  DM. 
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troe-fsms.  Id  the  Carboniferous  ferns  we  find  the  character- 
istic venation  of  the  leaves  or  fironds ;  similar  arrangements  of 
the  spore-oases  upon  them ;  and  the  same  vernation,  or  mode 
of  rolling  up  of  the  leaves,  which  are  ibund  in  existing  forms. 
The  trunks  of  these  ferns  are  often  marked  by  scars,  as  in 
Caulopterit  (fig.  509),  and  they  fi^quently  exhibit  aerial  root-like 
stems,  like  Pearonmi.  Some  at  least  among  them  appear  to  have 
had  the  same  exogenous  mode  of  growth  that  diBtingaisbed  the 
other  primitive  Cryptogams  of  the  period.  Williamson  and 
Scott  have  recently  described  synthetic  forms  intermediate  be* 
tween  Ferns  and  Cyoads. 

Another  group  of  CarboniferouB  Cryptogams  is  beKeved  to 
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have  been  related  to  the  iiiBigiiifioaDt  EqoisetaeeK  of  onr  ponds 
and  ditohee.  These  Calatmtet,  however,  exhibit  the  exogenous 
mode  of  growth  and  attained  to  vast  dimeiiBionB.    Oilen  only 

Pig.  wa.  Hg.  m. 
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the  oast  of  the  interior  is  preaerved  in  a  fossil  Btate,  thon^ 
sometimes  the  woody  matter  remains  redooed  to  a  thin  shell  of 
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Maaaes  of  whorled  leaves  referred  to  the  genera  Anrmlaria 
(fig.  518),  Sphatophiyllum  (&g  51^),AniAHerophyllite»  (fig.  CIS), 
are  believed  by  some  botanists  to  have  belonged  to  plants  with 
Calamite-like  stems,  but  the  reasons  given  for  the  identification 
are  cot  in  all  cases  satisfactory. 

The  greater  number  of  the  gigantic  Cryptogams  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  appear  to  have  been  related  to  theesiatitig 


Ammlaha  ^henBfAfatldti,  Zenk.  ^/ttaopitU'"''  errnum,  lindL 


.  iiUroiAfiUleifetUiia,  Llndl.  uid  Hntt. 
Oobl-meuures,  NewoutLe. 

Lycopods  and  Selaginellas.  But  while  these  modem  planbi 
usually  creep  along  the  ground  and  the  erect  forma  aie  only  a 
few  inohea  in  height,  the  Lepidodcndra  of  the  Carboniferous 
formed  great  trunks  rising  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  and  ex- 
hibiting an  exogenous  structure.  The  ancient  forms  exhibit  a 
dichotomone  mode  of  branching  and  the  peculiar  scars  on  their 
sterna  which  mark  the  position  of  the  leafilke  append^es. 
But  what  is  of  more  importance  to  the  botamst  is  the  oircnm-i 
Stance  that  we  find  the  finiits  or  cones  (Lepidosirobut)  some- 
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times  attached  lo  the  branches  of  the  plant  and  exhibiting  all 
the  pecidiaritieB  of  the  beterosporous  SetagineUa,  both  macro- 
spores  and  microspores  being  pieeent  in  them. 


Other  olosely  related  forms,  presenting  a  different  pattern  of 
leaf-Bears,  have  been  called  Bigillaria;  bnt  it  is  Terydonbtfnl 
if  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  leaf-scors  oonatitnte  a  safe 
basis  of  olaBsification  in  these  ancient  forms  of  vegetation. 

The  stems  of  both  Lepidodendra  and  Bigillurite  are  some- 
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times  finmd  attached  to  large  dichotomooBly  branching  root- 
stocks,  known  as  Stigmaria.  These  fonuH  are  illustrated  in  the 
finuee  below. 

Fig.  at. 


SUgnurla  attaalied  to  a  tnmk  of  SigHlaria. 
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In  oonudering  the  terrestrial  flora  of  the  CarboDiferous 
ejstem,  it  mast  be  remembered  that  the  plants  preeerved  in  a 
fossil  state  ore  nearly  all  snch  as  would  grow  in  marshy  flats 
?ie  tM  ^'^^  those  found  in  the  deltas  of  great 

Of  the  plants  that  may  have 
flourished  in  the  higher  ground  at 
the  same  period  we  have  compara- 
tively Little  knowledge ;  but  in  some 
^j  of  the  beds  of  Carboniferous  Sand- 
if  stone  great  trunks  of  Coniferous  trees 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length  have  been 
found,  occapying  an  inclined  position  ;  these  were  probably  trees 
that  had  been  carried  down  by  rivers  and  formed  '  sneigs '  like 
those  seen  in  the  Mississippi  at  the  present  day.  Among  plants 
found  in  a  fossil  state,  purely  herbaceous  forms  would  have  little 
chance  of  being  included.  That  even  the  lowly  cellular  plants, 
represented  by  delicate  filaments,  existed  in  the  Carboniferous 
period  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  pointed  out  by  the  late 
Dr.  P.  M.  Duncan  aod  other  authors  that  the  calcareons  organisms 
of  the  Carboniferous  (Corals,  Bohlnoderms,  and  Mollusca)  are 
often  found  to  be  penetrated  by 
^'     "  fine  cavities  produced  by  these 

parasitic  algie. 

The  terrestria]  founa  obbo- 

oiated  with  this  remarkable  flora 

of  the  CorboiiiferouB  is  of  great 

^  interest,  though  as  yet  very  im- 


perfectly known.  In  Nova  Scotia  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  has  dis- 
covered in  the  hollows  of  old  tree-trunks  representatives  of  the 
oldest  known  land-shells  (pulmoniferone  gastropoda)  which  have 
been  referred  to  Ftipa  (fig.  525)  and  Zomtet  (fig.  526).  And  asso- 
ciated with  these  remains  of  the  oldest  Uyriapoda  are  Arachnida 
(Spiders  and  Scorpions) ;  while  many  forms  of  inseots  abounded 
in  the  Carbonifejxjus.     Some  of  the  inseots  were  olosely  related  to 
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the  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  the  Orthoptera  (CookroaoheB,  Criokete, 
&o.)  (fig.  627),  the  Neoroptera  (Anta,  &c.),  aod^other  living  orders ; 
bnt  others  seem  to  have  been  ourioas  synthetic  types  for  which 
natnTSrlists  have  been  compelled  to  establish  new  orders. 


Fig.  HI. 


Air-breathing  vertebrates  were  probably  represented  in  the 
Carboniferoos  by  Stegoaauria  (Labyrinthodonts)  of  very  simple 
straotnre,  lilie  the  DenArerpeton  of  North  America,  and  the 
Arohegosanme  (fig.  629)  and  other  European  forms. 

Of  some  of  the  latter  not  only  the  skeletons,  but  impressions 
of  the  skin  have  been  described  by  H.  von  Meyer  (fig.  680). 

Pig.63S. 
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In.  North  America  footprints  of  animala  of  considerable  size 
are  sometimes  fonnd  on  the  auifacea  of  aandstone  slaba  that  are 
also  traversed  by  aan-ciacka.  Ths  footprints  were  probably 
those  of  air-breatliing  animala,  poasibly  Amphibians,  like  those 
of  which  the  bones  have  been  found.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
also  that  the  Carboniferous  rocks  present  examples  of  rain-prints 
and  worm-tracks,  exactly  similar  to  those  which  can  be  seen  on 
mnddy  shores  at  the  present  day  (figs.  531-682). 

BrlUsli  representatlTem  of  tbe  Carbontftnms  BtrUft. — 
The  rapid  cbongaB  in  the  tbickness  and  characters  of  the  British 
Oarboniferoos  have  been  already  referred  to.    In  Devonshire  we  find 
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what  is  known  ah  the  '  Culm  faoieg '  ot  the  Lower  Carbonif eiana, 
oonaiatiiig  of  altemationa  ot  hftrd  shales,  impnre  limestoiieB  andgrey- 
waok^B,  with  mnoh  oarbonaaeons  matter,  but  no  aaefal  coal-beds.  la 
the  Bonth-westem  groap  ot  ooal-fields  (South  Wales,  Bristol,  and 


Somerset,  Forest  of  Dean,  and  Mendip  Hills)  the  Lower  Carhonif  erons 
Btrata  are  ot  moderate  thickness,  while  the  upper  beds  of  the  B;Btem 
(Coal-meaBuree)  attain  an  enormous  thjekness.  The  strata,  whioh  ate 
often  maoh  bent  and  folded,  inolndemanjcoals  poor  in  hjdrooBrlxnB 
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Coalbrook  Dftle,  &a.)  ths  L 


Alr-breatUng  uDphiblSD  and  otigts  oC  cr 

the  Coal-measurea  rest  direatly  upon  the  older  rocka.  In  the  Torb- 
^le  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  atnl-fields,  the  Lower  Carbo- 
niferooB  attains  a  great  thickness,  consisting  of  purely  marine  strata 
(CarbonifeiouB  limestone  and  shale)  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area, 
vhich  alternate  with  more  and  more  Iresliwater  and  terrestrial  beds 
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aa  we  pui  oorthwardi.  In  SooUand  ertaarine  bede  «itb  eoal  ue 
bmiid  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  Oie  wriea,  and  eren  in  the 
srenaoeoDt  dinsion  (Calcifsroiu  Hndstone)  which  in  the  uortbem 
part  of  Oreat  Britain  forms  the  lowest  member  of  the  Ouhonifarona 
tjttim. 

«g.tu.  fig.  ra. 


?[(.  tU.  OubonUraatu  nln-prlati  vrlth  woim-tncki  (a,  b) 
0«p«  Breton,  Notb  Bootla.    BBWral  bIh. 

Pig.  III.  OuM  ol  nlD-piinU  on  a  portion  of  the  nme  dab  (flg.  HI),  N 
DA  tbe  aodor  sld«  of  Hu  [noumtent  layer  of  areDaoeooaAtuuo, 
TM  snow  lepmsntB  the  nippand  dlmtlDn  of  tfae  ahoTo. 


ne  Blab  (flg.  MS),  seen  to  proji 


Oenend    boUo«    of    tba 

dlTlalona.—The  CotJ-meuDreB 
ol  the  North  of  England  differ,  to 
ft  oertftin  eitect,  fiom  thoae  of  the 
Bonbh-veat ;  bnt  ■  typiool  aeriea 
vould  iuolade  the  tollowii^  strata, 
beginning  at  the  top.  1,  Red  and 
gie;  BandatoneB,  olayB,  and  soma- 
timeB  breooiaa,  with  oooaBJonal  ootJ- 
aeama  and  streolkB  of  coal  and 
Spirorbu-limeatone  with  Lmar- 
■Mlta  if^fiaia,  tSarab.  ap.  9.  Middle 
Doala,  yellow  aaudatooeB,  olaya,  and 
shalea,  nith  nnmeroaa  woitabla 
eaal-ieaniB  reating  on  fite-olayB :  foB- 
aila,  Anthracona,  AnihTOComya, 
Beyrichia,  Eatheria,  Spirorbii. 
a.  Lower  beda,  gamuater  beda,  Bag- 
Htonea,  ahalea,  and  Uun  ooala,  with 
hai^  BilieeoDS  layers  beneath  the 
ooal-seamB.  Flagstonea  inter- 
calated. Fosaila,  Avieulopecim, 
Lingula,  OomaHUi,  Ortnoceras. 
Bone-bed,  with  flah  and  Labj- 
rinthodontfl. 

In  Scotland  the  eqmTBltmta  ol 
the   appenuwl  beda  aboTC  men- 


tioned are  pKibably  a  red  aand- 
atone  gronp  without  ooala,  orer- 
lying  workable  (Sat)  coalB,  and  in 
tlie  North-weBt  of  England  these 
beda  are  barren  here  and  theie,  aa 
at  Wigan ;  bat  at  Manoheater  thej 
are  important  and  ooal-bearing. 
At  Bnniley,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  beds  are  abaenl 

The  Millatone  grit,  well  Man  in 
South  Wales,  ia  grandly  developed 
beneath  eome  Coal-meaBuree,  and 
feebly  beneath  othere,  or  it  may  be 
wanting.  For  along  a  line  drawn 
frocQ  Shropahire  throogh  Booth 
Staffordahire  and  LeiceBberahire,  to 
the  Waah,  a  ridge  of  Paleoaoic 
rocka  existed  in  Carboniferoua 
times,  on  which  little  oi  oanallT  no 
marine  accnmnlation  took  plaeti. 
Hence  the  Coal-meaenree  at  Col- 
brookdale.  South  Staffwdahira,  rest 
upon  Silurian  rock  with  a  Terr  littlA 
or  no  ganniater  grit  interremng. 

Thie  ndge  of  old  njcka,  or 
'  central  barneir  was  a  Cu- 
bonifraost   land-Builac*!,  and   lh« 
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grits  collected  on  either  flank,  in- 
creasing in  thickness  far  away  to 
the  north  and  west,  and  attaining 
a  thickness  of  9,000  feet  in  North 
Staffordshire,  12,180  feet  in  South 
Lancashire,  and  18,700  feet  in 
North  Lancashire. 

The  thickness  of  the  grits  at  the 
edge  of  the  Staffordshire  coal-field 
is  only  200  feet,  and  it  is  8,000  feet 
in  Western  Yorkshire. 

The  grits  vary  greatly  in  their 
litholc^y.  Some  are  very  rough 
and  massive,  others  are  fine-bedded 
micaceous  sandstones  and  flags, 
whilst  the  bulk  are  jointed  or  are 
strata  of  varying  tlucknesses,  and 
with  the  grains  distinctly  visible. 
All  the  sandstones  are  felspathic, 
and  the  grains  are  often  united 
by  a  felspathic  matrix.  The  area 
whence  the  grits  came,  carried  by 
marine  currents,  was  in  the  north- 
west. Thin  coal-seams  and  coal- 
plants  are  found  in  some  places  in 
the  grits,  and  sometimes  a  marine 
fauna  exists,  including  fossils  of  the 
same  species  as  those  found  in  the 
lower  strata  called  Carboniferous 
limestone. 

The  grits  are  divided  into  the 
Bough  Rock,  or  first  grit,  which 
underlies  the  lower  Coal-measures ; 
the  Flag  Rock  or  Haslingdon  Flags, 
or  second  grit,  with  shales  and  thin 
coal;  the  third  grit  of  gritstone, 
flagstone  shale,  and  thin  coals,  with 
marine  fossils;  the  Kinderscout 
grit,  or  fourth  grit :  this  last  forms 
the  Peskk  in  Derbyshire. 

In  Scotland  the  Moor-rock, 
with  thin  seams  of  coal,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  English  grits, 
and  its  very  moderate  thickness 
diminishes  in  A.yrshire,  where  it 
consists  of  a  few  beds  of  sand- 
stone at  the  base  of  the  Coal- 
measures. 

Carboniferous  limestone 
series.— In  Yorkshire  there  is  a 
downward  continuation  of  sand- 
stones and  shales,  resembling  those 
of  the  Millstone  grits  with  inter- 
calated limestones,  some  of  which 
are  thickly  crowded  with  en- 
crinites.  Phillips  called  these  the 
Yoredale  series,  and  they  attain  the 
thickness  of  from  800  to  1,000  feet 
in  Yoredale.  The  genera  of  marine 
fossils  which  are  found  in  these 


strata  are  NauUluSj  Orthoceras, 
PhragmoceraSt  OorUoHteSf  Eitom- 
phaltiSf  BeUero^hon^  Frochictua, 
Spiriferat  PMU/ipsiaj  ZaphrentiSf 
&c.,  and  these  are  common  in  the 
underlying  carboniferous  limestone. 
Beds  of  thin  coals  occur  in  the 
lower  Yoredale  strata.  These 
strata  are  not  found  in  the  Centre 
and  South  of  Engla^,  where  the 
true  Mountain  or  Carboniferous 
limestone  exists. 

This  important  limestone,  well 
seen  in  Derbyshire,  South  Wales, 
and  Somerset,  is  massive,  well 
bedded,  and  light-bluish,  grey, 
reddish,  or  black  in  colour,  and  it 
may  be  either  compact  or  crystal- 
line. The  limestones  are  thickest 
where  the  grits  above  are  thinnest, 
and  have  suffered  much  denuda- 
tion where  they  are  at  the  surface. 
The  fossils  contained  in  them 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  some 
places  encrinites  compose  much  of 
the  rock,  whilst  Foraminifera  are 
equally  abundant  elsewhere.  The 
base  of  this  important  set  of  strata 
varies  locally.  In  South  Wales 
and  Somersetshire  the  lower  part 
merges  into  a  shale — Lower  Lime- 
stone shale — and  this  into  bottom 
beds  of  yellow  and  green  sand- 
stones and  marls  with  plant- 
remains,  and  a  bone  bed  with 
Placoid  fish-remains.  This  rests 
on  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  In  some 
parts  of  Yorkshire  there  are  alter- 
nations of  sands  and  clays  at  the 
base  with  plant-remains,  and  in 
the  west  of  the  county  con- 
glomerates form  the  base,  and  rest 
upon  Silurian  rocks — the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  the  south-west  not 
being  present.  #  Elsewhere,  either 
the  base  of  the  limestone  has 
not  been  seen,  or  it  rests  on  very  old 
rocks  without  the  intervention  of 
any  beds  of  shale. 

In  Central  England,  where  the 
other  sedimentary  beds  are  reduced 
to  about  3,000  feet,  the  Carbonife- 
rous Limestone  attains  an  enormous 
thickness,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Hull's  estimate,  as  much  as  4,000 
feet  at  Ashbourne,  near  Derby.  To 
a  certain  extent,  therefore,  we  may 
consider  the  calcareous  member  of. 
the  formation  as  having  originated 
simultaneously  with  the  accumu- 
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lation  of  the  materials  of  grit, 
sandstone,  and  shale,  with  seams  of 
coal;  just  as  strata  composed  of 
mud,  sand,  and  pebbles,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  with  layers 
of  vegetable  matter,  are  now  in 
process  of  formation  in  the  cypress 
swamps  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
while  coral  reefs  are  simultaneously 
forming  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  in  the  sea  of  the  Bermuda 
Islands.  For  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  in  the  ancient  Carboni- 
ferous ocean  those  marine  animals 
which  secreted  calcium  carbonate 
were  never  freely  developed  in  areas 
where  the  rivers  poured  in  fresh 
water  charged  with  sand  or  clay; 
and  the  limestone  could  only  be- 
come several  thousand  feet  thick 
over  parts  of  the  ocean  bed  which 
were  being  slowly  depressed,  the 
water  remaining  perfectly  clear  for 
ages. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
with  its  associated  Yoredale  series, 
diminishes  in  thickness  northwards, 
and  undergoes  remarkable  changes 
in  its  lithology  and  fossils.  In 
Northumberland,  beds  of  coal  are 
found  right  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  representatives  of  Lower  Lime- 
stone and  Shale,  constituting  what 
is  kno¥ni  as  the  *Tuedian  Series.' 
In  Scotland  Sir  A.  Geikie  notices 
that  the  massive  limestones  dwindle 
down  and  are  replaced  by  thick 
courses  of  yellow  and  white  sand- 
stone, dark  shale,  and  seams  of 
coal  and  ironstone.  Limestone 
beds  are  met  with  in  thin 
sheets  only.  The  whole  formation 
is  divided  into  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  and  the  underlying 
Calcif  erous  sandstifties.  These  last- 
mentioned  strata  consist  of  red 
and  yellow  sandstones  with  many- 
coloured  marls,  which  pass  insen- 
sibly into  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone beneath.  They  are  very 
unfossiliferous,  but  Sphenopteris 
ajffinisj  Lindl.,  is  common.  Above 
the  red  sandstones  is  the  Cement- 
stone  group,  of  different  coloured 
sandstones,  shales,  oil  shales,  and 
argillaceous  limestones.  In  the 
West  of  Scotland  these  beds  are  poor 
in  fossils.  In  th  e  area  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  the  Cement-stone  group  con- 
tains ironstones,  seams  of  coal,  oil 


shales,  and  sandstones ;  and  these 
last  contribute  to  the  building 
materials  of  Edinburgh.  The  oil 
shales  yield  petroleum  on  distilla- 
tion. 

Amongst  the  limestones  of  the 
group  are  the  Burdie  House  lime- 
stones, composed  of  the  tests  of  an 
Ostracod  Crustacean,  Leperditia 
Okenif  Munst.,  and  containing  fish, 
of  which  Megalichthya  is  a  promi- 
nent form. 

Seams  of  coal  occur,  and  one 
called  the  Houston  coal  is  worked 
in  Linlithgowshire.  Sphenopteris, 
LepidoatrobuSf  AraucarioxyloUy 
and  Lepidodend/ron  are  found  in 
them. 

The  Carboniferous  limestone 
group  of  Scotland  probably  repre- 
sents the  upper  part  of  Uie  Engli^ 
limestone  in  age,  and  consists  of  a 
few  seams  of  encrinital  limestone, 
shales,  fire-clays,  and  seams  of  coal. 
The  thickest  of  the  limestones,  the 
Hurlet,  is  in  places  100  feet  thick ; 
it  overlies  a  seam  of  coal  and  pyri- 
tous  shales,  and  above  it  are  otiier 
important  coal-seams  and  iron- 
stones. These  last  contain  marine 
fossils,  and  the  coals  have  plants 
and  fish -remains  and  tiiose  of 
Labyrinthodontia.  Some  of  the 
limestone -seams  are  very  per- 
sistent over  wide  areas. 

In  Ireland  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  the  North  have  their  lower 
series  like  the  Scottish  Calciferons 
sandstones.  But  in  the  southern 
districts  there  is  a  deep  group  of 
black  and  dark-grey  shales,  impure 
limestones,  and  grey  and  green 
grits  with  slates,  which  overlie 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  are 
beneath  the  base  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous limestone.  This  group  is 
the  Carboniferous  slate.  Its  age  is 
not  quite  certain ;  it  may  be  either 
the  equivalent  of  the  Lower-lime- 
stone shale  of  the  South-west  of 
England  or  be  part  of  the  Devonian 
formation.  The  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone covers  a  large  part  of  Ireland, 
and  it  alternates  with  sandstones 
towards  the  north. 

Beposltlon  of  the  Carbo- 
nlferous  formation.— It  has 
been  mentioned  (p.  868)  that  Coal- 
measures  rest  upon  Silurian  and 
old  rocks  in  some    parts  of    the 
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oenixal  barrier.  This  was  the 
land  of  the  age  in  the  first  instance. 
The  sea  flowed  in  upon  the  Old-Bed- 
Sandstone  terrestrial  area,  north  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  central  barrier  also, 
and  the  shales  and  sandstones  of 
the  lowest  marine  deposits  accumu- 
lated. Further  north  there  was  a  land 
vegetation,  at  times,  during  this  age. 

Sinking  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  area  continued,  probably  along 
lines  of  fault,  and  a  considerable 
depth  of  limestone  was  formed,  and, 
as  time  elapsed,  this  became  an 
arenaceous  deposit  in  Yorkshire 
and  northwards.  Here  and  there 
were  land-surfaces,  and  coal-plants 
accumulated  and  formed  coaJ.  In 
Scotland  the  depression  persisted, 
but  silting  up  of  the  sea-floor,  and 
volcanic  disturbances  and  ejections, 
enabled  the  terrestrial  surfaces  to 
be  formed  over  and  over  again.  Then 
came  a  long  period  of  wear  and  tear 
of  land,  mostly  situated  in  the  north- 
west, and  the  age  of  the  Millstone 
Grit  set  in.  Even  during  its  time 
there  were  a  few  land-surfaces 
which  produced  coal.  Subsequently 
the  depression  still  continued,  and 
the  deep  Coal-measures  accumu- 
lated. 

The  amount  of  volcanic  energy 
displayed  was  great  at  certain 
epochs  of  the  Carboniferous  age, 
and  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

Lastly,  enormous  curving  and 
dislocation  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks,  and  great  denudation  of  their 
exposed  surfaces,  took  place.  Thou- 
sands of  feet  of  Coal-measures  were 
worn  off  before  the  deposition  of  the 
Permian  rocks,  and  subsequently. 
It  would  appear  that  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Coal-measures,  a  thrust 
acted  from  north  to  south  and  south 
to  north,  forming  great  curvatures  of 
the  strata,  the  long  axes  being  east 
and  west.  Denudation  occurred, 
and  the  Permian  deposits  accumu- 
lated. Then  curving  occurred  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  axes  of 
the  curved  strata  being  north  and 
south.  Hence  more  or  less  basin- 
shaped  areas  were  produced ;  and 
denudation  wore  off  and  displayed 
the  edges  of  the  underlying  grits 
and  limestones  on  the  edge  of  the 
several  basins. 


The  term  Coal-field  is  applied 
to  an  area  where  coal  is  visible  at 
the  surface  at  its  edges  or  outcrops, 
or  where  it  is  not  t(K>  deeply  seated 
to  be  worked.  There  are  about 
twenty  principal  coal-fields  in  Great 
Britain,  and  several  smaller  ones. 
Some  of  these  form  complete  basins, 
entirely  circumscribed  by  the  lower 
members  of  the  formation,  others 
have  one  part  of  the  basin  visible, 
the  rest  being  covered  up  by 
Permian  or  other  strata,  and  the 
rest  are  bounded  by  faults. 

Coal  formed  on  land. — In 
South  Wales,  where,  as  already 
pointed  out,  tiie  Coal-measures  at- 
tain a  great  but  variable  thickness, 
the  sandstones  and  shales  appear 
to  have  been  formed  in  water  of 
moderate  depth,  during  a  slow, 
but  perhaps  intermittent,  depres- 
sion of  the  surface,  in  a  region 
to  which  rivers  were  bringing  a 
never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sedi- 
ment and  sand.  The  same  area 
was  alternately  covered  with  vast 
forests,  such  as  we  see  in  the  deltas 
of  great  rivers  in  warm  climates, 
which  are  liable  to  be  submerged 
beneath  fresh  or  salt  water,  should 
the  land  sink  vertically  a  few  feet. 

In  one  section,  near  Swansea 
in  South  Wales,  where  the  total 
thickness  of  the  Coal-measures  is 
8,246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  de 
la  Beche  that  there  are  ten  princi- 
pal masses  of  sandstone.  One  of 
these  is  500  feet  thick,  and  the 
whole  of  them  make  together  a 
thickness  of  2,125  feet.  They  are 
separated  by  masses  of  shale,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  10  to  50  feet. 
The  intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen 
in  number,  are  generally  from  1  to 
5  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has 
two  or  three  layers  of  clay  inter- 
posed, attaining  9  feet.  At  other 
points  in  the  same  coal-field  the 
shales  predominate  over  the  sand- 
stones. Great  as  is  the  diversity 
in  the  horizontal  extent  of  indivi- 
dual coal-seams,  they  all  present 
one  characteristic  feature,  in  having, 
each  of  them,  what  is  called  its 
underclay.  These  underclays,  co- 
extensive with  every  layer  of  coal, 
consist  of  arenaceous  shale,  some- 
times called  fire-clay,  because  it 
can  be  made    into    bricks  which 
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stand  a  furnace-heat.  They  vary 
in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  more 
than  10  feet,  and,  as  Sir  William 
Logan  pointed  out,  are  character- 
ised by  enclosing  the  peculiar  fossil 
plant  called  Stigmana.  It  was  also 
observed  that,  while  in  the  over- 
lying shales  or  *  roof '  of  the  coal, 
ferns  and  trunks  of  trees  abound, 
without  any  8tig7na/ria^  and  are 
flattened  and  compressed,  those 
singular  plants  of  the  underclay 
most  commonly  retain  their  natural 
forms,  unflattened  and  branching 
freely,  sending  out  their  slender 
rootlets  in  all  directions.  A  num- 
ber of  species  of  Stigmaria  were 
known  to  botanists,  and  described 
by  them,  before  their  position  under 
each  seam  of  coal  was  pointed  out, 
and  before  their  true  nature  as  the 
roots  of  trees  (some  having  been 
actually  found  attached  to  the  base 
of  SigiUaria  stumps)  was  recog- 
nised. 

Now  that  all  agree  that  these 
underclays  are  ancient  soils,  it 
follows  that  where  we  find  tiiem 
they  attest  the  terrestrial  nature 
of  the  plants  which  formed  the 
overlying  coal,  which  consists  of 
the  trunks,  branches,  and  leaves 
and  spores  of  the  plants  which  had 
their  roots  in  the  clay.  The  trunks 
have  generally  fallen  prostrate  in 
the  coal,  but  some  of  them  still 
remain  at  right  angles  to  the 
ancient  soils  (see  fig.  64,  p.  60). 

Professor  Goppert,  after  ex- 
amining the  fossil  plants  of  tiie 
coal-fields  of  Germany,  has  detec- 
ted, in  beds  of  pure  coal,  remains 
of  every  family  of  plants  of  which 
representatives  occur  fossil  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.  Many  seams, 
he  remarks,  are  rich  in  SigiUaria^ 
Lepidodendronf  and  Stigmaria^ 
the  latter  in  such  abundance  as 
to  appear  to  form  the  bulk  of  the 
coal.  In  some  places,  almost  all 
the  plants  were  Co^mi^es,  in  others 
ferns. 

Between  the  years  1887  and 
1840,  six  fossil  trees  were  dis- 
c:overed  in  the  coal-field  of  Lan- 
cashire, where  it  is  intersected  by 
the  Bolton  Bailway.  They  were 
all  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  bed,  which  dips  about  15°  to 
the  south.    The  distance  between 


the  first  and  the  last  was  more 
than  100  feet,  and  the  roots  of  all 
were  embedded  in  a  soft  argilla- 
ceous shale.     In  the  same  plane 
with  the  roots  is  a  bed  of  ooal, 
8  or  10  inches  thick,  which  was 
found  to  extend  across  the  railway, 
to    the  distance  of   at    least   ten 
yards.    Just  above  the  covering  of 
the  roots,  yet  beneaUi  the  (^al- 
seam,  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  Lepi- 
doatrohus  variahiliMj  Lmdl.,  was  dis- 
covered, enclosed  in  nodules  of  hard 
clay,  that  more  than  a  bu^el  was 
collected  from  the  small  openings 
around  the  base  of  some  of  the 
trees.    The  exterior  trunk  of  each 
was  marked  by  a  coating  of  liable 
coal,  varying  from  one  quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness;   but  it  crumbled    away  on 
removing  the  matrix.    The  dimen- 
sions of  one  of  the  trees  is  15^  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base,  7^ 
feet  at  the  top,  its  height  being  11 
feet.     All    the    trees   have    large 
spreading  roots,  solid  and  strong, 
sometimes  branching,  and  traced 
to  a  distance  of  several  feet,  and 
presumed  to  extend  much  further. 
In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle  a 
great  number  of  specimens  of  Sigil- 
laria  occur  in  the  rock,  retaining 
the  position  in  which  they  grew. 
Not  less  than  thirty,  some  of  them 
4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  were  visible 
within  an  area  of  50  yards  square, 
the  interior  being  sandstone,  and 
the  bark   having  been  converted 
into  coal.    (See  fig.  65,  p.  60.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  if, 
instead  of  working  in  the  dark,  the 
miner  were  accustomed  to  remove 
the  upper  covering  of  rock  from 
each  seam  of  coal,  and  to  expose  to 
the  day  the  soils  on  which  ancient 
forests  grew,  the  evidence  of  their 
former  method  of  growth  would  be 
obvious. 

Where  coal  occurs  on  Gannister 
— a  gritty  sandstone — there  is  no 
underclay,  and  usually  marine  re- 
mains are  found  above  the  seam. 
In  this  instance,  the  vegetation  did 
not  grow  where  it  became  mine- 
ralised, but  was  carried  by  water- 
power  from  some  other  locality  and 
deposited. 

The  numerous  coal-seams  oc- 
curring one  over  the  other,  in  a 
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Beries  of  often  10,000  feet  of  verti- 
cal measTirement,  indioate  that  the 
plants  grew  on  a  rapidly  snbsiding 
area,  into  which  the  sea  occasionall  j 
penetrated. 

There  are  also  coal-seams  com- 
posed of  the  variety  known  as 
'^Cannel  coal  *  (called  also  '  parrot- 
coal  '  in  Scotland,  from  the  noise  it 
gives  out  in  bumine),  which  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  formed 
directly  itom.  growing  plants,  but 
from  the  black  peaty  mud  derived 
from  their  decay  and  partial  de- 
composition. If  the  black  muds 
formed  by  the  bursting  of  peat 
mosses  were  to  collect  in  hollows 
and  undergo  induration  and  chemi- 
cal change,  a  material  would  pro- 
bably be  produced  not  very  dissimi- 
lar to  Cannel  coal.  The  Cannel 
coals  often  contain  a  very  large 
proportion  of  ash,  and  thus  pass 
insensibly  into  the  highly  bitu- 
minous shales  known  as  oil-shaJes, 
from  the  fact  that  when  heated  in 
retorts  they  yield  various  petro- 
leum oils.  Many  of  these,  like  the 
rock  of  Torbane  Hill  (Torbanite), 
are  of  considerable  economic  value. 

In  some  parts  of  the  earth's 
emst  the  destoctive  distillation  of 
carbonaceous  rocks  has  resulted 
horn  natural  processes,  and  accu- 
mulations of  liquid  hydrocarbons 
(natural  oils)  and  of  gaseous  hy- 
drocarbons (natural  gas)  have  taken 
place.  Deep  borings  sometimes 
tap  these  accumulations,  and  then 
jets  of  oil  or  emanations  of  gas 
issue  at  the  surface  and  can  be 
collected  and  utilised  for  purposes 
of  illumination  and  heating.  Some 
of  these  natural  oils  and  gases  are 
connected  with  the  rocks  of  Car- 
boniferous age,  but  others  are  found 
in  association  with  strata  of  very 
different  age. 

Clay-ironstone  occurs  as 
bands  and  nodules  or  in  thin  layers 
in  the  Coal-measures,  and  they  are 
formed,  says  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche, 
of  ferrous  carbonate  mingled  me- 
chanically with  earthy  matter,  like 
that  constituting  the  shales.  The 
nodules  have  generally  formed 
around  some  organic  object,  and  in 


some  instimces,  like  the  Mussel- 
band  ironstone,  the  valves  of  a 
shell  of  a  mollusc  have  been 
converted  into  ferrous  carbonate. 
Bobert  Hunt  found  that  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter,  such  as 
would  be  distributed  through  aJl  ^ 
coal  strata,  prevented  the  further 
oxidation  of  the  ferrous  salts,  and 
converted  the  peroxide  into  pro- 
toxide by  taking  a  portion  of  its 
oxgyen  to  form  carbon  dioxide. 
Such  carbon  dioxide  meeting  with 
the  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution, 
would  unite  with  it  and  form  a 
ferrous  carbonate;  and  this  min- 
gling with  fine  mud,  when  the  excess 
of  carbon  dioxide  was  removed, 
might  form  beds  or  nodules  of 
argillaceous  ironstone. 

Marine  beds  Intercalated 
In  Coal-measiires. — In  the  coal- 
fields, both  of  Europe  and  America, 
the  association  of  freshwater, 
brackish-water,  and  marine  strata 
wii^  coal-seams  of  terrestrial  origin 
is  frequently  recognised.  Thus  tiie 
upper  member  of  the  Coal-meaf 
sures  noticed  on  p.  868  was  formed 
under  brackish-water  and  marine 
conditions.  The  characteristic  f os- 
sUs  are  a  small  bivalve,  having 
the  form  of  a  Gyclaa  or  Cyrenat 
also  a  small  Ostracod,  L&perdi- 
tia  inflatay  Murch.,  and  the 
shell  of  a  minute  tubercular  an- 
nelid of  an  extinct  genus  called 
Microconchua  (fig.  496)  allied  to 
Spirorbis.  In  many  coal-fields  there 
are  freabwater  strata,  some  of  which 
contain  shells  termed  Anthracoaia 
and  Anthracomyay  now  referred  to 
freshwater  groups  like  the  TJnio- 
nidcB  of  the  present  day;  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  coal-series  of 
Yorkshire  and  other  districts  we 
find  thin  and  sometimes  widely 
distributed  seams  abounding  in  the 
remains  of  fishes  and  marine  shells 
like  OrthoceraSf  Ooniatites  Lis- 
teria Sow.,  and  Aviculopecten  pa- 
pyraeeiiSt  Goldf .  These  facts  show 
that  in  the  estuaries  in  which  the 
coal-seams  were  probably  formed 
the  sea  occasionally  broke  in  and 
sometimes  occupied  the  area  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time. 
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A  very  full  account  of  the 
several  coalfields  of  the  British 
Islands  has  been  given  by  Professor 
Hull  in  his  *  Coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain.*    Fuller  details  on  many 

Questions  connected  with  the  Car- 
oniferous  strata  will  be  found  in 
the  Report  of  the  Coal  Commission, 


1871,  and  in  the  following  Memoirs 
of  tiie  Geological  Survey:  'llie 
Yorkshire  Coal-field,'  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Green;  *The  Leicestershire  Coal- 
field,* by  E.  Hull;  *The  Geology 
of  Edinburg;h,*  by  H.  H.  Howell 
and  A.  Gei^e,  and  in  the  various 
English  treatises  on  Geology. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE   DEVONIAN   SYSTEM 

Relations  of  the  Devonian — Devonian  Corals,  Brachiopoda,  Cephalopoda, 
and  Trilobites — The  Devonian  Fish  and  their  Relationships  to  Irving 
Forms — The  Devonian  Flora  and  its  Relation  to  that  of  the  Car- 
boniferous— Devonian  Strata  of  Devon  and  Cornwall — Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Devonian — Old  Bed  Sandstone — Relations  to  Devonian — 
Proof  of  Freshwater  Origin — Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  Lower, 
Middle,  and  Upper — Old  Red  Sandstone  of  England  and  Wales— Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland. 

sromenolatnre  and  olasslfloatlon  of  the  Bevonlan  strata. 

The  name  of  Devonian  was  first  proposed  by  Lonsdale  for  the 
series  of  strata  underlying  the  Culm-measures  in  Devonshire, 
the  fossils  of  which,  as  he  showed,  present  many  analogies  with 
those  of  the  Carboniferous  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those 
of  the  Silurian  on  the  other  hand,  but  are  clearly  distinct  from 
those  of  both  these  systems.  The  fossils  of  the  British  Devon- 
shire strata  are,  however,  not  very  numerous,  and  are  generally 
badly  preserved ;  but  in  Central  Germany,  and  especially  in 
the  Eifel  district,  rocks  of  the  same  age  are  found  crowded  with 
the  most  beautiful  and  exquisitely  preserved  fossils.  Hence 
some  authors  have  preferred  to  call  this  system  of  strata  by  the 
name  of  *  Eifelian,*  but  the  older  term  Devonian  is  now  almost 
universally  employed  by  geologists. 

In  most  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  however,  we  find 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  strata  a  series  of 
red  sandstones,  with  conglomerates,  argillaceous  beds,  and  im- 
pure concretionary  limestones,  which  contain  no  marine  fossils 
but  yield  the  remains  of  fish,  crustaceans,  land-plants,  and, 
more  rarely,  of  freshwater  moUusca.  From  their  relations  we 
may  infer  that  these  strata — which,  from  their  position  below 
the  coal-bearing  rocks,  are  known  as  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone — 
are,  speaking  generally,  contemporaneous  (homotaxial)  with  the 
Devonian  marine  strata.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  certain  fish  and  crustaceans  are  conmion  to  the  two  sets 
of  strata.    We  thus  find  side  by  side  beds  of  marine  and  fresh- 
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water  origin  depoaited  during  the  game  geological  period— the 
former  oonBtituting  the  Devonian  and  the  latter  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone. 

ObsrMOterlBtlOB  of  ttxe  Devonian  rannan  ad  Flora. — In 

the  Devonian  strata  we  find  not  only  those  obecura  impreasionH 
which  may  poaaibly  represent  seaweeds,  but  well-preserved  por- 
tions of  gigantic  LaminBrians,  to  which  the  name  of  Nemato- 
phyeus  has  been  given. 

Both  in  Devonahire  and  the  Eifel,  Corals  are  partionlarly 


..-. ji,n»t.8iM.  ffrfio}%Hi£nUfln(.B.*H.    ARuKDM 

apoUaliedBpsctiDen.  Coral.       Uiddle    DeTOolan.      Aher 

A  Tabulate  CoraL  NIchotsOD. 
a.  Fortlon  ot  tbe  sams  magnifled.  fa) 


abundant,  and  they  nearly  all  belong  to  the  gronp  of  the  Tetra- 
ooralla  (Bngosa).  Among  the  common  forms  in  the  Devonian 
may  be  mentioned  FavoHtet  (fig.  684),  various  forma  of  Cyatho- 
phyllids  (like  Heliojift^Uufn., fig.  536),  Se^oiitMffig.  686),  and  the 
carious  and  highly  characteristic  opercnlate  corals  Calceola  (fig. 
S8T),  which  were  formerly  mistaken  for  Brachiopods.  With  the 
true  Corals  are  foond  many  other  ooral-like  atmctores,  like  the 
Montionliporida,  which  are  probably  allied  to  the  Bryozoa,  and 
tbe  Stromatoporoidea,  usually  gronped  with  the  Eydrozoa. 
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The  Qraptolites,  which  ore  so  abnndant  in  the  Older  Fabeo- 
zoio  rooka,  aie  only  represented  by  a  few  doubtful  forms  in  the 
DsTonian. 


. ;  alflo  South  DeroD. 


The  Crinoids  of  the  Devonian  period  are  rare  in  Devonshire 
bat  very  abnndtmt  in  the  Eifel ;  tbey  are  distinct  from,  thongh 
closely  related  to,  those  of  the  Carboniferons.  In  the  Devonian, 
too,  we  find,  side  by  side,  forms  of  the  Silurian  Cystoldea  and 
the  Carboniferous  Blastoidea. 

Among  the  Brachiopoda  we  find  many  forms  of  Spirifera 
(SgB.5S8,5S9), Proditctus,  Orthia,Athyru,  Airypa,  CAome(e«,  fa., 
with  certain  genera  peculiar  to  the  Devonian  system,  aach  aa 
Sbringoeephalas  (fig.  640),  JJnoitee  (fig.  ^4X),RenBteliBria,Megan- 
terit,  &o. 

Kg.  tSB. 


mn/tra  dfttwuCo,  Bow,  t. 
Ejni. ^.  VtrtKuOiitTIiada. 
DppeT  DeroolaD.  Boulogne. 


The  Lamellibiancbiata  are  represented  by  a  number  of 
genera,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  system.  The  gsnns 
ilegaiodon  (fig.  S42)  is  an  abnnduit  and  oharaoteristio  one. 

Gastropods  of  Mesozoio  affinities,  like  Plewrotomaria,  ore 
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fmmd  mingled  with  forme  like  Murchiaonia,  which  Eure  alnm- 
daut  in  the  Older  Faleeozoio ;  while  the  Fteropoda,  which  ore  so 
abundant  during  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  ore  represented  in 
the  Devonian  by  ConulaHa  (fig.  G43),  TentaiitiUtei,  and  other 
genera. 

^Ig.  (40.  Mg.  Ml. 


0.  Val!(e  nnlt«d.  6.  Interior  of  central  or  large 
TaJTe,  BJiowiDg  thick  partition  aod  portion  of 
a  large  proo«8  wbioh  projeola  ftam  tba  donal 


X/^odm  mAtHonu,  Sow.    MM ;  tim  Bmdle;. 

a.  The  tsItss  onital, 

i.  latalor  ot  valve,  Blowing  the  large  oardinal  tooth. 


•9$ 
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Among  the  Cephalopoda  of  the  Devomcm  we  find,  side  by 
side  with  the  Older  Palfeozoio  genera  liie  Ortftoeero*,  Phrag- 
•mocerat,  Cyrtocereu,  &e.,  the  oldest  Ammonoidea  in  the  Gonto- 
iitea,  and  the  remarkable  and  very  charaoteristio  genne  Clg- 
menia  (fig.  S44),  which  is  confined  to  the  Upper  Bevonian. 

The  Arthiropoda  of  the  Devonian  include  the  Ostraood 
EntomM  (fig.  646),  the  bivalve  shells  of  which  are  found  cover- 
ing the  suifaces  of  many  of  the  ehalea.  With  the  Eurypterida 
(luoally  found  in  the  freshwater  deposits  of  the  period]  we  find 
a  number  of  Trilobites,  though  these  are  no  longer  present  in 
such  numbers  end  variety  as  in  the  Older  PfdEeozoic  formations. 

Pig.  H«.  Vlg;  H& 


I1iaa?pilat0vru,BiiDli,mt.  Br<»ileiaJlabM(fir,acid.t.  Zr«iuli»oliuarnia(u,Biir- 
jdM.  ChimiolariatUj  of  the  metoter,  J.  Lower  De- 
Devonian  In  Bunpe,  Ada,  Mid.  Deron ;  S.  Devon ;  (Dnlaii ;  Dann,  ia  the 
and  R  and  8.  Amolcii.                   and  tlie  Bif«L  Blfd ;  ud  g.  Devon. 

Species  of  Phacopi  (fig.  B46),  Brimteus  (fig.  647),  and 
Homalottoias  (fig.  648),  often  distingoished  by  an  abondance  of 
spines,  tubercles,  or  other  external  ornaments,  are  partioolarly 
characteristic  of  the  Devonicm  fauna. 

As  already  remarked,  a  few  of  the  fish-remains  so  abundant 
in  the  fireahwatei  deposits  of  this  age  are  also  found  aaeooiated 
with  the  marine  fossils  of  the  Devonian. 

The  freshwater  fiiuna  of  this  period  is  a  very  intereeling  one, 
as  it  is  the  oldest  known.  It  iacludes  a  representative  of  the 
Unionids'  (Anodonla,  fig.  649),  and  a  number  of  Crustaoeane, 
including  theEurypteridsP^er^i^otws  (figs.  660,651),  £wr^teru«, 
Slitnonia,  &e.  The  cnrions  bodies  known  as  Parka  deeijneni, 
Flem.  (figs.  662-664),  are  believed  to  be  egg-casea  of  some  of 
these  large  Crustaceans. 
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Kg.  Hfl.  ma.  iw. 


x-s=:i!i^    .....SKffis;?-*..-., 


PItTftelta  angHau,  Ag.  For- 
faralilre.  Yattnl  upect.  R«- 
OokA  bj  Dr.  H.  Woodwuvl,  V£& 
a.  Carapace^  §how!Dg  the  large 

».  The  ratlailBma  or  pogUinl 
plBts  (serviDg  the  DtDoe  ol  a 
lower  Upl. 

1^  e.  Chelate  appendases   (anten- 

d^  Finl  pair  of  drnple  palpl  (an- 
t,  Becond  pair  of  simple  palpl 
f.  Third  pair  of  simple  palpl  (flrvt 


A.  TboraolQ  plate  cotctIdb  the 
Bret  two  thoracic  eegments, 
whleh  are  fndloated  bv  the 


FISHES 

OF 

THE 

Pig.H 

[™,  ™i. 

Old  Bed  Sandstone  ShUe  of 
PorfUshire.      With    Itopres- 
Eiou  oi   pltuits   tuid   ova   of 

fl.  Two  pair.  Qi 

rii^^TE: 

Most  intereBting  of  all  are  the  remainB  of  fishes  fotmd  in 

these  freshwater  strata  of  Devonian  age.  In  addition  to  a  few 
"  representatives  of  the  Bays,  we  find  very  remarkable  forme 
of  heteiocercal  gajioids,  m  such  forms  as  Cephalaipit  (figs.  6S6, 
556),  Pteraspis,  &o. 


Cfp^ala^  Lliltil,  A.g.    Lengtb  e|  imiliH. 
Prom  B  BpHlmen  found  at  aiamiB,  In  ForbralUre. 
(See  other  flgnrae,  A^asels,  tdI.  ii.  table  1  a  and  1  ft.) 
I.  One  ot  tbe  peoDliar  scales  witb  whioli  Oie  bead  is  coTered  when  perfeot. 

es&legais  generally  removed,  as  Id  tba  Bpedmen  abore  Bgand. 
i,  c.  SoBlee  from  dilTerent  porta  of  the  body  and  t^L 


Cti>iala^£tta4l,i.e.    Bertoratlon.    (Attn  Face.) 
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By  tax  the  greater  number  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  fishes 
belong  to  the  saboidei  of  Qanoids,  called  CroaaopierygidiB 
01  fringe  .finned,  by  Huxley  in  1861,  in  consideration  of  the 
peooliai  manner  in  which  the  fin-iaya  of  the  paired  fins  are 


of  thB  TOiitrsl  fins. 


Hoiopiiirtilui.    Ah  reslotirf  by  Prolossor  H 
a.  Th«  trlDged  peotonJ  fins.  f^  Ana 

i.  The  Mi^ed  ventnl  Bna.  d,  e.  D< 


Id  Bed  Sandstone,  or  DeTonian. 
9&  pwtonl  fins>  c.  Anal  flns. 

aiaqs.  If,  r.  Dorsal  BBS. 

arranged  so  as  to  form  a  frmge  round  a  central  lobe,  as  in  the 
recent  Polypterti*  (see  a,  fig.  557),  a  genits  of  which  there  ore 
Beveral  species  now  inhabiting  the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers. 
The  reader  will  at  once  recognise  in  Oaieolepit  (fig,  659),  one  of 
the  oommoa  fiidies  of  the  Old  Bed  3andstonet  many  points  of 
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analog;  with  Polypterttt,  They  not  only  agree  in  the  slractnre 
of  the  fin,  as  first  pointed  ont  bj  Huxley,  but  also  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins,  and  in  having  an 
elongated  body  and  rhomboidt^  scales.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tail  is  more  symmetrical  in  the  recent  fish,  which  has  also  an 
Pie  (90.  apparatus  of  dorsal  finlets  of  a  very  abnormal 

character,  both  as  to  number  and  Btruotnre. 
As  to  the  dorsals  of  Oateolepia,  they  are  two 
in  number,  which  is  unusual  in  living  fish. 

Among  the  '  &inge-finned  '  Oanoids  we 
find  some  with  rhomboidal  scales,  such  as 
Osteolepia,    figured    above ;    others    with 
cyoloidal  BOf^es,  as  Soloptyehuu  (figs.  568, 
Scale  oi  HoiKpivMia     560).     In  the  genera  Diptenti  and  Diplo- 
wWiiMiniM,  Ag.       pterui,  as  Hugh  Miller  pointed  ont,  and  in 
-    several  others  of  the  fringe-finned  genera,  as 
in  Qyroptyclmii  and  (JlyptoUpii,  the  two  doraals  are  placed  for 
backwards,  or  directly  over  the  ventral  and  anal  fins.    The 
Aiferolepis   (one  of  the  Placodermata)  was  a  ganoid  fish  of 
large  dimensions.     A.  AamusU,  Eichwald,  a  species  oharacter- 
istio  of  the   Old  Bed  Sandstone  (Devonian)  of  Russia,  as  well 
as  of  the  same  rocks  in 
^^'S"-  Scotland,    attained,    ac- 

cordii^  to  Hugh  Miller, 
^h  the  length  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feel. 
They  were  partly  clothed 
with  strong  bony  annonr, 
embossed  with  elarlike 
tubercles.  Asterolepis 
occurs  also  in  the  Devo- 
nian rooks  of  North 
America. 

Amongst  the  interest- 
ing  points   which    have 
been  recorded  about  the 
ganoid    fish,    Professor 
Hualey     has     observed 
"ISS  *i'Stia^H.  HiS-"""        tb,t,  whil.  »  few  ol  th. 
Falteozoic  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Secondary  Ganoids  resemble  the  living  Bony  Pike 
(LepidoetffUit),  or  the  Amia,  genera  now  found  in  North-  and 
Central-American  rivers,  the  Crossopterygidce  of  the  Old  Bed 
are  closely  related  to  the  African  Polypterus  of  the  NUe  and  the 
livers  of  Senegal.    In  1670,  a  species  of  another  genus  of  the 
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CrossopterygidEe,  Ceratoiia  Foreteri,  Erefit,  was  ionad  living 
in  the  rivers  of  Queensland,  Aostralia. 

If  man;  oiroumstancsB  favour  the  theory  of  the  frsBhwater 
origin  of  the  Old  Red  Sandetone,  this  view  of  ite  nature  is  not 
a  little  confiimed  b;  our  finding  that  it  is  in  Lake  Superior  and 
the  other  inland  Canadian  freshwater  seas,  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  African  rivers,  that  we  at  present  find  those  fish  which 
hftve  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  fossil  forms  of  this  ancient  forma- 

The  peonliar  family  of  Crossopterygidffi — of  which  we  have 
a  living  example  in  the  Folypterus  of  the  Nile — had  many 


(AdiarUiUi,  Qepp.)    Upper  Dero- 

repiesentativea  in  Devonian  times,  including  such  representative 
genera  as  HoloptycMua  (fig.  558),  Oiteolepti  (fig.  659),  Qlypto- 

Among  the  anomalous  forms  of  Old  Bed  fishes  not  referable 
to  Huxley's  Crossopterjgids,  and  which  are  even  doubtful 
Ganoids,  having  many  structures  which  relate  them  to  modern 
Siluroids  amongst  the  Teleostoans,  are  the  genera  Pterichlkyi, 
Cephalatpin,  PteraapU,  and  Coccoateus.  With  regard  to  Pterick- 
thyi,  some  writers  have  compared  its  shelly  covering  to  that 
of  Crustaceans,  with  which,  however,  it  has  no  real  affinity. 
The  wing-like  appendages,  whence  the  genua  is  named,  were  first 
supposed  by  Hugh  Miller  to  be  paddles,  like  those  of  the  tnrtle ; 
and  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  they  do  really  oonespond 
with  the  pectoral  fins  (fig.  661). 
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The  genna  Cephatcupit,  or  '  bnckler -headed,'  from  the  extra- 
ordinary shield  which  oovers  the  head  (figs.  655,  656),  has  the 
orbits    oloBe    together,  ^    ^^^^ 

nearly  in  the  centre  of  , 

the  shield,  which  has 
a  horn  on  either  side 
carried  backwards, 
Pteraapit,  of  the  same 
fomily,  has  also  been 
found  by  the  Rov.Hngh 
MitcheU  in  Old  Red 
beds,  Perthshire ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note 
that  thie  genus  came  in 
dnring  late  Silurian 
times.  Mr.  Powrie 
enumerated  no  less 
than  five  genera  of  the 
suborder  AosJithodid*, 
the  spines,  scales,  and  , 
other  remaina  of  which  1 
have  been  detected  in  ^ 
the  grey  flaggy  sand- 
stones,  the  chief  genera 
being  Acamtkodea,  Di- 
p  laeantlMte,  and  Okevra- 
eanthuiS. 


In  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Caithness  Dr.  S.  H.  Traqu^  baa 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  minute  fish  of  very  mdimentuy 
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organisation,  which  appears  to  have  carious  affinities  with  the 
Lamprey  and  Hag,  and  to  be  referable  to  the  group  of  the 
Marsipobranchia.  He  has  called  this  curious,  ancient  and  rudi- 
mentary type  of  fish  Palceovpondylua  Qwnni, 

While  the  Dipnoi  are  represented  by  Dipterua,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  genus  Ceratod/us,  which  lived  on  from  the 
earliest  Mesozoio  to  the  present  day,  vertebrates  of  higher 
organisation  than  fishes  have  not  as  yet  been  met  with  in 
Devonian  strata. 

The  terrestrial  flora  of  Devonian  times  does  not  appear 
to  have  differed  in  its  general  characters  from  that  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period.  Gigantic  ferns  likePalceopteria  (fig.  662),  with 
true  Lepidodendrids  (figs.  663,  564),  are  found  mingled  with 
some  peculiar  types  like  the  Pailophyton  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson, 
the  affinities  of  which  are  somewhat  doubtful  (fi.g.  665).  The 
form  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity. 

The  flora  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  poor,  but  extremely 
interesting  from  its  foreshadowing  the  later  grand  Carboniferous 
flora. 

In  the  Upper  Old  Red  there  are  only  twelve  species  of  plants, 
and  the  following  genera  are  represented : — AddantiteSf  Cala- 
rmteSf  Filicites^  Sagenariaf  SphenopteriSf  TrichomaniteSy  and 
Knorria,  The  Lower  Division  contains  Lepidodendron^  also  a 
Coniferous  plant,  and  Pailophyton. 

The  earliest  known  insects  were  brought  to  light  in  1865  in 
the  Devonian  strata  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  and  are 
referred  by  Mr.  Scudder  to  the  group  Pseudo-neuroptera.  One 
of  them,  a  Platephemera,  measured  ^yb  inches  in  expanse  of 
wing.  It  was  an  ancient  May  Fly  with  some  peculiar  structures 
not  found  in  living  representatives  of  the  group. 

The  genus  Xenonewra  has  a  remarkable  union  of  characters 
which  are  found  in  different  genera  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a 
lace-winged  form  of  the  May-fly  group,  furnished  with  a  stridu- 
lating  or  musical  organ  like  a  Grasshopper.  Such  a  genus  is 
said  to  constitute  a  synthetic  type. 

Brltisli  representatives  of  tlie  Devonian  system. — Marine 
strata  of  Devonian  age  are  only  found  in  the  British  Isles  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  The  rocks  are  much  folded,  faulted  and  altered : 
and,  except  in  certain  limestone  beds,  fossils  are  few  and  badly  pre- 
served in  them.  By  a  comparison  of  the  fossils  of  the  Devonshire  strata 
with  those  of  the  richly  fossiliferous  beds  of  theEifel,  Mr.  Ussher  has 
been  able  to  make  out  the  following  succession  in  South  Devon, 
which  may  be  placed  in  general  parallelism  with  the  divisions  recog- 
nised in  North  Devon. 

c  c 
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Upper 
Devonian 


Middle 
Devonian 


< 


Lower 
Devonian 


Sonth  DeroQ 

Cypridina  (Entomis)  shales 
Goniatite    limestone     and 

shales 

/  Middle      Devonian     lime- 
stones,    St/ringocephalus 

limestone 
(Ashprington         Volcanic 

series) 
Eifelian  shales    and  shaly 

limestones,  with  Calceola 

sandalinaj  Lam. 
Grits  and  sandstones,  with 

Homalonotust       Pleuro- 

dictyunit  &c. 


North  Devon 

Pickwell  Down  sand- 
stones (without  fossils) 

Morte  slates  (without 
fossils) 

Ilfracombe  beds  (with 
Stringocephalus  lime- 
stone) 


Hangman  Grits  and  Fore- 
land sandstones.  Lyn- 
ton  slates 


In  North  Devonshire  the  unfossiliferous  Pickwell  Down  sand- 
stones are  overlain  by  the  Baggy,  Marwood  and  Pilton  beds,  but  these 
are  now  generally  regarded  either  as  Carboniferous  in  age  or  as  con- 
stituting a  transition  series  between  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous. 
Similar  strata  intermediate  in  age  between  the  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous are  found  in  Ireland,  and  are  known  as  the  Carboniferous 
slate  and  the  Kiltorcan  beds. 


Vpper  Devonian  Rocks. — 

The  slates  and  sandstones  of  Barn- 
staple contain  the  Brachiopod 
Spirifera  disjuncta,  Sow.  (fig.  538), 
which  has  a  very  wide  range  in 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  even 
China ;  also  Strophalosia  cajperata, 
Sow.,  together  with  the  large  Trilo- 
bite,  Phacopa  latifronSy  Bronn 
(fig.  546),  which  is  all  but  world-wide 
in  its  distribution.  The  fossils  are 
numerous,  and  comprise  about  150 
species  of  mollusca,  a  fifth  of  which 
pass  up  into  the  overl3ring  Carbo- 
niferous rocks.  To  this  Upper 
Devonian  belong  a  series  of  lime- 
stones and  slates  well  developed  at 
Petherwyn,  in  Cornwall,  where  they 
have  yielded  75  species  of  fossils. 
The  genus  of  Ce^ialopoda  called 
Clymenia  (fig.  544)  is  represented 
by  no  less  than  11  species,  and 
strata  occupying  the  same  position 
in  Germany  are  called  Clymenien- 
Kalk,  or  sometimes  Cypridinen- 
Schief er,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  minute  bivalve  shells  of  the  Crus- 
tacea called  Entomis  {Cypridina) 
serratostriatay  Sandb.  (fig.  645), 
which  is  found  in  these  beds  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  the  Harz, 
Saxony,  and  Silesia,  as  well  as  in 
Cornwall  and  Belgium. 


Middle  Devonian  Rocks. 

We  come  next  to  the  most  typical 
portion  of  the  Devonian  system, 
including  the  great  limestones  of 
Plymouth  and  Torquay,  as  well  as 
the  slates  and  impure  limestones  of 
Ilfracombe,  all  replete  with  shells, 
trilobites,  and  corals.  Of  the  co- 
rals 52  species  are  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Etheridge,  none  of  which  pass 
into  the  Carboniferous  formation 
above  or  came  from  the  Silurian 
strata  below,  although  many  genera 
are  common  to  the  three  systems. 
Among  the  genera  are  FavoaiteSf 
HelioliteSy  Smithiuy  Heliophyllunit 
and  Gyathophyllum.  The  Helio- 
phyllumHaUif  E.  and  H.,  a  Bugose 
Coral  (fig.  586),  and  HelioUtea 
porosaf  Goldf.,  an  Alcyonarian  (fig. 
586),  are  species  peculiar  to  this 
formation. 

Stroniatopora  occurs,  and  a  few 
Bryozoa.  With  the  above  are 
found  no  less  than  10  genera  of 
Echinodermata,  6  of  which  are 
stone-liUes  or  Crinoids;  some  of 
them,  such  as  Cupressocrinus,  are 
distinct  from  any  Carboniferous 
forms.  The  mollusca  also  are  less 
characteristic;  of  26  genera  of 
Brachiopoda,  19  are  common  to  the 
Carboniferous  series.   The  Stringo- 
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cephalvA  BuHini,  Defr.  (fig.  640),  t^' 
and  Uncitea  gryphus^  Defr.  (fig.  '^ 
641),  may  be  mentioned  as  ex- 
clusively Middle-Devonian  genera, 
and  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
same  division  in  Belgium.  The 
StringocephaZus  is  also  so  abund- 
emt  in  the  Middle  Devonian  of  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  as  to  have 
suggested  the  name  of  Stringo- 
cephalus-Limestone.  The  only  two 
species  of  Brachiopoda  common  to 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  for- 
mations are  Atrypa  reticulariSf  L., 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  cos- 
mopolitan species,  and  Stropho- 
mena  rhomboidalis,  Wile. 

Among  the  Lamellibranchiate 
bivalves  common  to  the  Plymouth 
limestone  of  Devonshire  and  the 
Continent,  we  find  the  Megalodon 
(fig.  642).  There  are  also  18  genera 
of  Gastropoda,  which  have  yielded 
45  species,  6  of  which  pass  to  the 
Carboniferous  group,  namely,  Acro- 
culia  vetuataf  Loxonema  ru- 
giferay  Phil.,  L.  tumidaf  Phil., 
Murchisonia  angulata^  Phil.,  and 
M.  8pino8ai  Phil.  The  Pteropod 
Tentaculites  occurs  in  England, 
and  on  the  Continent  is  found  the 
genus  Conularia  (fig.  648).  The 
Cephalopods  have  species  of 
CyrtoceraSy  OoniatiteSf  Ortho- 
ceraa,  NauHluSf  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  distinct  from  those  in 
the  Upper  Devonian  Limestone, 
or  Clymenien-Kalk  of  the  Germans, 
already  mentioned.  Although  but 
6  species  of  Trilobites  occur,  the 
characteristic  Brontens  fiabellifery 
Goldf.  (fig.  647),  is  far  from  rare, 
and  all  collectors  are  familiar  with 
its  fanlike  tail.  In  this  same  group, 
called,  as  before  stated,  the  Stringo- 
cephalus  or  Eifel  Limestone  in 
Germany,  several  fish  -  remains 
have  been  detected,  and  among 
others  the  remarkable  Old  Red 
genus  Goccoateus,  covered  with  its 
tuberculated  bony  armour;  and 
these  ichthyolites  serve,  as  Sir  R. 
Murchison  pointed  out,  to  identify 
this  middle  marine  Devonian  with 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Britain 
and  Russia. 

Beneath  the  Eifel  Limestone 
(the    great    central    and    typical 


member  of  the  Devonian  on  the 
Continent)  lie  certain  schists  caUed 
by  German  writers  'Calceola- 
Schiefer,'  containing  in  abundance 
CalceolaaandalinatltBuai.  (fig.  687), 
which  was  once  considered  a 
Brachiopod,  but  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  operculate  coral. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  rare  fossil 
in  the  slaty  limestone  of  South 
Devon,  and,  as  in  the  Eifel,  is 
confined  to  the  middle  division  of 
the  system. 

Kower  Bevonian  Rooks. — 
A  great  series  of  sandstones  and 
glossy  slates,  with  Crinoidea, 
Brachiopoda,  and  some  corals  and 
Bryozoa,  occurring  on  the  coast  at 
Lynmouth  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  called  the  Ljrnton  Group, 
form  the  lowest  member  of  the 
Devonian  in  North  Devon.  Traces 
of  fish-remains  occur,  and  Pteraapis, 
a  genus  of  Silurian  fish,  has  been 
detected.  Among  the  18  species  of 
all  classes  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Etheridge,  two- thirds  are  common 
to  the  Middle  Devonian ;  but  only 
one,  the  ubiquitous  Brachiopod 
Atrypa  reticularia,  L.,  can  be 
identified  with  Silurian  species. 
Among  the  characteristic  forms  ajre 
Alveolitea  auborbiculariay  Lam., 
also  common  to  this  formation 
on  the  Rhine,  and  Orthia  arctLotay 
Phil.,  very  widely  spread  in  the 
North  Devon  localities.  But  we 
may  expect  a  large  addition  to 
the  number  of  fossils  whenever 
these  strata  shall  have  been 
carefully  searched.  The  Spirifer- 
sand  stone  of  Sandberger,  as 
exhibited  in  the  rocks  bordering 
the  Rhine  between  Coblentz  and 
Caub,  belong  to  this  lower  division, 
and  the  same  broad-winged  Spi- 
rifers  distinguish  the  Devonian 
strata  of  North  America. 

Among  the  Trilobites  of  this  era 
are  the  genera  Phacopa  (fig.  646), 
and  several  large  species  of  Homa- 
lonotua  (fig.  548)  are  conspicuous. 
The  genus  is  still  better  known  as 
a  Silurian  form,  but  the  spinose 
species  appear  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  *  Lower  Devonian,' 
and  are  found  in  Britain,  Europe, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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Old  Red  Sandstone. — Over  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
Islands  we  find  developed  the  freshwater  facies  of  the  Devonian, 
which  is  known  as  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  In  South  Wales  and 
Hereford  we  find  a  great  thickness  (10,000  feet)  of  red  and  green 
shales,  flagstones,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  with  some  impure 
concretionary  limestones ;  these  pass  downwards  conformably  into 
the  Silurian  and  upwards  into  the  Carboniferous.  In  the  transition 
beds  a  few  marine  fossils  are  tpund  mingled  with  freshwater  forms ; 
but  in  the  great  mass  of  the  strata  of  this  age  only  fishes  and  a  few 
traces  of  land  plants  have  been  found.  In  Scotland,  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  can  be  separated  into  three  subdivisions,  each  of  which 
contains  a  characteristic  fish-fauna.  The  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
which  is  found  both  in  Fife  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  consists  of 
yellow  and  red  sandstone,  contains  many  forms  of  Holoptychius, 
PterichthySy  OlyptopomtiSf  Ol/yptolcemus,  &c.,  and  appears  to  graduate 
upwards  into  the  Carboniferous.  In  Caithness  a  great  series  of  flag- 
stones, alternating  with  variegated  sandstones,  contains  a  very  rich 
fauna  including  CheiracanthuSy  ChdrolepiSt  Dipterus^  Dvplacanthus, 
&c.,  with  many  remarkable  examples  of  the  small  phyllopod  jE7s^/i«ria 
minutat  Goldf .,  and  some  plant  remains :  these  are  regarded  by  many 
geologists  as  constituting  a  distinct  subdivision,  the  Middle  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  The  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  which  contains  many 
forms  of  Cephalaspid  fish  and  Eurypterids  and  appears  to  graduate 
downward  into  the  Silurian,  is  well  developed  in  Perthshire  and  Forfar- 
shire. The  Scottish  strata  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  age  are  of  enormous 
thickness,  and  include  many  masses  of  very  coarse  conglomerate, 
which  by  some  authors  have  been  thought  to  be  of  glacial  origin. 
That  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was  of  freshwater  origin  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  some  geologists  have  even  attempted  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  great  freshwater  lakes  in  which  its  beds  were  laid  down. 


Tbe  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotlan  d . — Murchison  divided 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  into  three 
groups,  which  he  supposed  were 
more  or  less  contemporaneous  with 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Marine 
Devonian.  But  Sir  A.  Geikie 
regards  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  as 
constituting  only  two  divisions. 
He  considers  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone to  have  been  deposited  in 
separate  basins  or  lakes,  which  were 
five  in  number.  1.  Lake  OrcEkdie, 
north  of  the  Grampian  range,  and 
including  the  Orkneys.  2.  Lake 
Caledonia,  occupying  the  central 
valley  of  Scotland  between  the 
Highlands  to  the  north  and  the 
Silurian  uplands  to  the  south.  It 
probably  was  prolonged  across  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  into  the  north  of 
Ireland.  8.  Lake  Cheviot,  in  the 
south-east  of  Scotland  and  north  of 
England.  4.  The  Welsh  Lake, 
bounded  by  the  Silurian  hills  to 


the  north  and  west.  6.  Lake 
Lome,  a  district  in  the  north  of 
Argyllshire,  on  the  flanks  of  the 
South-west  Highlands.  The  two- 
fold division  of  the  Old  Bed  is  seen, 
according  to  this  author,  typically 
in  Lake  Caledonia.  The  tipper  Old 
Bed,  as  he  shows,  merges  gradually 
into  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
strata  above,  and  the  Lower  Old 
Bed  passes  conformably  into  the 
Silurian  formation  below ;  but  there 
is  complete  unconformity  between 
the  two  series.  He  further  notices 
the  occurrence  in  Lanarkshire  of 
Silurian  fossils — a  Graptolite,  Spir- 
orbis  Lewisiii  Sow.,  and  Orthoce- 
raa  dimidiatum,  Sow. — about  5,000 
feet  above  the  base  of  the  Old  Bed. 
He  states:  'This  interesting  fact 
serves  to  indicate  that  though  geo- 
graphical changes  had  elevated  the 
Upper  Silurian  sea- floor,  partly  into 
land  and  partly  into  inland  water- 
basins,  the  sea  outside  still  contained 
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an  Upper  Silurian  f  anna,  which  was 
ready  on  any  favonrable  oppor- 
tunity to  re-enter  the  tracts  from 
which  it  had  been  excluded. 

The  Middle  and  Lower  Old 
Bed  Sandstones  attain  a  depth  of 
deposits  in  the  central  district  of 
Scotland  of  20,000  feet,  and  the 
strata  present,  everywhere,  evi- 
dences of  shallow- water  conditions. 
There  are  proofs  that  local  eleva- 
tion occurred  during  the  ages  of 
general  subsidence,  which  enabled 
the  deposits  to  accumulate.  In 
Lanarkshire  the  strata  rest  on 
Silurian  rocks  conformably,  but  on 
others  unconformably.  The  strata, 
which  are  red,  brown,  chocolate- 
coloured,  grey,  and  yellow,  include 
sandstones,  shales,  flags,  coarse  con- 
glomerates, and  occasional  corn- 
stones  and  limestones.  The  grey 
flags  and  thin  grey  and  olive  shales 
and  *  cahn-stones  '  are  almost  con- 
fined to  Forfarshire,  and  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  basin  are 
known  as  Arbroath  flags.  One  of 
the  most  marked  features  is  the 
occurrence  of  prodigious  masses  of 
interbedded  volcanic  rocks  having  a 
thickness  of  more  than  6,000  feet  in 
this  central  basin.  As  a  rule,  the 
deposits  of  this  area  are  singularly 
unfossiliferous,  though  the  Ar- 
broath flags  have  been  proved  to  be 
rich  in  the  remains  of  fish  and 
crusta.cea.  Li  Forfarshire  and 
Perthshire  plant-remains  are  found. 

The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the 
northern  area  contains  the  dark 
grey,  bituminous  schists  and  flag- 
stones whose  fossil  fish  were  so 
well  described  by  Hugh  Miller, 
and  the  calcareous  flagstones  of 
Caithness,  resting  on  red  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates.  These 
last  repose  upon  the  up-tilted  Silu- 
rian rocks. 

Up^er  Old  Bed  Sandstone. — 
The  highest  beds  of  the  series  in 
Scotland,  lying  immediately  below 
the  Carboniferous  formation,  con 
sist  of  yellow  and  red  sandstones 
and  conglomerates,  well  seen  at 
Dura  Den,  near  Cupar,  in  Fife, 
where,  although  the  strata  contain 
no  mollusca,  fish  have  been  found 
abundantly,  and  have  been  referred 
to  HoloptycMus  nohilissimuSy  Ag., 
£.   Andersoniy   Ag.,   Fterichthya 


major,  Ag.,  and  to  species  of  01/^- 
topomua  and  other  genera. 

The  number  of  individuals  of 
species  at  Dura  Den,  crowded  pro- 
fusely through  the  pale  sandstone, 
indicates,  according  to  Sir  A. 
Geikie,  that  the  fish  were  killed 
suddenly  and  covered  with  sediment 
rapidly. 

Sir  B.  Murchison  groups  with 
this  upper  division  of  the  Old  Bed 
of  Scotland  certain  light-red  and 
yellow  sandstones  and  grits  which 
occur  in  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  mainland  and  extend  also  into 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 
They  contain  Calamites  and  other 
plants  which  agree,  generically, 
with  Carboniferous  forms,  and 
overlie  the  Caithness  flags  uncon- 
formably. The  Fish  fauna  of  the 
Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  numbers 
26  species  belonging  to  16  genera. 

Sir  A.  Geikie  notices  that  a  band 
of  marine  limestone  of  Devonian 
age,  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  Old 
Bed  m  Arran,  is  crowded  with  or- 
dinary Carboniferous  Limestone 
shells,  such  as  Produ  cttus  giganbeibs, 
Mart,  sp.,  P.  semireticuMttLS,  Mart, 
sp. ;  but  none  occur  in  the  great 
series  of  sandstones  overlying  the 
limestone.  These  species  do  not 
reappear  until  we  reach  the  lime- 
stones of  the  Carboniferous  age, 
yet  all  these  organisms  must  have 
been  living  before  the  deposition 
of  the  Arran  limestone,  and,  of 
course,  long  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Across  the  border  districts,  the 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  of 
the  Upper  Old  Bed  rest  uncon- 
formably on  Silurian  rocks;  and 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  with  breccias 
and  conglomerates  appears  under 
the  Carboniferous  formation  along 
the  flanks  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Hills,  and  in  corre- 
sponding succession  as  far  south  as 
Flintshire  and  Anglesea. 

The  Fish-remains,  which  have 
made  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  so  in- 
teresting, belong  mainly,  but  not 
entirely,  to  the  middle  and  lower 
divisions.  While  the  Upper  Old 
Bed  has  26  species,  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Old  Bed  contain  86  species 
distributed  among  86  genera.  In 
this  portion  of  the  series  there  are 
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12  species  of  Placoidfish,andallthe 
rest  belong  to  the  Ganoids.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  statement,  it  may 
he  said  that  Agassiz  divided  the 
Devonian  fish  into  two  great  orders, 
namely,  the  Placoids  and  Ganoids. 
Of  the  first  of  these,  which  at  the 
present  time  comprises  the  cartila- 
ginous fish,  like  the  Shark,  the  Dog- 


fish, and  the  Bay,  no  skeletons  are 
preserved;  but | fin- spines,  called 
Ichthyodomlites,  and  teeth  occur. 
On  such  remains  the  genera 
OnchuSf  HomacanthuSf  Otena- 
canthuSy  and  CosmacanthuSy  with 
many  others  occurring  in  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,  have  been  esta- 
blished. 


Tbe  Old   Red   Sandstone    of    Sontliern   Britain. — The 

grandest  exhibitions,  says  Sir  B.  Mnrchison,  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  in  England  and  Wales  appear  in  the  escarpments  of 
the  Black  Mountains  and  in  the  Vans  of  Brecon  and  Caermar- 
then,  the  one  2,862,  and  the  other  2,590  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  mass  of  red  and  brown  sandstone  in  these  mountains  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  clearly  intercalated 
between  the  Garhoniferous  and  Silurian  strata.  No  shells  or 
corals  have  ever  been  found  in  the  whole  series,  not  even  where 
the  beds  are  calcareous,  forming  irregular  courses  of  concre- 
tionary lumps  called  '  comstones,*  which  may  he  described  as 
mottled,  red  and  green,  earthy  limestones.  The  fishes  of  this 
lowest  English  Old  Bed  are  Cephalaspis  and  PteraspiSf  speci- 
fically different  from  representatives  of  the  same  genera  which 
occur  in  the  uppermost  Ludlow  (Silurian)  tilestones.  Crusta- 
ceans also  of  the  genus  Ev/rypterus  are  met  with. 

Besides  the  bodies  called  Pa/rJca  dedpiena,  Flem.  (figs.  532- 
584,  p.  379),  there  are  found  the  spore-cases  or  floats  of  a  lowly 
organised  plant  called  PachytTieca, 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland. — In  Ireland,  as  in 
Scotland,  the  upper  division  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  lies 
unconformably  upon  the  lower,  and  in  South  Wales  the  upper 
beds  overlap  the  lower  strata,  *  indicating,'  wrote  Sir  A.  Bamsay, 
*  great  disturbance  and  denudation,'  but  not  presenting  any 
insuperable  difficulty  as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  the  strata. 

A  dearth  of  calcareous  matter  over  wide  areas  is  character- 
istic of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in  great 
part  due  to  the  absence  of  marine  deposits  and  the  scarcity  of 
freshwater  animals  with  calcareous  shells. 

In  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  a  similar  yellow  sand- 
stone occurs  containing  fish  of  genera  characteristic  of  the 
Scotch  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  as,  for  example,  Goccosteibs  (a  form 
represented  by  many  species  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  by 
one  only  in  the  Carboniferous  group)  and  OVyptolepUy  which  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  *  Old  Bed.'  In  the  same  Irish  sand- 
stone at  Eiltorcan  has  been  found  an  Anodonta  or  freshwater 
mussel,  the  only  shell  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
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stone  of  the  British  Isles  (see  fig.  649).  In  the  same  beds  are 
found  the  Fern  (fig.  662)  and  the  Lepidodendron  (fig.  663),  and 
twelve  other  species  of  plants,  some  of  which  agree  specifically 
with  species  firom  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds.  This  fact 
lends  some  support  to  the  opinion,  long  ago  advocated  by  Sir 
Richard  Griffith,  that  the  yellow  sandstone,  in  spite  of  its  fish- 
remains,  should  be  classed  as  Lower  Carboniferous — an  opinion 
which  is  not  generally  adopted  by  geologists.  Between  the 
Mountain  Limestone  and  the  yellow  sandstone  in  the  South-west 
of  Ireland,  there  intervenes  a  formation  no  less  than  6,000  feet 
thick,  called  the  *  Carboniferous  slate ;  *  and  at  the  base  of  this, 
in  some  places,  are  local  deposits,  such  as  the  Coomhola  Grits, 
which  appear  to  be  beds  of  passage  between  the  Carboniferous 
and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  groups. 

The  most  trustworthy  account  ing  descriptions  of  the  Old  Red 

of  the  Devonian  strata  of  Devon-  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  its  fossils 

shire  and  Cornwall  is  contained  in  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 

the  papers  of  Mr.  Ussher,  of  the  the  late  Hugh  Miller,  and  also  in 

Geological  Survey.    Very  interest-  the  works  of  Sir  A.  Geikie. 


CHAPTEB  XXIII 

FOBEION   DEPOSITS  WHICH  ABE  HOMOTAXIAL  WITH   THE   NEWER 
PALEOZOIC   STRATA  OF  THE   BRITISH   ISLES 

The  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Eifel — of  the  Ardennes  and  Brittany — of  the 
Carinthian  Alps,  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  Bussia — Carboniferous 
strata  of  France,  Germany,  and  Bussia — Permian  strata  of  Central 
Germany,  the  Alps,  and  the  Ural  Mountains — Devonian  strata  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Arctic  Begions — Carboniferous  strata 
of  the  United  States — Permian  strata  of  Texas  and  Nebraska — De- 
vonian, Carboniferous,  and  Permian  of  India  and  Australia. 

NEWER  PALEOZOIC  BOCKS  OF  EUROPE 

Devonian  strata  of  tlie  Blfel  district. — The  Oldest  of  the 
Newer  Palaeozoic  strata,  the  Devonian  or  Eifelian,  find  their  fullest 
representation  in  the  district  of  Ehenish  Prussia,  where  limestones 
and  other  strata  abounding  with  beautiful,  well-preserved  fossils 
occur. 

The  general  classification  adopted  for  these  strata  is  as 
follows : — 

Upper    I  Clymenia  Limestone  and  Cypridina  (Entomis)  Shales. 
Eifelian  ^  Goniatite  Limestone. 
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Middle 
Eifelian 

Lower 
Eifelian 


/  Stringocephalus  beds. 
Calceola  beds. 

Zone  of  Spi/rifera  cuUrijtbgata,  Rom. 
Coblenz  Slates  and  Qnartzite  (Spirifer  Sandstones). 
Hunsrtick  Slates. 
Serieitic  Slates  of  the  Taunus. 


The  Upper  and  Middle  Eifelian  are  composed  of  limestones 
with  beds  of  shale,  the  strata  yielding  a  great  number  of  fossils. 
The  Lower  Eifelian  consist  of  rocks,  in  places  much  altered, 
which  attain  a  thickness  of  10,000  feet ;  these  rocks  being  chiefly 
quartzite.s,  felspathic  sandstones  (greywack^s),  and  phyllites 
that  sometimes  assume  almost  a  gneissic  aspect. 


Devonian  of  otber  parts 
of  "Wetitem  Europe. — In  the 

Ardennes  to  the  west,  and  in 
Thnringia,  the  Harz,  and  Bohemia 
to  the  east,  the  Devonian  strata 
are  exhibited  with  divisions  that 
can  be  approximately  paralleled 
with  those  of  the  Eifel.  The 
Devonian  strata  also  appear  in 
Brittany.  The  French  geologists 
usually  classify  the  Devonian  in 
the  following  groups : 


Upper 
Devonian 

Middle 
Devonian 

Lower 
Devonian 


( Famenian 
1  Frasnian 
f  Givetian 
1  Eifelian 

(Coblenzian 
Taunusian 
Gedinnian 


In  the  Carinthian  Alps,  strata 
of  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  De- 
vonian age  lie  conformably  upon 
the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and  in 
Southern  Frajice,  and  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  slates,  limestones,  and 
sandstones  of  this  age  have  been 
long  known,  and  the  formation  as 
displayed  in  Asturias  has  now  been 
fully  described  by  M.  Barrois. 

Devonian  of  &ussia.— The 
Devonian  strata  of  Bussia  extend, 
according  to  Sir  B.  Murchison, 
over  a  region  more  spacious  than 
the  British  Isles;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that,  where  they  consist 
of  sandstone  like  the  '  Old  Bed '  of 
Scotland  and  Central  England, 
they  are  tenanted  by  fossil  fishes 
often  of  the  some  species  and  still 
of  tener  of  the  same  genera  as  the 
British,  whereas  when  they  consist 


of  limestone  they  contain  shells 
similar  to  those  of  Devonshire,  thus 
confirming,  as  Sir  Boderiok  has 
pointed  out,  the  contemporaneous 
origin  which  had  been  previously 
assigned  to  formations  exhibiting 
two  very  distinct  mineral  types  in 
different  parts  of  Britain.  The 
calcareous  and  the  arenaceous 
rocks  of  Bussia,  above  alluded  to, 
alternate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been 
deposited  in  di^erent  parts  of  the 
same  great  period. 

While  in  North- Western  and 
Central  Bussia  we  find  these  alter- 
nations of  the  marine  (Devonian) 
and  of  the  freshwater  (Old  Bed- 
Sandstone)  types,in  the  Ural  district 
there  is  a  completely  marine  series 
similar  to  that  of  the  Eifel,  but  ex- 
hibiting many  interesting  diffe- 
rences in  the  order  of  succession  of 
the  beds  and  in  the  species  of  or- 
ganisms present  in  them. 

Carboniferous  strata  of 
Europe. — The  divisions  of  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  France  and 
Germany  can  be  generally  paral- 
leled with  those  of  this  country. 
In  Gtermany,  as  in  the  South- West 
of  England  (Devonshire),  we  some- 
times find  the  richly  coal-bearing 
beds  replaced  by  masses  of  barren 
measures  (the  *  Culm  fades '  of  the 
Carboniferous  rocks).  When  we 
pass  to  Bussia,  however,  we  find 
the  marine  facies  (FuBulina  lime- 
stones, &c.)  forming  the  upper 
member  of  the  series,  and  the  pro- 
ductive Coal-measures  below  them, 
while  in  this  country,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
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Upper 
Carboniferous 


The  general  succession  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata  in  Russia  is 
as  follows : — 

( Limestones    with 
Fusulina. 
Stage  of  Spwifera 
mosquenais, 
Fiscn.,  at  base, 
r  Limestones    with 
Productus    gi- 
ganteuSf  L. 
Productive    coal- 
bearing  strata. 
Stage  of  Produc- 
tus  mesolohus, 
,     Phil.,  at  base. 

Permian  Strata  of  Europe. 

The  main  features  of  the  British 
Permian  are  reproduced  in  Central 
Germany.  There  the  upper  mem- 
ber (the  Zechstein)  attains  a  con- 


Lower 
Carboniferous 


■I 


siderable  thickness,  and  in  Thnrin- 
gia  it  includes  the  Eupferschiefer, 
a  bed  containing  fishes  and  other 
fossils  mineralised  by  copper  py- 
rites. This  stratum  was  formerly 
largely  worked  as  a  copper  ore. 
The  Zechstein  rests  unconf ormably 
on  the  Rothliegende,  and  has  a 
much  more  restricted  development 
than  the  latter  formation.  In 
France,  the  Permian  is  only  repre- 
sented by  its  lower  member. 

In  the  Alpine  district  and  in 
Sicily,  however,  we  find  the  marine 
type  of  the  Permian  well  exhibited 
in  the  Bellerophon  and  Fusulina 
limestones.  The  same  fauna  is 
found  in  beds  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
(Artinsk  stage  of  Earpinsky),  and 
stretching  through  Asia  Minor  into 
Northern  India. 


NEWER  PALJSOZOIC   STBATA  OF  AMERICA 

In  the  United  States  strata  of  Newer  Palaeozoic  age  attain  a  grand 
development,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  correlate  the  various  divisions 
of  this  great  mass  of  strata  with  the  European  Permian,  Carboniferous, 
and  Devonian  systems  respectively.  A  number  of  very  distinct  life- 
provinces  are  now  recognised  in  this  area— the  Acadian  (including 
New  England  and  the  Eastern  part  of  British  America),  the  Appala- 
chian, the  Mississippian,  and  the  Michigan.  In  these  several  life- 
provinces — while  a  general  parallelism  can  be  detected  between  the 
fossils  of  the  successive  divisions  and  those  of  the  great  divisions  of 
the  European  Carboniferous — there  are  a  large  number  of  species 
peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  not  a  few  which  are  restricted 
to  one  or  other  of  these  particular  areas.  In  the  western  territories  of 
North  America,  the  Carboniferous  strata  resemble  those  of  Russia  and 
Eastern  Asia,  rather  than  those  of  Western  Europe. 


Bevonlan    strata   In   tbe 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Between  the  Carboniferous  and 
the  Silurian  strata  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  there  inter- 
venes a  great  series  of  formations 
referable  to  the  Devonian  gronp, 
comprising  some  marine  strata 
abounding  in  shells  and  corals,  and 
others  of  shallow- water  and  littoral 
origin,  in  which  terrestrial  plants 
abound.  The  fossils,  both  of  the 
deep  and  shallow- water  strata,  are 
very  analogous  to  those  of  Europe, 
the  species  being  in  some  cases  the 
same.  In  Eastern  Canada  Sir  W. 
Logan  has  pointed  out  that  in  the 
peninsula  of  Gasp^,  south  of  the 


estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  mass 
of  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and 
shale  referable  to  this  period  occurs, 
rich  in  vegetable  remains,  together 
with  some  fish-spines.  Far  down 
in  the  sandstones  of  Gasp^  Dr. 
Dawson  found  in  1869  an  entire  spe- 
cimen of  the  genus  GephalaspiSj  a 
form  very  characteristic,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  of  the  Scotch  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstene.  Some  of  the 
sandstones  are  ripple-marked;  and 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  whole 
series  a  thin  seam  of  coal  has  been 
observed,  measuring,  together  with 
some  associated  carbonaceous  shale, 
about  three  inches  in  thickness.  It 
rests  on  an  underclay  in  which  are 
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the  roots  of  Psilophyton  (see  fig. 
565).  At  many  otiier  levels  root- 
lets of  this  same  plant  have  been 
shown,  by  Principal  Dawson,  to 
penetrate  the  clays,  and  to  play  the 
same  part  as  the  rootlets  of  Stig- 
maria  in  the  coal  formation. 

We  had  already  learnt  from  the 
works  of  Goppert,  Unger,  and  Bronn, 
that  the  European  plants  of  the  De- 
vonian epoch  resemble  generically, 
with  few  exceptions,  those  already 
known  as  Carboniferous;  and  Dr. 
Dawson,  in  1859,  enumerated  32 
genera  and  69  species  which  he  had 
then  obtained  from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Canada.  A  perusal 
of  his  catalogue,  comprising  Coni- 
fercBf  SigillaricB,  Gala/mites^  Aste- 
rophylliteSf    Lepidodendray    and 


from  beneath  the  Carboniferous  on 
the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  where  both  formations 
are  of  great  thickness. 

The  number  of  American  De- 
vonian plants  has  now  been  raised 
by  Dr.  Dawson  and  others  to  160, 
to  which  we  may  add  about  80 
from  the  Europeaji  flora  of  the 
same  age,  so  that  already  the  vege- 
tation of  this  period  is  beginning 
to  be  nearly  half  as  rich  as  that  of 
the  Coal-measures  which  have  been 
studied  for  so  much  longer  a  time 
and  over  so  much  wider  an  area.  The 
PsHophytortj  above  alluded  to,  is 
very  widely  distributed  in  Canada. 
Its  remains  have  been  traced 
through  all  the  members  of  the  De- 
vonian series  in  America,  and  Dr 


Fig.  666. 
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Diagram  showing  the  curvature  and  supposed  denudation  of  the  Garboniferona 

strata  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A.  Anticlinal  axis  of  Minudie.  B.  Synclinal  of  Shoulie  River. 

1.  Ck)al-measures.    2.  Lower  Carboniferous. 


ferns  of  the  genera  CyclopteriSf 
NeuropteriSf  SphenopteriSj  and 
others,  together  with  fruits,  such 
as  Gardioca/rpon  and  Trigonocar- 
porif  might  dispose  geologists  to 
believe  that  they  were  presented 
with  a  list  of  Carboniferous  fossils, 
the  difference  of  the  species  from 
those  of  the  Coal-measures,  and 
even  a  slight  admixture  of  genera 
unknown  in  Europe,  being  natu- 
rally ascribed  to  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  the  distance  of  the 
New  from  the  Old  World.  But 
fortunately  the  Coal  formation  is 
fully  developed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  singularly 
like  that  of  Europe,  both  litholo- 
gicaUy  and  in  the  species  of  its 
fossil  plants.  There  is  also  the 
most  unequivocal  evidence  of  rela- 
tive age  ei^orded  by  superposition, 
for  the  Devonian  strata  in  the 
United  States  are  seen  to  crop  out 


Dawson  has  lately  recognised  it  in 
specimens  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
from  the  North  of  Scotland. 

It  is  a  remarkable  result  of  the 
recent  examination  of  the  fossil 
flora  of  Bear  Island,  lat.  74°  80'  N., 
that  Professor  Heer  has  described 
as  occurring  in  that  part  of  the 
Arctic  region  (nearly  twenty-six 
degrees  to  the  north  of  the  Irish 
locality)  a  flora  agreeing  in  several 
of  its  species  with  IJiat  of  the 
yellow  sandstones  of  Ireland.  This 
Bear  Island  flora  is  believed  by 
Professor  Heer  to  comprise  species 
of  plants  some  of  which  ascend 
even  to  the  higher  stages  of  the 
European  Carboniferous  formation, 
or  as  high  as  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone and  Millstone  Grit.  Palason- 
tologists  have  long  maintained  that 
the  same  species  which  have  a 
wide  range  m  space  are  also  the 
most  persistent  in  time,  which  may 
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prepare  ub  to  find  that  some  plants 
having  a  vast  geographical  range 
may  also  have  endured  from  the 
period  of  tiie  Upper  Devonian  to 
that  of  the  Millstone  Grit. 

The  strata  containing  this  re- 
markable flora  is  often  called  the 
Erian  or  Ursa  stage. 

The  Carboniferous  strata  of 
North  America  form  a  number  of 
isolated  basins,  the  result  of  folding 
and  denudation  like  those  of  Eu- 
rope (see  fig.  566).  In  the  Appala- 
chians, the  Carboniferous  strata  are 
much  folded  and  contorted,  and 
the  coal-beds  are  converted  into 
anthracite. 

In  the  Eastern  States  of  North 
America  the  Permian  is  repre- 
sented   by     the    *  Upper    Barren 


Measures '  (snb-CarboniferotiB  of 
some  authors).  These  beds  con- 
formably overlie  the  Carboniferous, 
and  have  so  many  fossils  common 
to  that  great  division  that  American 
geologists  have  refused  to  separate 
them  as  a  distinct  system. 

The  Permian  strata  of  Texas 
consist  of  arenaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous beds,  generally  of  a  reddish 
colour ;  the  formation  is,  according 
to  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  about  1,000 
feet  in  thickness,  and  overlies  un- 
doubted Carboniferous  rocks. 

In  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  (Texas,  Nebraska,  &c.),  a 
great  series  of  beds  is  found  con- 
taining, according  to  Cope,  a  great 
number  of  Permian  Amphibians 
and  Reptiles. 


kEWEB  PALMOZOIC  BOCKS  OF  OTHER  PARTS 

OF  THE   WORLD 


The  Devonian  strata  are  recog- 
nised in  Australia,  and  probably  re- 
presentatives of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone also  exist,  and  these  are  over- 
laid by  strata  containing  a  true 
Carboniferous  fiora. 

The  ProductuB  limestone  of  the 
Salt  Range  in  Northern  India  is 
the  formation  in  which  the  rich  and 
interesting  marine  fauna  of  the  Per- 
mian was  first  discovered  by  Waa- 
gen.  The  Permian  marine  strata 
here  lie  upon  Carboniferous  rocks, 
and  are  succeeded  by  others  of  Tri- 
assic  age,  containing  a  peculiarly 
interesting  marine  fauna  in  which 


OoniaHtes  are  mingled  with 
several  genera  of  Arnmon-UeSy 
some  of  \niich  exhibit  the  peculiar 
Ceratite-like  lobes. 

In  India  the  Permian  appears  to 
be  represented  not  only  by  the  strata 
of  the  Salt  Range,  but  sIbo  by  tibe 
Talchir  and  Damuda  beds  with  a 
rich  flora. 

The  general  parallelism  of  the 
Older  Pfdaaozoic  rocks  in  the  chief 
districts  in  which  they  are  developed, 
and  the  names  given  to  the  suc- 
cessive stages  by  European  geolo- 
gists, are  indicated  in  the  table  on 
the  preceding  page. 


For  a  discussion  of  the  corre- 
lation of  the  Newer  PalsBozoic  rocks 
of  different  parts  of  Europe,  the 
student  is  referred  to  De  Kayser 
and  Lake's  '  Comparative  Geology.' 
The  most  recent  views  on  the  re- 
lations of  the  Newer  PalsBOzoic 
rocks  of  North  America  to  those 
of    Europe  will   be   found  in  the 


Correlation  papers  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  'Devonian  and 
Carboniferous,'  by  H.  S.  Williams 
(Bull.  80),  and  *  The  Texan  Per- 
mian,' by  C.  A.  White  (Bull.  77). 
An  account  of  the  Permian  marine 
fauna  will  be  found  in  the  mono- 
graphs of  Waagen,  Karpinsky,  and 
White. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE   SILURIAN  SYSTEM 

Classification  of  Silurian  rocks — Characteristics  of  the  Marine  Flora  and 
Fauna  of  the  Silurian — Graptolites — Corals — Echinodermata — Brachio- 
poda — Gastropoda — Cephcdopoda  —  Fish  —  British  representatives — 
Shropshire — North  Wales — La^e  District — Scotland — Details  of  strata 
in  the  typical  area — Upper  Ludlow — Lower  Ludlow — Aymestry  Lime- 
stone— Oldest  known  fossil  fish — Wenlock  Limestone — Wenlock  Shale 
— ^Woolhope  Limestone — Tarannon  Shales  and  Denbighshire  Grits — 
Upper  and  Lower  Llandovery  rocks— May-Hill  beds. 

iromendature   and   classlficatton  of  tbe  Silurian   strata. 

After  William  Smith  had  established  the  principle  that  strata 
may  be  identified  by  their  organic  remains,  and  had  applied 
this  important  principle  in  his  classification  of  the  series  of 
formations  between  the  Mountain  Limestone  and  the  Chalk, 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison  determined  to  investigate  the  forma- 
tions below  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  to  group  them  also 
according  to  the  principles  of  classification  which  had  been  so 
successfully  employed  in  the  case  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks.  The 
former  geologist  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  researches  North 
Wales,  and  the  latter  the  Western  Counties  of  England  border- 
ing upon  Wales.  When  they  came  to  compare  their  results, 
the  two  explorers  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  fact 
that  the  strata  studied  by  Sedgwick  were  the  older  ones,  and 
these  it  was  agreed  to  call  the  Cambrian,  while  the  newer  beds 
investigated  by  Murchison  were  caUed  Silurian,  after  the  ancient 
British  tribe  (Silures)  who  had  inhabited  the  district  where  they 
are  best  developed.  As  time  went  on,  however,  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  the  Silurian  system  of  Murchison  to  some  extent 
overlapped  the  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick. 

In  Bohemia  the  whole  series  of  the  Older- Palaeozoic  rocks 
are  admirably  developed,  and  in  their  lower  members  fossils 
are   much  more  abundant  and  better  preserved  than  in  this 
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country.  These  Bohemian  strata  found  a  very  able  investi- 
gator in  Barrande,  whose  careful  study  of  the  fossils  of  the 
Older-PalaBozoic  era  established  the  important  conclusion  that 
it  is  characterised  by  three  very  distinct  faunas.  The  beds  con- 
taining the  oldest  of  these  feiunas  are  now  universally  grouped 
under  Sedgwick's  name,  as  the  Cambrian  system.  The  beds 
containing  the  third  fauna  are  called  Silurian ;  but  those  authors 
who  still  continue  to  call  the  beds  containing  the  second  fauna 
by  Murchison's  name  speak  of  the  beds  with  the  third  fauna  as 
Upper  Silurian.  Other  names  which  have  been  applied  to  this 
highest  system  of  the  Older  Palasozoic  are  *  Murchisonian '  by 
D'Orbigny,  and  *  Bohemian '  and  *  Gothlandian '  by  De  Lap- 
parent  ;  but  the  name  Silurian,  which  has  the  claim  of  priority, 
is  now  almost  universally  employed  by  geologists  all  over  the 
world. 

Following  Murchison's  original  classification,  the  Silurian  is 
regarded  as  consisting  of  three  members — the  Ludlow,  at  the 
top ;  the  Wenlock,  in  the  middle ;  and  the  Llandovery,  or  May- 
Hill  Beds,  at  the  base. 

Cbaracterlstics  of  tbe  Sllarian  Fauna  and  Flora. — 
Several  very  interesting  algsB  (seaweeds)  have  been  recognised 
in  the  Silurian  rocks,  including  the  remarkable  form  known  as 
Pachytheca, 

Among  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  present  in  the 
Silurian  rocks  are  the  Graptolites,  usually  referred  by  zoologists 
to  the  order  of  the  Hydrozoa.    The  Silurian  graptolites  are 

nearly    all    single    forms, 

^g-  ^^^- Uke  Monograptus  (fig.  667), 

*«B5^^^^^^^^^^     though  a  few  double  forms 

„  ,       .  J     /»  1       .   .  occur  at  the  base  of  the 

i/o»oflrrap^t«^r«odon,G€in.,  nat.  size.  ^  ^  i      t     i. 

Ludlow  and  Wenlock  Shales,  and  Bala  group,     system.       Branched    lorms 

of  Graptolites,  so  common 
in  the  Ordovician,  are  quite  unknown  in  the  Silurian,  and  the 
whole  order  of  Graptolita  or  Rhabdophora  appears  to  have  died 
out  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Silurian. 

A  second  extinct  order  abundantly  represented  in  the  Silu- 
rian, and  also  referred  by  zoologists  to  the  Hydrozoa,  was  that 
known  as  Stromatoporoidea.  The  Stromatoporoids  had  coral- 
like, calcareous  skeletons  made  up  of  a  number  of  concentric 
layers  ;  they  lived  on  abundantly  into  the  Newer  Palasozoic  Era. 

The  true  Corals,  which  are  very  abundant,  are  represented 
by  many  Tetracoralla  (Rugosa),  including  both  forms  like  Om- 
phyma  (^g.  668),  which  are  simple,  some  of  them  being  oper- 
culate  like  Goniophylhim,  and  compound  forms  like  Ac&rvulcurid 
Stauria,  &c.  With  these  we  have  many  of  the  so-called  Tdbulataf 
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including  such  oharacteriBtic  genera  as  Ealyeiiei  (flg.  669)  and 
Favogitea  (flg.  6T0),  the  Bjstiematic  poBitton  of  which  is  still 
legturded  by  naturolieta  as  very  doubtful. 


The  Eobinodermata  of  the  Silurian  include  great  numbers 
of  Ciinoids,  all  belonging  to  the  Palteocrinoidea  or  Tesse- 
kta,  in    which   the    plates   composing    the    calyx  ore  fused 


together.  Cyalhocrmus,  Taxocrinus,  Crotalocrinus  are  all 
abundant  genera.  The  remarkable  Cystoidea  are  represented 
by   Echtnoaphierilei,    CaryoeHnu^,   and   Paeudocrmiles.      In 


addition  W6  have  e,  few  formH  of  Echini  (Bothrioi^idarig,  Palts- 
cJmitig,  &c,),  and  of  Star-fish  {Protaater,  &e.). 

Brjozoa  are  knowD  in  bha  Silnmn,  bat  are  not  abandant ; 


LQd  with  the  hollow  of  the  oentral  Beptum 
nuea  with  OBiD  spu, 
d.  luteraal  out  of  s  valve,  ths  Bjooe  once  eooupLed  bv  the  BeptlUn  braug  rapre- 
eented  b;  b  boUow,  Id  whioh  It  aeea  a  cast  of  the  ohamher  wllhhi  the  Beptum. 

the  Brachiopoda,  however,  form  a  large  and  very  important  part 
of  the  marine  fauna.  Among  the  most  characteristic  genera  are 
Penta/meruB  (figs.  672,  5T3),  with  the  subgemis  Stridclandim/ia 


(figs.  574,  575),  Many  forme  of  Orthia  (fig.  576),  Strophomena 
(fig.  577),  Atrypa  (fig.  578),  mth  BlnfOchoneUa  (figs.  579,  580) 
and  Idngula  (fig.  581),  also  occur. 
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Wg.STl.  Hg.ll76. 


la  (Pmlameni)  lirala,  Soir.,  \. 


■this  eU^afitiiia,  Dblm ,  nat.  nxa- 
orMmlaru.  Sow     Upper  Ladlow. 


^n»  lower  flHnre  Ib 


on,       SlroplumeBa{Lrplma'}drpTfiia,6ii^^i 
Pig.  678. 


-^^ 


RhtBrhontila  mvlaaa,  Sow. 
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Ar  compared  with  the  Brachiopoda,  the  Lamellibranohiate 
Bhells  are  very  rcure  in  the  Silurian,  the  most  ohEiraoteriBtie  form 
ng.  (81.  being  Cardiola. 

The  Gastropoda  are  aumeroue  and  inte- 
resting, including  Turbo,  Capuhit,  and  other 
holoatomatona  fonne.  Among  the  Pteropodi 
we  have  the  interesting  TeniacuUteg  (fig.  582). 
Among  the  Cephalopoda  of  the  Silnrian 
we  have  no  representatives  of  Ammonoidea, 
NaaHlas  is  present,  with  many  forms  of 
Orthocerai  (fig.  683),  lAtvAieii  (fig.  585),  Phrag- 
mocerat  (fig.  584),  Cyrtoceras,  Oomphocera^, 
lAfKPda  Lraiui.      Endcceraa,  *c. 

ibte'ri^m^'  "^^^   Arthropods    are    represented    in    the 

"^       ^       Silurian    by   many   Tiilobites,   among    which 
may   be   mentioned    Calymene   (fig.   586),   Phacopt  (fig.  587), 
Spluerexochus  (fig.  588),  and  Htmialonotug  (fig.  589). 
Pig.  iSi.  rig.  tn. 


'  Natural  site  md  niBpiifioa.  Fngment.  ot  ft-(*oen™  ludetw 

^g.  KM.  LelDtvudine,  ShropBhlrc 
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Gimpedia  are  represented  in  the  Silurian  bj  the  remarkable 
Turril^aa,  Ostracoda  b;  LeperdiUa  and  Beyrichia,  and  the 
T.imnli^m  taa3i.6  their  firat  appearance  in  NeoUmnlat. 


Calfnrne  Blvtatnbactiii,  PhBtopi  {Amphtai  aatdalv,  SfhirraedHti  mfm 
Brong,  J;  ooiled  np.  Brong,,  |.  Bejriob,  put.  a'- 
Lodlow,  Wenlook,  and        Weqlock  and  Lr"— "--'--  '   -       


Kg.  UD.  ^1 


BoDe-bed.    Upper  SL 


»@ 


Fishea  belonging  to  Selachian  and  to  Ganoid  genera  are 
found,  their  remaina  being  particolarly  abundant  in  the  cele- 
brated '  bone-bed '  of  Ludlow  {figB.  590-692), 
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Shales  and  Downton  Sandstone  or  *  passage-beds '  (Tilestones  of 
Mnrchison),  of  fine-grained,  yellowish  sandstones  which  easily 
weather  into  a  soft  muddy  state,  and  hard,  red  grits,  with  the 
Ludlow  shales  below.  These  latter  sometimes  oontam  oonoretionary 
limestones,  and  at  Aymestry  show  a  bed  of  hard  crystalline  argil- 
laceous limestone  in  their  upper  portion.  The  Aymestry  limestone 
is  distinguished  by  containing  numerous  specimens  of  Pentamerus 
Knightu,  Sow.  (fig.  578,  p.  400),  with  Lingula  Letoisit  Sow.  (fig.  581, 
p.  402),  Bh/yncfionella  Wilsoniy  Sow.  (fig.  579,  p.  401),  Atrypa  reti- 
culata, L.  (fig.  578,  p.  401),  and  many  ol^er  species  of  Brachiopoda, 
with  Trilobites,  Corals,  Slq,  The  Ludlow  shales  contain  Cephalopods 
like  Orthoceras,  Phragmoceras,  and  LituiteSy  with  one  species  of 
GraptoHte  {Monograpttis  priodon,  Gein.),  while  star-fish,  both  Aster- 
oidea  and  Ophiuroidea,  are  by  no  means  rare  in  it.  In  the  thin 
*  bone-bed  *  near  the  top  of  the  series,  and  also  scattered  through  the 
strata,  we  find  remains  of  fish  and  Eurypterida. 

The  Wenlock  consists  of  the  well-known  Wenlock  or  Dudley 
limestone,  with  the  Wenlock  shale  below  it  and  the  Woolhope  lime- 
stone at  its  base.  The  limestones  of  this  series  are  of  concretionary 
character  and  crowded  with  exquisitely  preserved  fossils,  among 
which  Crinoids,  Corals,  Brachiopods,  and  Trilobites  are  particularly 
abundant.  The  Wenlock  limestones  make  a  well-marked  escarpment 
above  the  underlying  shales  ;  the  whole  series  having  a  thickness 
of  1,600  feet. 

Between  the  Llandovery  and  Wenlock  series  we  have  the 
Tarannon  Shales  and  Denbighshire  Grits  of  North  Wales,  a  series  of 
beds  containing  a  few  of  ttie  fossils  of  the  typical  Wenlock  and 
Llandovery  beds  with  many  Graptolites. 

The  Llandovery  or  May-Hill  Beds  consist  of  sandstones  and 
shales  abounding  in  Brachiopoda,  among  which  Pentamerus  obUmgus, 
Sow.  (fig.  572),  StricTclaMdmia  lirata.  Sow.  (fig.  575),  8.  lens,  Sow.) 
(fig.  574),  Orthis  calligramma,  Dalm.,  0.  elegantula,  Dalm.  (fig.  576), 
Strophcmena  compressa,  Dalm.  (fig.  577),  are  particularly  aoundant. 
The  beds  are  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  thickness. 

In  the  Lake  district  and  the  South  of  Scotland  all  the  members 
of  the  Silurian  system  pass  into  masses  of  mudstone  with  numerous 
Graptolites  (graptolitic  fades).  Numerous  zones,  each  distinguished 
by  special  forms  of  Graptolites  or  Trilobites,  have  been  recognised ; 
but  the  exact  correlation  of  these  with  the  divisions  in  the  typical 
Silurian  area  is  still  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  three  members  of  the  Silurian  system,  as  exhibited  in  the 
English  districts  where  they  are  best  developed,  have  been  classi- 
fied as  follows:— 

Shropshire  and  Wales  Lake  District 

Ludlo  I  ^^^^^'y  shales . 

^  Downton  sand- 1  Passage  beds 

UpS^  Ludlow    beds    (with    Kirkby-Moor  flags 

bone-bed) 
Aymestry  limestone 

Lower  Ludlow  beds  Bannisdale  slates 

Wenlock  limestone  Coniston  grits 

Wenlock  shale  and  Woolhope    Coniston  flags 

or  Barr  limestone 


or 

Clnnian  beds  - 

(including  the 

Downtonian) 

Wenlock 

or 
Salopian 
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May.ffiU, 
Llandovery 

or 
Yalentian 


Shropshire  and  Wales  Lake  Distoiot 

ITarannon  shales  Browgill  beds 

May-Hill    sandstone  (Upper    Stockdale  shales 
Llandovery) 
Lower  Llandovery  Skellgill  beds 


In  Scotland,  as  in  the  Lake  District,  the  conspicuous  beds  of 
limestone  are  wanting,  and  the  formations  are  represented  by  thick 
masses  of  black  slate,  occasionally  containing  graptolites,  which 
alternate  with  flagstones  and  greywack^s.  Li  the  Pentiand  Hills, 
local  representatives  of  the  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  divisions  occur, 
while  the  Tarannon  Shales  are  represented  by  the  Gala  beds,  and  the 
Llandovery  (Skelgill)  Shales  by  great  masses  of  black  shales  that 
cover  a  large  area  in  the  Border  Country  and  are  known  as  the 
Birkhill  Shales. 

The  minor  subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  in  the  typical  area 
(Salopian  type)  are  described  in  the  following  pages. 


1.  &adlow    Formation. — 

This  has  been  subdivided  into  two 
parts — the  Upper  Ludlow  and  the 
Lower  Ludlow.  Each  of  these  may 
be  distinguished  near  the  town  of 
Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in 
Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  by 
peculiar  organic  remains;  but  oub 
of  892  speciee  found  in  the  Ludlow 
formation  as  a  whole,  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  are  common  to  the 
overlying  Devonian,  and  nearly  all 
of  tihose  are  fish  and  Crustacea. 
On  the  other  hand,  129  of  these 
species  occur  in  the  underlying 
Wenlock  deposits. 

a.  Vpper  Ludlow,  Dovmton 
Sandstone. — ^At  the  top  of  this  sub- 
division there  occur  beds  of  fine- 
grained yellowish  sandstone  and 
hard  reddish  grits  which  were  for- 
merly referred  by  Sir  R.  Murchison 
to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  under 
the  name  of  *  Tilestones.'  In  mine- 
ral character  this  group  forms  a 
transition  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone ;  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  fossils  agree  in 
great  part  specifically,  and  in  gene- 
ral character  entirely,  with  those  of 
the  underlying  Upper  Ludlow  rocks, 
many  passing  upwards.  Among^ 
these  are  Orthoceraa  bullatttfrif 
Sow.,  Platyschisma  heliciteSf  Sow. 
sp.,  Bellerophon  trilobatttSj  Sow., 
Chonetes  lattiSf  Sow.,  &c.  Crustacea 
of  the  genera  PterygotuSy  Ev/ru- 
pteruSf  and  Stylonurvs  are  met  with, 
and  Fish — C&phala^piSf  PteraapiSf 
Seaphaapit,  AtLchenaspiSi  and 
Euieraapis. 


Bone-bed  of  the  Upper  Lud- 
low.— At  the  base  of  the  Downton 
sandstones  there  occurs  a  bone-bed 
which  deserves  especial  notice  as 
affording  the  most  ancient  example 
of  fossil  fish  occurring  in  any  con 
siderable  quantity.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  one  or  two  thin  layers  of 
brown  bony  fragments  near  the 
junction  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
and  the  Ludlow  rocks.  It  is  seen 
near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  where  it 
is  three  or  four  inches  ihick,  and 
has  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  45 
miles  from  that  point  into  Glouces- 
tershire and  other  counties,  being 
commonly  not  more  than  an  inch 
thick,  but  varying  to  nearly  a  foot, 
Near  Ludlow  two  bone-beds  are 
observable,  with  14  feet  of  inter- 
vening strata  full  of  Upper  Ludlow 
fossils.  Immediately  above  the 
upper  fish-bed,  numerous  small 
globular  bodies  have  been  found, 
which  were  once  considered  to  be 
the  sporangia  of  a  lycopodiaceous 
land-plant,  but  have  now  been 
shown  to  be  the  remains  of  a  sea- 
weed; it  is  called  Pachytheca 
sphcerica,  J.  Hook. 

Some  of  the  fish  remains  are  of 
the  placoid  order,  and  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  OnchuSf  to 
which  the  spine  (fig.  590)  belongs. 
The  minute  scales  (fig.  591)  may 
also  belong  to  a  placoid  fish.  The 
jaw  and  teeth  of  another  predaceous 
genus,  PlectrodiM  rnvrahUia^  Ag. 
(fig.  592),  have  also  been  detected, 
together  with  some  specimens  of 
Pteraspis  ludenaia,  Salt.      As  is 
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usual  in  bone-beds,  the  teeth  and 
bones  are,  for  the  most  part,  frag- 
mentary and  rolled.  Associated  witii 
these  fish  defences  or  Ichthyodoru- 
lites,  and  closely  resembling  them, 
are  numerous  prongs  or  tail  spines 
of  large  phyllopod  crustaceans 
which  have  been,  and  still  are  fre- 
quently, mistaken  for  the  dorsal 
spines  of  fish. 

Grey  Sandstone  and  Mudatone, 
<&c. — The  next  subdivision  of  the 
Upper  Ludlow  consists  of  grey,  cal- 
careous sandstone,  or  very  com- 
monly a  micaceous  rock,  decompos- 
ing into  soft  mud,  and  contains, 
besides  the  shells  mentioned  at  p. 
404,  Lingula  cornea^  Sow.,  Orthis 
orbicularis,  Sow.,  a  round  variety 
of  O.  elegantuUif  Dalm.  (fig.  576), 
Modiolopsis  platyphylla,  Salt., 
Grammysia  dngutata,  His.  sp., 
all  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Lud- 
low. The  lowest  or  mudstone  beds 
contain  JRhynchonella  navicula. 
Sow.  (fig.  680),  which  is  conmion  to 
this  bed  and  the  Lower  Ludlow. 
Usually,  in  PalsBOzoic  strata  older 
than  the  Coal,  the  Brachiopoda 
greatly  outnumber  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  these  Upper  Ludlow  rocks 
the  Lamellibrancniata  outnumber 
the  Brachiopoda,  there  being  56 
species  of  the  first  and  only  27  of 
the  last  group.  Amongst  the  genera 
represented  are  Avicula  and  Pteri- 
nea,  Cardiolay  Ctenodonta  (sub- 
genus of  Nucula),  Orthonota,  Mo- 
diolopsisy  and  Palcearca. 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow 
sandstones  are  ripple-marked,  thus 
affording  evidence  of  gradual  depo- 
sition; and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  accompanying  fine  argilla- 
ceous shales,  which  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  have  been  provin- 
cially  named  '  mudstones.'  In  some 
of  these  shales,  stems  of  Crinoidea 
are  found  in  an  erect  position, 
having  evidently  become  fossil  on 
the  spots  where  they  grew  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  facility 
with  which  these  rocks  weather 
into  mud,  proves  that,  notwith- 
standing their  antiquity,  they  have 
not  been  subjected  to  any  great 
chemical  changes,  but  are  nearly 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
originally  deposited. 


h.  ]bower  ILudlow  beds. — 

The  chief  mass  of  this  formation 
consists  of  a  dark  grey  argillaceous 
shale  with  calcareous  concretions, 
having  a  maximum  thickness  of 
1,000  feet.  Li  some  places,  and 
especially  at  Aymestry  in  Hereford- 
shire, a  subcrystalline  and  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  sometimes  50  feet 
thick,  overlies  the  shale,  and  ap- 
pears rising  above  the  denuded 
Lower  Lu^ow  shales.  It  is  not 
very  continuous,  so  that  the  shales 
of  the  Lower  and  the  strata  of 
the  Upper  Ludlow  come  together 
around  it.  Sir  B.  Murchison  classed 
this  Aymestry  limestone  as  holding 
an  intermediate  position  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Ludlow.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  abundance 
of  Pentamenis  Knightii,  Sow.  (fig. 
678),  also  found  in  the  Wenlock 
limestone  and  shale.  This  genus 
of  Brachiopoda  is  exclusively  Paleo- 
zoic. The  name  was  derived  from 
ir€vr€,  pentCy  five,  and  /i^pos,  meros, 
a  part,  because  both  valves  are 
divided  by  a  central  septum,  making 
four  chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the 
septum  itself  contains  a  small 
chamber,  making  five.  The  size  of 
these  septa  is  enormous  compared 
with  those  of  any  other  Brachiopod 
shell;  and  they  must  nearly  have 
divided  the  animal  into  two  equal 
halves ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  septa  or 
plates  which  are  found  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Spirifera,  Uncites,  and 
many  other  shells  of  this  order. 
Murchison  and  De  Vemeuil  dis- 
covered this  species  dispersed  in 
myriads  through  a  white  limestone 
of  Silurian  age  on  the  banks  of  the 
Is,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Urals 
in  Bussia,  and  a  similar  species  is 
frequent  in  Sweden. 

Three  common  shells  in  the  Ay- 
mestry limestone  are  —  Lingula 
Leumiiy  Sow.  (fig.  681);  Bihyncho- 
nella  Wilsoni,  Sow.  (fig.  679),  which 
is  also  common  to  the  Lower 
Ludlow  and  Wenlock  limestones; 
Atrypa  reticulata,  L.  (fig.  578), 
which  has  a  very  wide  range,  being 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Silurian 
system,  and  even  passes  up  into 
the  Middle  Devonian  series. 

The  Aymestry  Limestone  con- 
tains many  shells,  especieJly  bra- 
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chiopoda,  corals,  trilobites,  and 
other  foBsils,  amoonting  in  the 
whole  to  84  species,  all  except  three 
or  four  being  common  to  the  beds 
either  above  or  below. 

The. Lower  Ludlow  Shale  con- 
tains many  large  Cephalopoda  not 
known  in  newer  rocks,  such  as 
Phragmoceras  and  Lituiies.  (See 
figs.  584,  585.)  The  latter  is  partly 
straight  and  partly  convoluted  in  a 
very  flat  spire.  Orthoceras.ludense^ 
J.  Sow.  (fig.  588)  also  occurs. 

A  species  of  Graptolite,  Mono- 
graptus  priodon^  Gein.  (fig.  567, 
p.  898),  occurs  plentifully  in  the 
Lower  Ludlow.  The  Graptolites 
will  be  noticed  further  on,  but  they 
became  extinct  during  the  Ludlow 
age. 

Star-fish,  as  Sir  B.  Murchison 
pointed  out,  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  the  Lower  Ludlow  rock.  These 
fossils,  of  which  6  extinct  genera 
are  now  known  in  the  Ludlow  series, 
represented  by  IS  species,  remind 
us  of  various  living  forms  of  the 
orders  Asteroidea  and  Ophiu- 
roidea  now  found  in  our  British 
seas,  but  their  anatomical  details 
differ  greatly. 

The  trwo  great  orders  of  the  class 
Crustacea  in  the  Ludlow  rocks  are 
the  Merostomata  and  the  Phyllo- 
poda,  and  they  predominate  over 
the  Trilobita,  which  were  waning  as 
a  great  group,  and  were  destined  to 
become  gradually  extinct  during 
the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and 
Permian  periods. 

Of  all  the  genera  of  Trilobita  so 
common  in  the  Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian formations,  only  two,  Horna- 
lonotus  and  PhacopSy  survived  the 
changes  which  introduced  the 
Devonian  formation.  Six  of  the 
species  of  Merostomata  pass  up  into 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

Oldest  known  fossil  fisli. 
Until  1859  there  was  no  fossil  fish 
known  older  than  the  bone-bed  of 
the  Upper  Ludlow ;  but  Scaphaapia 
{Pteraspis)  ludensis,  Salt.,  has 
been  found  in  Lower  Ludlow  shale 
at  Church  Hill,  near  Leintwardine, 
in  Shropshire,  by  the  late  J.  E.  Lee, 
of  Caerleon. 

These  fish  were  long  regarded 
as  the  oldest  representatives  of  the 
vertebrate  series,  but  Dr.  Lindstrom 


has  recently  found  Cyathaspia  in 
the  Gothland  Limestone  of  Sweden, 
which  is  of  Wenlock  age,  while,  in 
America,  Walcott  has  described 
fish-remains  as  occurring  in  strata 
that  are  believed  by  him  to  be  of 
Ordovician  age. 

2.  IXTenlock  Formation. — 
We  next  come  to  the  Wenlock  for- 
mation, which  has  been  divided  into 
a,  Wenlock  limestone  and  Wenlock 
shale  ;  and  6,  Woolhope  limestone, 
Tarannon  shale,  and  Denbighshire 
grits. 

a.  Wenlock  Limestone. — This 
limestone,  otherwise  well  known  to 
collectors  by  the  name  of  the  Dudley 
Limestone,  forms  a  continuous  ridge 
in  Shropshire,  ranging  for  about 
20  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  nearly 
parallel  escarpment  of  the  Aymes- 
try  limestone.  This  ridgy  pro- 
minence is  due  to  the  solidity  of 
the  rock,  and  to  the  softness  of  the 
shales  above  and  below  it.  Near 
Wenlock  it  consists  of  thick  masses 
of  grey  subcrystalline  limestone, 
replete  with  corals,  Encrinites,  and 
Trilobites.  It  is  essentially  of  a 
concretionary  nature ;  and  the  con- 
cretions, termed  *  ball-stones '  in 
Shropshire,  are  often  very  large, 
even  80  feet  in  diameter.  They  are 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  surrounding  rock  being 
more  or  less  argillaceous.  Some- 
times this  limestone  is  oolitic.  All 
the  limestones  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
form  great  lenticular  masses,  and 
thin  out  BO  as  to  have  their  space 
occupied  by  the  shaly  strata  of  the 
lower  and  upper  divisions  of  the 
same  great  age. 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this 
formation  is  so  rich,  76  species  being 
known,  tte  *  Chain-coral,'  HaJ/y- 
sitea  catenulatiua,  L.  sp.  (fig.  569), 
may  be  pointed  out  as  one  very 
easily  recognised,  and  widely  spread 
in  Europe,  ranging  through  all 
parts  of  the  Silurian  and  Ordo- 
vician, from  the  Ludlow  to  near 
the  bottom  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks. 
Another  coral,  the  Favoaitea  goth- 
landica,  Lam.  (fig.  570),  is  met 
with  in  profusion,  in  large  hemi- 
spherical masses,  which  break  up 
into  columnar  and  prismatic  frag- 
ments.   Another  common  form  in 
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the  Wenlock  limestone  is  the 
Omphyma  turhinata,  L.  sp.  (fig. 
668),  which,  like  many  of  its  modem 
com.panion8,  reminds  us  of  some  cup- 
corals  ;  but  all  the  Silurian  genera 
belong  to  the  Palsdozoic  type  before 
mentioned  (p.  851). 

Among  the  numerous  Crinoidea, 
several  pecuUar  species  of  Cyatho- 
crinus,  CrotalocrinuSy  &c.,  con- 
tributed their  dismembered  cal- 
careous stems,  arms,  and  cups 
towards  the  composition  of  the 
Wenlock  limestone.  Of  Cystoidea 
there  are  a  very  few  remarkable 
forms,  most  of  them  pecuhar  to 
the  Silurian  system  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  PseudocriniteSf  which  was 
furnished  with  pinnated  fixed  arms, 
as  represented  in  the  figure  (fig. 
671,  p.  399). 

The  Brachiopoda  preponderated 
over  most  of  the  other  groups,  no 
less  than  22  genera  and  101  species 
being  found.  Atrypa  Barrandeif 
David.,  Orthia  cequivalvis,  David., 
Svphonotreta  anglicay  Mor.,  are 
special  forms;  about  11  species  pass 
up  into  the  Aymestry  limestone. 
Examples  are  Atrypa  reticulata, 
L.  sp.,  and  Orthis  elegantula,  Dalm. 

The  Crustacea  are  represented 
by  Eurypterida,  which  appear  for 
the  first  time,  including  the  ge- 
nera PterygotiLs  and  Eurypterus, 
and  by  Ostracoda  and  Trilobites. 
The  Trilobite  Calymene  Blumen- 
hachii,  Brong.  (fig.  686),  is  common, 
and  it  ranges  from  the  Llandeilo 
group  to  near  the  top  of  the 
Silurian.  It  is  often  found  coiled 
up  like  the  common  wood-louse, 
and  this  is  so  usual  a  circumstance 
among  certain  genera  of  Trilobites 
as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they 
must  have  habitually  resorted  to 
this  mode  of  protecting  themselves 
when  alarmed.  Sphcerexochua 
mvruSf  Beyr.  (fig.  688),  is  almost 
globular  when  rolled  up,  the  fore- 
head or  glabella  of  this  species 
being  extremely  inflated.  The  other 
common  species  are  Encrinurus 
punctatuSy  Emmr.  sp.,  and  Phacops 
caudatuSf  Brong.  (fig.  687),  which 
is  conspicuous  for  its  large  size 
and  flattened  form.  In  the  genus 
HomdUmottis  the  tripartite  division 
of  the  dorseJ  crust  is  almost  lost 
(see  fig.  689) ;  it  is  characteristic 


of    this    division  of   the    Silurian 
series. 

Wenlock  shale. — Pine  grey  and 
black  shales,  with  most  of  the  fossils 
cdnmion  to  the  overlying  limestone. 
In  the  Malvern  district  it  is  a  mass 
of  finely  levigated  argillaceous 
matter,  attaining,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor PhiUips,  a  thiclmess  of 
640  feet ;  but  it  is  sometimes  more 
than  1,000  feet  thick  in  Wales,  and 
is  worked  for  flagstones  and  slates. 
The  prevailing  fossils,  besides  corals 
and  Trilobites,  and  some  Crinoidea, 
are  several  small  species  of  Orthis^ 
Atrypa,  and  BhynchoneUa,  and 
numerous  thin-shelled  species  of 
Orthocera>8. 

About  six  species  of  Graptolites 
occur  in  this  shale,  Graptolithua 
Flemingii,  Salt.,  being  peculiar, 
whilst  Monograptus  priodon,  Gein. 
(fig.  667),  ranges  through  into  the 
Ludlow  group. 

6.  Woolhope  limestone  under- 
lies the  Wenlock  shale,  and  consists 
of  grey  shales,  with  nodular  lime- 
stone. It  is  well  seen  in  the  valley 
of  Woolhope,  and  at  Malvern  there 
is  much  shale  beneath.  The  fos- 
sils of  the  Woolhope  limestone 
are  principally  Crustskcea,  all  of  the 
Trilobite  group,  and  Brachiopoda. 
Examples  of  the  fossils  are  Pha- 
cops caudatiis,  Brong.  (fig.  687)) 
Homalonotus  delphinoc^haltu, 
Green  sp.  (fig.  689),  Strophomena 
imbrex,  Peuid.,  Bhynchonella  Wil- 
soni,  Sow.  (fig.  679),  and  Euca- 
lyptocrinus  polydactylvs,  M*Coy. 
This  limestone  is  in  large  lenticular 
masses,  and  is  overlapped  at  its 
edges  by  the  underlying  shales 
which  then  join  continuously  with 
the  Wenlocks  above. 

There  is  a  very  persistent  set  of 
beds  of  fine  light  grey  or  blue  shales, 
(termed  'paste-rock '),  which  lie  on 
the  Upper  Llandovery  strata  over 
a  considerable  tract  of  country  from 
the  Conway  into  Caermarthenshire, 
just  as  the  Woolhope  limestone 
covers  these  last-mentioned  strata 
in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire. 
These  Tarannon  shales  are  1,000  to 
1,600  feet  thick  in  places,  and  con- 
tain numerous  species  of  Grapto- 
lites, corals  of  the  genera  Favoaites 
and  Cyaihophyllum:  one  of  the 
Crinoidea,  Actinocrwms  ptUcher^ 
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Salt.,  which  passes  up  into  the 
Lower  Lndlow,  and  the  Brachiopod 
LingtUa  Symondsiii  Salt.  The 
Tarannon  shales  are  covered,  in 
Denbighshire,  by  grits  and  sand- 
stones at  least  8,000  feet  thick, 
which  pass  into  hard  shales  of  pro- 
bably Wenlock  age.  These  Den- 
bighshire grits  form  mountain 
ranges  in  North  and  South  Wales, 
and  produce  a  very  sterile  soil. 
They  were  formed  probably  during 
the  time  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  Wenlock  deposits.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  note  that  these  grits  do 
not  pass  up  into  the  base  of  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,  but  lie  unconform- 
ably  below  it,  indicating  great  ter- 
restrial movements  before  its  depo- 
sition. This  is  very  different  from 
the  state  of  things  sixty  miles  off, 
where  the  Old  Bed  rests  conform- 
ably on  the  underlying  Silunan. 

Dr.  Hicks  found  vegetable  re- 
mains in  the  Denbighuiire  grits, 
such  as  the  Pachytheca  already 
noticed  (p.  405),  and  a  remarkable 
marine  Alga  NemcUophycuSf  which 
probably  resembled  the  great 
branching  Lessonia  of  the  present 
day  in  its  habit.  Many  of  these 
great  marine  AlgSB  of  the  existing 
ocean  measure  80  feet  in  length 
and  a  foot  in  diameter. 

The  marine  fossils  include 
sponges  {Cliona  priaca,  M'Coy)  ; 
corals  {Favoaitea  aspera,  D'Orb., 
Syringqpora  serpens,  ij.  sp.) ;  there 
are  19  species  of  Brachiopoda,  all 
common  to  the  Wenlock  limestone; 
and  Cephalopoda,  of  the  genera 
OrthoceraSj  PJiragmoceras,  and 
Cyrtoceras. 

8.  Uandovery  groap  — 
Upper  Iblandovery  rooks. — 
The  succession  of  these  strata  has 
been  noticed,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Wenlock  group 
rests  conformably  on  the  Upper 
Llandovery  beds,  which  in  tiieir 
turn  cover  the  worn  and  denuded 
surfaces  of  the  disturbed,  curved, 
and  faulted  underlying  rocks  to 
which  they  are  unconformable. 
Upper  Lhmdovery  rocks,  named 
May-Hill  Sandstones  by  Sedgwick 
after  the  locality  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  they  are  so  well  displayed, 
appear  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke  at 
Marloes  Bay.    They  range  across 


South  Wales  until  they  are  over- 
lapped by  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
and  emerge  again  in  Caermarthen- 
shire,  and  can  be  traced  north-east- 
wards as  a  narrow  strip  at  the  base 
of  the  Silurian  series,  from  a  few 
feet  to  1,000  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, as  far  as  the  Longtnynd, 
where,  as  a  conglomerate,  they 
wrap  round  that  ancient  pre- 
Cambrian  ridge  and  disappear.  In 
the  course  of  this  long  tract  they 
pass  successively  and  unconform- 
ably  over  Lower  Llandovery,  Cara- 
doc,  Llandeilo,  and  pre-Cambrian 
rocks.  They  consist  of  brownish 
and  yellowish  sandstones  with  cal- 
careous nodules,  having  sometimes 
a  conglomerate  at  the  base  derived 
from  the  waste  of  older  rocks. 

The  fauna  of  the  Upper  Llan- 
dovery rocks  consists  of  240  species, 
and  there  are  only  91  of  these  which 
do  not  pass  up  into  the  Wenlock 
group,  so  that  the  physical  uncon- 
formity of  the  two  groups  is  ac- 
companied by  no  paJsBontological 
break  of  importance.  The  Lamelli- 
branchiata  become  of  importance 
in  this  fauna,  as  do  the  Gastropoda 
of  the  genera  Holopella,  Acroculia, 
Bhapfmtoma,  and  Turbo.  The 
Brachiopoda  number  in  species 
more  than  double  those  of  any 
other  class^  there  being  65  species, 
including  Pentamerus  obtongus. 
Sow.  (fig.  574),  Stricklandinia 
lirata,  Sow.  sp.  (fig.  575),  8.  lens, 
Sow.  sp.  (fig.  574),  Orthis  calU- 
gramma,  Dalm.,  O.  elegantula, 
Dahn.,  Strophomena  compressa. 
Sow.  Among  the  corals  Favosites 
and  Heliolites  are  found.  The 
first  Echinoid  occurs,  Palcechinus 
PhilUpsicB,  Forbes,  and  its  plates 
abut  one  against  the  other  and  do 
not  overlap.  Tentaculites  is  found 
(fig.  582),  and'also  ComuUtes. 

Penta/merus  oblongus,  Sow., 
accompanied  by  Stricklandinia 
lirata,  Sow.  sp.,  have  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range,  being  also  met 
with  in  the  same  part  of  the  Silurian 
series  in  Bussia  and  the  United 
States.  The  Trilobites  are  of  the 
genera  UltBniis,  Calymsne,  Mncri- 
nurus  and  Phacops. 

]bower  UandoTery  rooks. 
The  Upper  Llandovery  strata  rest 
unconformably  on  the  Lower,  and 
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there  is  a  clear  physical  break; 
bnt  the  palasontological  break  is 
not  of  corresponding  importance  to 
it.  The  hard  slaty  rocks  and  con- 
glomerates, from  600  to  1,000  feet 
in  thickness,  of  the  Lower  Llan- 
dovery group  contain  a  fauna  of  68 
genera  and  204  species.  More  than 
one-half  (104)  of  the  species  pass  up 
into  the  Upper  Llandovery  strata. 
Etheridge  explains  that  the  lapse 
of  time  which  occurred  between  the 
disturbance  of  the  Lower  Llando- 
very rocks  and  the  deposition  of 
the  Upper,  was  not  of  sufficient 
duration  to  cause  the  extinction 
or  migration  of  the  older  fauna 
or  the  introduction  of  a  perfectly 
new  one.  The  physical  change  in 
all  probability  was  not  very  widely 
felt. 

The  Brachiopoda  are  numerous 
in  the  Lower  Llandovery  rocks, 
and  the  genera  Pentamerus  and 
Stricklandinia  appear  for  the  first 
time;  the  species  with  the  most 
numerous  individuals  being  Strick- 
landinia lenSf  Sow.  sp.,  8.  Urata^ 
Sow.  sp.,  and  Fentamerua  oblon- 
gu8f  Sow.  sp.,  P.  undatuSf    Sow. 


Sir  Roderick  Murchison's 
'Siluria'  may  still  be  referred  to 
by  students  as  containing  the 
fullest  account  of  the  strata  of  this 
age  in  the  typiceJ  area;  see  also 
*  The  Geology  of  South  Shropshire,* 
by  Prof.  Lapworth  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Watts,  Proc.  Geol.  Ass.  1894.  The 
works  of  M.  Barrande  contain 
descriptions  of  the  numerous  and 


sp.,  especially  the  first  named.  The 
genus  Murchiaonia  occurs  among 
the  Gastropoda,  and  BeUerapJum 
with  Conularia  (a  Pteropod)  is 
also  represented.  The  Tnlobites 
are  remarkable,  because  no  less 
than  18  species  pass  into  this 
group  of  strata  from  lower  rocks, 
and  10  pass  upwards  into  the 
Upper  Llandovery  group ;  and  this 
passage  of  forms  is  noticed  also  in 
the  Actinozoa,  but  in  a  greater 
degree.  The  Graptolites  are  very 
rare  in  the  English  Lower  Llan- 
dovery strata. 

It  appears  that  the  Lower  Llan- 
dovery strata,  having  a  fauna,  the 
half  of  which  lived  on,  in  the  Upper 
Llandovery  rocks,  and  105  species 
of  which  are  also  found  fossil  in  the 
underlying  Caradoc  or  Bali^  strata, 
axe  occasionally  unconformable  to 
these  hkst.  The  importance  of  this 
palasontological  continuity,  asso- 
ciated with  unconformity,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  the 
underlying  Caradoo  formation  con- 
tains 614  species,  and  thus  one- 
sixth  of  that  fauna  passes  upwards 
into  the  Silurian. 


well-preserved  fossils  of  the  period 
which  are  found  in  Bohemia. 
Lindstrom  and  other  authors  have 
described  the  Scandinavian  strata 
and  fossils,  while  a  good  summary 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  Silurian 
fossils  of  North  America  will  be 
found  in  Dana's  'Manual  of  Geo- 
logy,' and  in  the  Correlation  papers 
of  Uie  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE   OBDOYIGIAN   SYSTEM 


Classification  of  Ordovician  strata — Characteristics  of  the  marine  Fauna— 
Foraminif era — Graptolites —  Echinodermata —  Brachiopoda —  Gastro- 
poda— Cephalopoda — Worms — Trilobita  and  their  organisation — Bala 
or  Caradoc  strata — Llandeilo  beds— Arenig  beds  or  Stiper-stones — 
Ordovician  strata  of  the  Lake  District — Ordovician  strata  of  Scotland. 

STomenolature  and  Classification  of  tbe  Ordovleian 
strata. — Much  confdsion  in  nomenclature  with  respect  to  the 
system  of  strata  containing  Barrande's  second  fauna  has  arisen 
from  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  between  Sedgwick  and 
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Murchison.  The  foUowers  of  Murchison,  with  the  powerful 
support  of  the  Geological  Survey,  have  insisted  on  calling  the 
system  *  the  Lower  Silurian,'  while  the  supporters  of  Sedgwick, 
comprising  many  of  his  pupils  at  Cambridge,  have  named  it 
*  Upper  Cambrian.'  Attempts  at  a  compromise,  like  the  proposal 
to  call  the  period  Cambro- Silurian  or  Siluro-Cambrian,  have 
not  met  with  much  success ;  and  hence  those  geologists  who 
think  that  general  convenience  should  be  the  main  considera- 
tion in  framing  a  classification  and  nomenclature,  have  gladly 
welcomed  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Lapworth  to  call  the  dis- 
puted strata  *  Ordovician.'  This  name  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  British  tribe  (Ordovices)  which  inhabited  the  district 
where  the  strata  are  best  developed ;  and  hence  the  term  may 
be  regarded  as  strictly  parallel  in  its  derivation  with  the  names 
Cambrian  and  Silurian.     ' 

D'Orbigny  called  this  system  of  strata  Silurian,  distinguish- 
ing the  true  Silurian  as  Murchisonian,  while  de  Lapparent  applied 
to  it  the  name  of  Armorican,  subsequently  withdrawing  the 
name  in  favour  of  Lapworth's  suggestion. 

The  dispute  concerning  names  between  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison  was  not  confined  to  the  three  great  systems  them- 
selves, but  extended  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  strata  containing  the  second  fauna.  Most  geologists  now 
recognise  a  threefold  division  of  the  Ordovician,  and  the  names 
applied  to  them  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  respectively  were 
as  follows : — 

Sedgwick.  Murchison. 

Bala.  Caradoc. 

Llandeilo.  Upper  Llandeilo. 

Arenig.  Lower  Llandeilo. 

Cl&araoterlBtlos  of  tbe  Ordovloian  Fauna  and  Flora. — 

Although  many  of  the  forms  regarded  as  seaweeds  in  the  Ordo- 
vician and  underlying  Cambrian  are  now  recognised  as  being 
the  trails  and  markings  of  animals,  there  are  some  examples  of 
true  algae.  Among  these  must  probably  be  classed  the  curious 
Calcareous  algse  {Oirvanellay  &c.)  which  sometimes  make  up  a 
great  portion  of  the  limestone  beds,  and  the  other  obscure 
organisms  concerned  in  producing  rocks  of  oohtic  and  pisolitic 
structure. 

Among  the  Protozoa,  we  have  many  Foraminifera,  like  those 
which  have  been  instnmiental  in  the  formation  of  the  Glauconite 
sand  and  Glauconite  limestone  of  Eussia.  Xn  recent  years  thick 
and  important  siliceous  deposits,  made  up  of  Radiolarians,  have 
been  found  in  Scotland  and  other  countries.    As  a  rule,  however, 
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□either  the  Fonuninifera  nor  tha  Badiolaria  are  so  well  pre' 
served  as  to  enable  ns  to  make  ftccniate  comparisons  between 
the  early  forms  of  these  lowly  organisms  and  their  descendants 
of  later  periods.    Siliceous    sponges,  lilte   Astytoapongia  and 

Pig.  Sfla.  Fig.  S94. 


IHdtmoffn^ia  Murchison-. 
Llandeilo  flags,  Vlalee. 


Llandeilo  Ixit,  WBterford. 


nat.  tiie.    (Of  tbe  famll;  Cftloldra.} 

a.  Moath. 

b.  Point  of  attaohmoit  of  it<m. 


Aulocopium,  Eire  not  rare,  and  perhaps  belong  (o  synthetic 
forms  combining  characters  which  in  later  times  distinguished 
Hesactinellid  and  Lithistid  forms. 

The  Graptohtfl^  of  the  Ordovician  are  very  numerous  and 
interesting,  and  include  great  numbers  of  branched  and  doable 
forme  like  DidymogTopUiit   (figs.  698,  694),  VijilogTaplaa  (0g. 
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595),  PhylUigrapliis  {&g.596),Tetragrapi'us,Du;hograjitug,  Ao.j 
with   a   few   peculiar   Bunple  fonuB   like  Bagtritet   (flg.   S9T), 
and  the  complex,  netlike 
genns  BetioUies.  Pig.6»B, 

Stromatoporoidea  make 
their  appearance  in  the 
Ordovioian,  thongb  the; 
attiun  their  maximum  de- 
velopment in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian. 

True  Corals  are  abun- 
dant in  Bome  of  the  lime- 

Htone    beds,  but    do  not  ^,     ,  .       „ 

occur  m  the  etune  proin-  cu^ 

sion  as  in  the  Silurian. 
The  coral-like  etmctures  are  Tetracoralla  (Bugoea),  Tabulate 
forms  (Monticuliporidse),  and  Hydrooorallinas. 

FlK.  600.  Fig.  aOl,  Pig.  M!. 


<yrthu«v«-taio.sow. 

Conrad. 

ShropBhl«:N. 

Sow.,  Jnat.  alia. 

ew  Torn ;  Canad*. 

.Dd  S.  Wsla. 

Caradoc  Beds,  Eordeilsy.  Bhrop- 

lD>t.d». 

ahirt :  and  Coniston,  Lsniashira. 

Eohinoderms  are  principally  represented  by  Cyatoidea,  like 
Echinospharites  (fig.  598),  a  group  which  attained  its  maximum 
development  at  this  period.  The  Crinoids,  however,  ace  rare  in 
the  Ordovioian,  while  some  starfish,  like  t'alcetuter,  are  found. 
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It  IK  by  the  abimdance  and  variety  of  ite  Braettiopod  fanoa 

that  the  Ordovician  aystem  is  especially  dietrngnished.     Many 

■pecies  of  Orthit  (figs.  600,  601),  L^tama, 

"*°"-  and  Strophmnena  (fig.   602),   oconr   in   it, 

4  with  certun  genera  not  foond  in  any  other 

Hyatem,  like  Poramhoniteg,  Orthitina,  and 
PlatygtropMa ;  and  othere  found  only  in  the 
Ordovician  of  RusBia  and  North  America, 
like  Obolua  (fig.  604),  Siphonotreta  (fig. 
608),  Trimerella,  &e. 
In  striking  contrast  with  this  abondant 
ilarcinionia  gracttit.      and    remarkable    Brachiopod    fanna,    the 
Lftmellibranohiftta   of   the   Ordovician   are 
thd  Ti-Biiton  Limesione.    f^i*   "^d  Eomparatively  unimportant,  and 
no  ainupalliate  forma  are  fonnd  in  it. 
The  Gastropoda  include  Murchieonia   (fig.  605),  and  the 
remarkable  form  Maclurea.     Pteropoda  like    Thuca,   Tenfa- 
oulitet,  and  Comilaria  are  abnndant. 


loluimbend  abelL 


The  Cephalopoda  include  many  fbtma  otNattlilut,  Ortkocercu, 
and  other  genera  of  the  Nautiloidea  like  those  of  the  Silnrian. 
p^  The  abimdance  and   variety 

of  the  Vermes  of  this  period  are 
testified  to  by  the  nmnerons 
tracks  and  bmrows  formed  by 
tliese  organisma  (aee  fig.  607). 

The  Trilobita  of  the  Ordo- 
vician  are  oiJy  inferior  in 
nambers  and  variety  to  the  Bra- 
ohiopoda ;  among  the  most  abnn- 
dant genera  are  Ataphiu  (fig. 
a^,4„™i,««ri^H^.  **>•  ^^f^  *^S-  6W).   Trinu- 

.\™ivN,K^ii«T-«on«;  eicut  (figs.  610,   611).   LieJuu, 

■■  '■""^'.TS.llTs'^'"       AM>»pi,,  to. 

Ostracods  and  MiyDapods 
U9  the  only  Arthr<.>pods  besides  tlie  Trilobites  which  an  pncoit 
in  any  abundance  in  the  Ordovician. 
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Traces  of  Ganoid  fish  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Ordovician  of  Colorado,  but  it  is  donbtfol  if  the  beds  have  really 
the  age  which  lias  been  assigned  to  them. 


LlsAddk);  B 


BullUi  Etadnc 


ToDDglndlTidiulflof  TVintifl^Tfjnm- 

ud  mAgDlfled  i  the  body  r(ng? 
DotatdldsTdopad. 
b.  i.  little  older.    One  tbOTHi  jolot. 


Blvelj  Modoced,  probably  en, 


Brltlah  rapreaentatlvBB  of  tbe  OraorlolwB  Systam. — The 

Ordovioian  coasietB  of  three  inembecH  wbieh  following  the  nomen- 
clature of  Sedgnick  are  called  Bala,  Llandeilo.  and  Arenig ;  while 
the  names  adopted  b;  Marchison  and  the  Geological  Survey  for 
the  same  divieionB  were  Caradoo,  Upper  Llandeilo  flags,  and  Lower 
Llandeilo  flags. 

1.  Tlie  Bala  and  Oaradoo  Coer  Caradoc  in  Bhropahira.  It 
BTonp. — The  Caradoo  SandBtone  conBiats  of  Bbell;  sandstones  ol 
waa  80  named  by  Mnrcliison,  from       great  thickness,  SDmetiniea  contain- 
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ing  much  oalcareous  matter.  In 
the  Bala  district  there  is  an  upper 
and  a  lower  limestone,  with  an 
intermediate  series  of  sandy  and 
slaty  strata;  the  lower  limestone 
has  a  great  extension  in  North 
Wales. 

These  very  fossiliferous  strata 
contain  a  large  number  of  Brachio- 
poda,  Strqphomena  grandis,  Sow. 
sp.  (fig.  602),  jS^.  deltoideaf  Cour. 
sp.,  Ghonetes  plicata,  Sow.  sp., 
and  Bhynchonetla  nasutay  M'Coy, 
being  amongst  the  characteristic 
species,  whilst  Orthis  vespertiliOf 
Salt.  (fig.  601),  and  Orthis  tricena- 
riOy  Conrad  (fig.  600),  are  common 
to  tiiis  group  and  the  Llandovery. 
There  are  no  less  than  109  species 
of  Brachiopoda  in  the  group,  and 
they  outnumber  the  Lamellibran- 
chiata  with  76  species,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case  in  the  Ordovician 
rocks  of  every  country.  Their  pro- 
portional numbers  can  by  no  means 
be  explained  by  supposing  them  to 
have  inhabited  seas  of  great  depth, 
for  the  contrast  between  the  Palaeo- 
zoic and  the  present  state  of  things 
has  not  been  essentially  altered  by 
the  late  discoveries  made  in  our 
deep-sea  dredgings.  We  find  the 
living  Brachiopoda  so  rare  as  to 
form  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  bivalve  fauna;  whereas,  in 
the  Ordovician  rocks,  where  the 
Brachiopoda  reach  their  maxinium, 
they  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
Lamellibranchiata. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  be  a  continued  decrease  of  the 
proportional  number  of  Brachio- 
poda, as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Lamellibranchiata,  in  proceeding 
from  older  to  newer  rocks. 

The  Gastropoda  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  amongst  the  58  species 
only  two  are  known  in  lower  rocks, 
and  10  pass  upwards,  so  that  a  cha- 
racteristic series  of  41  species  exists. 
They  indicate,  as  do  the  Lamelli- 
branchiata, shallow-water  condi- 
tions, some  of  the  genera  being  Mur- 
chisonia^  Holopella,  Bhaphistomaf 
and  Turho.  Pteropoda  and  Hete- 
ropoda  are  found,  and  there  are  47 
species  of  Cephalopoda,  of  which  89 
are  pecuUar  to  the  groups  of  strata. 
Lituites^  OrthoceraSy  and  Cyrto- 
ceraa  are  common  genera. 


The  Crustacea  are  the  most 
conspicuous  fossils  in  this  group  of 
strata,  and  no  less  than  128  species 
of  TrUobita  have  been  discovered. 
Only  15  pass  upwards,  and  amongst 
them  are — Calymene  BlitntenSa- 
chiiy  Brong.,  Mncrinurus  puncta- 
tu8,  Emmr.  sp.,  Lichas  taxattUy 
M^Coy,  and  F?ia4iop8  caudatits, 
Brilnn.  Some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic genera  are  Hwrpea,  Sal- 
teria,  and  Gyclopy^e.  Certain  of  the 
Trilobita  found  m  the  Caradoc 
group  lived  on  into  the  Silurian, 
and  Trinucleus  concentrictLa,  Ea- 
ton (fig.  611),  Calymene  Blumen- 
hacMif  Brong.,  and  Ampyx  roatra- 
tus,  Sars.,  are  examples  of  this. 

The  Trilobite  order  of  Crustacea 
has    a    great    number    of    genera 
which  are  found  in  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  from  the  Permian  downwards. 
It  was  at  its  maximum  of  numbers 
in  the  Caradoc  age,  and  diminished 
rapidly  in  the  Devonian,  becoming 
rare  and  extinct  in  the  Carboniferous 
and  Permian  formations.    The  tri- 
lobed  body,  with  a  cephalic  or  head- 
shield  bearing  a  pair  of  eyes,  with 
body  rings  and  a  hinder  shield  or 
pygidium,  are  well  seen  in  most  of 
the  order.    Some  have  the  angles  of 
the  cephalic  shield  prolonged  into 
long  spines,  like  Trinticleiis  ^fig. 
611).  Burmeister  was  of  opinion  tiiat 
the  Trilobita  underwent  a  series  of 
transformations  analc^ous  to  those 
of  living  Crustaceans.     Barrande 
has  obtained  complete    proofs  of 
these  metamorphoses,  and  he  has 
been    able  in  more  than    twenty 
species  to  trace  the  different  stages 
of  growth  from  the  young  state,  just 
after  its  escape  from  the  egg,  to  the 
adult  form.    He  has  followed  some 
of  them  from  a  point  in  which  they 
show  no  eyes,  no  joints,  or  body 
rings,  and  no  distinct  tail,  up  to  the 
complete  form  with  the  full  number 
of  segments.  This  change  is  brought 
about  before  the  animal   has   at- 
tained a   tenth   part    of    its   full 
dimensions,  and  hence  such  minute 
and  delicate  specimens  are  rarely 
met  with.     Some  of  his  figures  of 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  common 
Trimicletis   are  copied  (figs.  610, 
611,  o-c,  p.  415),  and  of  Sao  (fig. 
616,  p.  428). 

Until  recent  years  it  was  only 
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ihe  upper  surface  of  the  Trilobites 
that  was  known  to  naturalists. 
But  the  studies  of  Walcott  and 
Becher  have  shown  that  the  Trilo- 
bita  were  furnished  with  numerous 
dehcate,  jointed,  swimming-appen- 
dages on  their  under  side,  with 
antennsB  attached  to  their  head- 
shields. 

The  Eugose  Corals,  the  Alcyo- 
naria  and  Hydrocorallina,  were  well 
represented  in  the  Bala  beds  by 
Cyathophyllum,  Heliolites,  and 
Halysites.  The  Echinodermata 
were  represented  by  the  Cystoidea 
(fig.  598),  and  23  species  are  cha- 
racteristic ;  one  also  {Echino^he- 
ritea  arachnoideaj  Forbes)  passes 
up  into  the  Llandovery  group. 
The  Cystoidea  were  stalked  as  a 
rule,  and  became  extinct  during 
the  Devonian  age.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Blastoidea, 
of  which  Fentremitea  is  a  well- 
known  Carboniferous  genus,  began 
to  flourish  when  the  Cystoidea 
began  to  seriously  diminish  in 
numbers,  and  gained  their  maxi- 
mum development  during  the  Car- 
boniferous age.  All  were  Palaeo- 
zoic. Crinoidea  existed  in  the 
Caradoc  age,  and  also  Asteroidea 
of  the  genera  Palaaster  (fig.  699) 
and  Stenasier. 

Graptolites  occur  in  conside- 
rable abundance,  but  they  are 
■chiefly  found  in  peculiar  localities 
where  black  mud  abounded.  The 
formation,  when  traced  into  South 
Wales  and  Ireland,  assumes  a 
greatly  altered  mineral  aspect,  but 
still  retains  its  characteristic  fossils. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when 
these  strata  occur  under  the  form  of 
*  trappean  tufl '  (volcanic  ashes  of  De 
la  Beche),  as  in  the  crest  of  Snow- 
don,  the  peculiar  species  which  dis- 
tiuguish  it  from  the  Llandeilo  beds 
are  still  observable.  The  formation 
generally  appears  to  be  of  shallow- 
water  origin,  and  in  that  respect  is 
contrasted  with  the  group  next  to 
be  described.  Sir  A.  Ramsay  esti- 
mates the  thickness  of  the  Bala 
beds  in  North  Wales,  including  the 
contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks, 
stratified  and  unstratified,  as  being 
from  10,000  to  12,000  feet. 

2.  Iblandello  gronp. — These, 
strata  at  Llandeilo,  a  town  in  Caer- 


marthenshire,  consist  of  dark- 
coloured  argillaceous  and  micaceous 
flags,  frequently  calcareous,  with  a 
great  thickness  of  shales  below  them, 
generallyof  a  black  colour.  They  are 
also  seen  at  AbereiddyBay  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  at  Builth  in  Bad- 
norshire,  whore  they  are  interstrati- 
fied  with  volcanic  matter.  They 
are  conformable  with  the  overlying 
Caradoc  group. 

A  still  lower  part  of  the  Llan- 
deilo rocks  consists  of  a  black  car- 
bonaceous slate  of  great  thickness, 
frequently  containing  sulphide  of 
iron,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dum- 
friesshire, beds  of  anthracite  are 
present.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  carbonaceous  matter  may 
be  due  in  great  measure  to  large 
quantities  of  embedded  animal 
matter,  for  the  number  of  grapto- 
lites included  in  these  slates  is  cer- 
tainly very  great.  In  North  and 
South  Wales  25  species  of  Grapto- 
lites occur  in  the  Llandeilo  flags. 
The  double  GraptoHtes,  or  those 
with  two  rows  of  cells,  such  as 
Diplograptus  (fig.  595),  Climaco- 
graptus,  and  IH&ranograptua,  are 
conspicuous.  JDidymograptus  (figs. 
598,  594)  is  a  branching  form  with 
one  series  of  cells. 

The  leaflike  Phyllograpti  (fig. 
596)  and  the  remarkable  curved 
form  Bastrites  (fig.  597)  are  also 
found  in  the  Ordovician. 

The  Brachiopoda  number  84 
species,  28  of  which  pass  up  into 
the  Caradoc  Sandstone,  while  five 
genera— ^cro^re^a,  Craniaf  Bhyn- 
choTiella,  Strophomena,  and  Lep- 
tcena — appear  for  the  first  time. 

The  Laonellibreknchiata  are  Car- 
diola  interruptaj  Brod.,  Modiolop- 
sis  expaTisa,  Portl.,  Ctenodonta  va- 
ricosa,  Salt.,  and  Palcearca  amyg- 
daluSf  Salt.  Some  pass  to  the  Cara- 
doc, and  the  genus  Cardiola  appears 
for  the  first  time.  Murchisonia  and 
Ophileta  are  common  Gastropoda, 
and  the  Pteropods  belong  to  the 
genus  Theca.  Cephalopoda  are 
not  abundant  in  the  British  Llan- 
deilo formation;  but  OrthoceraSy 
Endoceras,  and  Piloceras  are  com- 
mon genera.  On  the  Continent  of 
Europe  the  Orthoceratidae  are  very 
common  (fig.  606). 

The  genera  Asaphus  (fig.  608), 
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Ogygici  (fig.  609),  and  Trinucleus 
(fig.  611)  form  a  marked  feature  of 
the  Trilobite  fauna  of  this  age, 
which  comprehends  18  genera  and 
45  species. 

8.  Arenig  or  Stlper-stones 
group*— Next  in  descending  or- 
der, and  forming  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Silurian,  are  the  shales  and 
sandstones  in  which  the  quartzose 
rocks  called  Stiper-stones  in  Shrop- 
shi^  occur.  For  a  long  time  the 
only  organic  remains  in  these 
Stiper-stones  were  the  tubular 
burrows  of  Annelids  (see  fig.  607, 
ArenicoUtes  linearis,  Hall),  which 
are  remarkably  common  in  the 
Lowest  Silurian  in  Shropshire,  the 
North-west  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
America.  Similar  burrows  are  now 
made,  on  the  retiring  of  the  tides, 
in  the  sands  by  lobworms,  which 
are  dug  out  by  fishermen  and  used 
as  bait. 

Sedgwick  recognised  this  sn^oup, 
which  he  called  the  Arenig  or 
Skiddaw,  and  separated  it  from  the 
overlying  and  conformable  Llan- 
deilo.  Salter,  however,  distin- 
guished the  break  between  the  Are- 
nig and  the  underlying  Tremadoc 
group,  and  Dr.  Hicks  has  defined 
the  succession  in  South  Wales, 
and  described  a  great  fauna  in  the 
Arenigs  of  the  St.  David's  district. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
no  stratigraphical  unconformity  be- 
tween the  Arenig  and  the  groups 
above  and  below  it ;  though  the  pa- 
IsBontologieal  break  is  considerable, 
for  out  of  the  150  species  of  fossils 
of  the  Arenig  strata  only  25  have 
been  found  either  in  beds  above  or 
below  them.  Only  8  genera,  com- 
prising 9  species,  pass  from  the 
Arenigs  to  the  Llandeilo  above,  and 
11  genera,  comprising  46  species, 
which  had  lived  in  Tremadoc  times, 
reappear  in  the  Arenig.  No  less 
than  40  genera  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Arenig  group,  and  this 
in  itself  gives  a  definite  impor- 
tance to  it.  Of  these  there  are  16 
genera  of  the  Hydrozoa  of  the 
Graptolite  group.  Didymogra/p- 
tus  (figs.  598,  594),  Callograp- 
tu8,  Diplograptua,  and  TetrcL- 
graptua  are  examples.  Four 
genera     of     Annelida,      Helmin- 


tholitheSf  SteUascolitfies,  Nereitea^ 
and  Pal€eochorda,  appeared ;  with 
the  genera  of  the  Tnlobita,  JEgliruiy 
Trinucleusy  BarraTidia,  Calymene, 
Phacops,  Placoparia,  lUcenus,  and 
Homalonotua.  Bibeiria  and  Be- 
doina  were  new  Lamellibranchs, 
and  Ophileta,  Pleurotomaria, 
Bhaphiatoma,  new  genera  of  Gas- 
tropoda. Orthoceraa  occurs,  and 
there  are  four  species  of  the  genus 
in  the  Welsh  and  Shropshire  area. 
The  Corals,  Bryozoa,  and  Echino- 
dermata  are  not  represented.  Phyl- 
lopoda  of  the  genus  Caryocaria  are 
peculiar  to  the  group,  and  there 
are  only  18  species  of  Brachiopoda 
—the  special  forms  being  Dinobo- 
lua  Hickaiif  Salt.,  Siphonotreta 
rmcula,  M'Coy,  IHacina  sp.,  Or- 
thia  atriatula,  Emmons,  0.  remota, 
Salt.,  and  0.  alatOf  Sow. 

This  Arenig  group  may  there- 
fore be  conveniently  regaled  as 
the  base  of  the  Ordovician  system ; 
some  authors,  however,  prefer  to 
include  in  the  Ordovician  the  un- 
derlying Tremadoc  slates. 

Sedgwick  noticed  that  the  Are- 
nig dark  slates,  shales,  flags,  and 
bands  of  sandstone  were  associated 
with  masses  of  igneous  rock,  and 
it  is  evident  that  while  the  sedi- 
mentary strata  were  accumulat- 
ing, volcanic  action  was  going  on. 
Hence  great  thicknesses  of  felsitic 
or  rhyolitic  lavas  and  tuffs  were 
erupted  and  spread  over  the  land 
and  the  sea-floor,  and  were  inter- 
stratified  with  the  fossiliferouB 
sediments.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant Welsh  mountains  consist 
mainly  of  these  volcanic  materials — 
such  as  Cader  Idris,  the  Arans, 
Arenig  Mountains,  and  others. 

OrdOTioian  Strata  of  the 
]bake  Blstrlot. — ^In  this  area  the 
Bala  and  Caradoc  are  probably  re- 
presented by  the  Asgill  shales,  the 
Goniston  limestone,  and  the  under- 
lying great  volcanic  series,  the  Bor- 
rowdale.  The  Arenigs  find  their 
equivalents  in  the  Skiddaw  slates. 

OrdOTloian  Strata  of 
Scotland. — The  Ordovician  of 
the  Borderland  consists  of  greatly 
contorted  strata,  which  have  been 
worn  and  denuded  into  hills  of 
moderate  height,  and  deep  valleys. 
In  the  Girvan  district  i^ere  are, 
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besides  conglomerates  and  meta- 
morphosed rooks,  calcareous  beds, 
whidi  represent  the  Llandovery, 
Bala,  and  Llandeilo  groups.  In 
the  MofiEat  district  there  are  gritty 
or  coarse-grained  greywack^,  fis- 
sile flagstones,  conglomerates,  and 
bands  of  black  carbonaceous  shales, 
with  cream-coloured  clay  and  iron- 
stone nodules.  The  black  bands 
occur  in  lenticular  masses  in  the 
greywack^,  and,  although  they 
cover  a  vast  area,  are  contorted, 
often  reversed,  and  highly  fossih- 
ferous.  Lapworth  has  shown  that 
there  are  three  horizons  at  which 
these  black  bands  occur,  and  at 
each  is  found  a  profusion  of  Grap- 
tohtes.     The    highest,    or    Lower 


Besides  the  works  cited  at  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter,  reference 
should  be  made  to  numerous  valu- 
able papers  on  the  Ordovician  of 
Wales  by  Dr.  Hicks,  published  in 
the  '  Quart.  Joum.  Geo!.  Soc.,'  voU. 


Llandovery — the  Birkhill  shales — 
contain  zones  of  MastriteSy  Mono- 
graptuSf  and  DtplograptiLS,  and 
there  is  a  decided  palaeontological 
break  between  this  horizon  and  the 
next  below,  or  the  Hartfell  shales, 
which  are  of  Bala  age,  and  contain 
JDicelloaraptua,  FUurograptvs, 
and  Ctimacograptus.  The  Glen- 
kiln  shales  are  upper  Llandeilo  in 
age,  and  contain  Didymograptua. 
Still  older  beds,  of  Arenig  age,  are 
found  in  the  Scottish  Borderland 
containing  thick  beds  of  chert,  in 
which  the  researches  of  Professor 
Nicholson  and  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde 
have  revealed  the  presence  of  great 
numbers  of  Badiolarians. 


xxxi.  and  xxxii.  &c.,  and  to  those  of 
Professor  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Man* 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Lake  District, 
'Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,'  vols, 
xxxiii.,  xliv.  &c. 
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Divisions  of  the  Cambrian  System — Cambrian  Flora  and  Fauna — Sponges 
— Graptolites — Echinodermata — Brachiopoda — Mollusca — ^Annelida — 
Trilobita — The  oldest  known  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  Period — 
Upper  Cambrian,  Tremadoc  slates  and  Lingula  Flags — Middle  Cambrian, 
Menevian  beds,  Harlech  grits,  and  Llanberis  slates — Lower  Cambrian, 
Comley  Sandstone,  Cambrian  of  Scotland,  Durness  Limestone,  Girvan 
Limestone — *  Fucoid '-  and  Olenellus-beds. 

sromenolature  and  Classllloatloii  of  tbe  Cambrian 
strata. — This  system  of  strata,  being  the  oldest  in  which  a 
marine  fauna  has  been  detected,  is  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  geologist.  There  is  fortunately,  now,  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  name  which  should  be  applied  to  it.  Sedgwick 
proposed  the  name  *  Cambrian '  as  early  as  1835,  and  it  has  now 
come  into  almost  universal  use.  Barrande,  it  is  true,  suggested 
that  the  strata  should  be  called  *  Primordial,'  or  *  Primordial 
Silurian ; '  but  a  name  which  suggests  that  no  earlier  fossiliferous 
rocks  will  ever  be  found  is  clearly  objectionable.  Marcou  and 
other  geologists  in  America  have  tried  to  revive  the  name 
Taconic,  which  was  proposed  by  Emmons  in  1842.  But 
there  are  serious  doubts  as  to  how  far  the  strata  indicated  by 
that  name  are  identical  with  the  true  Cambrian. 

E£  2 
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During  the  last  few  years  very  important  strata  have  been 
detected  in  many  different  districts  which  are  regarded  as  con- 
stituting the  base  of  the  Cambrian ;  so  that  the  system  is  now 
considered  to  consist  of  three  members,  which  are  named  as 

follows : — 

Upper  Cambrian :  Olenu8  beds. 
Middle  Cambrian :  Pa/radoxides  beds. 
Lower  Cambrian  :  Olenelhis  beds. 

Professor  Lapworth  has  proposed  to  employ  the  name  of 
Taconic  for  the  lowest  division  of  the  Cambrian,  but  the  sugges- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any  general  acceptance. 

In  America  the  Lower  Cambrian  has  been  called  *  Georgian,* 
the  Middle  Cambrian  *  Acadian,'  and  the  Upper  Cambrian 
*  Potsdamian.' 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  older  writers,  following 
Murchison,  ascribed  to  the  Cambrian  all  the  strata  containing 
unsatisfactory  fossils  or  none  at  all,  and  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  true  characteristics  of  the  three  great  Cambrian 
faunas  have  come  to  be  recognised.  Many  of  the  strata  formerly 
confounded  with  the  Cambrian,  like  the  Torridonian  and  the 
Longmyndian,  are  now  proved  to  be  of  pre-Cambrian  age. 

Cbaracteristlos  of  tbe  Cambrian  Fauna  and  Flora. — 
This  oldest  known  fauna,  although  poor  in  the  number  of  species 
represented  in  it,  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  high  organi- 
sation of  many  of  the  forms  of  life  which  it  contains.  In  the 
British  Islands,  the  Cambrian  fossils  are  usually  rare  and  badly 
preserved ;  in  most  cases  the  rocks  have  undergone  such  an 
amount  of  change  as  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  organisms, 
many  of  the  argillaceous  beds  exhibiting  slaty  cleavage.  The 
number  of  species  known  from  the  Cambrian  of  Britain  does 
not  probably  exceed  200;  and  in  aU  the  European  localities 
taken  together  the  number  has  been  estimated  as  not  exceeding 
double  that  amount.  The  Cambrian  fossils  are  somewhat  more 
numerous  and  better  preserved  in  North  America,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  forms  have  been  described ;  but  the  known 
Cambrian  species  from  all  parts  of  the  world  probably  fall 
below  1,000,  which  number  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  fossils  found  in  the  Ordovician  and  the  Silurian. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  paucity  of  species  in  the  Cam- 
brian fauna,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  it  all  the  great  divisions  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom  are  represented  except  the  Vertebrata.  The 
Trilobites,  moreover,  are  of  great  size,  and  of  by  no  means  lowly 
organisation.  Hence  we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  believing 
that  this  oldest  known  fauna  is  in  any  proper  sense  of  this  term 
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'  primordial,'  and  represents  the  beginning  of  li  .e  on  the  globe.  If, 
as  all  palseontological  study  indicates,  the  newer  fannas  are 
derived  by  descent  with  niodification  from  older  ones,  then  the 
period  preceding  the  Cambrian  Period,  during  which  life 
flourished  on  the  globe,  must  probably  have  been  at  least  as  great 
as  that  which  has  elapsed  between  the  Cambrian  Period  and 
the  present  day. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  Cambrian  fauna  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bear  in  mind.  Even  at  that  early  period  we  find 
clear  indication  of  a  geographical  distribution  of  life-forms. 
The  species  of  Trilobites,  Brachiopoda,  &c.,  found  in  Britain, 
Scandinavia,  Bohemia,  and  North  America  respectively,  present 
general  analogies  with  one  another,  but  are  not  identical.  The 
great  majority  of  the  forms  of  life  found  in  the  Cambrian  seem  to 
have  been  inhabitants  of  the  deep  sea,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  shaUow-water  marine  forms  of  the  period  remain 
miknown,  as  do  also  the  freshwater  and  terrestrial  £Auna  and 
the  terrestrial  flora. 

The  Cambrian  fiAuna  is  mainly  made  up  of  Brachiopoda  and 
Trilobites,  and  the  representatives  of  other  groups  are  as  a  rule 
by  no  means  abundant. 

Traces  of  marine  algae  have  been  found,  and  a  few  Forami- 
nifera  and  doubtful  Badiolarians  have  been  described. 

Sponges  are  represented  by  Protospongia  (of  which  only 
the  spines  of  the  dermal  layer  are  known)  and  ArchcBocyathus. 

Graptolites  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  Cambrian,  and  are 
represented  by  few  species ;  but  the  curious  Dictyonema  may 
possibly  have  been  closely  related  to  the 
group  of  Bhabdophora  (Graptolita).  Fig.6i2. 

Certain  markings  on  the  surface  of 
Cambrian  rocks  have  been  thought  by 
Nathorst  and  others  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  MedussB  at  that  early  period. 

The  Echinodermata  are  only  repre- 
sented by  Crinoidea  (Dend/rocrvnua)f  Cys- 
toidea  (Protocyatitea),  and  Starfish  {PcUa" 

asterina).  lAnguUlla  Daviniy 

The  Brachiopoda  nearly  all  belong  to       i    *  si     ^ 
the  division  of  the  Inarticulata,  and  include   b.  Distorted  by  cleavage. 
the  persistent  types  Lmgula  {Lmgulellat 
fig.  612)  and  Discma,  with  the  pecidiar  genera  OhohiSt  Oholella^ 
Acrotreta,  Acrothele,  Kutorgina^  &c. 

Only  a  few  forms  of  Lamellibranchiata  have  been  found  in 
the  Cambrian,  such  as  PdUea/rca  and  Ctenodonta. 

A  few  Gastropods  (P20tM*o^omaria,  &c.)  occur  in  the  Cambrian. 
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Many  fomiB  of  Pteropode,  however,  are  found,  including 
species  of  TJieea,  or  HyoUtkeg  (fig,  613). 

Cephalopoda  are  first  found  in  the  youngest  of  the  Cambriaa 
strata — theTremadoc,  which  are  now  placed  hy  some  authors  at 
the  base  of  the  Ordovician.  They  are  represented  by  Orfkoceraa 
and  Cyrtocerae  (fig.  614). 

Vermes  are  represented  in  the  Cambrian  by  many  traolts 
and  burrows,  like  that  known  as  HisHoderma  (fig.  615). 


The  Trilobita  of  the  Cambrian  are  of  very  great  interest. 
Most  of  the  Bpecies  appear  to  have  been  deep-water  forms,  and 
were  destitute  of  eyes.  8ome  of  the  Paradoxidet  were  of  great 
size  (more  than  a  foot  in  length).  As  was  shown  by  Borronde 
in  the  case  of  Sao,  the  metamorphoses  of  these  early  forms  can 
be  followed  by  the  study  of  the  fosuls.  Among  the  principal 
genera  are  Oletma  (fig.  617),  CoTioeephalaB  (fig,  618),  Micro- 
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di»ai»,  ElUpsoeephalm,  Sao  (fig.  Gl&),IHceUoeephalua  (fig.  621), 
Agnottut  (figB.  619,  620),  Paradoxidei  (figs.  622,  628),  and  Ofe- 

nelbit. 


I^iradoxidti  DattdU,  Salt, 

Menevlui  beds, 
Hbont  (  UBtlUBl  d».  St.  DbtM's  mad  Dolgel 

Besides  the  niimeiotiB  Trilobites,  we  find  other  representa- 
tiveB  of  the  Arthropods  in  BeverEtl  forms  of  Phjllopods  hke 
HymencearU  (fig.  624),  and  of  Oatracods  like  LeperdiUa. 
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Tbe    Oldest   known    roBBlUferoiu   Koolu.— The    lowest 

Cambiiiui  strata  (Taconic  of  Lapwoith, '  Georgian '  of  Antericaji 
authors)  are  of  great  interest  to  geologists 
as  oontaining  the  oldest  known  marine 
fauna.  This  fauna,  though  small,  con- 
tains representatives  of  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  forms  of  invertebrate  hfe. 
Plante  (olgte)  are  doubtfoU;  represented 
by  a  number  of  somewhat  ob score  impres- 
sions. We  find  Che  remains  of  sponges 
(ATckteocyaihug),  possibly  of  graptolites 
{Diplogra/ptiia  and  CUnacogTaptua  ?), 
and  an  obscure  Cystidean  {?).  Many  Bra- 
5  nBbunu  aiie.  eh\opoiA{iig.&^){IAngulella,Eutorgina, 

Oboletla,   &c.),  a  Iiamellibranch   {Fordilla),  some  Gastropods 
(Platijceras,  Scenella,  &c.),  and  many  Pteropods  (HyoKtlieg,  &e.). 


A  Phylloiwd  Cnistsci 


b.  lAngulelJa  tlla,  H.  &  W., 


:.  SalltrtllapuUMta, 


lyraoily- 
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Bemains  of  Annelids  (Salterella,  fig.  625,  c,  &c.)  abound  in 
many  of  the  beds,  but  the  most  important  fossils  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Arthropoda.  We  find  an  Ostracod  {Leper d/itia)y 
a  Phyllopod  {Protocaria),  and  a  number  of  Trilobita,  including 
Olenellvs  and  allied  genera  (figs.  626-628),  and  Agnostua, 

Brltlsli  Sepresentatlves  of  tbe  Cambrlaa  System. — The 

Cambrian,  like  the  overlying  Ordovician,  is  usually  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  three  members — the  Upper  Cambrian,  including  the 
Tremadoo  slates  and  Lingula  flags ;  the  Middle  Cambrian,  con- 
sisting of  the  Menevian  beds,  the  Llanberis  slates,  and  the  Harlech 
grits ;  and  the  Lower  Cambrian,  represented  by  the  Hollybush  sand- 
stone of  Central  England  and  the  'Fucoid  beds  *  of  Scotland.  The 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Cambrian  are  sometimes  known  respectively 
as  the  Olentis  beds,  the  Paradoxides  beds,  and  the  Olenellus  beds, 
from  the  genera  of  Trilobites  which  characterise  those  several 
divisions. 


Vpper  Cambriaat  or  strata 
characterised  by  Olerms.  —  These 
consist  of  a  great  thickness  of  strata, 
among  which  the  following  divisions 
have  been  established  by  geologists. 

Tremadoo  slates. — The  Trema- 
doo slates  of  Sedgwick  are  more 
than  1,000  feet  in  thickness,  and 
consist  of  dark  earthy  grey  slates 
occurring  near  the  little  town  of 
Tremadoc,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Cardigan  Bay  in  Caernar- 
vonshire. 

They  were  traced  subsequently 
to  Dolgelly,  and  of  late  years  strata 
of  the  same  age  have  been  dis- 
covered and  carefnlly  examined  by 
Dr.  Hicks,  at  St.  David's  promon- 
tory and  Ramsey  Island,  South 
Wales,  where  there  are  dark  earthy 
flags  and  sandstones  1,000  feet 
thick,  with  many  fossils.  They 
rest  conformably  upon  thick  Lin- 
gula flags.  Subsequently  Mr.  Cal- 
laway has  shown  that  the  Shineton 
shale  of  Shropshire  is  of  Lower 
Tremadoc  age.  The  fauna  is  very 
remarkable,  and  differs  consider- 
ably in  North  and  South  Wales; 
it  contains  at  least  84  species,  and 
many  great  groups  of  the  inverte- 
brata  appear  in  the  rocks  for  the 
first  time.  The  Crinoidea,  Aste- 
roidea,  and  Cephalopoda  are  re- 
presented therein,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world's  history.  There  are 
many  new  genera  of  Trilobita,  such 
as  NesnretuSf  PsUocephaXuSy  Niohe, 
AngeUnOf  Asaphus,  and  Chevrwrust 
besides  some  which  existed  in  the 


lower  rocks,  such  as  Agnostus, 
Conocoryphe,  and  Olenus.  The 
Crinoid  Dendrocrinus  and  Asteroid 
PaZceasterina,  the  Cephalopoda 
Orthoeeras  sericeum,  Salt.,  and 
Oyrtoeeras  pracox.  Salt.  (fig.  614), 
of  the  Upper  Tremadocs,  are  the 
first  known.  The  Lamellibranchs 
Ctenodonta^  Palcearca,  Olyptarca^ 
Davidia,  and  Modiolopsis  make 
their  appearance.  The  Brachiopoda 
belong  to  the  genera  which  existed 
in  the  underlying  strata,  and  the 
species  LingiuelUb  Damsii,  M'Coy, 
and  Orthis  Carausiif  Salt.,  and  the 
genera  OboleUa  and  Lmqulay  are 
common  to  both  groups,  ^e  North 
Wales  Tremadocs  contain  9  species 
of  Pteropoda,  principally  of  the 
genus  Theca;  and  Bellerophon  is 
found  amongst  the  Heteropoda. 
Rhabdophora  or  graptolites  were 
discovered,  in  Tremadoc  rocks,  by 
Callaway,  and  belong  to  the  genus 
Bryograpttis,  Phyllopod  Crusta- 
cea exist  in  the  Upper  Tremadocs, 
and  the  characteristic  Trilobita 
are  Angelma  8edgwicki%  Salt., 
Aswphus  affiniSf  McCoy,  sp.,-and  an 
Olenus,  JDiciyonema  socialOf  Salt., 
and  Bryozoa  occur,  and  in  the  strata 
below  also.  By  Mr.  Marr  and 
some  other  authors  the  Tremadoc 
beds  are  regarded  as  forming  the 
base  of  the  Ordovician  system,  and 
not  the  top  of  the  Cambrian. 

LingtUa  flags.  —  Next  below 
the  Tremadoc  slates  in  North  Wales, 
lie  micaceous  flagstones,  bluish  and 
black  slates  and  flags,  with  bandR 
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of    grey    flags    and     sandstones, 
in    which    in  1846   Mr.  E.  Davis 
discovered     the    Lmgulella    (fig. 
612)  named  after  him,  from  which 
was  derived  the  name  of  Lingula 
flags.    These  beds  are  more  than 
5,000  feet    thick,  and    have  been 
studied  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dolgelly,  Ffestiniog,  and 
Portmadoc    in  North  Wales,  and 
also  at  St.  David's  in  South  Wales. 
They  have  yielded  26  genera  and 
69  species  of  fossils,  of  which  9  only 
are  common  to  the  overlying  Trema- 
doc  rocks.    They  include  Dictyone- 
ma  sodale.  Salt.,  Agnostus  princeps, 
Salt.,    Ampyx  prcBnuntiua^   Salt., 
ConocoryphedepresBaj  Salt.,  Olervus 
impar,  Salt.,  LUngulella  Davisii^ 
M'Cojjr,  L.  lepiSj  Salt.,  Obolella,  and 
Orthis.    In  the  Lingula  flags  Olenus 
(flg.   618),  AgnoatuSf  AnopoleniLSy 
MicrodiactLS,  ParadoxideSf  and  Go- 
nocoryphe  are  prominent  forms  of 
Trilobita,  and  Hymenocaria  vermi- 
caudaj  Salt.  (fig.  624),  is  a  common 
species  of  the  Phyllopod  Crustacea. 
The    Lingula    flags     may    be 
divided  into  two  zones,  an  upper 
and    lower,    the    middle    zone    of 
older  authors  being  of  less  value. 
Amongst  the  fossils  of  the  upper 
zone  is  Diciyonema  sociale,  Salt., 
which  occurs  at  Keys  End  Hill, 
Malvern,    and    in    North    Wales. 
No  less  than    80  species  of  Crus- 
tacea belonging  to  the  genera  of 
Trilobita,  just  noticed,  occur,  and 
only  4  pass  up  into  the  Tremadocs. 
The  Brachiopoda  are  of  8  species, 
6  of  which  pass  upwards,  and  the 
genera   are   Lingula,  LingiUeUa, 
Obolella,  Kutorgina,  and   Orthis, 
the  two  characteristic  species  being 
Lingula  pygmcea.  Salt.,  and  Obo- 
lella Salteri,  Hicks.    In  the  Lower 
Lingula  flags,  which  rest  conform- 
ably on  the  Menevian  strata,  Cru- 
ziana,  a  supposed  Annelid,  occurs, 
and  Scolioaerma  and  Helminthites 
are    characteristic   worms.      Nine 
genera  and  26  species  of  Crustacea 
are  found.  Agnoatus  Ivmbatua,  Salt., 
and  A.  nodoaua,  Salt.,  Olenua  mi- 
crurua,  Salt.,  0.  gibboaua,  Salt.,  are 
peculiar  to  these  lower  flags,  and  so 
is  the  Phyllopod  Hymetiocaria  ver- 
micauda,  Salt.    The  three  genera 
of    Brachiopoda    represented    are 
Lingulella,   Orthia,  and  Obolella. 


Finally,    two    species    of     Theca 
occur. 

In  Merionethshire,  according  to 
Sir  A.  Bamsay,  the  Lingula  flags 
attain  their  greatest  development ; 
in  Caernarvonshire,  they  thin  out 
so  as  to  have  lost  two-thirds  of 
their  thickness  in  eleven  miles; 
while  in  Anglesea  and  on  the  Menai 
Straits,  both  they  and  the  Tremadoc 
beds  are  entirely  absent,  and  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  rest  directly  on 
pre-Cambrian  strata. 

Middle  Cambrtaaf  or  strata 
characterised  by  Paradoxidea,  are 
also  of  great  thickness.  They  have 
been  studied  in  South  Wales  by 
Dr.  Hicks,  who  has  established  the 
following  subdivisions  in  the  series. 

Menevian  beds. — Immediately 
beneath  the  Lingula  flags  there 
occurs  a  series  of  dark  grey  and 
black  flags  and  slates,  alternating 
at  the  upper  part  vdth  some  beds 
of  sandstone,  tJie  whole  reaching  a 
thickness  of  from  600  to  600  feet. 
These  beds  were  formerly  classed, 
on  purely  lithological  grounds,  as 
the  base  of  the  Lingula  flags ;  but 
Messrs.  Hicks  and  Salter,  to  whose 
exertions  we  owe  almost  all  our 
knowledge  of  them,  have  pointed 
out  that  the  most  characteristic 
genera  found  in  them  are  unknown 
in  the  Lingula  flags,  while  they 
possess  many  forms  m>m  the  under- 
lying groups  of  strata.  They  there- 
fore proposed  to  place  these  beds  at 
the  top  of  the  Middle  Cambrian 
under  the  term  '  Menevian,'  Mene- 
via  being  the  Latin  name  of  St. 
David's.  The  beds  are  well  ex- 
hibited in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
David's  in  South  Wales,  and  near 
Dolgelly  and  Maentwrog  in  North 
Wales.  They  are  the  equivalents 
of  !l^tage  C  of  Barrande's  Primor- 
dial Zone.  Fifty-two  species  have 
been  found  in  the  Menevians, 
which  are  very  rich  in  fossils  for  so 
early  a  period.  Nineteen  species 
are  common  to  the  overlying  Lin- 
gula flags,  but  none  pass  up  to  the 
Tremadoc  rocks.  Twelve  genera 
and  82  species  of  Trilobita  ooour, 
and  some  forms  are  of  large  size ; 
Paradoxidea  Davidia,  Sut.  (see 
fig.  628),  the  largest  Trilobite  known 
in  Great  Britain,  nearly  2  feet  long, 
is  peculiar  to  the  Menevian.    The 
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other  genera  are  Agnostua^  Ano-i 
polenuSf  Conocorypnef  Holoc^ha- 
lina ;  and  the  special  genera  of  Tri- 
lobita    are    Arionelhisj    Erinnys, 
MicrodiaciM,  and  Carausia, 

The  Trilobite  with  the  largest 
number  of  rings,  Erinnys  venulosa, 
Salt.,  occurs  here  in  conjunction 
with  Agnostua  and  MicrodiacuSf  the 
two  genera  with  the  smallest  num- 
ber. Blind  Trilobites  are  also 
found,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
the  largest  eyes,  such  as  Microdis- 
CU8  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ancpo- 
lentLs  on  the  other.  Olemia  did 
not  then  exist. 

The  Ostracod  Leperditia  occurs, 
and  the  genera  Orthis^  DUdna^ 
and  Obolella  amongst  the  Brachio- 
poda.  Several  Pteropoda  have 
been  found,  with  the  Gystoidean 
Protocystitea.  Several  species  of 
Protoapongia  of  the  Spongida, 
and  ArenicoUtea^  and  Serpulitea 
amongst  the  Annelida  conclude 
the  fauna.  The  discovery  and 
description  of  this  remarkable  as- 
semblage of  early  forms,  we  owe 
to  the  careful  labour  of  Dr.  Hicks. 

Harlech  grita  and  Llanberia 
alatea. — The  sandstones  of  Harlech 
attain  a  thickness  of  no  less  than 
6,000  feet  vdthout  any  interposition 
of  volcanic  matter;  and  in  some 
places  in  Merionethshire  they  are 
still  thicker.  Until  recently  these 
rocks  were  supposed  to  contain  no 
fossils.  Now,  however,  through  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Hicks,  they  have 
yielded  at  St.  David's  a  rich  fauna 
of  Trilobita,  Brachiopoda,  Phyllo- 
poda,  and  Pteropoda,  showing,  to- 
gether with  other  fossils,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  series  of  by  no  means  low 
organisms  at  this  very  early  period. 
Already  the  fauna  amounts  to  29 
species,  referred  to  16  genera;  of 
these,  8  genera  and  12  species  are 
common  to  the  Menevian  group 
above,  'a  proportion,'  says  Dr. 
Hicks, '  far  greater  than  we  usually 
find  between  two  groups  so  dis- 
similar in  lithological  characters 
and  comprising  so  great  a  thickness 
of  strata.' 

It  is  one  of  the  many  proofs 
that  the  early  forms  of  life  were 
less  influenced  by  the  struggle  for 
existence,  which  became  severer 
with  time. 


A  new  Trilobite,  called  Plutonia 
Sedgvnchii  by  Dr.  Hicks,  has  been 
met  with  in  the  Harlech  grits  of 
St.  David's.  It  is  comparable  in 
size  to  the  large  Paradoxidea  Da- 
vidia.  Salt.,  before  mentioned,  has 
well-developed  eyes,  and  is  covered 
all  over  with  rough  tubercles.  In 
the  same  strata  occur  other  genera 
of  Trilobites,  namely,  Conocoryphe^ 
Paradoxidea,  Microdiacua,  Ag- 
noattta,  and  tibe  Pteropod  Theca 
(fig.  618),  all  represented  by  species 
peculiar  to  the  Harlech  grits  of 
that  area.  The  sandstones  of  this 
formation  are  often  rippled,  and 
were  evidently  left  dry  at  low  tides, 
so  that  the  surface  was  dried  by 
the  sun  and  made  to  shrink  and 
present  sun-cracks.  There  are  also 
distinct  impressions  of  raindrops 
on  the  surfaces  of  many  strato. 
Fossils  occur  yet  earlier  in  the 
Harlech  group  of  St.  David's  in  the 
lower  red  shales  that  immediately 
overlie  the  conglomerate  at  the 
base  of  the  Cambrian  formation. 
The  only  forms  yet  found  are 
Lingulella  ferrugmeaf  Salt.,  L. 
prwtcBvaf  Hicks,  Leperditia  Cam- 
brenaia.  Hicks,  and  Diacina  Caer- 
faienaia.  Hicks. 

The  slates  of  Llanberis  and 
Penrhyn  in  Caernarvonshire,  with 
their  associated  sandy  strata,  attain 
a  great  thickness,  sometimes  about 
8,000  feet.  They  are  probably  of 
the  same  age  as  the  Harlech  and 
Barmouth  beds  last  mentioned,  for 
they  may  represent  the  deposits  of 
fine  mud  thrown  down  in  the  same 
sea,  on  the  borders  of  which  the 
sands  above  mentioned  were  ac- 
cumulating. The  Middle  Cambrian 
age  of  at  least  a  portion  of  these 
strata  has  been  determined  by  the 
finding  in  them  of  a  Conocorypke 
{C.  Viola,  Woodw.).  In  South 
Wales  the  beds  of  St.  David's  with 
Lingulella  pass  down  to  a  con- 
glomerate, and  a  similar  indication 
of  a  physical  break  is  found  in 
North  Wales,  according  to  Dr. 
Hicks  and  Professor  Hughes. 
Below  are  rocks  the  age  of  which 
is  disputed  (p.  467). 

laower  Cambriaiif  or  strata 
characterised  by  Olenelhia. — On 
the  flanks  of  Gaer  Caradoc  in 
Shropshire,    Professor     Lapworth 
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has  discovered,  in  beds  known  as 
the  Comley  sandstone,  remains  of 
the  Trilobite  genus  Olenellua  (fig. 
626),  with  several  Brachiopods, 
which  like  it  are  characteristic  of 
the  Oldest  Cambrian.  The  higher 
portions  of  this  sandstone,  however, 
contain  ParadoxideSj  and  must  be 
referred  to  the  Middle  Cambrian. 

Wortli-weBt  Scotland  suc- 
oesslon. — ^In  the  North-western 
Highlands  of  Scotland  are  found 
limestones  of  Upper  Cambrian  age. 
The  relation  of  these  strata  to 
those  above  and  below  them  is 
now  happily  settled. 

Beneath  the  limestone  are 
sandy  shales  and  quartzites  with 
Annelid  tubes,  of  Scdterella 
MaccuUochi,  Salt,  sp.,  resting  on 
and  overlapping  red  sandstone,  grit 
and  conglomerate  (Torridon  sand- 
stone), to  which  a  Cambrian  age 
was  formerly  ascribed,  but  which 
are  now  known  to  be  pre- Cambrian. 

H«cent  discoveries  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  have  shown  that  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
strata  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
(which  were  formerly  ascribed  to 
the  Ordovician,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable thickness)  are  really  of 
Cambrian  age.  The  Durness  lime- 
stone, at  the  top  of  the  series,  con- 
tains a  remarkable  assemblage  of 
fossils,  including  Orthoceras   and 


Maeliirea,  which,  as  pointed  out 
by  Salter,  have  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  fauna  of  the 
CaJciferous  sandstone  of  North 
America.  These  strata  are  probably 
of  the  same  age  as  the  Tremadoc 
— that  is,  they  form  the  top  of  the 
Cambrian  series,  according  to  the 
classification  now  generally  accep- 
ted by  geologists,  and  they  are 
said  in  places  to  attain  a  thickness 
of  1,500  feet.  Below  the  lime- 
stones there  occur  sandy  beds  with 
worm-burrows  (Serpulite  grit  or 
Salterella  grit),  and  argillaceous 
beds  in  which  are  markings  that 
have  been  taken  to  represent  sea- 
weeds, and  these  have  been  called 
the  fucoid  beds.  In  these  'fucoid 
beds '  the  officers  of  the  Geological 
Survey  have  detected  rranaina  of 
several  species  of  OleneUus  (figs. 
627,  628),  and  other  fossils  of  the 
Lowest  Cambrian  zone.  Beneath 
the  fucoid  beds  occur  thick  masses 
of  quartzite  perforated  by  in- 
numerable worm-burrows. 

In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
beneath  the  series  of  Ordovician 
strata,  we  find  at  Girvan  in  Ayr- 
shire beds  of  limestone  containing 
a  somewhat  similar  fauna  to  that  of 
the  Durness  limestone,  underlain 
by  a  remarkable  series  of  rocks  of 
volcanic  origin. 


Dr.  Hicks's  papers  on  the  Cam- 
brian and  Ordovician  strata  have 
already  been  referred  to,  and  Dr. 
Callaway's  and  Professor  Lap- 
worth's  accounts  of  the  Cambrian 
rocks  of  Shropshire  will  be  found 
in  '  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,'  vol. 


xxxiv.,  and  in  the  '  Geol.  Mag./ 
1888  and  1891.  The  discovery  of 
the  Olenellus  fauna  in  the  *  fucoid ' 
beds  of  the  North-west  of  Scotland 
is  described  by  Messrs.  Peach  and 
Home,  'Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.' 
vols,  xlviii.  and  xlix. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

FOREIGN  DEPOSITS  WHICH  ARE   HOMOTAXIAL  WITH   THE   OLDER 
PALiEOZOIC   STRATA   OF   THE   BRITISH   ISLES 

Older  Palaeozoic  strafca  less  altered  than  the  British — Basin  of  Bohemia 
— *  Primordial '  strata  of  Barrande — Stages  D,  E,  F — Older  Palasozoic 
strata  of  Scandinavia — Olenellus  beds — ^Alum  Shales — Limestones 
and  Schists — Russia  and  other  parts  of  Europe — North  America — 
Geographical  distribution  of  life  forms  in  Cambrian  times — Table 
showing  equivalence  of  strata  in  different  areas. 

The  British  representatives  of  the  Older  Paleozoic  rocks, 
though  they  are  of  such  great  thickness,  are  usually  much  altered, 
especially  in  their  lower  portions,  and,  slaty  cleavage  having 
been  developed  in  their  fine-grained  beds,  the  fossils  are  often 
rendered  obscure  or  altogether  obliterated  over  wide  areas.  It  is 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
find  strata  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  geological  series 
as  our  Ordovician  and  Cambrian,  but  with  fossils  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  in  this  country. 

OLDEB  PALMOZOIC  STRATA   OF  EUROPE 


Bolieiiila  and  Central 
Bnrope. — One  of  the  most  inte- 
resting districts  for  the  study  of 
the  Older  Paleozoic  rocks  is 
Bohemia,  where  the  strata  lie  in 
a  basin  upon  the  Archaean  rocks, 
and  are  but  little  altered.  The 
beds  are  crowded  with  fossils  in  the 
most  admirable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  the  able  French  geologist 
Barrande  devoted  his  life  to  the 
collection  and  description  of  these 
ancient  and  remarkable  relics  of  a 
number  of  extinct  faunas. 

Besting  upon  crystalline  and 
metamorphic  rocks  with  unfos- 
siliferous  schist  (the  stage  A  of  Bar- 
rande) we  find  a  series  of  Grey- 
wack^s  (stage  B  of  Barrande)  which 
contain  traces  of  Annelids  and 
Brachiopoda,  and  are  believed  to 
represent  the  Lowest  Cambrian 
(Olenellus  zone).  Upon  these  last 
lie  a  series  of  greenish  slaty  rocks 
800  feet  in  thickness  (stage  C  of 
Barrande)  which  have  yielded  a 
very  rich  fauna,  that  of  the  Middle 
Cambrian.  These  beds  were  re- 
garded by  Barrande  as  containing 
the  oldest  known  fauna,  and  were 


styled  by  him  *  Primordial  beds.* 
These  *  primordial'  strata  are 
covered  by  other  argillaceous,  sandy, 
and  calcareous  beds  (the  stages  D 
and  E  of  Barrande),  D  representing 
the  highest  Cambrian  and  Ordo- 
vician strata  and  E  the  Silurian. 
The~  Older  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Bo- 
hemia, though  so  rich  in  fossils, 
present  many  local  peculiarities, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  correlate 
with  absolute  precision  the  minor 
divisions  of  the  Bohemian  rocks 
with  those  of  our  own  country. 

Barrande  entertained  the  belief 
that  certain  assemblages  of  fossils 
belonging  to  the  older  series  of 
strata  may  sometimes  be  found 
living  on  in  strata  of  younger  age  ; 
and  for  such  assemblages  of  fossils 
he  proposed  the  name  of  *  colonies.' 
Professor  Lapworth,  Mr.  Marr,  and 
other  geologists  have  shown  that 
Barrande's  so-called  *  colonies  *  are 
portions  of  older  strata  faulted  in 
among  newer  beds. 

Scandinavia. — The  Older 
Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Sweden  cover  a 
considerable  area,  and,  though  of 
insignificant  thickness  in  compari- 
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son  with  our  British  strata  of  the 
same  age,  they  agree  much  more 
closely  with  our  own  aeries,  both  in 
the  sequence  of  beds  and  the 
types  of  fossils  represented,  than  do 
the  strata  of  the  same  age  in 
Bohemia.  The  base  of  the  series 
is  formed  by  thick  masses  of  fel- 
spathic  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
containing  very  few  fossils  except 
obscure  and  doubtful  impressions 
of  plants.  These  strata,  which  are 
called  'Fucoid  Sandstones,'  *Eo- 
phyton  Sandstones,'  and  '  Sparag- 
mites,'  probably  represent,  in  their 
lower  part  at  least,  the  Torridon 
sandstone,  but  at  their  summit 
we  find  sandy  beds  containing 
the  Olenellus  or  Lower  Cambrian 
fauna.  The  thin  argillaceous 
strata  known  as  Alum  shales, 
which  overlie  these  sands,  contain 
in  their  lower  portion  the  Pa/ra- 
doxides  fauna,  and  in  their  upper 
portion  the  Olenvs  fauna;  the 
highest  zone  of  the  Cambrian  is 
represented  by  beds  with  Dictyo- 
grapaus.  The  Ordovician  is  repre- 
sented in  Scandinavia  by  lime- 
stones containing  Orthoceras  and 
Cystoideaf  covered  by  shales  with 
graptolites   and   TrinucleuSj  with 


many  characteristic  Trilobites  of 
the  Arenig,  Llandovery,  and  Bala 
groups.  The  Silurian  of  Scandi- 
navia is  represented  by  beds  of 
limestone  containing  PentameruSt 
and  many  May-Hill  and  Wenlock 
types,  covered  by  a  conglomerate 
and  nodular  limestone  with  Ludlow 
fossils. 

Li  the  Baltic  Provinces  and 
North  Germany  occur  a  series  of 
strata  which^can  be  fairly  well  paral- 
leled with  those  of  Scandinavia. 
At  the  top  of  the  Cambrian,  we  find 
in  Russia  a  bed  of  glauconite  sand 
which,  though  only  a  few  feet  thick, 
contains  a  very  interesting  as- 
semblage of  fossils,  including  the 
'conodonts,'  formerly  thought  to 
be  teeth  of  fishes,  but  now  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  annelids, 
and  the  internal  casts  of  many 
species  of  foraminifera. 

Otber  Parts  of  Bnrppe. — 
Li  the  Ardennes,  in  Normandy  and 
Briiitany,  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  and  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  we  also  find  many  very 
interesting  developments  of  the 
Cambrian,  Ordovician,  and  Silurian 
rocks. 


OLDEB  PALEOZOIC  STRATA   OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


Vorth.    America. — Li    the 

North  American  continent  the 
Lowest  Cambrian  is  represented 
by  shales,  quartzites,  and  lime- 
stones containing  the  Olenellus 
fauna  (the  Georgia  beds  of  the 
United  States  geologists).  The 
Middle  Cambrian  or  Paradoxidea 
beds  consist  of  slaty  beds  2,000 
feet  thick,  well  exposed  in  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and 
various  localities  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  vast  masses  of 
'Potsdam  sandstone,'  6,000  feet 
thick,  above  these,  belong  to  the 
highest  Cambrian  or  Olenus  beds 
above  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  The 
Calciferous  sandstone,  which  in 
part  at  least  may  represent  the 
Upper  Cambrian,  has  a  fauna 
strikingly  like  that  of  our  Dur- 
ness and  Girvan  limestones.  The 
divisions,  known  as  the  Chazy 
limestones,  Trenton  limestones, 
Utica  shales,  and  the  Hudson 
Biver  and  Cincinnati  groups,  are 


on  the  same  general  horizon  as  our 
Arenig,  Llandeilo,  and  Bala  groups, 
while  the  Clinton  and  Medina  sand- 
stones represent  our  May-Hill 
beds,  the  Niagara  limestone  con- 
tains similar  fossils  to  our  Wenlock, 
and  the  Waterlime  and  Onondaga 
salt  groups  agree  generally  with 
our  Ludlow  beds.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  these  several 
divisions  present  remarkable  dif- 
ferences in  mineral  characters  and 
fossils. 

If  we  compare  the  fossils  of 
the  Older  Palaeozoic  strata  in  the 
British  Islands  with  those  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  Bohemia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  those  of  the  North 
American  continent  on  the  other, 
we  shall  find  that,  while  the 
same  or  similar  genera  are  repre- 
sented in  the  several  divisions,  the 
actual  species  in  these  several 
areas  are  often  distinct.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  at  this  the  earliest  period 
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of  the  earth's  history  of  which  we  forms  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
haye  records  of  the  marine  life,  a  vails  at  the  present  day  must  have 
geographical  distribution  of    life-       already  existed. 

The  general  parallelism  of  the  deposits  in  the  four  typical  areas 
in  which  the  Older  Palsdozoic  rocks  have  been  best  studied 
illustrated  in  the  following  table :  — 
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A  very  accurate  account  of  the 
foreign  strata  of  Older  Palaeozoic 
age  is  given  in  De  Kayser  and 
Lake's  '  Text-book  of  Comparative 
Geology.'  The  whole  of  the  foreign 
representatives  of  the  lowest  Cam- 


brian or  Olenellus  beds  have  been 
described,  and  their  fossils  figured, 
by|the  Director  of  the  United  States' 
Geological  Survey,  Mr.  C.  Walcott. 
10th  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey, 
(1890). 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

SEDIMENTARY  BOCKS   OF  PBE-OAMBBIAN   AGE 

Existence  of  stratified  and  other  Rock-masses  underlying  the  Older 
Palaeozoic  Deposits — Rocks  of  both  Igneous  and  Aqueous  Origin — 
Obscure  Traces  of  Fossilsw-Thickness  and  Extent  of  pre-Cambrian 
Rocks — ^pre-Cambrian  strata  of  the  British  Isles — Pebidian — Arvonian 
— Dimetian — Fundamental  Gneiss,  or  Lewisian  —  Caledonian,  or  Dal- 
radian— Mai  vemian — Mon  ian  — Uric«nian — Longmyndian — The  Tor- 
ridon  Sandstone,  or  Torridonian^-Pre-Cambrian  of  Europe  and  North 
America — Huronian — Laurentian,  Upper  and  Lower — Algonkian  and 
Archaean — Pre-Cambrian  of  India — Traces  of  Fossils  in  pre-Cambrian 
Rocks. 

With  the  disappearance  of  well-marked  and  clearly  recognis- 
able assemblages  of  fossils,  the  work  of  making  out  a  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  sedimentary  formations  comes  to  an  end. 
Nevertheless  the  geologist  is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
beneath  the  rocks  containing  the  oldest  Cambrian  fauna  there 
lie  many  others — some  evidently  of  aqueous  origin,  others  no 
less  clearly  of  igneous  origin — nearly  all  showing  traces  of 
having  undergone  great  alterations.  From  the  circumstance 
that  these  rocks  contain  only  imperfect,  doubtful,  or  fragmentary 
remains  of  fossils,  or  none  at  all,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable 
to  arrange  them  in  a  definite  chronological  sequence. 

Although  the  Cambrian  fauna  is  the  oldest  assemblage  of 
marine  forms  of  life  which  has  been  discovered  by  geologists  in  the 
earth's  crust,  yet  there  are  enormous  thicknesses  of  rocks  under- 
lying the  beds  containing  the  Cambrian  fossils  that  are  certainly 
of  sedimentary  origin  and  of  greater  age,  and  in  these  we 
some  day  hope  to  find  definite  traces  of  earlier  forms  of  life. 
The  pre-Cambrian  strata  are  often  many  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness,  and  include  varieties  of  arenaceous,  argillaceous, 
calcareous,  ferruginous,  and  other  deposits  similar  to  those  which 
make  up  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  these  being 
more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rock  masses  of  a  highly  crystalline  character.  If  we  examine 
the  map  of  the  world  compiled  by  Marcou  to  illustrate  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  geological  formations  in  the  land  areas 
of  the  globe,  it  will  be  found  that  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
pre-Cambrian  strata  are  nearly  equal  to  those  covered  by  all  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cainozoic  age. 

That  the  Cambrian  fauna  does  not  represent  the  beginning 
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of  life  upon  the  globe  all  biologists  and  geologists  must  agree. 
Thafc  fauna  contains  representatives  of  all  the  great  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom  except  the  Vertebrates ;  and  two  of  the 
higher  groups  of  the  Invertebrata — the  Crustacea  and  Cepha- 
lopoda— are  represented  in  the  Cambrian  fauna  by  forms  of 
complex  organisation.  If  there  has  been  a  gradusJ  evolution 
and  progression  of  life-forms  in  the  past,  it  has  been  argued  by 
many  palsBontologists  that  the  periods  during  which  life  existed 
upon  the  globe  before  the  dawn  of  the  Cambrian  period  must  at 
least  equal  that  which  has  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Cambrian  and  the  present  day. 

The  fact  that  the  pre-Cambrian  strata  contain  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  graphite  has  offcen  been  adduced  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  plants  and  animals  must  have  existed 
in  those  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  which  have  as  yet 
yielded  no  distinct  relics  of  these  ancient  forms  of  life  in  the 
shape  of  fossils.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  nearly  all  the  calcareous 
and  carbonaceous  rocks  found  associated  with  the  fossiliferous 
strata  owe  their  origin  to  animal-  and  plant -life ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  both  calcium  carbonate  and  carbon  in  the 
form  of  graphite  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  the  operation 
of  purely  chemical  and  inorganic  agencies. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  great  value  of  palsBonto- 
logical  evidence  to  the  geologist  than  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
found  impossible — in  the  absence  of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
fossils — to  bring  into  any  kind  of  correlation  the  various  deposits 
underlying  Cambrian  strata.  Hence  all  designations  applied  to 
such  pre-Cambrian  deposits  have  a  purely  local  value. 

Various  names  have  been  proposed  for  those  rocks  which 
clearly  underlie  the  Cambrian,  and  are,  therefore,  older  than 
that  system  of  strata.  The  older  writers  spoke  of  them  as 
Primary  or  Azoic  rocks,  but  when  the  discovery  of  Eozoon  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  life-forms  during  these  earlier  periods 
they  were  called  Eozoic.  In  more  recent  times  the  names  pre- 
Cambrian  and  Archaean  have  been  generally  applied  to  them, 
though  the  latter  term,  as  we  shall  see,  is  now  often  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense. 

We  will  first  consider  the  terms  applied  to  these  pre-Cambrian 
strata  in  the  British  Islands,  and  then  proceed  to  discuss  the 
nomenclature  of  homotaxial  rocks  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

The    Cambrian    rocks    of    the  neons  rocks — plutonic  and  volcanic. 
British  Isles  are  underlain  not  only  It  is  usual  to  term  all  rocks  be- 
by  great  thicknesses  of  sedimen-  neath  the  Cambrian  by  the  names 
tary  rocks  without  recognisable  fos-  of  pre-Cambrian  and  ArchsBan. 
sils,  but  by  metamorphic  and  ig-  The  discrepancy  of  opinion  re- 
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garding  the  geological  stmctare  of 
ihe  North-west  Highlands,  men- 
tioned on  p.  428,  wlQ  prepare  the 
student  for  similar  diversities  of 
opinion  regarding  the  age  of  the 
rocks  whi(^  underlie  the  fossilife- 
rous  Lower  Cambrian  of  Wales  and 
the  equivalent  formations  else- 
where. The  Geological  Survey  con- 
sider that  there  is  no  break  preseht, 
and  that  the  volcanic  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks  underlying  the  f  ossili- 
ferous  strata  are  really  part  of  one 
great  Cambrian  series. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  other 
geologists  consider  that  they  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  state  that 
there  is  a  great  break  at  the  base 
of  the  fossiliferous  series^  a  con- 
glomerate existing  there  which 
contains  the  products  of  the  de- 
nudation of  two,  if  not  three,  more 
ancient  groups  of  rocks.  One  of 
these  lower  groups  was  volcanic, 
and  the  other  and  older  was  meta- 
morphic.  They  (with  a  third,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hicks)  are  included 
under  the  term  pre- Cambrian,  but 
their  relations  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can pre- Cambrian  rocks  and  simi- 
lar formations  in  other  areas  are  not 
determinable. 

Dr.  Hicks's  researches  in  the 
St.  David's  area  tend  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  vast  thickness  of  unfossili- 
f erous  rocks  beneath  the  Cambrian 
conglomerate,  which  he  groups  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  Pebidian. — A  volcanic 
series,  msbde  up  of  ejectamenta, 
more  or  less  stratified,  alternating 
Svith  schistose,  metamorphosed 
clays,  and  sandstones.  Spherulitic 
felstone,  greenish  and  purplish 
felspathic  breccias,  silvery-white 
schists,  purple  shales,  light- 
green  clay  slates,  greenish,  red- 
dish, and  purplish  indurated  ashes, 
often  conglomeratic,  are  found, 
and  also  contemporaneous  rhyo- 
lytic  lavas  in  the  form  of  felstone. 
The  upper  beds  are  red  and  purple 
ashy  schists.  The  Pebidian  series 
rests  unconformably  on  the  next 
group,  and  has  a  different  structure 
from  tiie  overlying  Cambrian,  to  the 
basal  conglomerate  of  which  it  con- 
tributes pebbles.  The  upper  rocks 
are  mostly  basic  in  character. 

2.  Th^  Arvonian  consists   of 


breccias,  halleflintas,  quartz  fel- 
sites,  and  of  rhyolites.  Dr.  Hicks 
states  that  this  series  rests  uncon- 
formably on  the  underlying  Dime- 
tian.  Some  authors,  who  accept 
the  Dimetian  and  Pebidian  forma- 
tions of  Dr.  Hicks,  find  themselves 
unable  to  recognise  his  Arvonian 
as  a  distinct  formation. 

8.  The  Dimetian. — These  low 
est  rocks,  the  base  of  which  has 
not  been  seen,  form  an  anticlinal 
axis,  flanked  by  the  Pebidian,  and 
partJy  by  unaltered  Cambrian 
strata.  The  Dimetian  rocks  are 
quartz  porphyries,  often  with  doubly 
pyramidal  and  sub-angular  pheno- 
crysts  of  quartz,  and  crystals  of  fel- 
spar, in  a  matrix  of  grey  or  green 
felspathic  material.  Fine-grained 
quartz  -  felsites,  ashy,  shale-like 
rocks,  with  more  or  less  distinct 
lines  of  lamination,  occur,  and  com- 
pact granitoid  rocks,  without  mica, 
and  with  quartz  in  excess  over  the 
orthoclase  felspar.  Granitoid  gneiss, 
with  quartziferous  breccias  and 
schists,  and  quartzites  are  present. 
These  rocks  contribute  to  the  con- 
glomerate at  the  base  of  the  Cam- 
brian, and  were  metamorphosed 
before  their  denudation  occurred. 

Professor  Bonney  has  shown 
that  a  quartz-felsite,  or  ancient 
igneous  flow,  closely  resembling 
more  modem  rhyolites,  underlies 
the  Cambrian  conglomerate  in 
North-west  Caernarvonshire.  And 
both  he  and  Dr.  Hicks  have  proved 
the  occurrence  of  a  pre-Cambrian 
series  in  Anglesea  greatly  resem- 
bling that  of  South  Wales. 

The  oldest  rock  in  Scotland  is 
that  called  by  Sir  B.  Mnrchison 
'  the  fundamental  gneiss,'  which  is 
found  in  the  north-west  of  Ross- 
shire  and  in  Sutherlandshire, 
and  forms  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  adjoining  island  of  the 
Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides.  It  has  a 
strike  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
metamorphic  strata  of  the  Gram- 
pians. On  this  fundamental,  He- 
bridean  or  Lewisian  gneiss,  in  parts 
of  the  Western  Highlands,  rocks 
of  doubtful  age  rest  unconform- 
ably. These  rocks  have  been  called 
Caledonian  by  Dr.  Callaway,  and 
Pahradian  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 
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The  central  axis  of  the  Mal- 
Yem  chain  consists  of  homblendic 
gneiroes  and  contorted  schists,  on 
which  rest,  unconformably,  sand- 
stones of  Cambrian  age.  Many 
years  since,  Dr.  HoU  noted  these 
rocks  as  being  of  pre- Cambrian 
age,  and  later  anthers  have  called 
them  Malvemian. 

Professor  Blake  considers  that 
these  older  rocks  of  Anglesea,  vdth 
some  fossiliferons  strata  referred 
by  other  geologists  to  the  Older 
PalflBozoic,  constitate  a  great  pre- 
Cambrian  system  which  he  calls 
the  Monian.  Dr.  Callaway  thinks 
that  the  patches  of  ancient  rhyo- 
litic  lavas  and  other  igneons  masses 
about  the  Wrekin  and  adjoining 
districts  in  Shropshire  are  of  pre- 
Cambrian  age  and  constitate  a 
system  which  he  proposes  to  call 
the  Uriconian.  The  great  mass  of 
slates  and  slaty  flagstones,  con- 
stituting the  mountainous  tract  of 
the  Longmynd  in  Shropshire, 
which  was  formerly  considered  as 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  Cambrian, 
is  now  recognised  as  being  of  pre- 
Cambrian  age,  and  has  been  called 
by  Dr.  Callaway  the  Longmyndian. 
In  the  absence  of  fossils  in  these 
various  formations  the  task  of  cor- 
relating the  Lewisian,  Dimetian, 
Caledonian,  or  Dalradian,  the  Ar- 
vonian,  Pebidian,  Monian,  Uri- 
conian, and  Longmyndian  series,  is 
a  hopeless  one.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  if  among  these  systems 
there  are  not  some  metamorphosed 
rocks  of  Palaeozoic  age. 

The  Torridon  Sandstone  or 
Torridonian. — This  great  system 
of  strata,  occurring  in  the  North- 
West  of  Scotland  and  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  was 
first  described  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch 
in  1819 ;  he  showed,  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Murchison  and 
Sedgwick,  that  it  is  distinct  from 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Scotland, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and 
that  it  underlies  the  strata  contain- 
ing what  are  now  known  to  be  Cam- 
brian fossils.  The  Torridon  strata 
now  occupy  a  comparatively  small 
area,  but  tiie  patches  which  have  es- 
caped denudation  are  evidently  por- 
tions of  what  was  once  a  great  and 
widely  spread  system  of  strata.  The 


rocks  show  but  little  signs  of  altera- 
tion, and  consist  of  strata  of  white, 
pink,  and  purplish-red  sandstones, 
often  containing  pebbles  an\cl  pass- 
ing into  conglomerates.  Both 
in  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  series,  bands  of  dark  grey 
argillaceous  rocks  are  found  which 
have  yielded  what  appear  to  be 
tracks  and  burrows  of  Annelids, 
but,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  more 
definite  traces  of  organisms.  The 
thickness  of  this  series  of  unaltered 
strata  is  estimated  by  the  Geological 
Survey  to  be  no  less  than  8,000  to 
10,000  feet,  and  that  they  are  older 
than  the  Cambrian  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  strata  containing  the 
characteristic  oldest  Cambrian 
fauna,  with  a  number  of  species 
of  Olenellu8j  are  found  uncon- 
formably overlying  them.  That  an 
enormous  period  of  time  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  deposition  of 
the  great  mass  of  unaltered  Torri- 
donian strata  and  the  overlying 
Cambrian  is  shown  by  the  great 
unconformity  and  overlap  existing 
between  them,  the  Cambrian  strata 
being  found  lying  on  every  portion 
of  the  Torridonian  series,  and  pass- 
ing transgressively  from  it  to  the 
Archsean  or  fundamental  gneiss. 

The  general  relations  to  one 
another  of  these  oldest  rocks  of  the 
British  Islands  is  shown  in  the  sec- 
tions on  the  next  page  (figs.  629-81). 

Buropean  pre-Cambrlan 
Fdrmatloiis. — On  the  Continent 
of  Europe  it  was  the  custom — as  in 
this  country — until  comparatively 
recent  years,  to  group  all  strata  of 
clearly  sedimentary  origin  with  the 
Cambrian,  and  to  restrict  the  names 

g re-Cambrian  and  ArchsBan  to 
ighly  crystalline  rocks.  But  it  is 
now  clearly  recognised  that  in  such 
deposits  as  the  f  elspathic  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  of  Brittany,  the 
Obermittweida  conglomerates  and 
similar  deposits  of  Central  Germany, 
and  analogous  strata  in  Scandi- 
navia, we  have  masses  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  often  of  great  thick- 
ness, containing  only  very  obscure 
traces  of  organisms  and  underlying 
the  whole  series  of  PalsBozoic  rocks ; 
yet  these  strata  lie  on,  and  are 
evidently  younger  than,  the  great 
masses  of    granite,  gneisses,  and 
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schists—pebbles  and  fragments  of 
which  are  frequently  included  in 
the  stratified  masses. 

American  pre-Cambrian 
Formations.  —  In  the  North 
American  Continent  the  first  at- 
tempts to  classify  the  pre-Cambrian 
deposits  were  made  by  Sir  William 
Logan  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Canadian  Gleological  Survey.  These 


iiiolude  fragments  of  a  great  series 
of  crystalline  rocks,  granites, 
gneisses,  and  schists. 

Huronicm  aeries. — The  strata 
called  Huronian  by  Sir  W.  Logan 
consist  chiefly  of  a  quartzite  with 
great  masses  of  greenish  chloritio 
slate.  Limestones  are  rare  in  this 
series,  but  one  band  of  800  feet 
in  tiliickness  has  been  traced  for 
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Fig.  629. 
Queenaig  (2,673  feet) 
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Section  near  Inchuadamff,  Sutherland  (after  Murchison). 
1.  Fundamental  or  Lewiaian  gneiss  of  Marcblson  (Archaean). 
3.  Torridon  Sandstone  resting  unconformably  on  1. 
3'.  Quartzite  of  Cambrian  age  resting  unconformably  upon  3. 
3.  Metamorphosed  rocks  (Caledonian  of  Callaway,  Dalradian  of  Geikie),  thrown 
by  the  action  of  g^reat  reversed  foults  over  1,  3,  and  3'. 

Fig.  630. 


J  £  3  3"^  3' 

Section  across  Suilvein  and  Beinn  More,  Sutherland. 

1.  Fundamental  or  Lewiaian  gneiss  of  Murohison  (Arohasan). 

3.  Torridon  sandstones  resting  unconformably  on  1. 

3.  (^uartzites  and  (8a)  limestones  full  of  annelid  burrows,  and  containing  a 

rich  Cambrian  fauna. 
36.  Metamorphosed  rocks,  gneisses  and  schists  (the  Caledonian  of  Callaway 

and  Dalradian  of  Geikie)  faulted  over  the  Cambrian,  Torridonian,  and 

Archaean  rocks. 

Fig.  631. 


The  same  sections  as  interpreted  by  Nicol  and  Lapworth. 
a.  Fundamental  Gneiss.       b.  Torridonian.       c.  Cambrian.       d.  Upper  Gneiss 
forced  over  the  older  rocks  by  great  reversed  faults  (thrusts)  o,  o,  o,  o. 
e.  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


observers  recognised  the  fact  that 
beneath  the  PalsBozoic  rocks  of 
Canada  there  occur  series  of  com- 
paratively unaltered  sedimentary 
deposits  without  fossils,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Huronian, 
and   that   these    rest    upon   And 


considerable  distances  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Huron.  No  organic  re- 
mains have  yet  been  found  in  any 
of  the  beds,  which  are  about  18,000 
feet  thick,  and  rest  unconformably 
on  the  Laurentian  rocks. 

Laurentian    group.  —  Under. 
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lying  the  Hnronian,  northward  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  a 
vast  series  of  crystalline  rocks  of 
gneiss,  mica- schist,  quartzite,  and 
Umestone,  more  than  80,000  feet  in 
thickness,  which  have  been  called 
Lanrentian,  and  which  are  abready 
known  to  occupy  an  area  of  about 
200,000  square  miles.  They  had 
undergone  great  disturbing  move- 
ments before  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone and  the  other '  primordial '  or 
Cambrian  rocks  were  formed.  The 
newer  portion  of  the  Laurentian 
series  is  unconformable  to  the  older. 

Upper  Laurentian,  Norian, 
or  Labrador  series. — The  Upper 
Group,  more  than  10,000  feet  thick, 
consists  of  metamorphic  crystalline 
rocks  in  which  no  oi^anic  remains 
have  yet  been  found.  They  consist 
of  gneisses  and  granitoid  rocks  with 
Labradorite  and  Anorthite  felspars. 
There  are  also  crystalline  limestones 
and  quartzites.  These  felspathic 
rocks  sometimes  form  mountain 
masses  almost  without  any  admix- 
ture of  other  minerals ;  but  at  other 
times  they  include  augite,  horn- 
blende, and  hypersthene.  The  iri- 
descent felspar,  Labradorite,  is 
found  in  Labrador.  These  rocks 
cover  a  great  area  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 

Lower  Laurentian. — This  for- 
mation, about  20,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, is,  as  before  stated,  uncon- 
formable to  that  last  mentioned; 
it  consists  in  great  part  of  massive 
gneiss  of  a  reddish  tint  with  ortho- 
clase  felspar.  Beds  of  nearly  pure 
quartzite,  from  400  to  600  feet  thick, 
occur  in  some  places.  Homblendic 
and  micaceous  schists  are  often 
interstrati£ed,  and  beds  of  lime- 
stone usually  crystalline.  Beds  of 
graphite  (plumbago)  also  occur,  and 
it  has  naturally  been  conjectured 
that  this  pure  carbon  may  have 
been  of  organic  origin  before  it 
underwent  metamorphism. 

There  are  several  of  these  lime- 
stones which  have  been  traced  to 
great  distances,  and  one  of  them  is 
from  700  to  1,600  feet  thick.  In 
the  most  massive  of  them  Sir  W. 
Logan  observed  in  1859  what  he 
considered  to  be  an  organic  body. 
It  had  been  obtained  the  year 
before  by  Mr.  J.  McCuUoch  at  the 


Grand  Calumet  on  the  river  Ottawa. 
This  supposed  fossil,  to  which  ihe 
name  of  Bozoon  canadense,  Daws., 
was  given,  has  now,  however,  been 
shown  to  be  of  inorganic  origin 
(see  p.  74). 

The  geologists  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  especially 
the  late  Professor  R.  D.  Irving  smd 
Mr.  C.  R.  van  Hise,  have  by  their 
studies  thrown  much  new  light  on 
the  nature  and  classification  of  the 
pre-Cambrian  rocks.  They  recog- 
nise that  under  the  Cambrian 
strata  of  the  North  American 
continent  two  great  series  of  rocks, 
each  many  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness  and  covering  vast  areas, 
may  be  traced.  The  older  series 
consist  of  highly  crystalline  rocks, 
granites  and  norites,  gneisses  and 
schists,  with  occasional  crystalline 
limestones  and  beds  of  graphite, 
and  it  is  to  these  highly  crystalline 
rocks  that  the  American  geologists 
prox>ose  to  restrict  the  term 
Archeean.  Between  the  Cambrian 
and  the  Archaaan  there  exist  vast 
thicknesses  of  strata,  sometimes  but 
little  altered,  at  other  times  dis- 
playing clear  evidence  of  con- 
siderable metamorphic  action,  and 
only  exhibiting  few  and  almost  in- 
determinable traces  of  organisms. 
These  strata  the  American  geolo- 
gists propose  to  call  Aigonkian, 
and  as  alternative  names  they  have 
proposed  *  Eparchian  '  (lying  on  the 
Archaaan),  *  Agnotozoic  *  (containing 
unknown  forms  of  life),  and  *  Pro- 
terozoic'  (containing  the  earliest 
forms  of  life).  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  term  Proterozoic 
has  been  already  applied  by  Pro- 
fessor Lapworth  to  the  faunas  which 
we  have  called  the  Older  PalaBozoic. 

Among  the  Aigonkian  groups  of 
strata,  the  United  States  geologists 
include  the  Huronian  of  Logan 
and  a  series  of  strata  which,  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  appear  to  lie 
unconformably  upon  the  Huronian, 
and  have  been  called  the  Keweena- 
wan;  other  groups  which  ap- 
parently underlie  the  Huronian 
have  received  the  not  very  eu- 
phonious names  of  Animike,  Kee- 
watin,  and  Coutchiking ;  and  simi- 
lar terms  have  been  applied  to 
locally  developed  pre-Cambrian  de- 
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posits  in  other  paj:ts  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

The  relics  of  living  beings  in 
the  pre-Cambrian  stratified  rocks 
(Algonkian  or  Agnotozoic  of  Ameri- 
can authors)  are  of  •  very  frag- 
mentary and  often  doubtful  charac- 
ter. Besides  the  obscure  annelid 
markings  found  in  our  own  Torri- 
donian  fragments,  fossils  doubtfully 
referred  by  Walcott  to  Lingula, 
Discina,  HyoUthes,  and  Stromato- 
pora,  with  traces  of  Trilobites,  have 
been  found  in  pre-Cambrian  strata 
of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado. In  Minnesota  a  Lingula- 
like  shell  has  been  found  in  beds  of 
similar  age,  and  tracks  of  organic 
origin,  with  other  obscure  indica- 
tions of  living  beings,  have  been 
found  in  pre-Cambrian  strata  near 
Lake  Superior  and  in  Newfoundland. 

In  India,  geologists  have  given 
the  names  of  the  Gwalior  system, 
the  Dh^rw^r  system,  the  Bij^war 
svstem,  the  Ardvalli  system,  the 
Cfuddapah  system,  and  the  older 
Vindhyan  system  to  masses  of  more 
or  less  altered  beds,  containing 
scarcely  any  traces  of  organisms, 
which  in  some  cases  can  be  shown 
to  underlie  the  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

Noetling  has  recently  described 


a  series  of  strata  as  underlying  beds 
containing  Olenellus  in  North- 
West  India.  He  confirms  the  con- 
clusions of  Waagen  that  this  series 
of  strata,  containing  fossils,  named 
by  the  latter  as  Neobohts  Warthi, 
N.  Wynnei  and  Hyolithus  Wynnei 
with  Stenothecaf  and  various  re- 
mains of  Annelida,  is  really  of  older 
age  than  the  Lowest  Cambrian  with 
Olenellus.  If  these  conclusions  be 
substantiated,  we  have  probably  in- 
dications in  this  district  of  a  new 
system  of  fossiliferous  strata  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  Cambrian. 
In  Brittany,  Barrois  and  Cayeux 
have  described  the  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of  that  county  as  containing 
great  numbers  of  shells  of  Badio- 
larians,  Foraminifera,  and  Sponges. 
If  the  oi^anisms  they  have  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  these 
groups  are  rightly  referred  to  those 
three  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, it  is  remarkable  that  the  oldest 
Protozoa  and  Sponges  were  of 
much  smaller  dimensions  than  those 
of  the  Paladozoie  and  overlying 
rocks.  Future  discoveries  may,  it 
is  hoped,  lift  the  veil  of  mystery 
which  still  envelopes  the  life-history 
of  the  oldest  known  sedimentary 
rocks  of  the  earth's  crust. 


The  pre-Cambrian  strata  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  found  de- 
scribed in  detail,  and  their  relations 
discussed,  in  Papers  in  the  *  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc'  by  Dr.  Hicks,  Dr. 
Callaway,  and  Professor  Blake. 
The  relations  of  the  Cambrian  and 
pre-Cambrian  strata  of  the  North- 
west of  Scotland  to  one  another 
were  long  the  subject  of  controversy, 
and  papers  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  same  journal  by  Sir 
B.  Murchison,  Prof.  Nicol,  Sir  A. 


Geikie,  Sir  A.  Bamsay,  Prof.  Hark- 
ness,  Dr.  Hicks,  Dr.  Callaway,  Prof. 
Bonney,  Messrs.  Peach  and  Home. 
For  a  summary  of  the  various 
opinions  put  forward  by  different 
authors  the  student  is  referred  to 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Hudleston,  *  Proc. 
Geol.  Assoc.,'  1878,  and  to  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Geological  Section  of 
the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen, 
1885.  See  also  Prof.  Lapworth's 
'  Secret  of  the  Highlands,'  *  Geol. 
Mag.,'  1888. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

GENERAL   REVIEW  OF   THE   SUCCESSION  AND   CHARACTERS  OF 

THE   SEDIMENTARY   ROCKS 

Fossils  not  fonnd  uniformly  distribnted  in  Sedimentary  Formations — 
Imperfection  of  our  Knowledge  of  Freshwater  and  Terrestrial  Con- 
ditions during  past  Geological  Times — Existence  of  Organisms  before 
Cambrian  Times — Illustrations  of  the  great  Imperfection  of  the 
Geological  Record — '  Time-ratios '  of  the  Geological  Eras — Date  of 
Appearance  of  different  Forms  of  Life  as  modified  by  new  Discoveries 
of  Fossils — General  Order  in  which  Life-forms  have  appeared  upon 
the  Earth — Groups  of  Animals  and  Plants  which  have  predominated 
in  successive  Periods — Synthetic  Types — Specialised  Types — Per- 
sistent Types — Sunmiory  of  Paleeontological  History — Table  of  Fos- 
siliferons  Sedimentary  Formations. 

Variations  In  tbe  irmnber  of  Fossils  found  In  different 
Formations. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  chapters  that 
as  we  go  backwards  in  time  the  records  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  both  in  the  earth's  crust  and  in  the  animals 
and  plants  which  have  inhabited  it,  become  more  and  more 
fragmentary  and  obscure.  In  this  respect  the  history  of  the  earth 
resembles  that  of  the  human  race. 

Marine  Strata  more  frequently  preserved  tban  Fresb- 
water  or  Terrestrial  Beposlts. — The  Oainozoic  strata  include 
deposits  of  marine,  freshwater,  and  terrestrial  origin,  and  the 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  existed  while  these  strata 
were  being  deposited  are  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  those 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  case  of  the  plants  and  Invertebrata, 
most  of  the  Oainozoic  fossils  can  be  referred  to  existing  genera. 
The  Vertebrata  of  the  Oainozoic,  however,  differ  greatly  from 
existing  forms,  and  the  fEuiiher  we  go  back  in  the  Tertiary  series, 
the  more  remarkable  and  anomeJous  are  the  forms  of  mam- 
malian and  reptilian  life  which  are  found  in  the  strata,  while 
the  actual  proportion  of  invertebrate  forms  still  living  steadily 
diminishes.  But  while  it  is  true  that  the  yoimger  strata  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  much  more  highly  fossiliferous  than  the  older 
ones,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Formations  con- 
taining beds  of  limestone,  like  the  Oarboniferous  and  Jurassic, 
may  yield  many  more  fossils  than  those  in  which  calcareous 
beds  are  wanting.  It  can  be  shown,  in  innumerable  cases,  that 
strata  which  must  once  have  been  crowded  with  fossils  now 
exhibit  only  few  and  obscure  traces  of  organisms. 

Between  the  Tertiary  and  Oretaceous  strata  we  have  evidence 
of  a  very  great  break ;  for  in  the  Oretaceous  system  almost 
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every  one  of  the  Tertiary  species  is  seen  to  be  absent,  and 
in  the  place  of  the  fanailiar  types  of  plants  and  animals  we  find 
wonderful  assemblages  of  strange  and  curious  forms.  In  the 
Jurassic  and  the  Triassic  almost  all  the  forms  that  inhabited  the 
seas  are  different  from  those  of  the  Cretaceous  and  from  one 
another.  Although  the  Mesozoic  systems  contain  some  inter- 
calated strata  of  freshwater  origin,  yet  only  few  and  imperfect 
traces  of  the  terrestrial  life  of  those  vast  periods  remain  for  our 
study. 

The  Newer- Palaeozoic  rocks  still  exhibit  alternations  of 
marine  and  freshwater  strata ;  but  the  marine  faunas  and  floras 
are  far  better  known  than  the  freshwater  one.      In  the  Coal-  | 

measures  we  are  presented  with  the  earliest  important  record  of 
a  terrestrial  flora.  When  we  reach  the  Older- Palaeozoic  rocks, 
all  relics  of  freshwater  and  terrestrial  life  are  wanting,  though 
marine  forms  of  life  are  well  represented.  In  passing  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Ordovician,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Cambrian, 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  marine  tjpes  rapidly  diminish, 
though  in  the  earliest  of  the  Cambrian  faunas  all  the  great 
groups  of  invertebrate  life  are  still  represented.  The  terrestrial 
flora  of  Older  Palaeozoic  times  is  practically  unknown  to  us. 

Bxifltenoe  of  livingr  Belngrs  before  tbe  Cambrian  Period. 
The  pre -Cambrian  stratified  rocks  include  masses  of  sedi- 
ments, which  may  not  improbably  rival  in  thickness  the  whole 
of  the  fossiliferous  formations.  Yet  the  only  forms  of  life  as 
yet  detected  in  them  are  a  number  of  very  minute  Protozoa 
(Eadiolarians  and  Foraminifera),  with  some  Brachiopoda  and 
Pteropoda  and  obscure  tracks  and  markings,  indicative  of  the 
existence  of  other  forms  of  life,  but  not  sufliciently  definite  to 
reveal  the  real  nature  and  character  of  the  organisms.  Judging 
from  the  nature  and  degree  of  development  of  the  oldest  known 
Cambrian  fossils,  periods  of  time  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  first  appearance  of  life  on  the  globe  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Cambrian  Epoch,  at  least  as  vast  as  those  which  separate 
the  Cambrian  fauna  from  that  of  the  present  day. 

Zmperfeotion  of  tbe  Geologloal  Record. — We  have  seen 
that  the  series  of  stratified  rocks  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
containing  a  complete  and  unbroken  series  of  records  of  the 
earth's  past  history.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  gaps  in  the 
succession  of  strata  must  represent  periods  of  time  of  vaster 
duration  than  those  represented  by  the  thickest  masses  of  strata 
themselves. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Eoberts  has  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
fact  that  the  geological  record  in  our  islands  is  a  most  imLperfect 
and  fragmentary  one.     In  the  adjoining  woodcut,  taken  from 
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his  work,  an  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the  vastness  of  the 
gaps  which  must  separate  the  fragmentary  masses  of  sediment 
in  the  British  Islands. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  justly  said :  *  The  crust  of  the  earth,  with 
its  embedded  remains,  must  not  be  looked  at  as  a  well -filled 
museum,  but  as  a  poor  collection  made  at  hazard  and  at  rare 
intervals.  The  accumulation  of  each  fossiliferous  formation 
will  be  recognised  as  having  depended  on  an  unusual  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  blank  intervals  between 
the  successive  stages  as  having  been  of  vast  duration.  But  we 
shall  be  able  to  gauge  with  some  security  the  duration  of  these 
intervals  by  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
organic  forms.  We  must  be  cautious  in  attempting  to  correlate, 
as  strictly  contemporaneous,  two  formations,  which  do  not 
include  many  identical  species,  by  the  general  succession  of  the 
forms  of  life.  As  species  are  produced  and  exterminated  by 
slowly  acting  and  stiU  existing  causes,  and  not  by  miraculous 
acts  of  creation ;  and  as  the  most  important  of  all  causes  of 
organic  change  is  one  which  is  almost  independent  of  altered, 
and  perhaps  suddenly  altered,  physical  conditions,  namely,  the 
mutual  relation  of  organism  to  organism — the  improvement  of 
one  organism  entailing  the  improvement  3r  the  extermination  of 
others;  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  organic  change  in  the  fossils 
of  consecutive  formations  probably  serves  as  a  fair  measure  of 
the  relative,  though  not  actual,  lapse  of  time.' 

If  we  bear  in  mind  how  small  must  be  the  proportion  of  the 
relics  of  plants  and  animals,  now  existing,  that  have  any  chance 
of  being  buried  and  preserved  in  the  accumulations  now  being 
formed  in  seas  and  lakes ;  if  we  consider  how  remarkable  must 
be  the  combination  of  circumstances  conducing  to  the  minerali- 
sation of  those  relics,  and  their  preservation  to  a  remote  antiquity ; 
and  if  we  reflect  upon  the  remoteness  of  the  probability  of 
organisms,  when  buried  and  preserved  by  fossilisation,  being 
exposed  at  the  surface  and  found  by  man — we  shall  be  on  our 
guard  against  regarding  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  beautiful  fossils  which  are  displayed  in  our  museums, 
as  representing  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  indeed  of  the 
forms  of  life  that  have  once  existed  on  the  globe. 

To  conceive  of  the  actual  condition  of  our  geological  record, 
as  has  been  well  pointed  out,  we  must  regard  it,  not  as  a  fully 
written  history,  in  many  orderly  ranged  volumes,  but  rather  as 
what  would  remain  of  such  a  history  if  all  the  earlier  volumes — 
constituting  at  least  half  the  series — ^were  destroyed,  while  of 
the  remainder,  whole  chapters  were  torn  out  and  innumerable 
pages  hopelessly  defaced.    To  deal  with  such  historical  materials 
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as  if  they  were  complete  and  consecutive  can  lead  only  to  nods- 
conceptions  and  erroneous  conclusions.  But,  treated  judiciously, 
such  materials— imperfect  and  fragmentary  though  they  be— may 
teach  us  much  that  is  of  value  concerning  the  past.  The  geological 
record,  though  it  be  incomplete,  nevertheless  affords  us  a  number 
of  glimpses  into  the  past  history  of  the  globe,  and  it  supplies 
us  with  invaluable  relics  of  the  wonderful  physical  changes  and 
of  the  succession  of  plants  and  animals  that  have  flourished  in 
bygone  times. 

In  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  we  have  brought 
together,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  consecutive  order,  the  various 
sedimentary  deposits  described  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  and  these 
will  be  seen  to  constitute  a  grand,  if  far  from  complete,  history 
of  the  earth  during  long  past  ages. 

Relative  Buration  of  tbe  several  Oeoloffloal  Periods. — 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
periods  of  time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  great  masses 
of  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  Whether  we  consider 
the  thicknesses  of  the  strata  deposited  during  each  of  the  geo- 
logical periods,  or  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  life  of  each 
period,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  depositiion  of  the  various 
systems  of  strata,  the  time  required  must  have  been  almost 
inconceivably  great.  The  late  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  estimated 
that  the  thicknesses  of  strata  deposited  in  successive  geological 
periods  is  such  as  to  require  us  to  believe  that  the  Mesozoic 
era  must  have  had  three  times  the  duration  of  the  Cainozoic ; 
the  Newer- Palaeozoic  era,  he  believed,  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderably greater  duration  than  the  Mesozoic ;  while  the  Older- 
Palseozoic  era,  he  considered,  must  have  been  twice  as  long  as 
the  Newer- Palaeozoic.  If  we  divide  the  time  during  which  the 
sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were  deposited  into  sixteen 
equal  parts,  these,  according  to  Dana,  would  have  to  be  assigned 
as  follows : — 

Cainozoic  Era,  1 

Mesozoic  Era,  3 

Newer- Palaeozoic  Era,  4 

Older-PalsBOzoic  Era,  8. 

The  study  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
various  forms  of  life  during  these  several  eras  leads  us  to  infer 
that  this  rough  estimate  may  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Order  of  Appearance  of  different  Forma  of  Xiife.— It  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  deposit  in  which  the  remains  of  an 
organism,  or  of  a  particular  class  of  organisms,  is  first  found, 
marks  the  period  at  which  the  organism,  or  class,  appeared  on 
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the  earth's  surface.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  chances  of  an  organism,  or  class  of  organisms,  being 
preserved  in  a  stratum  must  be  very  small  indeed  until  the 
particular  forms  of  life  become  abundant  and  widely  diffused. 
Hence,  as  was  shown  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  the 
progress  of  discovery  has  continually  led  to  the  putting  back  in 
time  of  the  date  of  appearance  of  different  groups  of  animals  and 
plants.  We  may  recall  these  facts  by  reproducing  the  following 
table  relating  to  the  Vertebrata : — 

Dates  of  the  Discovery  of  different  Classes  of  Fossil  Vertebrata^ 
showing  the  gradual  progress  made  in  tracing  them  to  rocJcs 
of  higher  antiquity. 


Class 

Year 

Formation 

Localities 

1798 

Oligocene     . 

Paris 

Mammalia 

1818 
1847 

Lower  Oolite 
Rhmtic 

Stonesfield 
Stuttgart 

1884 

Trias 

South  Africa 

/1839 

Lower  Eocene 

Isle  of  Sheppey 

Aves 

1854 

n               n 

London 

■  1858 

Upper  Greeneand 

Cambridge 

il863 

Upper  Oolite 

Solenhofen 

Beptilia      and 

(1810 
11844 

Permian 

Thuringia 

Amphibia    . 

Carboniferous 

Saarbrttck 

/1709 

Permian 

Thnringia 

f 

1793 

Carboniferous 

Glasgow 

1828 

Devonian 

Caithness 

Pisces 

- 

1840 

Upper  Ludlow 

Ludlow 

1869 

Lower  Ludlow 

Leintwardine 

1895 

Wenlock 

Sweden 

i. 

(?)  Ordovician 

California 

In  the  table  on  the  opposite  page,  which  is  based  on  one 
recently  published  by  the  eminent  American  palaeontologist,  Dr. 
C.  A.  White,  the  order  of  appearance  of  the  principal  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  is  indicated.  In  representing  approximately 
the  thickness  of  the  systems  of  strata  and  the  duration  of  the 
several  geological  periods,  the  *  time-ratios '  calculated  by  Prof. 
J.  D.  Dana  have  been  employed. 

All  the  great  groups  of  the  Invertebrata,  the  Protozoa,  the 
Coelenterata,  the  Echinodermata,  the  Arthropoda,  and  the  Mol- 
lusca  had  come  into  existence  and  acquired  their  distinctive 
characters  in  the  Cambrian  periods.  During  successive  periods 
each  of  these  groups  underwent  a  wonderful  series  of  changes, 
the  direction  of  those  changes  being  in  ahnost  every  case  from 
forms  in  which  we  find  a  blending  of  character  now  exhibited 
by  different  groups  (*  generalised '  or  *  synthetic  '  types) — which 
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abounded  in  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history — to  those 
forms  in  which  thesr  characters  are  found  separated  from  one 
another  in  distinct  opecies  or  genera  (^  specialised  types '). 
While  many  of  the  forms  of  life  show  such  remarkable  and 
constant  changes,  others  (like  Nautilus  and  Li/ngula)  lived  on 
through  the  geological  periods  with  but  little  change,  and  these 
we  speak  of  as  *  persistent  types.* 

Although  new  discoveries  mrv  modify  our  views  concerning 
the  exact  period  at  which  certain  groups  of  the  Vertebrata  made 
their  appearance  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  shown  in  the  table,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  new  facts  which  may  be  learnt  by  future 
research  will  seriously  modify  our  conclusions  concerning  the 
order  of  those  appearances.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
general  rate  of  change  among  the  Vertebrates  was  more  rapid 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Invertebrates ;  and  in  the  higher  Verte- 
brates (Mammalia  and  Aves)  it  was  more  rapid  than  in  the 
lower  ones  (Eeptilia,  Amphibia,  and  Pisces).  Among  the 
Vertebrates,  as  among  the  Invertebrates,  we  find  remarkable 
synthetic  or  generalised  types  constituting  the  earlier  represen- 
tatives of  each  group,  and  these  are  followed  by  more  specialised 
forms,  gradually  approximating  in  structure  to  those  which  are 
now  living.  A  few  Vertebrates,  like  Ceratodnis  among  the  fishes 
and  the  Bhyncocephalians  among  the  reptUes,  may  be  considered 
to  be  persistent  types. 

Predominance  of  certain  Types  of  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Jtite  at  particular  Periods  of  tbe  Eartb's  Blatory. — 
Although  doubt  must  always  exist  as  to  the  exact  time  of  the 
appearance  on  the  earth  of  particular  forms  of  life,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  during  successive  periods  of 
the  earth's  history  different  groups  of  animals  and  plants 
attained  a  wonderful  development,  and  characterised  the  epoch 
by  their  numbers  and  variety  of  forms.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  dominant  tjrpes  of  each  succeeding  period  belong  to  groups 
of  higher  and  higher  organisation.  The  Older  Palaeozoic  rocks 
yield  few  forms  of  life,  except  those  of  the  Invertebrata, 
and  among  these  the  Graptolites,  the  Brachiopoda  (especially 
curious  inarticulate  forms) — which  altogether  outnumber  the  rare 
LameUibranchiata — and  the  remarkable  Trilobita  are  especially 
conspicuous.  In  the  Newer  Palaeozoic  period  we  find  the  Corals, 
Echinodermata,  the  articulate  Brachiopoda,  with  the  anomalous 
Stromatoporoidea  and  Monticuliporida,  existing  in  great  num- 
bers. The  Graptolites  have  disappeared,  and  the  declin- 
ing Trilobita  are  replaced  by  forms  of  the  Eurypterida,  the 
Xiphosura,  and  Crustaceans.  The  Cystoidea  are  replaced  by 
the  Blastoidea,  while  the  Crinoidea  and  other  groups  of  the 
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Echinodermata  attain  a  very  striking  development.     What  is 
a  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  about  the  life  of  the  Newer 
Palaeozoic  era,  is  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  forms  of 
fishes  of  that  early  period,  while  the  closely  related  Amphibians 
also  make  their  first  appearance.     The  Mesozoic  era  is  distin- 
guished  by  the    appearance   of   many  Sponges,   Corals,   and 
Echinodermata  much  more  closely  related  in  their  structure  to 
those  of  living  forms  than  are  those  of  Palaeozoic  times.     The 
Brachiopoda  lose  their  overwhelming  predominance,  and  many 
living  genera  of  Lamellibranchiata  and  Gastropoda  make  their 
appearance  in  great  numbers.     The  most  noteworthy  peculiarity 
of  the  Mesozoic  era,  however,  is  the  profusion  and  variety  of  the 
forms  of  life  known  as  Anmionites  and  Belemnites,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  Palaeozoic  Arthropoda  (Trilobita  and  Eurypterida) 
by  forms  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  now  exist.     Among 
the  Vertebrata,  Fish  and  Amphibians  lose  their  predominance, 
and  the   Eeptilia  acquire  a  wonderful  development.     Instead 
of  the   four  or  &\e  orders   of  the  present  day,  we  find  the 
Beptilia  represented  by  nearly  twenty  orders  (see  Appendix  C), 
and  the  reptiles  of  the  period  are  remarkable  alike  for  their 
singularity  and  variety  of  form,  and  for  the  enormous  dimensions 
which  they  attained.    Among  the  Beptilia  were  singular  bird-like 
forms  (Dinosauria)  and  equally  remarkable  mammal-like  types 
(Theriodontia) ;  but  true  birds  and  mammals — all  apparently 
belonging  to  lowly  and  synthetic  types — made  their  appear- 
ance during  Mesozoic  times.    The  Mesozoic  was  the  *  Age  of 
Beptiles;'    the    Cainozoic   *the  Age    of   Mammals.'     As   the 
Mesozoic  reptiles  of  aberrant  forms  disappeared,  the  mammalia 
— in  great  numbers  and  often  of  vast  size — came  into  exist- 
ence.    The  earliest  forms  were   synthetic  types,  but,  as   we 
trace  them  through  succeeding  periods,  the   specialised  types 
(like   camels,  horses,   and    elephants)    appear,   and  gradually 
acquire  their  distinctive  and  peculiar  characters.     The  Inverte- 
brata  of  the   Mesozoic   era  differ  far  less  from  those  of  the 
present  day  than  do  the  Vertebrata.   Ammonites  and  Belemnites 
disappear,  the   Brachiopoda  decline  in  numbers  and  become 
subordinate  to  the  Lamellibranchiata,  and  the  existing  genera 
and  species  appear  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  as  we  follow  the 
succession  of  the  Tertiary  strata. 

What  is  true  of  the  animal  life  of  past  ages  is  equally  true 
of  the  plant  life.  Of  the  marine  algae — excepting  those  rare 
forms  which  have  a  calcareous  skeleton — our  knowledge  is  neces- 
sarily limited.  The  oldest  terrestrial  flora  known  is  that  of  the 
Newer  Palaeozoic  rocks.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  the  remains  of  plants  found  are  usually  those  growing  in 
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marshy  situations,  and  that  hence  they  may  not  fiedrly  represent 
the  entire  plant-Hfe  of  the  period,  the  Carboniferous  flora  is  a 
very  remarkable  one.  The  abundance  and  enormous  size  of  the 
Cryptogams  are  very  striking  phenomena ;  and  still  more  won- 
derftd  is  the  fisbct  that  at  this  early  period  these  Cryptogams, 
whether  allied  to  the  recent  Filices,  LycopodiacesB,  or  Equiseta- 
cese,  all  exhibit  the  exogenous  mode  of  growth  now  found  almost 
alone  in  the  Phanerogamous  plants.  The  Cycads  and  Conifers, 
and  curious  forms  possibly  intermediate  between  them  and  the 
Cryptogams,  which  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in  Newer 
Palaeozoic  times,  became  still  more  abundant,  and  constituted 
the  dominant  forms  of  vegetation  in  the  Mesozoic  era.  But  during 
the  Cretaceous  we  witness  the  incoming  of  the  existing  flora, 
Cryptogams  and  Gymosperms  declming  in  numbers  and  size, 
and  being  replaced  by  the  Angiosperms,  both  Monocotyledonous 
and  Dicotyledonous.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  epochs 
which  mark  great  changes  in  the  terrestrial  flora  do  not  coincide 
with  those  which  witnessed  the  great  changes  m  the  marine  fauna. 

The  number  of  groups  of  animal  and  plant  life  which  have 
become  extinct  during  past  geological  times,  and  their  propor- 
tions to  those  now  living  on  the  earth,  are  illustrated  in  Appen- 
dices B  and  C. 

Smnmary  of  Paleeontoloffloal  Btfltory. — A  review  of  the 
facts  which  have  been  ascertained  concerning  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  forms  of  life  during  past  geological 
periods  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  The  species  of  animals  and  plants  die  out  or  disappear,  one 
by  one,  in  consequence  of  the  conditions  for  their  existence 
becoming  unfavourable,  or  from  their  failure  to  maintain  a 
competition  with  other  forms.  Many  examples  of  species  that 
have  certainly  become  extinct  in  historical  times  are  known — 
such  as  the  Great  Auk,  the  Dodo,  and  Steller's  Sea-cow.  Great 
numbers  of  individuals  may  be  destroyed  by  *  catastrophes,* 
such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  or  floods,  but  no  proof 
has  ever  been  obtained  of  a  species  having  thus  become  extinct. 

2.  The  new  forms  of  life  which  have  been  constantly  coming 
into  existence  upon  the  earth  during  past  geological  times  have 
appeared  one  by  one.  Great  changes  in  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  a  district  can  always  be  correlated  with  the  lapse  of  long 
periods  of  time.  When  we  have  a  continuous  series  of  deposits, 
however,  the  new  forms  of  life  make  their  appearance  *  as  single 
spies,  and  not  in  whole  battalions.' 

3.  The  new  forms  of  life  that  thus  make  their  advent  seem 
in  all  cases  to  be  related — and  generally  very  closely  related — 
to  forms  that  have  preceded  them.    The  supposed  cases  of  the 
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sadden  appearance  of  types  without  any  precursors  break  down 
upon  rigid  examination  of  the  evidence. 

4.  Animals  or  plants  of  more  complex  organisation  die  out 
and  are  replaced  by  new  forms  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
simpler  structure— Vertebrates  change  more  rapidly  than  Mol- 
lusca,  and  MoUusca  more  rapidly  than  Foraminifera. 

6.  During  the  later  geological  periods,  *  life-provinces  *  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  present  day ;  but  as  we  go  backwards 
in  time  the  limits  of  these  provinces  become  less  clearly  defined ; 
and  in  all  the  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history  (Mesozoic  and 
Palseozoic),  though  there  were  life-provinces,  these  had  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  those  of  the  existing  flora  and  fauna. 

6.  As  a  general  rule,  the  most  highly  specialised  forms  of 
life  have  made  their  appearance  on  the  earth  later  than  the  less 
speciahsed.  Many  of  the  older  forms  are  what  naturalists  call 
*  synthetic  types,'  and  exhibit,  in  combination,  characters  now 
displayed  only  in  different  species,  genera,  faimihes,  or  orders. 

7.  There  are  certain  cases— like  those  of  the  horses  (see  p. 
178),  the  camels,  the  elephants,  and  other  highly  specialised 
groups — in  which  ancestral  forms  have  been  discovered  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  enable  us  to  trace  out  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  general  line  of  their  descent,  and  the  successive  modifica- 
tions by  which  these  remarkable  types  have  assumed  their 
peculiar  characters. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  remark- 
able groups  of  animals  and  plants,  both  living  and  extinct,  con- 
cerning which  there  is  at  present  no  palseontological  evidence 
available  which  would  enable  us  to  trace  their  probable  descent 
from  pre-existing  types.  This,  however,  is  no  more  than  we 
might  expect  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  necessarily  imperfect  cha- 
racter of  the  geological  record. 

9.  Hence  it  must  be  conceded  that,  with  respect  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  known  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life,  it  ifi 
impossible  to  construct  *  genealogical  trees '  on  the  basis  bf 
palseontological  evidence. 

10.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  chance  of  finding 
ancestors  m  the  direct  line  of  descent  for  living  species  is 
often  a  remote  one,  yet  the  evidence  afforded  of  the  existence  of 
forms  collaterally  related  to  them  is  sometimes  of  very  great 
value  if  it  be  rightly  interpreted. 

11.  Although  tjToes  which  serve  to  bridge  over  gaps  in  our 
series  of  existing  life -forms  seem  sometimes  to  arise,  without 
any  forerunners  that  can  be  regarded  as  linking  them  with  pre- 
existing groups,  yet  instances  of  this  kind  often  disappear  and 
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become  more  and  more  easily  explicable  as  the  result  of  further 
research  and  as  new  discoveries  are  made. 

12.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  descent  of  forms 
of  life,  from  the  study  of  palsBontological  evidence,  arises  from 
the  imperfect  preservation  of  fossil  types,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  making  complete  comparisons  with  living  types. 
Of  the  actual  relations  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  Graptolithida, 
Stromatoporida,  Monticuliporida,  &c.,  with  those  of  living  groups, 
the  evidence  is  unfortunately  altogether  wanting. 

Such  being  the  facts  of  the  palseontological  history,  it  re- 
mains for  the  zoologist  and  botanist  to  find  their  explanation, 
and  to  say  with  what  theory  or  theories  of  the  origin  of  species 
that  history  is  most  consistent. 
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Systkms 


pq 

^ 


OH 


British  Deposits 


Foreign  Deposht? 


Clyde  mariue  strata,  with  canoes 
(p.  164) 

River  gravels   of  the   South   of 
England  (p.  161) 

Cavern  deposits  of  Kent's  Hole, 
Brixham,  &c.  (p.  160) 

Glacial  drift  of  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England  (p.  166) 

Erratics      of      Chiohester,      &c. 
(p.  168) 

Glacial  drifts  with  marine  shells  of 
Moel  Tiyfaen,  &c.  (p.  168) 

Glacial  formations  of  East  Anglia 
(p.  166) 


Danish  Kitchen-middens  (p.  169) 

Lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland 
(p.  240) 

Dordogne  caves— reindeer  period 
(p.  239) 

Champlain  period  of  North 
America  (p.  246) 

Older  valley  gravels  and  brick- 
earths  of  Amiens  (p.  161) 

Loess  of  Ehine  (p.  162) 

Deposits  in  cayems  of  Li6ge,  Ac. 

(p.  169) 
Australian     cave-breccias     with 

bones    of    extinct    marsupials 

(p. 241) 
Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Europe 

(p. 237) 
Glacial  drift  of  the  Alps  (p.  238) 
„  „      North       America 

(p.  245) 
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Stbtbhs 


British  Dspoerrs 


» 


I 

P 

o 


Forest-bed     of     Norfolk     clifb 

(p.  183) 
GhUlesford  sands  and  olays  (p.  184) 
Norwich  crag  (p.  185) 

Bed  crag  (p.  185) 
White  crag  (p.  187) 

Stone-bed  at  base  of  crags  (p.  189) 
St  Brth  beds  (p.  190) 
Lenham  beds  (p.  189) 


Wanting 


Wanting 


Hempstead     (Hamstead) 

(p.  203) 
Bembridge  series  (p.  204) 
Brookenhurst  series  (p.  207) 

Headon  series  (p.  206) 


beds 


Barton   sands   and   Barton   clay 
(p.  207) 


Bracklesham  beds  (p.  208) 
Bonmemouth  beds  (p.  210) 

Bagshot  beds  (p.  213) 
Bovey  Tracey  beds  (p.  212) 

London  clay  (p.  214) 

Oldhaveii  beds  (p.  216) 
Woolwich    and    Beading    series 
(p.  217) 

Thanet  sands  (p.  218) 


FoBBiGN  Deposits 


Marine   beds   at   base    of    Etna 

(p.  233) 
SicUian  strata  (p.  233) 
Lacustrine  strata  of  the  Val  d*  Ar- 

no  (p.  234)  [227,  229) 

Qerman  and  French  pliocene  (pp. 
Diestien    and     Antwerp     crags 

(p.  228)  [232) 

Subapennine  marls  and  sands  (p. 
Pliocene  of  North  America  (p.  244) 
Beds  of  Pikermi,  Greece  (p.  236) 
Strata  of  Siy&llks,  India  (p.  236) 
Faluns  of  Touraine  (p.  226) 

„       „    Bordeaux  (p.  227) 
Swiss  beds  of  Oeningen  (p.  231) 
Marine  molasse  of    Switzerland 

(p.  231)  [236) 

Congeria  beds  of  Vienna  basin  (p. 
Strata  of  Mayenoe  basin  (p.  229) 
Beds  of  Superga,  Turin  (p.  232) 
Marine  Miocene  of  India,  &c.  (p. 

236) 


Upper     Oligocene    of     G(ermany 

(p.  228) 
Gtucaire  de  la  Beauce  (p.  228) 
Gypseous   series  of   Montmartre 

(p.  222)  [(p.  223) 

Strata  of  the  Limagne,  Aurergne 
Aquitanian  and  lower  molasse  of 

Switzerland  (p.  230) 
Rupelian  and  Tongrian  of  Belgium 

(p.  226)  [(p.  228) 

Brown  coal  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
Septaria  clays  and  marine  beds  of 

Egeln  (p.  228) 
Deimsits  of  Vienna  basin  (p.  235) 
Croatian  brown  coal  (p.  234) 
Nari  series  of  India  (p.  236) 
Marine  gypseous  series  (p.  222) 
Calcaire  de  St.  Ouen  (p.  222) 
Gr^s  de  Beauohamp  (p.  222) 
Wemmelian    beds    of    Belgium 

(p.  222)  [(p.  242) 

Uinta  group  of  North  America 
Calcaire  grossierof  France  (p.  221) 
Laekenian  and  BruxeUian  of  Bel- 
gium (p.  222) 
Arctic  leaf-beds  (p.  201) 
Nummulitic  limestone  of  Europe, 

Asia,  and  Africa  (p.  229) 
Bridger  group  of  North  Anuarica 

(p.  242) 
Sables  de  Guise  (p.  221) 
Paniselian,  Ypresian,  Landenian, 

and  Heersian  beds  of  Belgium 

(p.  221) 
Argile  plastique  (p.  221) 
Zeuglodon  beds  of  North  America 

(p.  242) 
Wahsatch  beds  of  North  America 

(p.  242) 
Montian   beds   of    Belgium   and 

France  (p.  220) 
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BRinBH  DBPoens 


O 
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H 
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Wanting 


Upper  chalk  (p.  254) 
Middle  chalk  (p.  261) 
Lower  chalk  with  chalk  marl 

Upper  Greensand  (p.  262) 
Blackdown  beds  (p.  264) 


QQ 


and 


aault  (p.  264) 

Sands  of   Folkestone,   Sandgate, 

and  Hythe  (p.  266) 
Atherfield  clay  (p.  267) 

Tealby    series    of    Lincolnshire 

(p.  268) 
Speeton  olaj  of  Yorkshire  (p.  268) 

Ponfidd  beds  (p.  274) 

Wealden  clays  and  Hastings  sands 
(p.  271) 
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Upper,  middle,  and  lower  Furbecks 

(p.  286) 
Portland  stone  and  sand  (p.  292) 

Eimeridge  clay  (p.  292) 

Coral   rag   and   calcareous    grit 

(p.  294) 
Oxford  clay  (p.  296) 
Kellaways  rock  (p.  296) 
Great  or  Bath  oolite  (p.  296) 
Stonesfield  slate  (p.  299) 
Fuller's  earth  (p.  301) 
Inferior  ooUte  and  sand  (p.  301) 
Upper  lias  sands  and  clay  (p.  304) 
Marlstone  (p.  304) 
Middle  lias  clay  (p.  306) 
Lower  lias  clays  and   limestone 

(p.  305) 
Zone  of  Avicula  contorta  (*  Penarth 

beds')  (p. 308) 


Keuper  or  Upper  New  Red  sand- 
stone, &o.  (p.  317) 

Bed  shs^esof  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, with  rock-salt  (p.  321) 

Dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol 
(p.  319) 

Wanting 

Bunter  or  Lower  New  Red  sand- 
stones of  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
&G.  (p.  320) 


Laramie  beds  of  North  America  i 

(p.  337) 
Maestricht  and  Fazoe  beds  (p.  327)  , 
Pisolitic   limestone    (Danian    of  ; 

France)  ^p.  327) 
Senonian  of  France  (p.  249)  i 

Turonian  of  France  (p.  249)  ! 

Cenomanian  of  France  (p.  249)       | 

White  chalk  of  Sweden  and  Russia  i 

(p.  264) 
Sands  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  (p.  326) 
Quader  sandstein  and  PlanCT-Ealk  ! 

of  North  Germany  (p.  326)  j 

Hippurite    limestone    of     South 

France  (p.  330) 
Sands  and  clays  of  New  Jersey, 

U.S.  (p.  334) 
Series  of  Western  United  States 

(p.  335) 
Aptian,  Urgonlan.and  Neocomian 

of  Europe  (p.  331) 
Wealden  of  Hanover  (p.  326) 


Marls  with  Exogyra  fdrgula   of 

Argonne  (p.  325) 
Lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen 

(p.  283) 

Nerinean  limestone  of  the  Jura 
(p.  296) 

White  Jura  (p.  326) 

Brown  Jura  (p.  326) 

Lias  or  black  Jura  (p.  326) 


Rhsetic  (E'dssen  beds)  (p.  308) 


Keuper   beds    of    Germany,   &c. 

(p.  324) 
St.  Cassian  and   Hallstadt  b^s, 

with  rich  marine  fauna  (p.  328) 
Coalfields  of  Riohmond  (Ti^nia) 

and    Chatham    (N.C^    United 

States  (p.  333) 
Muschelkalk  of  Qermany  (p.  324) 
Bunter-Sandstein  of  Germany,  Ac. 

(p.  324) 
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6BITI8H  Deposits 


Upper  Permian  of  Cumberland 
(p.  343) 

Middle  Permian,  magnesian  lime- 
stone, and  marl  £(late  of  Durham 
and  Yorkshire  (p.  343) 


Lower  Permian  sandstones  and 
breccias  of  Penrith,  Dumfries- 
shire, Ac.  (p.  347) 


Goal-measnres  of    South    Wales, 

&c.  (p.  349) 
Coal- measures   of  Midlands   and 

North  of  England  (p.  367) 
Flat  coals  of  Scotland  (p.  868) 
Millstone  grit  (p.  368) 
Yoredale     series     of    Yorkshire 

(p.  369) 
Tuedian  coal-measures  of  North- 
umberland (p.  349) 
Carboniferous  limestone  and  shale 

of  Bngland  (p.  369) 
Carboniferous      limestone      and 

carboniferous  slate  of   Ireland 

(p. 370) 
Bdge  coals  of  Scotland  (p.  870) 
Calciferous  sandstone    series    of 

Scotland  (p.  370) 


Pilton   group   of    North   Devon 

(p.  386) 
Petherwyn    beds    of     Cornwall 

(p.  386) 
Yellow  sandstones  of  Dura  Den 

(p.  389) 
EUtorcan  beds  of  Ireland  (p.  390) 
Ilfraccmbe  beds  aud  limestones  of 

Torquay  and  Plymouth  (p.  386) 
Flagstones  of  For^shire  (p.  389) 

Bituminous  schists  of  Gamrie, 
Caithness,  dec.  (p.  389) 

Sandstones  and  slates  of  the  Fore- 
land and  Lynton  (p.  386) 

Sandstones  and  oomstones  of  Here- 
fordshire (p.  390) 


FoBBiGN  Deposits 


Dark-coloured  shales  of  Thuringia, 

<&c.  (p.  393) 
Zeohstein  or  dolomitic  limestone 

(p.  393) 

Mergelschiefer      and       Eupfer- 

schiefer  (p.  393) 
Roth-todt-Uegendes  of  Thuringia 

(p.  393) 

Magnesian    limestones,    &c.,    of 

Russia  (p.  393) 
Sandstones  of  Ajiiinsk  (p.  893) 


Coalfields  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  (p.  392) 


Fusulina  limestones  (p.  393) 
Upper  and  lower  Coal-measures  of 

the  United  States  (p.  394) 
Productus  limestones  of   Russia 

(p.  393) 
Coal-measures  of  Russia  (p.  393) 

Conglomerates,    limestones,    and 
shales  of  Appalachians  (p.  394) 


Clymenien-Ealk  and  Cypridinen- 
Schiefer  of  the  Eifel  (p.  391) 


Gtoniatite  beds  of  the  Eifel  (p.  391) 

Limestones  of  Eifel  with  under- 
lying Calceola  schists  (p.  393) 

Catskill,  Chemung,  and  Portage 
beds  of  North  America  (p.  393) 

Devonian  strata  of  Russia  (p.  392) 

Hamilton,  Helderberg,  and  Oris- 
kany  strata  of  North  America 
(p.  393) 

Sandstones  of  Gasp^  (p.  398) 
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Upper  Ludlow  formation,  Tile- 
stones,  Downton  sandstone  and 
bone-beds  (p.  405) 

Lower  Ludlow  formation,  Aymes- 
try  limestone  (p.  406) 

W^ock  limestone  and  shale 
(p.  407) 

Woolhope  limestone  and  grits 
(p.  408) 

Tarannon  shales  and  Denbighshire 
grit  (p.  408) 

Upper   Llandovery  or    May  Hill 

sandstones  (p.  409) 
Lower  Llandovery  beds  (p.  409) 


Foreign  Drpobits 


Bala  limestone  and  Caradoc  beds 

(p.  416) 
Llandeilo  beds  (p.  417) 


Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  group 
(Lower  Llandeilo  of  Murchison) 
(p.  418) 


Durness  and  Girvan  limestones  of 

Scotland  (p.  428) 
Tremadoc  slates  (p.  425) 
Lingula  flags  (p.  426) 
Menevian  beds  of  Wales  (p.  426) 

Harlech  grits  and  Llanberis  slates 

(p.  427) 
Comley  sandstones  and  Olenellus 

beds  of  Scotland  (p.  427) 


Gothland    limestone  of    Scandi- 
navia (p.  430) 

Onandaga  salt  group   of  North 

America  (p.  480) 
Etage  E  of  Bohemia  (p.  429) 

Niagara    Limestone    of    North 

America  (p.  430) 
Fentamerus  limestones  and  shales 

of    Scandinavia    and    Russia 

(p.  430) 


CUnton  and  Medina  sandstones  of 
North  America  (p.  430) 


Febidian  beds  of  Wales  (p.  434) 

Arvonian  (?)  beds  of  Wales  (p.  434)  * 
Dimetian  beds  of  Wales  (p.  434) 

Uriconian  beds  of   the   Midland 
(p.  435) 

Longmyndian  strata  of  the  Mid- 
lands (p.  435) 

Torridonian    strata   of    Scotland 
(p.  435) 

Lewlsian  strata  of  Scotland  (p.  434) 


Trinucleus  shales  and  Gystidean 

limestoneof  Scandinavia  (p.430) 
G-raptolitic  shales  of  Scandinavia. 

Etage  D   (d„   d„   d^,    d^)    of 

Bohemia  (p.  429) 
Orthooeras  limestone  of  Scandi- 

navia  (p.  430) 
Hudson  river,  Cincinnati,  Trenton, 

and    Ghazy    beds    of     North 

America  (p.  431) 


Calciferous  {sandstones  of  North 

America  (p.  430) 
Alum  shales  of  Scandinavia  (p.  430) 

<Frimordial'  beds  (Etage  G)  of 

Bohemia  (p.  429) 
Fotsdam    sandstones    of    North 

America  (p.  430) 
Olenellus    beds    of    Scandinavia 

(p.  430) 
Olenellus  slates  of  Qeorgia,  <&o.. 

North  America  (p.  430) 


Huronian  strata  of  North  America 
(p.  486) 

Eeeweenawan   strata    of    Nortii 

America  (p.  437) 
Animike,   Eeewaten,   and   Cout- 

chiking  beds  of  North  America 

(p.  437) 
Gwalior,     Dhw&rw&r,     Bigawar, 

Aravalli,  and  Cuddapah  beds  of 

India  (p.  438) 
Upper    Laurentian    and    Lower 

Laurentian  of  North  America 

(p.  437) 
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VOLCANIC  BOCKS 


OHAPTEB  XXX 

VOLCANIC  BOCKS,  THEIR    NATUBE   AND   COMPOSITION 

Relation  of  volcanic  Bocks  to  the  sedimentary  hypogene  Bocks — ^Nature  of 
Action  taking  place  at  Volcanic  vents — Lavas  and  their  Varieties — 
Fragmental  materials  ejected  from  Volcanoes — ScoriaB,  lapilli,  dust, 
pumice,  bombs — Formation  of  volcanic  Tuffs — Alteration  of  volcanic 
Bocks  by  solfataric  and  atmospheric  agencies — Chemical  composition 
of  lavas — ^Acid,  intermediate  and  basic  lavas — Bhyolites  and  Soda- 
rhyolitea — ^Andesites,  Trachytes,  Phonolites  and  Tephrites — ^Alteration 
of  Andesites — Propylites  and  Porphyrites— Basalt  and  Melaphyres 
— Tachylytes  and  Variolites — Basaltic  and  Palagonite  Tuffs. 

Kelatlons  of  Voloanio  Kooks  to  those  of  otber  clasBes. 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rooks  having  now  been  described, 
we  have  next  to  examine  those  which  may  be  called  volcanic 
in  the  most  extended  sense  of  that  term.    Suppose  a  a  in  the 

Fig.  633. 


a.  Hypogene  formations,  plutonic  and  metamorphic. 

b.  Aqueous  formations.  c.  Volcanic  rocks. 

annexed  diagram  to  represent  the  crystalline  formations,  such 
as  the  granitic  and  metamorphic ;  b  b  the  fossiliferous  strata ; 
and  c  c  the  volcanic  rocks.  These  last  are  sometimes  found,  as 
was  explained  in  the  first  chapter,  breaking  through  a  and  6, 
sometimes  overlying  both,  and  occasionally  alternating  with  the 
strata  b  b, 

Vatare  of  Volcanoes  and  of  Voloanio  Action. — Volcanoes 
are  apertures  in  the  earth's  crust,  through  which  various 
materials,  usually  in  a  highly  heated  condition,  find  their  way 
to  the  surface.    The  substances  thrown  out  of  volcanic  vents  are 
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sometimes  in  a  gaseons  condition,  sometimes  liquid,  and  at 
other  times  solid.  The  gases  given  off  by  volcanoes  are  chiefly 
water-gas  or  steam,  sulphurous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
(during  the  later  stages  of  the  history  of  a  volcano)  carbon  dioxide ; 
but  many  other  substances,  such  as  boric  acid,  hydrofluoric  acid, 
ammonium  chloride,  and  various  metals  and  metallic  sulphides, 
in  a  vaporised  condition,  also  escape  from  volcanic  orifices. 
The  chief  Uquid  thrown  fromj^olcanic  vents  is  water,  when  the 
temperature  is  not  so  high  as  to  convert  it  into  steam.  Many  hot 
and  mineral  springs  are  clearly  connected  with  volcanic  activity 
within  the  earth's  crust ;  and,  as  shown  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Mallet,  '  geysers,'  in  all  their  essential  characters,  are  identical 
with  explosive  volcanoes,  though  hot  water  instead  of  molten 
lava  is  thrown  out  from  them.  The  water  of  geysers  and  hot 
springs  often  contains  silica,  calcium  carbonate,  and  other 
materials  in  solution,  and  these  substances  are  deposited 
around  them. 

In  most  of  the  ordinary  volcanoes,  however,  various  kinds 
of  rock,  either  in  a  molten  or  a  solid  state,  are  ejected  and 
accumulate  round  them  to  form  conical  volcanic  mountains, 
the  vent  remaining  as  an  aperture  or  cup-shaped  hollow  (*  crater ') 
at  the  smnmit  or  en  the  side  of  the  volcanic  cone. 

Vatnre  of  Kavas. — When  liquid,  this  *  lava '  (as  the  molten 
rock  is  called)  looks  like  a  red-  or  white-hot  slag,  but  it  usually 
gives  off  great  quantities  of  steam  and  other  gases,  water  being 
evidently  imprisoned  in  the  midst  of  the  molten  mass,  and 
escaping  into  the  atmosphere  when  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  the 
lava  reaching  the  surface.     Some  lavas  are  so  liquid  that  they 

Fig.  633. 


Ropy  Surface  *  of  lava  stream. 

flow  like  rivers  over  the  surfisice  of  the  earth ;  and  such  lavas 
generally  exhibit  remarkably  rough  and  cindery  surfaces,  due  to 
the  escape  of  steam  and  gases  from  them  as  they  flow  along. 
Other  lavas  are  remarkably  viscous,  sometimes  moving  along 
like  glaciers  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches  a  day;  lavas  of  this  type 
usually  exhibit  a  smooth  surface,  which  is  often  wrinkled  and 
twisted  so  as  to  resemble  coils  of  rope,  *  ropy  sur&ces '  (see  fig. 
638  and  fig.  663,  p.  471). 

ejected  Fragnnents. — The  solid    materials    thrown  from 
volcanic  vents  consist  of  blocks  of  lava,  sometimes  compact,  but 
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more  frequently  distended  by  gas  so  as  to  resemble  a  cinder 
(scoria).  When  the  scorisB  are  email  (about  the  size  of  a  nut) 
they  are  called  by  the  Italian  name  of  lapilU^  and  when  reduced 
to  a  granular  or  sandy  condition  they  form  *  puzzolana/  while 
when  perfectly  comminuted  they  are  known  as  volcanic  dust  or 
volcanic  ash. 

Volcanic  scorisB  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  '  cinders/  which 
in  outward  aspect  they  greatly  resemble.  Fine  volcanic  dust  in 
the  same  way  is  often  called  ^  ash ; '  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  terms  only  indicate  the  general  appearance,  and  not 
the  origin  of  the  substances.  There  is  no  real  analogy  between 
the  pieces  of  half-burnt  coal  known  as  *  cinders '  and  the  masses 
of  mixed  silicates,  which  have  been  distended  by  gases  while 
they  were  in  a  fused  condition,  that  we  call  scoriae ;  equally  little  is 
there  in  common  between  the  '  ash,'  or  incombustible  residue 
left  by  the  burning  of  coal,  &c.,  and  the  fine  dust  produced  by 
the  trituration  of  scoriae  and  pumice.  Volcanic  scoria  and  dust 
are  so  like  cinders  and  ash  in  outward  appearance,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  using  these  names  for  them ;  it  must 
always  be  remembered,  however,  that  volcanic  materials  are 
not,  like  cinder  and  ash,  products  of  combustion.  There  is, 
indeed,  Httle  or  no  hv/mvng  taking  place  at  a  volcanic  vent,  nor 
does  the  action  of  a  volcano  depend  on  combustion.  The  red 
glow  above  a  volcanic  vent  is  due  to  reflection  from  the  clouds 
of  steam  and  dust  above  the  crater,  of  the  surfaces  of  glowing 
lava  within  it.  The  loud  rumbling  sounds,  the  trembling  of 
the  ground,  the  intense  darkness,  the  lightning  flashes,  and  the 
heavy  falls  of  rain  which  accompany  and  follow  violent  volcanic 
eruptions  are  all  consequences  of  the  escape  of  great  masses  of 
watery  vapour  from  the  midst  of  masses  of  molten  rock  in  which 
it  has  been  occluded,  and  the  ejection  of  fragments  of  lava  by 
the  agency  of  this  escaping  steam.  A  few  inflammable  gases,  it 
is  true,  escape  and  take  fire  on  reaching  the  outer  air,  but  these 
are  not  highly  luminous,  and '  flames '  are  never  conspicuous  in  a 
volcanic  outburst. 

Bound  or  fusiform  masses  of  lava,  partially  distended  by  gas, 
which  have  assumed  a  more  or  less  regular  form  by  rotation 
during  their  flight  through  the  atmosphere,  are  known  as 
volcanic  bombs.  These  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
the  fragments  of  scoria  coated  with  lava,  over  which  they  have 
rolled,  these  being  known  to  geologists  as  pseudo -bombs. 

When  a  lava  is  glassy  and  becomes  distended  by  gas,  it  forms 
the  well-known  material  called  *  pumice.'  Sometimes  the  vol- 
canic glass  is  drawn  out  into  delicate  threads  like  the  '  Pelt's 
hair '  of  Hawaii,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  the  beautiftil  material 
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deaoribed  by  the  late  Professor  Dana  as  occurring  in  the  same 
district  and  known  as  '  thread-lace  scoria.' 

Scoria  which  have  been  buried  in  the  earth's  crust  often 
have  their  cavities  or  steam-holes  filled  with  various  minerals, 
these  having  been  formed  by  the  solvent  action  of  water  permeat' 
ttg  the  substance  of  the  lava.    Such  roohs  are  said  to  exhibit  an 
amygdaloidal  structorei  from 
^'''"  *^'  the  Greek  word  iMnyydoion,  an 

almond  (see  6g.6S4).  Bocks 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  some- 
times very  closely  resemble 
the  well-known  sweetmeat 
known  as' ahnond-haidbaike.' 
The  substances  which  fill  up 
the  cavities  in  these  amygda- 
loidal rocks  are  usually  opal, 
quartz,  calcite,  or  the  various 
crystallised  hydrous  silicates 
known  as  '  Zeolites.' 

forms,    volcanoes    frequently 

gcoriBO«.iia  lava  in  part  TOn.ertwt  into  an   discharge  fragments  of  rock 

amyjdBloiiibvinfllltngof  ItamviWEa.        tom  from  the  sides  of  their 

Montague  de  la  Veille,  Department  of  Puy-  i         a  .  i     a      ii_ 

de-Dftme^  France.  ventS,    often    at    great    depth 

from  the  BurfecB.  Sucbejeoled 
blocks  may  be  of  aqueous  origin  and  contain  fossils ;  but  they 
are  often  much  altered  and  sometinies  have  become  completely 
crystalline  in  consequence  of  their  contact  with  the  masses  of 
molten  lava. 

voioanic  TnA. — The  loose  materials  ejected  from  volcanoes 
often  become  cemented  to  form  a  more  or  less  hard  and  solid 
stone.  Of  this  class  is  the  '  peperino '  of  the  Italian  geologists, 
a  light  spongy  rock  often  used  as  a  building  material,  and  made 
np  of  lapilli  cohering  to  form  a  rock  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses. Seorite,  lapilli,  puzzolana,  pumice,  and  volcanic  dust,  when 
acted  upon  by  atmospheric  waters  containing  carbon  dioxide, 
undergo  chemical  changes,  the  calcium  sUioate  being  converted 
into  carbonate  which  acts  as  a  cement  to  the  whole  mass,  while 
in  other  cases  BBCondary  silicates  are  formed,  which  play  the 
same  part.  The  general  name  applied  to  rocks  formed  of 
coherent  fragmental  volcanic  material  is  '  volcanic  tufa '  or 
'  tuff,'  which  must  of  course  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
caloareons  tufa  deposited  by  mineral  springs.  The  '  trass '  ol 
the  Bifel  district  is  a  rook  composed  of  lapilli  and  dust  which 
when  quarried  and  exposed  to  the  air  sets  to  form  a  very  sohd 
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and  uaefii]  building- Btone.  The  fine  dnst  of  volcanoes,  when 
mixed  with  water,  often  sets  in  the  same  way  into  a  hard  mud. 
The  varioTis  tufb  and  volcanic  muds  not  nnfreqnently  contain 
remains  of  plants  and  land-shells ;  when  deposited  in  the  see., 
they  may  enclose  shells  and  other  miuine  organisms. 

Xjavas  and  fragmental  materials  about  dormant  and  extinct 
volcanoes  (Bolfataras)  are  often  found  greatly  affected  by  such 
volcanic  emanations  as  sulphurous  acid,  hydrochlorio  acid,  carbon 
dioxide,  &c.,  and  in  consequence  of  this  tolfalaric  action  many 
of  the  minerals  of  which  volcanic  roclts  are  composed  are  found 
to  be  much  altered  or  even  converted  into  '  psendomorphs,' 
while  new  substances  such  as  quartz,  chalcedony,  opal,  &c.,are 
foond  filling  their  cavities  and  fiseures- 

Ckemleta  Ooin]»o«lUoii  of  &«t*«.— Lavas  when  analysed 
are  found  to  consist  of  mixtures  of  various  silicates  — among  the  cliief 
of  which  are  the  silicates  of  aluminium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron, 
sodium,  and  potassium  ;  but  water  and  other  compounds  of  hydrogen 
are  almoat  invariably  present  also.  In  some  cases,  the  proportion  of 
silica  in  lavas  is  very  high,  from  66  to  80  per  cent,—  and  the  rock  is 
said  to  be  an  acid  lava.  In  other  cases  the  proportion  of  sUica  !s 
low — 66  to  40  per  cent.— and  such  a  lava,  in  which  the  bases  prepon 
derate  over  the  acid  silica,  is  called  a  basie  lava.  Lavas  in  which 
the  proportion  of  sihca  varies  from  about  55  to  6G  are  called  by 
English  geologists  intermediate  Ui/vas  {'  laves  neutres '  of  French 
authors). 

■tmctnre  of  Zia-vaa. — Lavas  differ  from  one  another  greatly  in 
structure  or  texture.     Some  lavas  are  almost  destitute  of  crystalline 
matter  and  form  glassy,  vitreous,  or 
hyaline  masses.      At    other  times  ^'  ^^'- 

the  lava-rooks,  while  perfectly  com- 
pact, display,  instead  of  the  'vitreous 
lustie '  of  glass,  the  '  resinous  luBtre ' 
of  pitch;  soch  roo)iB  are  known  as 
'  pitehstoneB.'  Many  other  lavas 
^ibit  a  finely  granular  or  stony 
appearance.  Lavas  often  contain 
included  crystals  of  felspar  or  Bome 
other  mineral  scattered  through 
them  (' phenocrysts '  ol  American 
geologists),  and  such  rooks  are  said 
to  have  a  porphyritjc  struotore. 
Olaesy  and  stony  lavas  may  alike 
eihibit   this  porphyritio  structure. 

The  original  porphyry  of  the  an-  wiilt«Qrj.»lMph«Si»ts)o(Mt<[Br 
oieuts   {porfiao  rosso  antico)  IB  an  lu  a  dark  purpLlBli  base, 

old  andesitic  lava  in  whioh  uie  base 

or  ground-maBB  has  acquired  by  alteration  a  rich  purple  tint,  while 
white  felspar  crystals  are  seen  scattered  through  it  (see  tig.  635).  The 
term  '  porphyritic '  is  now,  however,  applied  to  any  rook  containing 
targe  scattered  crystals,  without  reference  to  its  colour. 

When  the  base  or  ground-mass  of  a  lava  is  studied  in  thin  sections 
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tmder  the  mioroaoope,  we  find  more  or  less  gUsay  matter  through 
which  are  acftttered  embrfo  and  minale  crystals  ('  oryatallites '  snd 
'  microlitea ').  SometimeE  these  microliteB  are  found  grouping  them- 
selves to  form  skeletoQ  crystals,  the  spaces  around  being  left  more  or 
les3  clear,  and  forming '  courts  of  cryatallisatiou ; '  at  other  times  the 

Fig.  636. 


microlites  group  themselves  into  spherical  aggregates  (simple  or 
compound),  usually  minute  but  occasionally  several  inches  or  even 
feet  in  diameter  which,  are  called  '  apherulites  '  (see  fig.  638).  When 
empty  cavities,  probably  formed  by  contraction  during  crystallisation, 
ei:ist  in  these  apherulites.  they  are  known  as  '  llthophyses'  (hollow 
apherulites).  The  disposition  of  che  porphyritio  crystals,  the  micro- 
lites and  the  crystallites,  in  a  lava  often  indicates,  by  their  parallel 
arrangement,  that  the  molten  mass  has  been  in  motion  after  the 
development  of  these  structures  within  it.  The  rock  is  then  said 
to  exhibit  a  fluidal  or  banded  structure  (see  fig.  637).  Movement 
is  also  indicated  by  the  drawing  out  of  gas-bubbles,  which  exist  in 

Fig.  8J7.  Pig.  «M, 


Qlflsay  rook  eihlbiting  banded  or  fluidal,       Qlasay  rock,  partially  lievftrieed,  and 

almoat  all  lavas,  and  have  been  formed  by  escaping  sleam ;  snoh 
lavas,  when  glassy,  are  said  to  be  'pumiceoua'  in  structure;  they 
sometimes  exhibit  a  beautifully  satiny  sheen  (' Schiller'),  dne  to 
the  presence  of  these  drawn-out  cavities.  Some  glassy  lavas  are 
traversed  by  numerous  fine  cracks,  straight  and  curved,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  these  they  often  produce  interference  colours  and  some- 
times break  up  into  amall  round  particles.    Such  lavas  are  said  to 
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have  a  'perlitio'  atruoture,  and  they  are  then  Hpoten  o(  as  per- 
U(es  (see  fig.  637).  The  ■  aiioUtic '  stmctiire  of  Zitkel  nppears  to 
arise  when  apherulUea  tend  to  form  along  the  sides  of  perlitic  and 
OtbeT  oracka  in  glass;  locfca. 

When  minnte  '  lath -shaped '  microlitos  of  felspar  are  entangled 
in  a  mBBE  of  glass  the  ground-mass  of  the  lava  is  said  to  be  a 
'miorolitio  (elf  (see  flgs.Wl,  642);  when  aomewhat  larger  crystalsof 
felspar  are  enclosed  in  aogite  or  some  other  mineral,  the  lava  is  said 
to  have  an  '  ophitic '  (diabasic)  stnioture  (see  fig.  B88,  p.  618) ;  the 
fracture  along  cleavage -planes  of  a  mineral  enclosing  othara  in  this 
way  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  known  aa  '  lustra  mottling '  in  roeks. 

Acid  loLva;  Btayalltea.  *.c. — The  lavas  of  acid  composition 
are  now  generally  spoken  ot  by  geologists  as  Rhyolilea ;  occasionally, 
however,  the  terms  Liparites  and  Quartz-trachjtea  are  applied  to 
them.  Forms  of  theae  lavas  which  have  ondargone  partial  reorystal- 
lisation  (secondary  devitrification,  resulting  from  hydration,  kaolini- 
satioi),  and  other  chemical  changes)  are  spoken  of  as  '  qnartz-felsites, 

Fig.  «OT.  »«-  «0- 
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'  porcellanites,'  '  halleflintas,'  '  pyromerides,'  'porphyroides.'  Ac. 
The  rhyolites  are  uaually  pale  in  oolonr  (white,  grey,  or  pink),  and 
they  have  a  low  specific  gravity  (varying  from  2'6  in  the  stony 
varieties  to  2-3  in  the  glassy  forms).  They  much  mora  usually 
exhibit  glassy  varieties  than  do  any  other  claaaea  of  lavaa.  When 
crystalliaed  they  always  contain  quartz,  in  distinct  crystals  or  in 
corroded  and  ronnded  grains,  with  porphyritic  cryatals  of  orthoelBBe ; 
moreiarelyplagioclase,  biotite,  hornblende,  or  augite  ;  magnetite  and 
apatite  also  occur,  and,  as  accessories,  garnet,  cordieritc,  zircon  and 
other  minerals.  Olivine,  however,  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in 
the  rhyolites. 

The  most  stony  rhyolites,  or  those  in  which  the  glass  is  not  con- 
spicuous, are  known  as  '  lithoidites '  by  the  American  petrographers 
(see  flg.  640).  A  form  in  which  the  porphyritic  crystals  are  bo  large 
and  numerous  that  the  rock  reaembles  at  first  sight  a  granite,  is  called 
'Nevadite.'  Manjof  thestonjrhyoliteseihibit  beautifully  porphyritic 
and  spherulilie  stmctnres.     When  tiie  rock  is  Gne-gralned  and  com- 
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pact  it  is  often  called  *  homstone.'  Varieties  exhibiting  the  lustre  of 
pitch  or  resin  are  known  as  pitchstone  (*  retinite '  of  French  authors), 
while  those  in  which  the  ground-mass  is  perfectly  vitreous  or  glassy 
are  called  Obsidian  (see  %.  639).  Pitchstones  and  Obsidians  exhibit 
the  banded,  fluidal,  spherulitic,  perlitic  and  pumiceous  structures  in 
great  perfection.  There  is  often  a  complete  passage  from  the  most 
stony  or  highly  crystalline  forms  of  rhyolite,  through  compact  and 
resinous  types. to  the  glassy  obsidian,  and  its  frothy  form  pumice. 
Fragments  of  these  materials  accumulate  to  form  rhyolite-  and 
pumice^tuffs,  which  often  contain  opal  and  tridymite. 

Most  rhyolites  contain  a  large  proportion  of  potash  as  compared 
with  soda,  but  in  some  cases  the  proportion  of  soda  is  higher  than 
the  potash.  Such  lavas  are  called  soda-rhyolites  or  *  quartz -pantelle- 
rites,  from  their  occurrence  in  the  Island  of  Pantelleria.  They  often 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  quartz-crystals,  *  phenocrysts  '  of  a  soda- 
orthoclase  (anorthoclase)  or  soda-microcline,  and  of  a  soda-horn- 
blende (^nigmatite  or  Gossyrite). 

As  the  rhyolites  more  readily  assume  the  glassy  condition  than 
any  other  class  of  lavas — owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  alkalies 
which  they  contain — the  special  characteristics  of  glassy  rocks  are 
peculiarly  well  exhibited  by  them.  It  is  among  the  rhyolites  that  we 
find  the  most  striking  examples  of  spherulitic  and  perlitic  structure, 
while  it  is  the  same  class  of  rocks  that  furnish  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  varieties  of  *  pumice.' 

When  the  alumino-alkaline  silicates  of  the  rhyolites  are  acted 
upon  by  sulphurous  acid,  various  hydrous  sulphates  are  formed 
('  alunite,'  (fee),  audthe altered  rock  is  known|as '  alumstone ; '  this  rock, 
when  roasted  and  washed,  yields  crystals  oi  alum.  In  Hungary  and 
other  districts,  extensive  deposits  of  alumstone  are  found  which  have 
evidently  been  produced  by  solfataric  action  on  ordinary  rhyolites. 
By  the  action  of  atmospheric  agents  (carbon  dioxide  and  water)  on 
rhyolites,  various  stages  of  alteration  and  decomposition  are  brought 
about,  and  different  names  have  been  applied  to  these  altered  forms. 
In  this  country  many  of  the  altered  rhyolite  lavas  are  known  as 
felsites  and  quartz -felsites ;  rocks  of  this  class  with  a  spherulitic 
structure  are  called  by  the  French  geologists  *  pyromericLes  ; '  when 
incipient  foliation  has  been  produced  in  them  they  have  been  called 
'  porphyroides,'  and  when  this  action  has  gone  further  they  may  be 
converted  into  '  quartz-schists.* 

Intermediate  ILavas. — The  lavas  of  intermediate  composition 
contain  from  55  to  66  per  cent,  of  silica ;  they  have  as  a  rule  a  darker 
colour  than  the  rhyolites  and  a  density  varying  from  2*8  in  the 
stony  varieties  to  2*5  in  the  glassy  forms.  They  more  rarely  assume 
this  glassy  form,  however,  than  do  the  rhyolites ;  but  many  forms  of 
pitchstone  and  obsidian,  with  spherulitic  and  perlitic  varieties,  and 
some  pumices,  are  of  intermediate  composition.  The  lavas  of  inter- 
mediate composition  usually  contain  quartz  only  as  an  accessory 
constituent,  while  olivine,  though  occasionally  present  in  them,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  one  of  their  essential  minerals. 

Andesltes. — By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  group  of  the 
intermediate  lavas  is  that  known  as  the  *  Andesites.'  They  are  rooks 
composed  essentially  of  crystals  of  plagioclase  (soda-lime-felspar), 
with  a  pyroxene  (augite  or  enstatite),  hornblende  or  biotite  and  more 
or  less  glassy  base.  Usually  the  ground-mass  of  the  rook  exhibits  the 
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abrogation  of  felspar  miorolites  in  a  gliUBj  base  known  as  a. '  mioro- 
litio  felt,'  ao  that  this  etructure  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  typically 
andesitio. 

The  Andesiles  fall  naturalljinto  two  great  groups,  the  hornblende- 
and  biotite-andesiteB  (seeflg. 642),  which  incline  towards  the  acid  lavas, 
and  the  pyroiene-andesitea  (aagite-  and  enstatite-andeaites)  inclining 
towards  the  basic  lavas  (see  fig.  641).  There  are,  however,  curious 
links  between  these  tjpea— roeka  which  contain  at  the  same  time 
biotiteand  enatatite,  of  hornblende  and  augite.  Some  aodesitea  con- 
tain a  ver;  high  percentage  of  silica,  and  when  this  crystallises  out 
as  qnartz  the  lock  is  known  aB  quarts -andesite  or  *  dacite.'     These 

Fig.  fill.  Fig.  M3. 
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rocks  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  acid  rather  than  the  inter- 
mediate series.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  augite-  and  enstatite- 
andesites  are  very  dark-coloured,  heavy  rocks,  and  only  differ  from  the 
basalts  in  not  containng  olivine. 

Besides  the  large  and  widely  distributed  group  of  the  andesites. 
the  intermediate  class  o(  lavas  oontains  several  other  groups  of 
rock  of  considerable  interest. 

Traebjrtes.— The  name  trachyte  was  originally  given  to  alllight- 
ooloored  lavas  in  opposition  to  the  black  basalts ;  the  term  is  now 
applied  by  petragraphers  to  rocks  consisting  of  crystals  of  orthoclase 
felspar  (Sanidine)  with  subordinate  plagioclase  and  hornblende,  or 
augite  set  in  a  more  or  less  glassy  base  (see  fig.  643).  Trachytes  often 
contain  as  acoessorj  constituents  sodalite,  melilite,  olivine,  and 
other  minerals.  The  trachytes  are  far  less  common  than  the  andesites, 
but  are  found  not  untreguently  not  only  among  the  products  of 
recent  volcanoes,  but  among  those  of  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's 
history. 

Vlioiiolltea  a,Dd  Teplirltea.— When  a  rock  of  the  trachytic  type 
contains  considerable  quantities  of  the  felspathoida,  nephehne,  leucite, 
hauyn,  or  nosean.  it  is  called  aphonolite  (' clinkstone '  of  the  old 
authors).  The  phonolitee.  though  abundant  in  certain  districts,  like 
Bohemia  and  Central  France,  are  not  very  widely  distributed.    In 
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this  ooantry,  we  find  a  good  example  of  &  phonolita  only  in  the  Wolf's 
Bock  off  the  Land's  End  in  Oomvall  (see  fig.  644),  wbUe  some  ol  the 
trachytes  of  Haddmgtoa  shire  contain  small  quantitiea  of  nepbeline 
and  approximate  to  phonotites  in  tbeir  straoture  and  mineral  con- 
stitntion. 

Boots  ol  andesitio  type,  that  ia,  with  a.  plagioclastio  leUpar  pre- 
dominating, which  contain  tbe  felspathoids,  nepheline,  leucite,  baayn, 
&a.,  are  bnown  aa  tephritei.  They  form  a  class  which  is  even  less 
widely  distribnted  thaD  the  phonobtea. 

Fig.  Mg,  Fig,  ««. 
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Lavas  of  intermediate  aompoaition  undergo  changes  much  more 
easily  than  the  acid  lavas,  owinfc  to  their  smaller  proportion  of  silica 
and  their  higher  percentage  of  iron  oxides.  Andesitea  which  have 
been  altered  by  solfatario  action  are  called  propylilei  \  among 
trachytes  which  have  been  similarly  altered  wo  find  the  dfrmltes  of 
Central  France,  When  altered  by  Uie  various  atmospheric  agents, 
the  andesites  arc  converted  into  the  rooks  known  as  parphyritea, 
though  some  of  Uie  rocks  called  by  this  name  are  platomc  rather 
tban  volcanic  rocks.  The  phonolit«s,  owing  to  the  instability  of  their 
felspathoid  constituents,  are  especially  liable  to  alteration  and  disin- 

Baate  &«vaa.— The  lavas  of  basic  aompoaition  contain  less  than 
S5  per  cent,  of  silica  ;  they  are  always  dark  and  frequently  even  hiack 
in  coloar,  and  have  a  density  varying  from  2'9  in  the  stony  varieties 
to  2-7  in  their  glassy  forms.  When  quartz  is  present  in  these  lavas, 
which  is  a  rare  occurrence,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
caught  up  in  the  Sowing  mass,  and  Is  not  an  original  constituent  of 
the  rock.  The  felspars  present  are  lime-soda  varieties  (labradorite  and 
anorthite) ;  the  ferro-magnesian  silicate  Is  nsualty  angite ;  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  magnetite  oi  titanoferrlte  generally  occurs  in 
them.  In  addition  to  the  minerals  already  mentioned,  we  nearly 
always  find  some  olivine  present  in  tbe  basic  lavas  ;  and  this  mineral 
not  untrequently  forms  oonspiouous  granules,  or  even  nodules  of 
oonsideraUe  sbe.  Some  authors,  indeed,  regard  olivine  as  an  essen- 
" '  '  "      '  ■ '     il  ol  the  basic  lavas. 
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Bunlts,  &iO> — The  general  name  applied  to  tbese  basic  lavas  is 
baeatt,  the  term  dokrite  being  reserved  for  Qie  coarser-gramed 
varieties,  which,  as  we  ahall  see  hereafter,  occur  more  frequently  as 
plutonia  rocks.  It  was  shown  bj  Cordier  that,  in  spite  of  its  com- 
pact appearance,  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  ordinary  basalt  is 
really  an  aggregate  of  minerals— felspar,  augite,  olivine,  and  magne- 
tite. By  grinding  the  rook  to  powder  and  carefully  levigating  it, 
Cordier  was  able  to  separate  the  several  minerals  according  to  their 
different  densities;  the  same  result  can  be  much  more  easily  attained 
at  the  present  day  by  putting  powdered  basalt  into  Uqaids  of  different 
specific  gravity ;  in  a  still  more  simple  mamier,  we  may  examine  not 
only  tJie  several  minerals  in  the  rock,  but  also  tbeir  relations  to  one 
another,  by  making  thin  transparent  sections  of  basalt  and  studjing 
them  under  the  microscope  (see  fig.  61S).  All  the  basalts  contain 
more  or  less  of  a  glassy  material  between  their  crystals  ;  and  basalts 
with  an  exceptional  qoantity  of  such  glassy  material  are  caUed 
magma-basalts. 

Basalts  sometimes  contain,  in  addition  to  their  essential  minerals, 
enatatite,  hornblende,  or  biotite.  Locally  distributed,  we  find  basalts 
containing  one  or  other  of  the  felspathoids^leucite,  nepheline,  haujn, 
or  metilite—  and  these  are  known  asJeucite-basalts,  nepheline-basalts, 

Fig.  M6.  Fig.  6M. 
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banjn-basalts,  and  melilite-basolts.  Basalt-like  rocks  with  leucite  and 
nepheline,  but  without  olivine,  are  called  by  continental  authors 
lencitite  (see  Gg.  61G)  and  nephelinite. 

The  basalts  show  roneh  less  tendency  to  pass  into  a  glassy  state 
than  do  rocks  of  more  acid  composition.  Occasionally,  however,  as 
in  the  surfaces  of  iava-streama  and  the  margins  of  dykes,  where 
rapid  cooling  has  taken  place,  we  find  basalt-gliMa  at  taohyVyte 
formed.  This  tachylyte  may  exhibit  the  banded,  spherulitio,  and  per- 
litic  BtmotureB  so  characteristic  of  vitreous  rocks.  Fell's  bair  and 
tile  (htead-lace  scoria  of  Hawaii  are  beautiful  pumiceous  forms  of  a 
basalt-glass. 

Owing  to  their  smaller  proportion  of  silica  and  the  amount  of 
H  B 
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iron-oxides  which  they  contain,  the  basaltic  lavas  undergo  easy  de- 
composition, often  losing  their  black  colour  and  assuming  reddish 
and  brownish  tints.  Melaphyres  are  forms  of  these  altered  lavas. 
When  the  basalt  was  scoriaceous,  the  cavities  become  filled  up  with 
various  secondary  minerals — calcite,  quartz,  zeolites,  chlorites,  &c. — 
and  an  amygdaloidal  rock  is  produced  (see  fig.  634,  p.  458).  When  a 
basalt-glass  with  spherulitic  structure  undergoes  alteration,  a  rock 
is  produced,  which,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  a 
small-pox  patient,  has  long  been  known  as  variolite. 

The  fragmental  materials  derived  from  the  basaltic  lavas  are 
known  as  basalt- tuffs ;  the  variety  known  as  palagonite-tuff ,  which  is 
common  in  Sicily  and  Iceland,  contains  the  hydrous  glass  of  secon- 
dary origin  called  by  mineralogists  *  palagonite.' 

There  are  a  very  few  lavas  in  which  the  proportion  of  silica  is  so 
low  that  they  must  be  classified  with  the  ultra-basic  rocks,  but  these 
are  of  rare  and  exceptional  occurrence. 

Fuller    details    concerning    the  in  the  *  British  Petrography  *  of  Mr. 

nature  and  structure  of  lavas  will  Teall,  and  in  the  treatises  on  the 

be  found  in  the  treatises  on  petro-  microscopic  characters  of  rocks  by 

graphy  by  Dr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Harker,  Fouqn^  and  Michel  Levy,  Zirkel  and 

and  Mr.  Butley  already  referred  to,  Bosenbusch. 


CHAPTEB  XXXI 

ORIGIN  AND   STRUCTURE   OF  VOLCANIC   ROCK-MASSES 

Explosive  and  effusive  action  of  Volcanoes— Origin  of  Volcanic  Cones — 
Internal  structure  of  Volcanic  Cones— Origin  of  Volcanic  Craters — 
Formation  of  Volcanic  Dykes — Varieties  of  Volcanic  Dykes-- Alteration 
of  Bocks  on  the  sides  of  Volcanic  Dykes — Contact  Metamoiphism — 
Alteration  of  Sandstone,  Shale,  Limestone,  and  Coal — ^Interbedded 
and  contemporaneous  Volcanic  Bocks  contrasted  with  intrusive  or 
subsequent  masses — Columnar  and  globular  structures  in  Lavas. 

Bifferent  Kinds  of  Volcanic  Action. — Volcanic  activity  is 
of  a  twofold  nature — explosive  and  effusive.  Sometimes  great 
volmues  of  steam  escape  from  the  vent  with  terrible  violence, 
carrying  up  considerable  rock -masses,  with  bombs,  scoriae,  lapilli, 
and  dust,  to  the  height  of  many  miles  into  the  atmosphere — and  in 
such  quantities  as  to  completely  dctrken  the  whole  district  around 
for  hours,  days,  or  even  weeks.  The  larger  fragments,  when  they 
fall  back  to  the  vent,  are  re-ejected,  and  this  takes  place  again  and 
again,  till  all  are  gradually  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This 
volcanic  dust  mingling  with  the  rain,  produced  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  steam,  sometimes  flows  down  in  rivers  of  mud,  which 
consolidate  to  form  beds  of  volcanic  tuff.  At  each  explosion  of 
steam  from  the  midst  of  the  molten  rock  in  a  volcanic  vent,  a 
fresh  surface  of  the  glowing  lava  is  exposed,  and  it  is  the  ruddy 
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reflection  of  this  upon  the  clonds  of  vapour  and  dust  which  is  so 
frequently  mistaken — especially  at  night — for  flames,  and  has 
led  to  volcanoes  being  termed  incorrectly  *  burning  mountains.* 
The  friction  between  the  ascending  column  of  vapour,  the 
ejected  fragments,  and  the  sides  of  the  vent  gives  rise  to  the 
generation  of  electricity  and  the  wonderful  displays  of  lightning 
so  common  during  volcanic  outbursts.  At  other  times,  lava 
issues  quietly  from  a  volcano,  with  but  comparatively  little 
escape  of  steam ;  and  the  mass  of  molten  rock  flows  as  '  lava 
streams,'  which  are  often  of  enormous  volume.  This  effusive 
action  may,  like  the  exploswe  action,  go  on  continuously  for 
long  periods — for  days,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years. 

In  many  volcanoes,  there  occur  alternations  of  explosive  and 
effasive  action.  At  the  beginning  of  each  eruption  steam  at 
high  tension  escapes  from  the  vent,  and  explosions,  following 
one  another  in  rapid  succession,  discharge  into  the  atmosphere 
vast  quantities  of  fragmental  materials.  As  the  violence  of  the 
paroxysm  gradually  dies  out,  however,  the  explosive  is  succeeded 
by  effiisive  action,  and  streams  of  lava  flow  out  in  the  place  of 
the  violent  discharges  of  scorisB  and  dust. 

But  in  some  volcanoes  the  action  is  almost  always  explosive ; 
thus  the  great  volcanoes  of  Java  appear  to  be  wholly  built  up  of 
loose  materials  projected  from  their  vents,  there  being  few  if  any 
examples  of  lava-streams.  In  other  volcanoes,  like  those  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  action  appears  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  eflusive ;  and  the  volcanic  cones  are  built  up  of  thick 
sheets  of  lava,  piled  one  on  the  top  of  another,  with  hardly  any 
layers  of  scoriae  or  dust  between  them. 

A  striking  example  of  effusive  volcanic  action  on  the  grandest 
scale  was  afforded  to  geologists  in  1783,  when,  at  Skaptar  Jokul, 
in  Iceland,  a  great  Assure  opened,  on  which  only  some  small 
scoria-cones  were  thrown  up,  but  the  two  streams  of  lava  issuing 
from  this  vent  were  in  bulk  equal  to  the  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  ! 
A  century  later,  in  1883,  the  most  violent  explosive  eruption  on 
record  occurred  at  Erakatoa  in  the  Sun  da  Straits.  There  was 
no  outflow  of  lava,  but  pumice  and  dust  were  thrown  to  the 
height  of  sixteen  miles  into  the  air,  the  pulsations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere travelled  two  and  a  half  times  round  the  globe,  violent 
waves  were  produced  in  the  ocean,  which  were  registered  on  the 
tide-gauges  all  over  the  world,  and  ejected  materials  were 
scattered  over  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  1,000  miles  I 

fixtemal  form*  structiiref  and  origin  of  ▼oloanlo  Moun- 
tains.— In  the  case  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  Southern  Italy  (see 
fig.  647),  we  have  a  volcanic  cone,  more  than  four  hundred  feet 
in  height,^ with  a  large  and  deep  crater  at  its  summit,  which  was 


VOLCANIC  CONES 


[CH 


formed  by  a  series  of  explosive  outburatB,  IsHting  for  three  days, 
n  the  year  1538.  The  origin  of  the  great  voloanio  cones  with 
orater-Bhaped  sammita  haa  been  explained  in  the '  Prinoiplea  of 
Geology '  (obftps,  isiii.  to  ixvii,),  where  Vesaviue  (aee  fig.  648), 


sutIub,  vith  the  old  snoliDliiig  ont 


BurenlaUDd 


Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  (see  fig.  649),  are  described. 
The  more  ancient  portions  of  those  mountainH  or  islands,  formed 
long  before  the  historic  period,  exhibit  the  same  external  features 
and  internal  stmctnre  as  those  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  still 
higher  antiquity.    All  these  volcanoes  were  produced  by  the 
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same  ttgencieB  which  cause  modern  voloanio  eruptions,  and 
their  materiolB  belong  to  the  same  groupa  of  rooks  and  only  differ 
slightly  in  phyainal  characters  and  in  chemical  constitution. 

Anolent  Bnd  Kodern  Cones  tuid  Oraters.— In  regionB 
where  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter  took  place  in  the  open  air, 
and  where  the  surfeoe  hae  never  since  been  subjected  to  great 


outfloK  of  taTa-stream*. 


ached  by  the 


aqueous  denudation,  cooes  and  craters  abound.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  such  cones  still  remain  in  Central  France,  in  the 
ancient  provinces  of  the  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  the  Vivaraifl, 
where  they  form  chains  of  hills.  Although  probably  none  of 
the  eraptions  have  happened  within  the  historical  era,  the 
ancient  streams  of  lava  m^y  still  be  distinctly  traced,  descending 
from  many  of  the  craters,  and  following  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
existing  valleys  (see  fig.  650). 


lial  BBCtiou  of  h  sooris-  or  tua.O(uie,  Bbaning  the  uraiigemenb  of  tba 
TuterUlB  of  whloh  It  li  buILt  up. 

The  origin  of  the  cone,  and  crater  of  the  modem  volcano  is 
now  well  understood,  the  growth  of  many  having  been  watched 
during  volcanic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissore  first  opens  in  the 
earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  are  evolved.  The 
eipIosionH  are  so  violent  as  to  splinter  the  rooks  in  which  the 
volcanic  vent  is  opened,  and  hurl  up  into  the  aii  fragments  of 
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broken  atone,  parts  of  which  are  shivered  into  minute  portions. 
This  stone  is,  in  port,  the  rook  which  is  penetrate  1  by  the  np- 
rushlng  Bteam,  gases,  and  hot  water,  but  mainly  the  voloanic 
rock  which  had  been  gradually  forced  up  ia  a  molten  state. 
The  showering  down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  around 
the  orifice  of  eruption  gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in 
which  the  successive  envelopes  of  ash  and  scoriae  form  layers, 
dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  asis  {see  fig.  651).  In  the 
meantime  a  hollow,  called  a  crater,  has  been  kept  open  in  the 
middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of  steam 
and  other  gaseous  fluids.  After  a  while,  molten  rock,  quite 
liquefied  (lwtt<£f,  usually  ascends  throi^fh  the  vent  by  which 
the  g^es  make  their  escape.  Although  extremely  heavy,  this 
lava  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive  power  of  entangled  gaseous 


(After  Snlinildt.} 

fluids  and  steam.  Quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up  into 
the  air,  and  burst  into  minute  fragments  called  ash.  Blocks  of 
solid  lava  are  ejected  also,  being  more  or  leas  scoriaceous.  The 
lava  sometimes  flows  over  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  thus 
thickens  and  strengthens  the  sides  of  the  cone ;  but  sometimes 
it  breaks  down  the  cone  on  one  side  (see  fig.  650),  and  oflien  it 
flows  out  from  a  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  hUl,  or  at  some  dis- 
tance from  its  base.  The  lava  in  cooling  assumes  a  cUnkery  or 
scoriaceous  appearance. 

Small  cones  made  up  of  scoriK  thrown  out  in  a  pasty  condi- 
tion may  accumulate  into  steep -sided,  bottle -shaped,  or  chimney- 
like, piles  (sea  fig.  652) ;  ordinary  '  cinder '  or  scoria  cones  have 
a  slope  of  about  35";  'tulf  cones'  are  formed  of  lapilli,  pnz- 
zolana  or  dust,  which,  when  mingled  witli  water,  flow  freely 
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and  accumulate  to  form  hilla  with  a  slope  of  about  17°.  Lava- 
coaea  vary  in  form  aodording  to  the  liquidity  or  viscosity  of  the 
material;  we  have  steep  aides,  massive  'mamelous,'  hke  the 
phonohte-voloanoes  of  fiohemia  (see  (igs.  658-654,  668),  or  the 
domitic  '  pujs '  of  Auvergne  on  the  one  hand ;  or  greatly  flat- 
tened domes  with  a  slope  of  only  a  few  degrees,  as  in  the 
Hawaiiiui  volcanoes  on  the  other  hand. 


IMtignuD  sbDwlng  the  probable  latenul  Btmetare  oT  e  Ian-cane  like  llg.  BUS. 

InteniBl  Btmotcre  ofVoloanlc  Oaaea. — The  mode  ot  origin 

of  volconio  oones,  as  above  describect,  is  admirably  eihibited  vhen 
anoh  cones  have  Iwen  paitiaU;  swept  away  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea  or  of  rivers.  We  then  find  that  tlie  Scoria-  or  '  Cinder  '- 
oones,  like  those  of  Anveigne,  are  composed  ot  materials  often  ex- 
lubiting  a  most  perfect  atratifioatiou ;  the  thin  layers  of  which  the 
oones  are  made  tip  elope  outwards  and  inwards,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram (flg.  651,  p.  469).  The  degree  ot  slope  of  the  materials  varies  with 
their  nature,  rongh  cindery  masses  lying  in  steeper  slopes  than  the 
finely  comminuted  matter,  which,  mingled  with  water,  often  flows  as 
mad  to  consolidate  as  tufts.    Lava-oones  ace  formed  by  the  successive 
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ontwelling  of  the  liquid  materialE  (aee  Gg.  654).  It  this  be  TiBOOUs 
ve  get  Bteep-Eided  domeslifce  thoseof  BoaiboD,  BobemU,  &c.;  if  the 
lava  be  verj  liquid,  exceedingly  depressed  or  flat  domes  are  prodnced 
lite  the  TolcanoflB  of  Hawaii,  which  haTe  a  slope  of  only  4°.  The 
majority  of  volcanic  cones  aie  made  up  of  altemations  of  lava  and 
fragmental  materials,  and  these  are  known  as  componnd  cones.  Bj 
continual  ejections  bom  a  vent,  volcanoea  ma;  gradnall;  grow  up 
into  conical  mountains  manj-  thousands  of  feet  high,  like  Cotopaii 
(fig.  655).  The  volcanoes  of  Hawaii  rise  to  a  height  of  30,000  feet 
from  the  ocean  floor  on  which  they  stand.  When  '  lateral '  or 
'  paraeitioal '  eruptions  occur  on  the  sides  of  a  volcano,  it  ma;  loee 
its  regular  conical  form  and  assame  characters  like  those  exhibited 
by  Etna,  the  flanbe  of  which  are  covered  by  parasitical  cones. 

F1K.8S1. 
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Origin  of  Voloanle  Onitera. — There  is  no   donbt  that   tbe 
craters  of   volcanic  cones   are  formed   by  violently   explosive    or 

Saroxysmal  outbursts.  In  fig.  666  we  give  a  copy  of  Mr.  Scrope's 
rawing  of  tbe  crater  formed  at  the  summit  of  Yeauvius  by  the  great 
eruption  of  1B22 ;  it  was  more  than  1,000  feet  in  diameter,  and  at 
least  1,000  feet  deep.  At  an  earlier  date,  as  shown  by  the  drawings 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  cone  rose  to  a  much  greater  height, 
and  within  the  crater  small  cones  were  formed,  by  gentle  and  long- 
oontinned  eruption  (see  fig.  657).  Since  tbe  great  paroxysm  of 
1B22  the  vast  crater  has  been  filled  np  and  the  oone  re-fonoed,  tboogh 
constant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  anm- 
mit-crater,  and  in  the  number  of  small  cones  within  it.  The  tendency 
of  the  violent  eruptions  is  to  prodace  large  craters  truncating  the 
summit  of  a  volcano  ;  but  gentle  and  long -continued  eruptions  bnild 
up  a  cone  within  the  crater,  the  sides  of  which  may  in  the  end 
become  confluent  with  those  of  the  great  mountain  itaelf,  the  height 
of  which  thus  becomes  greatly  increased.  Xhis  arrangement  of 
cone  withiu  crater  is  very  characteristic  of  volcanic  mountains. 
Sometimes  craters  are  formed  of  enormous  dimensioas ;  when  com- 


BDd  1,000  ft.  deep.    (From  a  drawing  h}' Scrope.) 


Simimft  ol  TesDTlua  in  1767.    (After  Sir  Wlllism  Hamilton.) 


Orater-lakt  of  anstarOn.  Ueiii 


(AfWt  Humboldl.) 
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poaed  of  tuffs  or  other  materials  impermeable  to  wnter  thay  give  rise 
to  cironlar  crater-lakes  like  fig.  6SS.  There  are  arater-lakes  in  Italy, 
(Braoaiano  and  Bolaena),  which  are  rsspectivel;  ten  and  twelve 
miles  in  diameter.  It  was  held  bj  Von  Buch  and  Elie  de  Beaumont 
that  craters  were  formed  in  volcanoes  owing  to  the  mountain  being 
pushed  up  like  bubbles  and  burating  at  the  top.  But  this  '  theory  of 
elevation -craters,'  as  it  was  called,  hos  now  been  completely  aban- 
doned by  geologiats.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Fig.  Mg. 


Gr&hHm's  Ii4le,  ufiubmarine  vdIdodo  tlirowD  up  Ln  the  MediterraDe&D  is  1831. 

in  aome  craters,  like  that  of  EilaueainHanaii,  thelakeof  lava  bt  the 
bottom  may  undermine  the  sides,  and  thus  tend  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  the  crater. 

Volcanoes  ate  occasionally  submarine,  like  the  volcano  thrown 
up  in  the  Mediterranean  and  known  as  Graham's  Island  (see  fig.  659), 

Pig.  S60. 


(sompe.) 


and  build  their  way  up  to  the  surface,  being  exposed  to  the  action  ol 
waves  and  tides.  Some  volcanic  eruptions,  bom  at  the  present  day 
oudinttie  remote  paEt,  took  place  along  Unea  of  fracture  (^  the  earth's 
crust,  and  lava  welled  out,  and  sheets  and  flows  were  produced  on  a 
grand  scale  with  the  formation  of  only  small  cones.  Ancient  vol- 
canoes were  as  large  as  the  modem,  and  as  active.  They  show  by 
their  linear  arrangement  that  the;  were  formed  on  lines  of  fissure 
(aee  fig.  660),  and  followed  the  law  of  occurring  on  areas  which  are 
undergoing  elevation.    Denudation  has,  in  many  iuatances,  worn  the 
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old  voloanoee  nearl;(o  the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet  some  of  the  remains 
of  the  oentrri  vent  and  of  the  sloping  layers  acoond  it  enuble  the 
original  dimenBioDS  to  be  estimated.  All  through  the  earth's  history, 
internal  heat,  and  the  presflnce  of  water  in  deeply  seated  locka,  have 
given  rise  to  voluanic  action. 

Volcanic  matter,  in  the  form  of  lava,  bmrsta  forth  under  certain 

circumstances  through  the  bod;  of  the  volcanic  cone,  or  if  it  does 

not   reach   the   outside,   it   solidifies  within,  and  is  called  a  dyke. 

Fig  eei 


Similar  ontbarats  ocourring  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  caose 
mosses  of  volcanic  rook  to  be  injected  through  and  between  the  wdi- 
mentar;  strata. 

By  denudation  we  have  exposed  to  oar  view  great  masses  of 
material  which  have  formed  the  centres  and  lower  portions  of  volcanic 
cones.  Such  rndiments  of  voloanoea  wete  called  by  Darwtn  the 
'  basal  wrecks '  of  voloanoes.  Among  the  lava-maases  injected  into 
volcanic  cones  and  the  strata  underlying  and  surrounding  them,  we 
recognise  dykes,  intrusive  sheets  (or  '  sills '),  laccolites  (or  lenticular 
intrusions),  and  the  still  larger  bosses  out  of  which  whole  mountains 
may  have  been  carved  by  denudation. 

Voloanlo  Sfkea.— The  leading  varieties  of  the  volcanic  rocks, 

basalt,  andesite,  and  rhyolite,  for  example,  are  sometimes  found  in 

Fig.  eea. 


Butltio  dyke  in  the  Tal  del  Bore,  Etna.  &om  which  a  laTa-streuo  1b  bwd 

dykes  penetrating  stratified  and  unstratified  formations,  and  these 
are  examples  of  intrusive  or  subsequent  volcanic  ejections.  Fissures 
have  already  been  spoken  of  as  ooourring  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some 
a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  width.  If  such  a  par^lel-aided 
fissure  be  filled  with  molten  rock,  or  lava,  the  material  on  consolida- 
tion forms  B  wall-like  mass  known  osa  dyke.  In  volcanic  cones  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  trace  the  actual  connection  between  a  dyke 
filling  a  fissure  in  the  side  of  the  volcano  and  a  stream  of  lava  which 
has  flowed  out  at  the  surface  (see  fig.  663).    It  is      ' 
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find  such  d;ke9  passing  through  strata  of  aoft  materials,  socb  as  tofF, 
seoriffi,  or  ahale,  which,  being  more  easily  removed  by  denudation  than 
the  volcanic  rock,  ore  often  washed  away  by  the  sea.  rivers,  or  rain,  in 
which  ease  the  dykeBtands  out  prominently  on  the  face  of  precipices, 
or  on  the  level  surface  of  a  country,  as  may  be  seen  In  Madeira  (see 
fig.  663)  and  in  many  parts  ol  Scotland. 
Big.  esfl. 
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In  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Skye,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  other  hard  rooks  are  traversed 
by  lava-dykes,  tlie  converse  of  the  above  phenomenon  is  also  seen. 
The  dyke,  having  decomposed  more  rapidly  than  the  cantuning  rook, 
has  once  more  left  open  the  original  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of 
many  yards  inland  from  the  sea-coast.  There  is  yet  another  case, 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  Arran  and  other  partsof  Scotland,  where 
the  strata  in  contact  with  the  dyke,  and  for  a  certain  distance  from 
it,  have  been  hardened,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather  more 
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than  tho  dyke  itself  or  the  surrounding  rocks.  When  this  happens, 
two  parallel  walls  of  indurated  strata  are  seen  protruding  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country  and  following  the  course  of  the  dyke. 
In  fig.  664  a  ground-plan  is  given  of  a  ramifying  dyke  of  doierite, 
catting  thiongh  sandstone  on  the  beach  near  Eildonan  Castle,  in 
Arran.  The  larger  branch  varies  from  6  to  7  feet  in  width,  whioh 
will  afford  a  scale  of  measurement  for  the  whole. 
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Some  volcanic  dykes  may  be  followed  for  leagues,  uninterruptedly, 
in  nearly  a  straight  direction  (like  the  Cleveland  dyke,  which  runs 
from  the  Yorkshire  coast  right  through  the  south  of  Scotland),  showing 
that  the  fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordinary 
length. 

The  materials  of  the  dykes  or  fiows  which  have  been  injected 
through  and  between  strata  were  hot,  pasty,  and  full  of  water  and 
gases  under  pressure,  and  they  acted  upon  and  locally  metamorphosed, 
more  or  less,  the  strata  on  either  side  and  above  and  below  them. 
The  volcanic  matter,  moreover,  became  more  or  less  crystalline  on 
cooling.  Usually,  the  sides  and  surfaces  of  such  intrusive  masses 
have  a  finer  crystalline  texture  than  the  middle  part,  and  occasionally 
the  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  strata  are  actually  glassy.  Columnar 
structure  (the  columns  being  at  right  angles  to  the  walls  of  the  dyke), 
spheroidal  structure,  and  other  forms  of  jointing  occur  in  dykes. 
Some  dykes  are  of  composite  character,  different  kinds  of  rocks 
entering  into  their  composition.  In  certain  cases  a  segregative  action 
appears  to  have  gone  on  within  the  molten  material  filling  a  dyke, 
and  the  sides  and  centre  thus  come  to  be  formed  of  rocks  of  di£ferent 
chemical  composition.  In  other  cases  a  dyke  has  been  reopened,  and 
the  fissure  or  fissures  formed  in  it  may  be  injected  with  materials 
of  a  different  composition  from  that  of  the  original  dyke. 

Socks  altered  by  ▼olcanlo  dykes Contact  MetamorpMsm. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  form  and  composition  of  dykes  them- 
selves, it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  alterations  which  they  some- 
times produce  in  the  rooks  in  contact  with  them.  The  changes  are 
usually  such  as  the  heat  of  melted  matter  and  of  the  entangled 
steam  and  gases  might  be  expected  to  cause.  In  some  instances, 
however,  little  or  no  change  happened  in  the  surrounding  rooks. 

PlaS'Newydd :  Dyke  cutting  through  shale, — A  striking  example 
of  contact  metamorphism,  near  Plas-Newydd,  in  Anglesea,  has  been 
^escribed  by  Henslow.  The  dyke  is  134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of 
dolerite.  Strata  of  shale  and  argillaceous  limestone,  through  which 
it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered  to  a  distance  of  30,  or  even,  in 
some  places,  of  35  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  dyke.  The  shale,  as  it 
approaches  the  igneous  rock,  becomes  gradually  more  compact,  and  is 
most  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction.  Here  it  loses  part  of  its 
laminated  structure,  but  the  bedded  character  is  still  discernible. 
In  several  places  the  shale  is  converted  into  hard  porcellanous 
.  jasper.  In  the  most  hardened  part  of  the  mass,  the  fossil  shells, 
principally  Product^  are  nearly  obliterated ;  yet  even  here  their  im- 
pressions may  frequently  be  traced.  The  argillaceous  Hmestone  under- 
goes analogous  changes,  losing  its  original  texture  as  it  approaches 
the  dyke,  and  becoming  granular  and  crystalline.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  is  the  appearance  in  the  shale  of  numerous 
crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,  which  are  seen  to  be  confined 
to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the  dyke.  Some  of  the 
garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lime,  which  they  may 
have  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fossil  shells.  The  same 
mineral  has  been  observed,  under  very  analogous  circumstances, 
in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  where  it  also  occurs  in 
shale  and  limestone,  altered  by  basalt. 

Antrim:  Dyke  cuttmg  throu>gh  chalk, — In  several  parts  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Chalk  with  flints  is 
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tTaversed  by  basaltic  djkee.  The  chalk  is  thece  converted  into 
granul&r  mttlble  near  the  basalt,  the  change  sometimes  extending  3 
or  10  feet  ftom  the  wall  of  the  d;be,  being  greatest  near  the  point  of 
contact,  and  thence  graduatl;  decreasing  till  it  becomes  evanescent. 
'The  extreme  eSect,'  says  Dr.  Bergcr,  'presents  a  darli  brown 
crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals  running  in  flakes  as  large  as  those 
of  coarse  primitive  (metamorphic)  limestone ;  the  next  state  is 
saccharine,  then  fine-grained  and  arenaceons ;  a  compact  variety, 
having  a  porcellanoas  aspect  and  a  bluish-grey  colour,  succeeds :  this, 
towards  the  outer  edge,  becomes  yellowish  white,  and  insensibly 
graduates  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  The  flints  in  the  altered  chalk 
usuaUy  assume  a  grey  yellowish  colour.'  All  traces  of  oiganio 
remains  are  effaced  in  that  part  of  the  limestone  which  is  most 
ctystalline. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  665)  represents  three  basaltic  dykes 
traversing  the  chalk,  all  within  the  distance  of  90  feet.  The  chalk 
contiguous  to  the  two  outer  dykes  is  converted  into  a  finely  grannlar 
marble,  m  m,  as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses  between  the  outer  dykes 
and  the  centra!  one.  In  some  cases  the  change  undergone  by  the 
chalk  is  of  B  chemical  nature,  and  the  rock,  besides  being  indurated 


and  crystallised,  is  also  dolomitised.  The  complete  contrast  in  the 
composition  and  colour  of  the  intrusive  and  invaded  rocks  in  these 
cases  renders  the  phenomena  peculiarly  clear  and  interesting. 
Another  of  the  dykes  of  the  north-east  ol  Ireland  has  converted  a 
mass  of  red  sandstone  into  bornatone.  Sy  another,  the  shale  of  the 
Coal-measures  has  been  indurated,  assuming  the  character  of  flinty 
slate ;  and  at  Portrush  the  shaly  clay  of  the  Lias  has  been  changed' 
into  flinty  elate,  which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of 
Ammonites.  In  the  infancy  of  geological  science  the  aqueous  origin 
of  basalt  was  maintained  by  Werner  and  his  disciples.  They 
mistook  the  altered  Lias  clay  of  Antrim  for  basalt,  and  referred  to 
the  occurrence  of  Ammoniles  in  the  rock  as  a  proof  that  this  rook 
could  not  be  of  igneous  origin. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from 
their  combustible  nature,  be  affected  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by 
the  contact  of  melted  rock.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  one  of 
the  doleritic  dykes  of  Antrim,  which,  passing  through  a  bed  of 
coal,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for  the  space  of  9  leet  on  each  side.  At 
Cockfield  Fell,  in  the  North  of  England,  asimilarohangeisobserved. 
Spcchnens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  from  the  dyke 
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are  not  diBtingoJahSible  from  ordinary  pit-cool ;  thaaa  nearer  the  d;be 
are  like  doders,  and  have  all  the  oharocter  ol  coke,  while  those  Gloee 
to  it  are  oonverted  into  a  Bubstanca  resembUng  soot. 

It  is  by  no  means  unooniraon,however,to  meet  with  aimilar  rocliB 
ahnost  wholly  nnchanged  in  the  proximity  of  volcanic  dykes.  This 
great  inequality  in  the  effects  of  the  igneona  rocks  may  olten  arise 
&om  an  original  difference  in  their  temperature,  and  in  the  natnre  of 
the  entaagled  gases— snch  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  different 
lavas,  or  in  the  same  lava  near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  from  it. 
Sometimes  the  extreme  dteralion  produced,  near  a  volcanic  dylie  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  ciraamBtaDce  that  the  fissure  now  filled  with  solid 
rock  may  have  constituted  a  charmel  through  which  enormous  quan- 
tities of  molten  material  have  Sowed  ap  to  the  surface  during  vast 
periods  of  time. 

Interbedded  or  CoDtemporft neons  VIowb. — Lava-streams 
— consisting  of  volcaoio  rock  which  haa  flowed  over  the  surface  and 
altered  the  underlying  rooks—  are  Bcoriaceoua  in  their  upper  pact,  and 
usually  at  their  lower  surface  also.  Sedimentary  deposits  accumulated 
upon  the  Qows  are  of  course  not  found  to  be  altered  physically  or 
chemically  by  the  contact,  for  before  they  were  deposited  the  volcanic 
flow  had  cooled.  Such  flows  are  sold  to  be  interbeddsd.  They  may 
have  occurred  during  tbe  progress  of  the  deposition  of  strata  aU 
arotmd,  during  any  particular  geological  period,  and  the  fossils 
ol  the  bed  below  and  above  the  volcanic  flow  may  be  of  the  sane 
apecies.  Hence  the  flow  thus  iuterbcdded  Is  said  to  be  oontem- 
poratteous. 

Interbedded  or  contemporaneous  flows  occnr  as  compact  sheets 
or  as  fragmental  masses,  and  they  conform  to  the  plane  of  the 
underlying  stratnm.  They  are  not  found  to  have  broken  into  or 
altered  the  overlying  strata  in  any  way.  BoUi  of  their  surfaces 
are  sooriaoeous  or  vesicular,  and  this  peculiarity  may  extend  through 
the  whole  sheet.  Beds  of  tuS  and 

other   fallen    materials   may   be  ^'k-  **"■ 

interstratified  with  the  flows. 

The     fragmentary     volcanic 
rooks  of  the  present  day,  such  as 

ashes    and    blocks,   fall   od    the  * 

surface  and  do  not  influence 
the  underlying  strata.  In  past 
geological  periods  the  tufis  and 
ash-bedsandthebrecciassimilarly 
covered  other  rocks  in  vast  de- 
posits, more  or  leas  stratified,  and 
no  metamorphism  resulted. 

In  the  illustration  (fig.  666), 
from    the    Lower    Carboniferous 

rocks  of  Linlithgowshire,  a  black  , 

shale  (1)  is  at  the  bottom,  and  haa 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  ; 
and  there  are  other  shales,  num- 
bered 3,  6,  7.  9.  Between  Ibem  are  bands  of  pale  yellowish  volcanio 
tuff  with  lapilli  or  ejected  pieces  of  on  older  lava  (Nob.  2,  4,  6,  8). 
A  coarse  agglomerate  tuff  lies  on  the  top  of  all  (No.  10). 

The  distinction  between  volcanicmaterials^hichbaveaccDmulated 
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on  land  and  on  the  aes-floar  reapectivetyis  otten  not  very  easj.  Tuffs 
01  volcanic  ashes  colleot  on  the  floor  of  the  MeditenaDean,  and  aie 
dredged  up  with  the  living  moUnsoa,  aad'lava-eun'eats  have,  dming 
historical  times,  flowed  into  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  have  become 
eotamnar  in  their  structure.  Intrusive 
'^'  volcanio  sheets  are  distinguished  from 

contemporaneous  or  interbedded  lava 
flows  by  not  exhibiting  scoriaoeoaa 
npper  and  under  surfaces ;  by  their 
affecting  by  contact  metamorphism 
the  strata  abone  as  well  as  below  them ; 
by  their  usually  mora  crystalline  and 
less  scoriaceous  oharaotei ;  and  by  the 
fact  that  they  often  are  seen  to  out 
across  and  to  send  offshoots  into  sur- 
rounding beds. 

Oolnmnar  and  gloltiilBr  •tmo- 
tnre. — One  of  the  oharacteristic  forms 
ssumed  by  volcanic  rooks  is  the  eolnm- 
'i»il-aiid-VrKk«i-«ticai«ti<in9!  nar.astructure  Often  displayed  in  avery 
striking  manner  by  basaltic  lavas.  The 
columns  ara  sometimes  straight,  at  other  times  curiously  curved  and 
twisted.  In  section  they  are  polygonal  (with  a  tendency  towards 
hexagonal  forms),  and  they  are  often  divided  longitudinally  b;  equi- 
distant joints,  which  sometimes  exhibitcurved  surfaces  oE  articulatioa ; 
in  certain  cases  the  angles  of  one  division  of  a  column  are  found  to 


i  valley  of  the  Ardtclie.  wdth  thiot  vertiial 
thinner  columns.  IrregulBrty  illgposed,  in  ito 


same  lava  stream,  the  thick  straight  articulated  columns  being  found 
in  (he  lower,  and  the  smaller  curved  forms  in  the  upper  portion ;  and 
the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  kinds  is  in  many  cases  very 
distinctly  marked  (see  flg.  66B).  It  is  this  pecnliar  combination  of 
columns  of  different  kinds  which  gives  rise  to  the  beautiful  and 
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well-kDowD  ientnreB  of  tbe  Isle  of  StafTn ;  it  is  also  aeen  in  man; 
lavas  of  more  recent  date. 

It  being  asBomed  that  columnar  rook  has  conaolidated  from  a  Qnid 
state,  the  prisniB  are  found  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to  the  cool- 
ing mrfaces.  If  theiie  snrfaeea,  therefore,  instead  of  being  either 
pei^ndicolar  or  horizontal,  are  curved,  the  colomuB  ought  to  be 
inoUned  at  every  angle  to  the  horizon ;  and  there  is  a  beantiful 
'    ezemplication  of  tbia  phenomenon  in  one  of   the  valleys  of  the 


Vivarais,  a  mountainous  district  in  the  South  of  France,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  a  region  of  gneiss,  a  geologist  encounters  unexpectedly 
several  volcanic  cones  of  loose  sand  and  acoriffi.  From  the  crater 
of  one  of  these  cones,  called  La  Coupe  d'Ayzao,  a  stream  of  lava 
has  descended  and  occupied  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  except  at 
those  points  where  the  riyer  Volant, 
or  the  torrents  which  join  it,  have  "B'  8™' 

out  awa;  portions  of  the  solid  Isva. 
The  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  669) 
represents  the  remnant  of  the  lava 
at  one  of  these  points.  It  is  clear 
that  the  lava  onoe  filled  np  the  whole 
valley  to  the  dotted  line  d  a ;  bnt 
the  river  has  gradually  swept  away 
all  below  that  line,  wMle  the  tribu- 
tary torrent  has  laid  open  a  trans- 
verse section  ;  by  which  we  perceive, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  lava  is 
composed,  as  is  usual  in  that  district, 
of  three  parts  ;  the  uppermost,  at  a, 
being  scoriaoeous;  the  second,  b. 
presenting  irregular  prisms  of  small 
diameter ;    and    the  third,   c,   with 

regular  colanine  of  great  thickness,        colnronar  basalt  iq  (he  Tiomtln 
which  are  vertical  on  the  banks  of  (Forili.) 

the  Volant,  where   they  test  on   a 

horizontal  base  of  gneiss,  but  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45° 
at  g,  and  are  nearly  horizontal  at  /,  their  position  having  been 
everywhere  determined,  according  to  the  law  before  mentioned,  by 
the  form  of  the  original  valley, 

H 
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In  fig.  6T0,on  the  preceding  page,  a  view  is  given  of  aome  of  the  in- 
clined imd  curved  oolomiiB  wblcb  present  tbemselves  on  the  sides  ot 
the  valleys  in  the  hill;  region  north  of  Vioenza,  in  Italy,  and  at  the  toot 
of  the  higher  Alps.  Unlike  those  of  the  -Vivarais,  tost  mentioned, 
the  basitlt  ot  this  country  was  evidently  sabmarine,  and  the  present 
valleys  have  sinoe  been  bolloired  out  by  denudation.  In  vertical 
dykes,  as  has  been  alread;  remarked,  the  columns  are  horizontal; 
they  etart  from  the  onter  walls  of  the  dyke,  and  meet  in  an  irregnlsr 
line  towards  its  centre. 

The  columnar  structure  is  hy  no  means  peculiar  to  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  basaltic  type  ;  it  is  also  observed  in  trachyte,  and  other 
more  acid  rocks,  although  in  these  it  is  rarely  exhibited  in  such 
regular  polygonal  forms,  and  never  nith  the  ball-and-socket  joints, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  many  basaltic  oolnmns.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  basaltic  colouins  are  often  divided 
by  cross-joints.    Sometimes  each  segment,  instead  of   an   angular 

FlB.  •Tl. 


Bad&rUo  plUHTE  of  the  Eitac^TDttf,  Bertrl^h-Qadeb,  ha1(n-aj  between  Tr^e^  an^ 
Cobleiu.    HelKhCof  grottfi,  bvm7  toBfeet. 

assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  usually  produced  by  weatherii^,  so 
that  a  pillar  is  made  np  of  a  pile  of  balls,  usually  Battened,  as  in 
the  Cheese-grotto  at  Bertrich-Baden,  in  the  Eifel,  near  the  Moselle 
(fig.  671).  The  basalt  there  is  part  of  a  small  stream  of  lava, 
from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  which  has  proceeded  from  one  of  several 
volcanic  craters,  still  extant,  on  the  neighbouring  heights. 

In  some  masses  ot  decomposing  basalt,  dolerite,  and  other 
volcanic  rocks,  the  globular  atructure  is  so  conapicuoua  that  the  rock 
has  the  appearance  ot  a  heap  of  large  cannon-balls.  According 
to  M.  Delesse,  the  middle  of  each  spheroid  has  been  a  centre  of  con- 
traction produced  by  coding;  Professor  Bonney  has  assigned  the 
globular, 'curvitabular.'  and  other  structures  exhibited  in  volcanic 
rocks  to  the  same  cause.  To  similar  contraction  we  may  attribute 
some  cases  of  columnar  structure  in  sedimentary  strata,  such  as 
volcanic  ash,  shale  and  sandstone,  which  have  been  affected  by  the 
proximity  of  volcanic  dykes  or  the  overflow  ol  hva-Btreams. 
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SoTope  gives  SB  on  illustration  ot  this  atmctore  a  glaesy  thyo- 
lite  or  '  pitixbstone<poTphyry '  in  one  of  the  Fonza  islands,  which  rise 
from  the  Mediteiranean,  off  the  coast  ol  Terracina  aod  Qaeta.  The 
globes  vttTj  from  a  few  inches  to  three  feet  in  diaineter,  and  are 
of   an  ellipsoidal   form  (see  Gg. 

672).      The  whole   rook  is  in  a  Flg.ers. 

state  of  deoomposition, '  and  when 
the  balls  have  been  exposed  a 
short  time  to  the  weather,  the; 
scale  off  at  a  touch  into  numerous 
ooncentric  coats,  like  those  of  a 
bulbous  root,  inclosing  a  compact 
nucleuB.  The  laminie  ot  this 
nucleus  have  no(  be«D  so  much 
loosened  by  decomposition ;  but 
the  application  of  a  ruder  blow 
will  produce  a  still  further  ei. 
foliation.'  This  spheroidal  struc- 
ture ma;  be  also  seen  in  volcanic 
ash  at  Burntisland  and  in  manj 
other  rocks ;  the  perlitic  struc- 
ture, before  referred  to,  is  an  ex- 
ample ot  the  same  kind  of  action 
exhibited  on  a  ver;  minute  scale 
in  rocks  of  vitreous  texture. 

For  further  information  on  the 
nature  of  TOlcanio  action,  Sorope'g 
*  Tolcanoes  *  mav  be  consolted,  and 

the  volume  OD  the  same  sobject  in       Giobitotm  piwhslona    Chlsja  dl  Luns, 
the  '  International  Scientific  Series.'  I»ic  of  Fomtt.    (Scrope.) 
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Variations  of  mineral  character  in  the  volcanic  tocke  of  diffetent  periods — 
Not  SBBenttal,  but  due  to  alteration— Age  of  lava  flons  and  intmBians 
— Teete  to  be  applied  to  determine  relative  age  of  volcanic  masseB— 
Sources  of  error  in  drawing  inferences— Great  valne  of  loasils  when 
found— Test  bj  Included  ftaemente — Order  in  which  volcanic  rocks 
have  been  erupted — Views  of  Bunsen,  Dutocher,  Bichthofen,  and  later 
authors. 

JkEO  Of  Toioanto  plienainenB. — Having  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work  referred  the  sedimentary  strata  to  a,  long  sooceasion  of 
theological  periods,  we  have  now  to  consider  how  &t  the  volcaiuo 
tormationB  can  be  classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order. 
The  tests  of  relative  age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four :  let, 
anperpoeition  or  intrusion,  with  or  without  alteration  of   the 
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rocks  in  contact ;  2nd,  organic  remains ;  3rd,  mineral  charaeters ; 
4th,  included  firagments  of  older  rocks. 

Besides  these  four  tests  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that 
volcanic  rocks  of  pre-Palseozoic  and  Palseozoic  age  differ,  in  a 
certain  degree,  from  those  of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  age, 
and  these  again  from  the  Tertiary  and  Recent.  Not,  perhaps, 
that  they  differed  originally  in  a  nmch  greater  degree  than  the 
modem  volcanic  rocks  of  one  region,  such  as  that  of  the  Andes, 
differ  from  those  of  another,  snch  as  Italy,  but  because  all  rocks 
permeated  by  water,  especially  if  its  temperature  be  high,  are 
liable  to  undergo  a  slow  metamorphosis. 

Although  subaerial  and  submarine  denudation  removes,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  large  portions  of  the  cones  and  of  the  upper 
or  more  superficial  products  of  volcanoes,  yet  these  are  some- 
times preserved  by  the  occurrence  of  subsidence,  and  the 
burying  of  the  volcanic  rocks  under  sedimentary  deposits.  In 
this  way  the  volcanic  structures  may  be  protected  for  ages ;  but 
even  in  this  case  they  will  not  remain  unaltered,  because  they  are 
percolated  by  water,  often  at  high  temperatures,  and  charged 
with  silica,  iron-salts,  and  other  substances  in  solution,  whereby 
gradual  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  rocks  are  induced. 
Every  geologist  is  aware  how  often  silicified  trees  occur  in 
volcanic  tuffs,  the  perfect  preservation  of  their  internal  structure 
showing  that  they  had  not  decayed  before  the  petrifying 
material  was  supplied. 

The  porous  and  vesicular  nature  of  a  large  part,  both  of  the 
basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas,  affords  cavities  in  which  silica, 
calcite,  and  the  zeolites  are  readily  deposited.  The  minerals  of 
the  zeolite  family,  which  are  so  commonly  found  in  such 
amygdaloidal  cavities,  are  closely  related  in  composition  to  the 
felspars,  but  contain  water.  Daubr^e  and  others  have  shown 
that  the  zeolites  are  formed  by  the  action  of  percolating  water 
upon  the  felspathic  ingredients  of  rocks.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  follows  that  perfect  identity  of  appearance  and 
character  in  very  ancient  and  very  modern  volcanic  formations 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

Age  of  IntruslTe  dykes  or  slieets. — After  the  differences 
between  intrusive  and  contemporaneous  volcanic  flows  have 
been  considered  (see  p.  479),  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  relation  of  the  age  of  strata  and  of  the  flows 
which  pass  through  or  amongst  or  above  them,  especially  when 
the  strata  are  capable  of  being  classified  in  definite  geological 
groups  or  formations. 

The  nearly  vertical  dykes  and  the  more  or  less  horizontal 
Bheets  must  be  younger  than  the  strata  they  penetrated  and 
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influenced  physically  and  chemically.  How  much  younger  does 
not  always  appear,  because,  for  instance,  a  dyke  which  was  formed 
in  Tertiary  times  may  come  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  through 
Carboniferous  strata  which  now  form  the  surface  rock  there, 
denudation  having  worn  away  the  overlying  strata  before  or 
since  the  intrusion  took  place.  A  careful  survey  of  the  general 
distribution  .of  the  strata  around  the  volcanic  area,  however, 
will  often  enable  the  question  of  age  to  be  settled. 

Agre  of  Interbedded  or  contemporaneous  lava  flows. — 
The  flow  must  be  younger  than  the  stratima  it  overlies,  and 
has  metamorphosed  more  or  less,  and  older  than  the  stratum 
which  rests  on  its  scoriaceous  upper  surface.  The  fossils  in  the 
two  sets  of  strata  determine  their  age  and  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  flow.  The  presence  of  similar  species  in  the  two  sets  of 
strata  proves  the  flow  to  have  been  truly  contemporaneous,  for 
the  volcanic  outburst  was  evidently  only  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  the  period. 

The  finding  of  very  dififerent  species  of  fossils  in  the  two  sets 
of  strata  leads  to  a  less  definite  conclusion  regarding  the  age  of 
the  flow,  which  may  be  of  any  age  between  the  ages  of  the  under- 
lying and  overlying  beds. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  673)  a  flow,  6,  is  placed  under  D, 
between  the  strata  a  and  c  of  the  Carboniferous  formation.  It 
appears  to  be  interbedded  and  contemporaneous.    But  both  the 

Fig,  673. 


strata  a  and  c  have  been  more  or  less  altered  by  it,  so  that  it 
was  injected  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  both  of  them. 
Under  E,  the  same  flow  covers  a,  having  pierced  it  and  baked 
it  on  the  top.     Hence  this  flow  is  certainly  younger  than  a. 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  supposing  the  vol- 
canic rock  to  be  intrusive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contempora- 
neous ;  for  a  sheet  of  lava,  as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  cannot  rest  everywhere  upon  the  same  stratum,  either 
because  these  have  been  denuded,  or  because,  if  newly  thrown 
down,  they  thin  out  in  certain  places,  thus  allowing  the  lava  to 
cross  their  edges.  Besides,  the  heavy  igneous  mass  while  fluid 
will  often,  as  it  moves  along,  cut  a  channel  into  beds  of  soft 
mud  and  sand.  Suppose  that  the  submarine  lava  F  (fig.  674)  has 
come  in  contact  in  this  manner  with  the  strata  a,  6,  c,  and  that 
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Fig.  674. 


after  its  consolidation  the  strata  d,  e,  are  thrown  down  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  position,  yet  so  as  to  lie  nnconformably  to  F, 
the  appearance  of  subsequent  intrusion  will  here  be  complete, 

although  the  lava  is  in  i&ci  con- 
temporaneous. We  must  not, 
therefore,  hastily  infer  that  the 
ruck  F  is  intrusive^  unless  we 
find  the  overlying  strata  d,  e,  to 
have  been  altered  at  their  junc- 
tion, as  if  by  heat. 

The  test  of  age  by  superposi- 
tion is  strictly  applicable  to  all 
stratified  volcanic  tuffs,  according  to  the  rules  already  explained 
in  the  case  of  sedimentary  deposits  (see  pp.  128,  129). 

If  masses  of  volcanic  rock  intercalated  among  strata  have 
evidently  participated  in  the  movements  that  have  produced  the 
curvatures  and  fractures  of  the  strata,  the  volcanic  masses,  even 
if  intrusive  in  origin,  must  clearly  be  of  more  ancient  date  than 
the  period  when  the  movements  that  have  affected  the  whole 
series  of  deposits  took  place. 

Test  of  Age  by  orgranlo  remains. — We  have  seen  how,  in 
the  vicinity  of  active  volcanoes,  scoriae,  pumice,  fine  dust,  and 
fragments  of  rock  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  then 
showered  down  upon  the  land,  or  mto  neighbouring  lakes  or 
seas.  In  the  tuffs  so  formed,  shells,  corals,  or  any  other  durable 
organic  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  strewn  over  the  bottom 
of  a  lake  or  sea,  will  be  embedded,  and  thus  continue  as  per- 
manent memorials  of  the  geological  period  when  the  volcanic 
eruption  occurred.  Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Stromboli,  and  other  volcanoes 
now  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give  information  of  the 
relative  age  of  these  tuffs  at  some  remote  future  period  when 
the  activity  of  these  mountains  is  extinguished.  By  evidence  of 
this  kind  we  can  establish  a  coincidence  in  age  between  volcanic 
rocks  and  the  different  Palaeozoic,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary 
fossiliferous  strata. 

The  tuffs  alluded  to  may  not  always  be  marine,  but  may 
include,  in  some  places,  freshwater  shells ;  in  others,  the  bones 
of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in 
formations  of  this  nature  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect 
on  the  wide  dispersion  of  ejected  matter  during  eruptions,  such 
as  that  of  the  volcano  of  Goseguina,  in  the  province  of 
Nicaragua,  January  19,  1835.  Hot  cinders  and  fine  scoriae 
were  then  thrown  up  to  a  vast  height,  and  covered  the  ground  as 
they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet  for  a  distance  of 
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8  leagaes  from  the  crater  in  a  southerly  direction.  Birds, 
cattle,  and  wild  animals  were  scorched  to  death  in  great  num- 
bers, and  buried  in  ashes.  Some  volcanic  dust  fell  at  Ghiapa, 
upwards  of  1,200  miles,  not  to  leeward  of  the  volcano  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  but  to  windward,  a  striking  proof  of  a 
counter-current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere;  and 
some  on  Jamaica,  about  700  miles  distant  to  the  north-east. 
In  the  sea,  also,  at  the  distance  of  1,100  miles  from  the  point 
of  eruption.  Captain  Eden  of  the  *  Conway '  sailed  40  miles 
through  floating  pumice,  among  which  were  some  pieces  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  importance  of  studying  the  fossils  contained 
in  the  strata  beneath  and  above  contemporaneous  flows  has  been 
already  pointed  out. 

Test  of  Age  by  mineral  composltloii. — ^As  sediment  of 
homogeneous  composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of 
a  large  river,  is  often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide 
area,  so  a  particular  kind  of  lava  flowing  from  a  crater  during 
one  eruption  may  spread  over  an  extensive  district ;  thus  in  Ice- 
land, in  1783,  the  melted  matter,  pouring  from  Skapt4r  Jokul, 
flowed  in  streams  in  opposite  directions,  and  formed  a  con- 
tinuous mass,  the  extreme  points  of  which  were  90  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  This  enormous  current  of  lava  varied  in 
thickness  from  100  feet  to  600  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  that 
of  a  narrow  river-gorge  to  15  miles.  Now,  if  such  a  mass 
should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate  fragments  by  denu- 
dation, we  might  stUl  perhaps  identify  the  detached  portions 
by  their  similarity  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this 
test  will  not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is 
usually  a  prevailing  character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same 
eruption,  and  even  in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the 
same  volcano,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  different  parts  even  of 
one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before  stated,  of  one  continuous  mass  of 
lava,  vary  much  in  mineral  composition  and  texture. 

Teit  by  Included  firafrments. — Where  the  evidence  of 
superposition  alone  would  be  insufficient,  we  may  sometimes 
discover  the  relative  age  of  two  sets  of  volcanic  rocks,  or  of  an 
aqueous  deposit  and  the  volcanic  rock  on  which  it  rests,  by  find- 
ing fragments  of  one  included  in  the  other.  It  is  also  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  conglomerate  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  rolled  pebbles  of  lava,  associated  with  some  fossiliferous 
stratified  formation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  igneous  rock-masses. 
If  the  pebbles  agree,  generally,  in  mineral  character  with  the 
latter,  we  are  then  enabled  to  determine  its  relative  age  by 
knowing  that  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  associated  with  the  con- 
glomerate.   The  origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  ei^lained  by 
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observing  the  shingle  beaches  composed  of  pebbles  of  igneous 
rock  in  modem  volcanoes,  as  at  the  base  of  Etna. 

Order  of  appearance  of  dlflferent  volcanic  rocks. — ^In 

Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  acid  and  basic 
lavas  are  both  present,  the  acid  rocks  are /or  the  7no8t  pa/rt  older 
than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do,  indeed,  sometimes  alternate 
to  some  extent,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mont  Dore,  in  Auvergne ;  and 
in  Madeira,  acid  rocks  overlie  an  older  basic  series ;  but  the  acid 
rock  occupies  more  generally  an  inferior  position,  and  is  cut 
through  and  overflowed  by  basalt.  It  seems  that  in  each  region 
where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  lavas  con- 
taining quartz  and  acid  felspar  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the 
escape  of  the  more  basic  kinds  has  followed. 

Von  Eichthofen,  who  has  given  the  subject  of  the  succession  of 
volcanic  materials  in  North  America  and  Europe  great  attention, 
believed  that  the  volcanic  rocks  might  be  arranged  in  ^we  groups, 
and  that  their  appearance  has  been  in  the  same  order  all  over 
the  world : — 1,  Propylite ;  2,  Andesite ;  3,  Trachyte ;  4.  Rhyo- 
lite  ;  5,  Basalt.  Basalt,  he  affirmed,  is  always  the  last  of  a  series, 
although  some  of  the  other  groups  may  not  have  been  present. 
The  explanation  of  the  eruption  of  acid  volcanic  materials  in 
the  first  instance,  and  of  basic  rocks  subsequently,  may  be  that 
— as  suggested  by  Bunsen,  Durocher,  and  later  authors — a 
differentiation  of  molten  materials  within  the  earth's  crust 
may  take  place,  and  the  upper  and  lighter  materials  may  be 
ejected  before  the  lower  and  denser  ones. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

VOLCANIC   BOCKS   OF  CAINOZOIC  AGE 

The  latest  exhibitions  of  volcanic  energy  in  the  British  Islands — The 
thermal  springs  of  Bath,  &c. — Tertiary  volcanoes  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  Ireland — First  period  of  eruption — Second 
period  of  eruption — Third  period  of  eruption — Tertiary  volcanic  rocks 
of  other  parts  of  Europe — Vesuvius — Auvergne — Newer  Pliocene  vol- 
canoes of  Italy — Older  Pliocene  volcanoes  of  Italy  and  the  Eifel — 
Oligocene  and  Miocene  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  and  the  Eifel — Eocene 
volcanic  rocks  of  Monte  Bolca — Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Atlantic 
Islands — Of  India — The  United  States  and  Australia. 

Katest  ezbibitlons  of  voloanlo  activity  In  tbe  Brttlsli 
Islands. — ^We  shall  now  select  examples  of  contemporaneous 
volcanic  rocks  of  successive  geological  periods,  to  show  that 
igneous  causes  have  been  in  activity  in  all  past  ages  of  the  world. 
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They  have  been  perpetually  shifting  the  places  where  they  have 
broken  out  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  we  can  sometimes  prove 
that  those  areas  which  are  now  the  great  theatres  of  volcanic 
activity  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  at  remote  geological 
epochs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  places  where  at  former 
periods  the  most  violent  eruptions  took  place  at  the  surface  and 
continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  there  has  been  an  entire 
suspension  of  igneous  action  in  historical  times.  The  most 
recent  volcanic  rocks  in  the  British  Islands  are  those  occurring 
in  the  Hebrides  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  they  rest  upon 
strata  containing  Upper- Chalk  fossils.  They  are  products  of 
three  more  or  less  distinct  periods  of  eruption,  which  all  clearly 
belong  to  the  Tertiary  era ;  but  in  the  absence  of  intercalated 
strata  containing  marine  fossils  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
their  exact  position  in  the  geological  series.  The  lavas  of  the 
second  period  of  eruption  are  found  alternating  with  clays  con- 
taining the  leaves  and  other  remains  of  terrestrial  plants. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  belong  to  the 
Older-Tertiary  period,  and  some  palsBophytologists  are  inclined 
to  assign  them  to  a  very  early  part  of  that  period.  Considering, 
however,  the  difficulty  of  exactly  correlating  geological  deposits 
by  the  evidence  of  land-plants  only — especially  when  that 
evidence  consists  almost  entirely  of  detached  leaves — it  is  per- 
haps not  wise  to  do  more  than  assign  the  first  two  periods  of 
eruption  to  the  Older  Tertiary.  In  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  third  periods  of  eruption  great  denudation  took  place, 
and  there  was  probably  a  considerable  lapse  of  time — so  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  third  period  of  eruption  must  have  fallen 
within  the  Newer-Tertiary  period.  The  fact  that  all  traces  of 
cones  and  craters  have  been  removed,  and  that  only  very  bulky 
lava-streams,  or  the  centres  of  volcanic  cones  of  considerable  size, 
have  been  preserved,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  long  period 
of  time  must  have  elapsed  since  these  latest  British  volcanoes 
became  extinct.  Of  volcanic  action  we  find  no  trace  in  the 
British  Islands  at  the  present  day  beyond  certain  hot  springs, 
like  that  of  Bath.  This  spring  has  a  constant  temperature  of 
from  117^  to  120"^  F.,  it  contains  about  144  grains  per  gallon  of 
mineral  matter  in  solution,  and  it  has  certainly  flowed  since 
Boman  times.  As  illustrating  how  much  may  be  effected  by 
slow  continuous  action,  as  contrasted  with  violent  and^spasmodic 
activity,  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  calculations  which  have 
been  made  by  Lyell  and  Bamsay  concerning  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  Bath  spring  in  historical  times.  It  is  probable  that 
this  comparatively  small  thermal  spring  has  reheved  the  earth's 
crust,  in  2,000  years,  of  as  much  heat  as  was  dissipated  in  the 
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eruption  forming  Monte  Nuovo  during  three  days  in  1588.  Nor 
was  the  actual  amount  of  matter  hrought  from  the  earth's  in- 
terior and  deposited  on  its  surface  by  the  Bath  spring,  less  than 
that  resulting  from  the  outburst  that  produced  the  Monte  Nuovo ; 
but  while,  in  the  latter  case,  the  materials  were  piled  up  round 
the  volcanic  orifice,  and  remain  to  our  view,  in  the  former  they 
were  carried  into  the  Avon,  from  the  Avon  into  the  Severn,  and 
by  the  latter  deHvered  to  the  ocean. 

Tlie    Tertiary    Volcanoes  of  tbe  BrltlAli  Islands. — The 

volcanic  area  stretching  through  the  North  of  Ireland  and  the  inner 
Hebrides  belongs  to  a  *  petrographic  province,'  which  is  prolonged 
northwards  and  includes  both  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland.  While 
volcanic  activity  has  died  out  in  the  southern  part  of  this  province,  it 
is  still  rife  in  the  extreme  north,  within  the  island  of  Iceland.  It  is 
possible  that  certain  other  rocks  to  the  southward,  like  the  granite  of 
Lundy  Island  and  the  phonolite  of  the  Wolf's  Rock,  mark  a  still  fur- 
ther extension  of  this  area  of  volcanic  activity  in  Tertiary  times. 

All  through  this  '  petrographical  province '  the  different  kinds  of 
rocks  erupted  exhibit  remarkable  analogies  in  character,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  they  made  their  appearance.  To  use  the  expressive 
term  suggested  by  Professor  Iddings,  there  is  a  marked  *•  consan- 
guinity '  among  the  products  emptied  in  different  parts  of  the  area. 

First  Period  of  Volcanic  Activity. — The  rocks  ejected  dur- 
ing the  earliest  period  were  of  two  kinds.  Fi/rstj  great  masses  of  ande- 
sitic  lavas  forming  bulky  lava-streams  and  belonging  to  the  class 
of  more  basic  pyroxene-andesites  (augite-andesites,  and  enstatite- 
andesites)  and  the  acid  mica-andesites  and  homblende-andesites ; 
these  andesites  varied  too,  not  only  in  their  mineralogical  consti- 
tution, but  in  their  structure,  and  we  find  every  gradation  from 
stony  to  glassy  types.    As  is  so  common   in  Auvergne  and  other 
districts,  we  sometimes  find  lavas  of  more  basic  types—  true  basalts — 
alternating  with  the  andesitic  flows.    There  were  five  great  centres 
within  the  district  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  from  which  these  andesitic 
lavas  were  erupted  and  accumulated  to  form  the  basal  portions  of 
volcanoes  of  vast  dimension.    These  centres  of  volcanic  action  are 
now  found  constituting  the  following  districts — St.  Eilda,  the  centre 
of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  the  Small  Isles  (Rum,  Eigg,  <fec.)»  the  peninsula 
of  Ardnamurchan,  and  the  Isle  of  Mull.    At  each  of  these  centres 
there  is  evidence  of  great  solfataric  action  having  taken  place,  after 
the  eruption  of  the  andesitic  lavas,  and  by  this  action  the  rocks  in 
question  were  converted  into  the  altered  forms  kno¥m  as  *  propyUtes.' 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Yon  Richthofen,  volcanic 
activity  in  the  districts  of  Hungary  and  the  Western  Territories  of 
North  America  commenced  with  the  eruption  of  andesitic  lavas  and 
their  conversion  by  solfataric  action  into  propylites.    In  the  North  of 
Ireland,  according  to  the  researches  of  the  geological  surveyors  of 
that  country,  the  rocks  erupted  during  this  earliest  period  consisted 
mainly  of  basalts,  which  are  found  lying  upon  the  eroded  surface  of 
the  hard  chalk  (white  limestone)  of  Antrim.    Towards  the  close  of 
this  first  period,  materials  of  highly  acid  character  were  intruded  into 
these  andesitic  lavas  and  the  underlying  rocks,  and  these  consolidated 
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to  form  the  great  masses  of  granite,  micropegmatite,  and  quartz- 
felsite,  found  at  each  of  these  five  districts,  and  also  in  the  island  of 
Arran.  These  acid  rocks  are  seen  to  send  numerous  veins  into  the 
andesites  and  to  include  fragments  of  them.  The  rocks  erupted 
during  the  first  period  appear  generally  to  have  suffered  so  much 
denudation  before  the  ejection  of  the  materials  of  the  second  period, 
that  there  is  some  lack  of  evidence  concerning  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial which  actually  reached  the  surface  as  lavas.  Some  masses  of 
acid  lavas  (rhyolites),  however,  were  certainly  ejected  in  the  Inner 
Hebrides  at  this  time  ;  and  in  Antrim  there  was  formed  the  beautiful 
volcanic  mass  of  Tardreeand  Sandy  Brses,  consisting  of  rhyolites 
varying  from  very  coarse-grained  stony  types  (Nevadites)  through 
many  spherulitic  and  banded  varieties  to  glassy  forms  (pitchstone- 
porphyry). 

Second  Period  of  Volcanic  ActlTlty. — The  second  period  of 
volcanic  eruption  within  the  British  Islands  during  the  Tertiary 
period  was  marked  by  the  outflow  of  immense  sheets  of  basaltic  lava, 
which  accumulated  to  a  great  thickness — in  places  exceeding  2,000 
feet.  These  basaltic  lavas  strikingly  resemble  the  rocks  of  the  same 
composition  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  and  like  them  often 
exhibit  the  ophitic  structure  (see  fig.  688,  p.  518) ;  they  only  rarely 
alternate  with  other  lavas  of  more  acid  composition  (andesites). 
That  these  lavas  were  poured  out  from  the  same  great  vents  as  gave  rise 
to  the  older  andesitic  lavas  (now  converted  into  propylites)  there  is 
no  room  for  doubting.  The  basaltic  lavas,  it  is  true,  were  of  a  more 
liquid  character  and  spread  farther  from  the  centres  of  eruption 
than  did  the  andesitic  streams ;  but  in  this  respect  they  strikingly 
resemble  tlie  modem  basalts  of  Iceland  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
There  is  clear  evidence,  however,  thaf,  as  in  Etna,  the  basalts  were  not 
always  ejected  from  the  central  vents  of  the  great  volcanoes  of  the 
period,  but  from  parasitical  cones  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains ;  and  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Tobermory,  in  Mull,  we  find  evidence  of  one  such 
parasitical  cone  of  exceptional  dimensions,  the  plug  of  lava  consoli- 
dated in  the  vent  of  the  volcano  being  clearly  traceable. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  volcanic  rocks  ejected  during 
the  first  period  of  activity  were  thrown  out  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
ocean — all  traces  of  tuffs  with  marine  remains  being  wanting.  That 
the  rocks  of  the  second  period  were  of  subaerial  origin  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  the  basaltic  lavas  alternate  with  beds  of  tuff,  river 
gravels,  beds  of  lignite  and  old  soils  (burnt  to  a  red  colour  by  the  heat 
of  the  lava),  with  other  evidences  of  lacustrine,  fluviatile,  and  terres- 
trial conditions.  Some  of  the  lakes  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  which 
existed  during  this  period  contain  deposits  of  a  pisolitic  ironstone, 
evidently  formed  by  the  action  of  organisms  like  those  which  at  the 
present  day  form  the  lake-ores  of  Sweden  (see  p.  49). 

The  plant-remains  found  in  the  strata  intercalated  with  the 
basalts  of  this  second  period  consist  of  the  living  fern  Onoclea  sensi- 
bilis,  L.,  with  forms  of  Thuja^  Sequoia^  Qingko^  Platanus^  Coryltis, 
(Src,  similar  to  those  found  in  beds  alternating  with  the  basalts  of 
Greenland,  and  having  decidedly  American  affinities.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Heer  regarded  this  flora  as  a  Miocene  one,  while  Mr.  Starkie 
Gardner  is  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the  Montian  or  very  oldest 
Eocene.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  probably  not 
safe  to  attempt  any  more  exact  correlation  of  these  strata  than  is 
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involved  in  placing  them  in  the  Older  Tertiary.  At  the  end  of 
this  second  period  of  activity,  the  five  great  volcanoes  of  the 
Hebrides  probably  rivalled  Etna  in  their  dimensions. 

Tl&ird  Period  of  Volcanic  Activity. — The  third  period  of 
eruption  was  characterised  by  a  great  variety  of  volcanic  products. 
Very  acid  rocks  (rhyolites),  with  many  different  types  of  andesite 
and  basalt,  appeared  in  numerous  sporadic  outbursts  usually  thrown 
up  to  form  lines  of  *  puys '  like  those  of  Auvergne,  radiating  from 
the  five  great  centres  which  had  become  extinct.  Most  of  the 
rhyolites  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  soda-rhyolites  or 
quartz-pantellerites,  and  these  exhibit  many  interesting  and  glassy 
varieties.  The  andesites  also  are  sometimes  represented  by  beautiful 
glassy  (vitrophyric)  forms.  As  a  rule,  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  ex- 
tensive denudation,  the  surface  ejections  from  the  youngest  British 
volcanoes  have  all  disappeared,  and  we  can  study  only  the  fissures 
along  which  these  eruptions  took  place— these,  being  filled  with  con- 
solidated rock,  constitute  dykes  of  rhyolite,  andesite,  and  basalt.  Such 
dykes  of  rhyolite,  both  stony  and  glassy,  are  found  traversing  the 
granites,  and  all  the  other  rocks  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  some 
of  these  belong  to  the  class  of  *  composite  dykes  *  (see  p.  477). 
Certain  of  the  andesite  dykes,  like  those  of  Eskdale,  and  some  of  the 
basalt  dykes,  like  that  of  Cleveland,  can  be  traced  cutting  across 
rocks  of  all  ages  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  these 
bear  witness  to  the  great  length  of  the  chains  of  *  puys  *  which 
were  formed  on  lines  radiating  from  the  great  volcanoes  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  eruption. 

In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  where  the  volcanoes  were  of  larger 
size,  more  considerable  relics ^have  escaped  denudation.  Thus  at 
Beinn  Shiant,  in  Ardnamurchan,  we  find  numerous  lava-streams,  of 
both  stony  and  glassy  augite-andesite,  with  great  beds  of  volcanic 
tuff  preserved  under  these  sheets  of  hard  lava,  the  whole  forming 
the  basal  relic  of  a  by  no  means  insignificant  volcano.  In  the 
Island  of  Eigg  the  remains  of  two  streams  of  glassy  lava  which 
have  flowed  in  succession  down  the  same  valley,  cut  in  the 
basalts  of  the  second  period  of  eruption,  and  covered  beds  of 
gravel  derived  from  it,  have  been  described  by  Hugh  Miller  and 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  Unfortunately  the  only  organic  remains  pre- 
served in  this  gravel  are  fragments  of  coniferous  wood,  which 
have  been  named  Pinites  eiggensis  by  Witham,  so  that  the  exact 
geological  age  of  these  latest  volcanic  rocks  of  the  British  Islands 
remains  doubtful. 
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CONTINENT 

latest  Bzlilbltlons  of  Volcanic  Activity  In    Bnrope. — 

Besides  the  volcanoes  of  Iceland,  there  are  at  present  five  active 
volcanoes  on  the  shores  or  islands  of  the  European  continent — 
namely  Etna,  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  Vulcano,  and  Santorin.  Bat 
several  submarine  eruptions  have  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the 
Mediterranean;  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Hungary,  Germany, 
and  France  numerous  thermal  springs  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  igneoub  forces,  though  dormant,  are  not  extinct  in  the  area. 
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One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tuffs, 
and  trap-dykes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
the  island  of  Ischia,  and  the  Lipari 
Islands  has  been  produced  within 
the  historical  era;  another  and  a 
far  more  considerable  part  origi- 
nated at  times  immediately  ante- 
cedent, when  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  already  in- 
habited by  the  existing  species  of 
mollusca,  but  when  certain  species 
of  Elephant,  Bhinoceros,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  now  extinct,  inhabited 
Europe. 

Vesuvius. — In  the '  Principles 
of  Geology '  the  history  of  the 
changes  which  the  volcanic  region 
of  Campania  is  known  te  have 
undergone  during  the  last  2,000 
years  has  been  traced.  The  a,ggre- 
gate  effect  of  igneous  operations 
during  that  period  is  far  from  insig- 
nificant, comprising  as  it  does  the 
formation  ajid  the  repeated  recon- 
struction of  the  modem  cone  of 
Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the 
production  of  several  minor  cones 
in  Ischia,  together  with  that  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  the  year  1538. 
Lava-currents  have  also  flowed 
upon  the  land  and  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  volcanic  sand, 
pumice,  and  scoriae  have  been 
showered  down  so  abundantly  that 
whole  cities  were  buried ;  tracts  of 
the  sea  have  been  filled  up  or  con- 
verted into  shoals;  and  tufaceous 
sediment  has  been  transported  by 
rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea. 
There  are  also  proofs,  during  the 
same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent 
alteration  of  the  relative  levels  of 
the  land  and  sea  in  several  places, 
and  of  the  same  tract  having,  near 
Puzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved 
and  depressed  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  20  feet.  In  connection 
with  these  convulsions,  there  are 
found,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
BaisB,  recent  tufaceous  strata,  filled 
with  articles  fabricated  by  the  hands 
of  man,  and  mingled  with  marine 
shells. 

It  has  also  been  stated,  that 
when  we  examine  this  same  region, 
it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of 
tufaceous  strata,  of  a  date  anterior 
to  human  history  or  tradition,  which 
are  of  such  thickness  as  to  consti- 
tute hills  from  500  to  more  than 


2,000  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these 
strata  contain  marine  shells  which 
are  exclusively  of  living  species, 
others  contain  a  slight  mixture  (1 
or  2  per  cent.)  of  species  not  known 
as  living. 

The  ancient  part  of  Vesuvius  is 
called  Somma,  and  consists  of  the 
remains  of  an  older  cone  which  was 
partly  destroyed  by  the  first  historic 
explosion  (see  fig.  648,  p.  468). 

Auvergrne.  —  Although  the 
latest  eruptions  in  Central  France 
seem  to  have  long  preceded  the 
historical  era,  they  are  so  modern 
as  to  have  a  very  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  present  superficial 
outline  of  the  country  and  with  the 
existing  valleys  and  river-courses. 
Among  a  great  number  of  cones 
with  perfect  craters,  one  called  the 
Puy  de  Tartaret  sent  forth  a  lava 
current  which  can  be  traced  up  to 
its  crater  and  which  fiowed  for  a 
distance  of  13  miles  along  the 
bottom  of  the  present  valley  to 
the  village  of  Nechers,  covering 
the  alluvium  of  the  old  valley  in 
which  were  preserved  the  bones  of 
an  extinct  species  of  horse,  and  of 
a  lagomys  and  other  quadrupeds 
all  closely  allied  to  recent  animals, 
while  the  associated  land-shells  were 
of  species  now  living,  such  as  Cyclo- 
atoma  elegans,  Drap.,  Helix  hor- 
tensiSf  List.,  H.  nemoralis,  L., 
H.  lapicida,  Miill.,  and  Clatcailia 
rugosa^  Drap.  That  the  current 
which  has  issued  from  the  Puy  de 
Tartaret  may,  nevertheless,  be  very 
ancient  in  reference  to  the  events 
of  human  history,  we  may  conclude, 
not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the 
mammalian  fauna  from  that  of  our 
day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Boman 
bridge  of  such  form  and  construction 
as  continued  in  use  only  down  to 
the  fifth  century,  but  which  may 
be  older,  is  now  seen  at  a  place 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  St. 
Nectaire.  This  ancient  bridge  spans 
the  river  Couze  with  two  arches, 
each  about  14  feet  wide.  These 
arches  spring  from  the  lava  of 
Tartaret,  on  both  banks,  showing 
that  a  ravine  precisely  like  that 
now  existing  had  already  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  river  through  that 
lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries 
ago. 
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Fuy    de   Oflms.— The    Puj   de 


an  angle  of  between  80"  and 
,  to  the  height  of  mote  than 
feet.  Its  Bummit  preeente  two 
,inct  cratera,  one  o{  them  with  a. 
tical  depth  of  950  feet.  AetFeiun 
ava  takes  ita  tiae  at  the  weatern 
e  of  the  hill,  instead  of  iaeuing 


stated  (p.  33S)  that  Pleiatocene  for- 
raations  occur  intheaeighbonrhood 
of  Catania,  while  the  oldeHt  lavas 
of  the  great  Tolcano  are  Pliocene. 
These  laet  ars  seen  asaoclated  with 
aedimontary  depoBtte  at  Trezza  and 
other  places  on  the  BOUthent  and 
eaBtem  Rants  of  the  great  eoae. 

Cyclopean  Jtlands—lim  Cy- 
clopean I  aland  a,  called  by  the 
SieiliaiiB  'dei  Faraglioni,'  in  the 
aea-chffa  of  which  these  beds  of 
day,  lava,  and  tuff  ace  laid  open 
to  view,  are  aituated  in  the  Bay  of 
m -..a    L^   regarded  as 


oad  sheet  down  a  steep  declivity 
bo  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  filling 
B  ancient  river-channel  for  the 
stance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The 
oule  thns  diapoaaessed  of  itM  bed 


the 


nbank;  i 


,   granil 


colnmnar  basalt  about  50  feet  high. 
Vewer  Pliocene  Tolcaalo 
rocks. — The  more  ancient  portion 
of  Vesavins  and  Etna  originated 
at  the  close  of  the  Newet  Pliocene 
period,  when  lesB  than  ten,  some- 
times only  one,  in  a  hundred  of  (he 
shells  differed  from thoae now  living. 
In  the  case  of  Etna,  it  was  before 


nnmeroas  proofs  are  Been  of  anb- 
moiine  emptiona,  b;  which  the 
argillaceous  and  sandy  strata  were 
invaded  and  cat  through,  and  ta- 
faceousbrecciaa  formed.  Enclosed  in 
these  brecoiaa  are  many  angular  and 
hardened  fragments  of  laminated 
clay  in  different  states  oi  alleration 
by  heat,  and  intermixed  with  vol- 

The  loftiest  of  the  Cyclopean 
islets,  or  rather  rocks,  is  about  300 
feet  in  height,  the  summit  beiug 
formed  of  a  mass  of  stratified  clay, 
the  laminffl  of  which  are  occaaioD- 
ally  anbdivided  bj  thin  arenaceous 
layers,  ThesestraUdiptotheN.W,, 
and  rest  on  a  mass  of  columnar 
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,  in  which  the  i 
r  the  pillua  are  weathered,  ani 
onnded  as  to  be  often  hemi 


,    >e  fig.  875)  in 
otthe:^" 

ing  and  largest  talet  of  the  gionp, 
which  lies  to  the  nortb-eastwaid  of 
that  repteeented   ia  the  drawing 


by  the  igneoaa  look,  and  oceasiou- 
olly  coDtorted  in  the  most  eitra- 
ordinary  muiner ;  yet  the  lamina- 
tion has  not  been  obliterated,  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  condered  much 
nioFo  Gonapiononfl  by  the  indnrat- 
ingprocega. 

Id  the  woodcnt  (fig.  676)  is 
represented  a  portdon  of  thealtered 
rock,  a  few  feet  squaro,  where  the 
alternating  thin  laminie  of  sand 
and  olay  are  contorted  in  a  roanner 
often  obBBrred  in  ancient  meta. 
morphic  BchiBto.  A  great  SsBore, 
ninnii^  from  east  to  weat,  nearly 
dividsa  this  larger  island  into  two 
purtB,  and  laya  open  its  internal 
slmcture.  Ld  the  section  thne 
exhibited,  a  dyke  of  lava  is  seen, 

HK.  tn. 


w  feet  to  a  few  inci 
tBS.  Tbe  aienaceonE 
□ch    hardened    at  t 

Fig.  en. 


SB  in  thick- 
le   point  of 


ET  PUooene  strata  invaded  by  lava. 
e  of  Cyclops  ChoiiEontal  HotLoD). 
4V&,    b.  I&mlDHtsd  clay  and  sand. 


coDtact,  and  the  clays  are  converted 
into  ailiceous  schist  (flg.  877).  In  this 
island  the  altered  rocks  assnme  a 
boneycomb  stroctare  on  their 
weathered  surface,  singularly  con- 
trasted wEth  the  amooUi  and  even 
outline  nhiob  the  some  beds  present 
in  their  oauol  sof  t  and  yielding  state. 
I>ykea  of  Palagonm.- — Dybes  of 
Tesicolar  and  amygdaloidoi  lava 
are  also  seen  traversing  marine  tuff 
or  peperino,  west  of  Palagonia, 
some  of  the  porsa  of  the  lava  being 
empty,  while  others  are  filled  with 
calcinm  carbonate.     In  such  cases 


fragments  < 


one    place   the  lava 


aeoriffl,  together  wit 
'  Hmestone,  thrown  ox 
line  eiploaion  similar 


e  to  Graham 
Island  in  18S1.  When  the  mass 
was,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  consoli- 
dated, it  may  have  been  rent  open, 
so  that  the  lava  ascended  throagh 
fissures,  tbe  waUs  of  which  were 
perfectly  even  and  parallel.  In 
one  case,  after  the  melted  matter 
that  filled  the  rent  (fig.  676)  bad 
cooled  down,  it  must  have  been 
fractnred  and  shifted  horizontally  - 
by  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure  (flg.  879) 
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the  lava  has  more  the  appearance 
of  a  vein,  which  forced  its  way 
through  the  peperino.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  similar  appearances 
would  be  seen,  if  we  could  examine 
the  floor  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  where  the  waves 
have  recently  washed  away  the  new 
volcanic  island ;  for  when  a  super- 
incumbent mass  of  ejected  frag- 
ments has  been  removed  by  denu- 
dation, we  may  expect  to  see 
sections  of  dykes  traversing  tuff, 
or,  in  other  words,  sections  of  the 
channels  of  communication  by 
which  the  subterranean  lavas 
reached  the  surface. 


Crag  of  Suffolk,  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  the  specific 
agreement  between  the  British  and 
Italian  fossils  is  found  to  be  so 
great,  if  we  make  due  allowance 
for  geographical  distance  and  the 
difference  of  latitude,  that  we  can 
have  little  hesitation  in  referring 
both  to  the  same  period,  or  to  the 
Older  Pliocene.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  between  the  oldest 
trachytes  of  Tuscany  and  the 
newest  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples,  a  series  of  volcanic  pro- 
ducts might  be  detected  of  every 
age  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to  the 
historical  epoch. 
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Fig.  679. 


GrouDd-plan  of  dykes  near  Falagonia. 

a.  Lava.    b.  Peperino,  consisting  of  volcanic  sand,  mixed  with  fragments 

of  lava  and  limestone. 


Older    Pliocene     Period. 

Italy. — In  Tuscany,  as  at  Kadi- 
cof ani,  Viterbo,  and  Aquapendente, 
and  in  the  Campagna  di  Boma, 
submarine  volcanic  tuffs  are  inter- 
stratified  with  the  Older  Pliocene 
strata  of  the  Subapennine  hills  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  were  the  products  of 
eruptions  which  occurred  when  the 
shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Sub- 
apennine hills  were  in  the  course 
of  deposition.  These  rocks  are 
well  known  to  rest  conformably  on 
the  Subapennine  marls,  even  as 
far  south  as  Monte  Mario  in  the 
suburbs  of  Borne.  On  the  exact 
age  of  the  deposits  of  Monte  Mario 
new  light  has  recently  been  thrown 
by  a  careful  study  of  their  marine 
fossil  shells.  After  the  comparison 
of  no  less  than  160  species  of  shells 
with  the  shells  of   the  Coralline 


Pliocene  Volcanoes  of  the  Eif  el. 
Some  of  the  most  perfect  cones  and 
craters  in  Europe  may  be  seen  on 
the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Bonn  and  Andemach.  They 
exhibit  characters  distinct  from 
those  described  in  other  volcanic 
districts,  owing  to  the  large  part 
which  the  escape  of  aqueous 
vapour  has  played  in  the  eruptions 
and  the  small  quantities  of  lava 
emitted.  The  fundamental  rocks 
of  the  district  are  grey  and  red 
sandstones  and  shales,  with  some 
associated  limestones  replete  with 
fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red 
Sandstone  group.  The  volcanoes 
broke  out  in  the  midst  of  tiiese 
inclined  strata,  and  when  the  pre- 
sent systems  of  hiUs  and  valleys 
had  already  been  formed.  The 
eruptions  occurred  sometimes  at 
the  bottom  of  deep  valleys,  some- 
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times  on  the  stunmit  of  hills,  and 
frequently  on  intervening  platforms. 
In  travelling  through  this  district 
we  often  come  upon  them  most 
unexpectedly,  and  may  find  our- 
selves on  the  very  edge  of  a  crater 
before  we  had  been  led  to  suspect 
that  we  were  approaching  the  site 
of  any  igneous  outburst.  Thus, 
for  example,  on  arriving  at  the 
village  of  Gemund,  immediately 
soutii  of  Daun,  we  leave  the 
stream,  which  flows  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  valley  in  which  strata  of 
sandstone  and  shale  crop  out.  We 
then  climb  a  steep  hill,  on  the 
surface  of  which  we  see  the  edges 
of  the  same  strata  dipping  inwards 
towards  the  mountain.  When  we 
have  ascended  to  a  considerable 
height  we  see  fragments  of  scoriae 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  surface ; 
until,  at  length,  on  reaching  the 
summit,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly 
on  the  edge  of  a  twmy  or  deep 
circular  la&e  basin,  called  the 
Gemunder  Maar.  In  it  we  recog- 
nise the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater, 
for  which  we  have  been  prepared 
by  the  occurrence  of  scoriae  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the 
crater  we  find  precipices  of  sand- 
stone and  shale  which  exhibit  no 
signs  of  the  action  of  heat ;  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  those  beds  of  lava 
and  scoriae,  dipping  outwards  on 
every  side,  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  charac- 
teristic of  volcanic  vents.  As  we 
proceed,  however,  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  we  find  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  scoriae  and  some 
lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of 
the  soil  sparkling  with  volcanic 
sand,  and  strewn  with  ejected 
fragments  of  half -fused  shale  which 
preserves  its  laminated  texture  in 
the  interior,  while  it  has  a  vitrified 
or  scohaceouB  coating. 

Other  crater-lakes  of  circular  or 
oval  form,  and  hollowed  out  of 
similar  ancient  strata,  occur  in  the 
Upper  Eif el,  where  copious  aeriform 
discharges  have  taken  place,  throw- 
ing out  vast  heaps  of  pulverised 
shale  into  the  air.  I  know  of 
no  other  extinct  volcanoes  where 
gaseous  explosions  of  such  magni- 
tude have  been  attended  by  the 


emission  of  so  small  a  quantity  of 
lava. 

It  appears  that  when  some  of 
these  volcanoes  were  in  action, 
the  river  valleys  had  already  been 
eroded  to  their  present  depth. 

Trass. — The  tuf  aceous  alluvium 
called  trasSf  which  has  covered 
large  areas  in  the  Eifel,  and 
choked  up  some  old  river  valleys, 
now  partially  re-excavated,  is 
unstratified.  Its  base  consists 
almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which 
are  included  fragments  of  basalt 
and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt 
shale,  slate,  and  sandstone,  and 
numerous  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees.  If,  as  is  probable,  this  trass 
was  formed  during  the  period  of 
volcanic  eruptions,  it  may  have 
originated  in  the  manner  of  the 
fetid  mud  ('  moya ')  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  a 
similar  mass  might  now  be  pro- 
duced, if  a  copious  evolution  of 
gases  should  occur  in  one  of  the 
lake-basins.  If  a  breach  were 
made  in  the  side  of  the  cone,  the 
flood  would  sweep  away  great  heaps 
of  ejected  fragments  of  shale  and 
sandstone,  which  would  be  borne 
down  into  the  adjoining  valleys. 
Forests  might  be  torn  up  by  such 
a  flood,  and  thus  the  occurrence 
of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees 
dispersed  irregularly  through  the 
trass  would  be  explained.  The 
manner  in  which  this  trass  con- 
forms to  the  shape  of  the  present 
valleys  implies  its  comparatively 
modem  origin,  probably  one  dating 
no  further  back  than  the  Pliocene 
period. 

Ollffocene. — Bhine-Prussia. — 
A  large  portion  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  are 
coeval  with  the  Oligocene  deposits 
to  which  most  of  the  *  Brown 
Coal'  of  Germany  belongs.  The 
Tertiary  strata  of  that  age  are 
seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonn, 
resting  unconformably  on  highly 
inclined  and  vertical  strata  of 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  The 
Brown-Coal  formation  of  that  region 
consists  of  beds  of  loose  sand,  sand- 
stone, and  conglomerate,  clay  with 
nodules  of  clay-ironstone,  and  occa- 
sionally flint.    I  layers  of  light  brown 
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and  sometimeB  black  Ignite  are 
interstratified  with  lihe  olays  and 
sands,  and  often  irregolarydiffaBed 
throngh  them.  They  contain  nu- 
merous impressions  of  leaves  and 
stems  of  trees,  and  are  extensively 
worked  for  fuel,  whence  the  name 
of  the  formation.  In  several  places, 
layers  of  trachytic  tuff  are  inter- 
stratified,  and  in  these  tuffs  are 
leaves  of  plants  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  Brown  Coal,  showing 
that  during  the  period  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  latter,  some 
volcanic  products  were  ejected. 
The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Wester- 
wald,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Siobengebirge,  consist  partly  of 
basaltic  and  andesitic  and  partly  of 
trachytic  lavas,  the  latter  being  in 
general  the  more  ancient.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  trachyte, 
some  of  which  are  highly  crystal- 
line, resembling  a  coarse-grained 
granite,  with  large  separate  crystals 
of  felspar.  Trachytic  tuff  is  also 
very  abundant. 

Miocene  and  Ollyocene 
volcanic  rocks  of  Anwergne. 
The  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne 
and  Cantal  in  Central  France  seem 
to  have  commenced  their  eruptions 
in  the  Oligocene  period,  but  to 
have  been  most  active  during  the 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras. 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the 
Tertiary  period  in  that  region  are 
lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thick- 
ness, in  the  lowest  conglomerates 
of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartz,  mica- schist,  granite,  and 
other  non-volcanic  rocks,  without 
the  slightest  intermixture  of  vol- 
canic products.  To  these  con- 
glomerates succeed  argillaceous  and 
calcareous  marls  and  limestones, 
containing  Oligocene  shells  and 
bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher  beds 
of  which  sometimes  alternate  with 
volcanic  tuff  of  contemporaneous 
origin.  After  the  filling  up  or 
drainage  of  the  ancient  lakes,  huge 
piles  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks, 
with  volcanic  breccias,  accumulated 
to  a  thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet,  and  were  superimposed  upon 
granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacus- 
trine strata.  The  greater  portion 
of  these  igneous  rocks  appears  to 
have  originated  during  the  Miocene 


and  Pliocene  periods ;  and  extinct 
quadrupeds  of  those  eras,  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Mastodon^  Bhino- 
ceroSf  and  others,  were  buried  in 
ashes  and  beds  of  alluvial  sand 
and  gravel,  which  owe  their  pre- 
servation to  overspreading  slMets 
of  lava. 

In  Auvergne,  the  most  ancient 
and  conspicuous  of  the  volcanic 
masses  is  Mont  Dore,  which  rests 
immediately  on  the  granitic  rocks 
standing  apart  from  tiie  freshwater 
strata.  This  great  mountain  rises 
suddenly  to  tibe  height  of  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing platform,  and  retains  the  shape 
of  a  flattened  and  somewhat  irregu- 
lar cone,  the  slope  of  which  is 
gradually  lost  in  the  high  plain 
around.  This  cone  is  composed  of 
layers  of  scoriaa,  pumice,  and  fine 
detritus,  with  interposed  beds  of 
trachyte  and  basalt,  which  descend, 
often  in  uninterrupted  sheets,  until 
they  reach  and  spread  themselves 
round  the  base  of  the  mountedn. 
Conglomerates,  also,  composed  of 
angular  and  rounded  fragments  of 
igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to 
altemate  with  the  above ;  and  the 
various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off 
from  the  central  axis,  and  to  lie 
parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of 
the  mountain.  The  summit  of 
Mont  Dore  terminates  in  seven 
or  eight  rocky  peaks,  where  no 
regular  crater  can  now  be  traced, 
but  where  we  may  easily  imagine 
one  to  have  existed,  which  may 
have  been  shattered  by  earthquakes, 
and  have  suffered  degradation  by 
aqueous  agents.  Originally,  per- 
haps, like  the  highest  crater  of 
Eloia,  it  may  have  formed  an  in- 
significant feature  in  the  great  pile, 
and,  like  it,  may  frequently  have 
been  destroyed  and  renovated. 

Respecting  the  age  of  the  great 
mass  of  Mont  Dore,  we  cannot 
arrive  at  present  at  any  positive 
decision,  because  no  organic  remains 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs, 
except  impressions  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  of  species  not  yet  determined. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  earliest  eruptions  must  have 
been  posterior  in  origin  to  those 
grits  and  conglomerates  of  the 
freshwater      formation      of      the 
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Limeigne  which  contain  no  pebbles 
of  Yolcanic  rocks.  But  there  is 
evidence  at  a  few  points,  that  some 
eruptions  took  place  before  the 
great  lakes  were  drained,  while 
others  occurred  after  the  desicca- 
tion of  those  lakes,  and  when  deep 
valleys  had  already  been  excavated 
through  freshwater  strata. 

The  valley  in  which  the  cone  of 
Tartaret,  before  mentioned  (p.  498), 
is  situated  affords  an  impressive 
monument  of  the  very  different 
dates  at  which  the  igneous  erup- 
tions of  Auvergne  have  happened ; 
for  while  the  cone  itself  is  of 
Pleistocene  date,  the  valley  is 
bounded  by  lofty  precipices  com- 
posed of  sheets  of  ancient  columnar 
trachyte  and  basalt,  which  once 
flowed  from  the  summit  of  Mont 
Dore  in  some  part  of  the  Miocene 
period.  These  Miocene  lavas  had 
accumulated  to  a  thickness  of 
nearly  1,000  feet  before  the  ravine 
was  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the 
river  Couze,  a  river  which  was  at 
length  danmied  up  by  the  modem 
cone  and  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  transformed  into  a  lake. 


Booene    volcanto    rocks. 

Monte  Bolca. — The  fissile  lime- 
stone of  Monte  Bolca,  near  Verona, 
has  for  many  centuries  been  cele- 
brated in  Italy  for  the  number  of 
perfect  ichthyolites  which  it  con- 
tains. When  Lyell  visited  Monte 
Bolca,  in  company  with  Murchison, 
in  1828,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
fish-bearing  beds  were  of  Eocene 
date,  containing  well-known  species 
of  Nummulites,  and  that  a  long 
series  of  submarine  volcanic  erup- 
tions, evidently  contemporaneous, 
had  produced  beds  of  tuff,  which 
are  cut  through  by  dykes  of  basalt. 
There  is  evidence  here  of  a  long 
series  of  submarine  volcanic  erup- 
tions of  Eocene  date,  and  during 
some  of  them,  as  Sir  B.  Murchison 
has  suggested,  shoals  of  fish  were 
probably  destroyed  by  the  evolution 
of  heat,  by  noxious  gases^  and  tu- 
f  aceous  mud,  just  as  happened  when 
Graham's  Island  was  thrown  up 
between  Sicily  and  Africa  in  1881, 
at  which  time  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  seen  to  be 
charged  with  red  mud,  and  covered 
with  dead  fish  over  a  wide  area. 


TERTIARY  VOLCANOES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  ISLANDS 


Upon  the  great  ridge  that  tra- 
verses the  Atlantic  from  north  to 
south  stand  a  number  of  volcanoes 
that  were  in  eruption  during  the 
same  periods  as  those  of  the  He- 
brides and  the  North  of  Ireland. 
The  date  of  occurrence  of  the  out- 
bursts of  certain  of  these  volcanoes 
it  has  been  possible  to  determine, 
in  some  cases  from  the  fossils  con- 
tained in  beds  intercalated  with 
the  lavas. 

Madeira. — ^Although  the  more 
ancient  portion  of  the  volcanic 
eruptions  by  which  the  island  of 
Madeira  and  the  neighbouring  one 
of  Porto  Santo  were  built  up  oc- 
curred in  the  Miocene  period,  a 
still  larger  part  of  the  island  is  of 
Pliocene  date.  That  the  latest  out- 
breaks belonged  to  the  Newer  Plio- 
cene period  is  inferred  from  the 
close  affinity  to  the  present  flora  of 
Madeira  of  the  fossil  plants  pre- 
served in  a  leaf-bed  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island.    These 


fossils,  associated  with  some  lignite 
in  the  ravine  of  the  river  San 
Jorge,  can  none  of  them  be  proved 
to  be  of  extinct  species,  but  their 
antiquity  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  considerations.  First — 
the  leaf-bed,  discovered  by  LyeU 
and  Hartung  in  1858,  at  the  height 
of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  crops  out  at  the  base  of  a  cliff 
formed  by  the  erosion  of  a  gorge, 
cut  through  alternating  layers  of 
basalt  and  scorias,  the  product  of  a 
vast  succession  of  eruptions  of  un- 
known date,  piled  up  to  a  thick- 
ness of  1,000  feet,  which  were  all 
poured  out  after  the  plants,  of 
which  about  twenty  species  have 
been  recognised,  flourished  in  Ma- 
deira. These  lavas  are  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  about  15°  to  the  north, 
and  came  down  from  the  great 
central  region  of  eruption.  Their 
accumulation  implies  a  long  period 
of  intermittent  volcanic  action, 
subsequently  to  which  the  ravine 
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of  San  Jorge  was  hollowed  out. 
Secondly — some  few  of  the  plants, 
though  perhaps  all  of  living  genera, 
are  supposed  to  be  forms  not  now 
existing  in  the  island.  They  have 
been  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury  and  Professor  Heer,  and 
the  former  first  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  leaves  are  of  the  laurel 
type  and  analogous  to  those  now 
flourishing  in  the  modem  forests  of 
Madeira.  He  also  recognised  among 
them  the  leaves  of  Woodwardia 
radicans,  Cav.?  and  Davallia  ca- 
nariensiSj  Smith,  ferns  now  abun- 
dant in  Madeira.  Thirdly — fossil 
land  shells,  five  per  cent,  of  which 
are  extinct,  are  found  in  the  blown 
sands  upon  the  leaf-bed. 

Although  the  greater  part  of 
the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Madeira 
belong  to  the  Pliocene  period, 
the  most  ancient  of  them  are  of 
Miocene  date,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fossil  shells  included  in  the  marine 
tuffs  which  have  been  upraised  to 
the  height  of  1,800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  San  Vicente,  in 
I  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  A 
similar  marine  and  volcanic  forma- 
tion constitutes  the  fundamental 
portion  of  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Porto  Santo,  forty  miles  distant 
from  Madeira,  and  is  there  elevated 
to  an  equal  height,  and  covered,  as 
in  Madeira,  with  lavas  of  subaerial 
origin. 

The  largest  number  of  fossils 
have  been  collected  from  the  tuffs 
and  conglomerates  and  some  beds 
of  limestone  in  the  island  of  Baizo, 
off  the  southern  extremity  of  Porto 
Santo.  The  species  amount,  in 
this  single  locality,  to  more  than 
sixty,  of  which  about  fifty  are  mol- 
lusca,  but  many  are  only  casts. 
Some  of  the  shells  probably  lived 
on  the  spot  during  the  intervals 
between  eruptions,  and  some  may 
have  been  cast  up  into  the  water  or 
air  together  with  muddy  ejections, 
and,  falling  down  again,  have  been 
deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  hollows  in  some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  vesicular  lava,  of  which 
the  breccias  and  conglomerates 
are  composed,  are  partially  filled 
with  calcite,  being  thus  half  con- 
verted into  amygdaloids.  Among 
the  fossil  shells  common  to  Madeira 


and  Porto  Santo,  large  Cones, 
Strombs,  and  Cowries  are  con- 
spicuous among  the  univalves,  and 
Cardiuniy  SpondyluSf  and  Litho- 
domua  among  the  lamellibranchiate 
bivalves,  while  among  the  Echino- 
derms  the  large  Clypeaster  altua, 
L.,  an  extinct  European  Miocene 
form,  is  found. 

The  largest  list  of  fossils  has 
been  published  by  Karl  Mayer  in 
Hartung's  ^  Madeira.'  Mayer  iden- 
tifies one-third  of  the  Madeira 
shells  with  known  European  Mio- 
cene forms. 

Orand  Canary. — In  the  Ca- 
naries, especially  in  the  Grand 
Canary,  the  same  marine  Upper 
Miocene  formation  is  found.  Stra- 
tified tuffs,  with  intercalated  con- 
glomerates and  lavas,  are  there 
seen  in  nearly  horizontal  layers  in 
sea-cliffs  about  800  feet  high  near 
Las  Palmas.  Lyell  and  Hartung 
were  unable  to  find  marine  shells 
in  these  tuffs  at  a  greater  elevation 
than  400  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  as 
the  deposit  to  which  they  belong 
reaches  to  the  height  of  1,100  feet 
or  more  in  the  interior,  they  be- 
lieved that  an  upheaval  of  at  least 
that  amount  had  taken  place.  The 
Clypeaster  altus  jJj.y  SjpondyluagcB- 
derqpus,  L.,  PectunculuapilosuSj  L. 
sp.,  Cardita  calyculata,  L.  sp., 
and  several  other  shells,  serve  to 
identify  this  formation  with  that  of 
the  Madeiras,  and  Ancillaria 
glandiformisy  Lam,  which  is  not 
rare,  and  some  other  fossils,  re- 
mind us  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 

These  tuffs  of  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Grand  Canary,  con- 
taining the  Miocene  shells,  appear 
to  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
most  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
island.  Over  the  marine  lavas  and 
tuffs,  trachytic  and  basaltic  pro- 
ducts of  subaerial  volcanic  origin, 
between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  in 
thickness,  have  been  piled,  the 
central  parts  of  the  Grand  Canary 
reaching  the  height  of  about  6,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
large  portion  of  this  mass  is  of 
Pliocene  date,  and  some  of  the 
latest  lavas  have  been  poured  out 
since  the  time  when  ^e  valleys 
were  already  excavated  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  ^eir  present  depth. 
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Axores. — In  the  island  of  St. 
Mary's,  one  of  the  Azores,  marine 
foBsU  shells  have  long  been  known. 
They  are  found  on  the  north-east 
coast  on  a  small  projecting  pro- 
montory called  Ponta  do  Papagaio 
(or  Point  Parrot)  chiefly  in  a  lime- 
stone about  twenty  feet  thick, 
which  rests  upon,  and  is  again 
covered  by,  basaltic  lavas,  scoriee, 
and  conglomerates.  The  pebbles 
in  the  conglomerate  are  cemented 
together  by  calcium  carbonate. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  abundant  of  the  species,  Car- 
dium  Sartungif  Bronn,  not^known 
as  fossil  in  Europe,  is  very  common 
in  Porto    Santo  and    Baixo,  and 


serves  to  connect  the  Miocene  fauna 
of  the  Azores  and  the  Madeiras. 
In  some  of  the  Azores,  as  well  as 
in  ihe  Canary  Islands,  the  volcanic 
fires  are  not  yet  extinct,  as  the  re- 
corded eruptions  of  Lanzerote, 
Tenerifle,  Pahna,  St.  Michael's, 
and  others  attest.  The  late  sound- 
ings (1873)  of  H.M.S.  *  Challenger ' 
have  shown  the  Azores,  Canaries, 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  &c.,  to  be 
merely  the  highest  summits  of  a 
great  submerged  mountain  ridge, 
comparable  with  the  Andes  of 
South  America  both  in  extent  and 
altitude,  as  well  as  in  the  volcanic 
character  of  many  of  its  most  ele- 
vated peaks. 


TERTIARY  VOLCANOES  IN  OTHER  PARTS   OF  THE 

WORLD 


All  over  the  globe  we  find  evi- 
dence that  the  older  parts  of  vol- 
canoes still  active,  and  many 
volcanoes  now  extinct,  were  in 
eruption  during  different  parts  of 
the  Tertiary  period. 

Slndostan. — A  vast  volcanic 
area  exists  in  the  Western  and 
Central  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Hindostan,  called  *  the  Deccan  and 
Malwa  Trap.'  It  covers  200,000 
square  miles,  and  is  found  as 
numerous  flows  of  earthy  basalt, 
amounting  to  8,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  vast  deposit  seems  to 
have  come  from  fissures  upon 
which  the  volcanic  cones,  which 
were  doubtless  thrown  up,  have  not 
been  preserved,  and  the  fiows 
covered  an  old  terrestrial  surface 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  age. 

The  lava  flows  continued  during 
a  vast  period  of  time  (for  lake- 
beds  exist  amongst  them  with  their 
fossils  silicified),  and  are  older  than 
the  Nummulitic  period. 

Tbe  Vnlted  States* — In  the 
Western  Territories  of  the  United 
States  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  a 
great  thickness  of  auriferous  gravels 
of  Pliocene  age,  covered  by  basalt, 
and  this  is  a  part  of  the  result  of  a 
grand  series  of  eruptions  from  vol- 
canoes, which  continued  probably 
into  the  Historic  period.  Such 
flows  are  vast  in  amount  in  other 
regions,  and  were  one  of  the  great 


phases  in  the  development  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  continent 
after  the  upheaval  of  the  mountain 
systems.  The  great  lakes  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
in  existence  when  the  outflows  took 
place  in  and  to  the  west  of  the 
mountains.  The  basalts  form  im- 
portant features  in  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Utah,  &c. 

Besides  the  basaltic  rocks,  great 
masses  of  andesites  (altered  into 
propylites)with  a  few  trachytes  and 
phonolites,  and  many  interesting 
rhy elites  and  obsidians  were  erupted 
during  the  Tertiary  period  in  this 
part  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
geyser  district  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  where  so  many  traces  of 
volcanic  activity  are  still  to  be 
witnessed,  has  become  very  famous, 
and  the  phenomena  displayed 
there  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  the  United- States  geologists, 
Messrs.  Hague  and  Iddings. 

Australia!  —  Vast  volcanic 
flows  occurred  in  Australia  during 
the  Tertiary  ages,  and  those  of 
Queensland  and  of  Victoria  are  of 
great  importance,  both  geologically 
and  economically.  Marine  and 
freshwater  deposits,  the  ages  of 
which  can  be  determined  by  their 
fossils,  are  covered  by,  or  rest  upon, 
great  thicknesses  of  dolerites. 
There  are  two  series  of  outflows, 
an  upper   and  a  lower,  and    the 
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anriferons  deposits  are  covered  by 
the  upper  and  rest  on  the  lower. 
Where  the  upper  or  Pliocene 
basalt  is  absent  or  has  been 
denuded,  the  sedimentary  strata 
at  once  afford  the  gold-seeker  his 
clue;  for  if  they  contain  marine 
fossils,  they  are  older  than  the  age 
when  the  denudation  of  exposed 
auriferous  quartz-reefs  permitted 
the  accumulation  of  auriferous 
deposits.  The  marine  strata  are 
of  Miocene  age,  and  the  basalt 
covering  them  underlies  the  aurife- 
rous freshwater  deposits,  the  results 
of  the  denudation  of  higher  ground 
than  that  covered  by  the  older  and 
marine  series.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Queensland,  north  of  lat.  21°, 
the  upper  volcanic  series  consists 
of  well-defined  craters  and  great 


lava  flows,  which  are  older  than 
the  Pleistocene  marsupials  (p.  241), 
the  foreshadowers  of  the  existing 
fauna.  In  Queensland,  these  Plio- 
cene flows  cap  a '  desert  sandstone,' 
and  in  Victoria,  gravels,  conglome- 
rates, cement-beds,  and  other  Plio- 
cene auriferous  deposits.  The 
Victorian  Pliocene  volcanic  flow  is 
at  a  considerable  altitude,  and  has 
been  much  denuded. 

Beneath  the  Pliocene  volcanic 
rocks  an  older  series  occurs,  both  in 
Victoria  and  Queensland,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Miocene.  ,  In 
the  case  of  these  older  lava-flows, 
all  traces  of  the  cones  and  craters 
from  which  they  were  emitted  would 
seem  to  have  disappeared,  probably 
through  denudation. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

VOLCANIC   ROCKS   OF  THE   MESOZOIC,   PALAEOZOIC,  AND 

ABCH^AN  ERAS 

Absence  of  evidence  of  volcanic  action  in  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  times 
in  the  British  Isles  and  Western  Europe — ^Triassic  Volcanoes  of 
Devonshire— Permian  Volcanoes  of  Scotland — ^Volcanoes  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Period — Buried  trees  of  Arran — Volcanoes  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  Devonian  Period — ^Volcanoes  of  the  Silurian,  Ordovician, 
and  •  Cambrian  Periods — ^Pre-Cambrian  Volcanoes — Pre-Tertiary  Vol- 
canoes of  other  parts  of  the  globe — Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  volcanic 
Bocks  of  Greece — Newer  and  older  PalsBozoic  Volcanoes  of  Central 
Europe — Pre-Cambrian  volcanic  Bocks  of  Canada. 

In  the  British  Islands  we  have  no  volcanic  rocks  of  either 
Cretaceous  or  Jurassic  age,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Western 
Europe  generally.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  led  continen- 
tal geologists  to  regard  the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  as  having  a 
totally  different  character  and  origin  from  the  igneous  products 
of  the  older  geological  periods ;  it  was  found  impossible,  in  many 
cases,  to  show  a  complete  sequence  and  transition  from  the 
older  to  the  newer  volcanic  rock-masses,  and  the  former  were 
supposed  to  have  been  extruded  under  the  sea  from  great 
fissures  in  the  earth's  crust,  being  called  *  trap-rocks '  (from  the 
Swedish  trappa^  a  stair). 

Voloanto  Rooks  of  tbe  Trlasslo  Period. — The  youngest 
pre-Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  which  occur  in  the  British  Islands 
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are  probably  those  found  in  the  south-west  of  England,  which 
were  described  by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Devonshire  volcanic  rocks  are 
associated  with  New  Bed  Sandstone,  and,  according  to  De,la 
Beche,  have  not  been  intruded  subsequently  into  the  sandstone, 
but  were  produced  by  contemporaneous  volcanic  action.  Some 
beds  of  grit,  mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl,  resemble  ashes 
ejected  from  a  crater;  and  in  the  stratified  conglomerates 
occurring  near  Tiverton,  are  many  angular  fragments  of  por- 
phyrite  or  altered  andesite,  some  of  them  one  or  two  tons  in 
weight,  intermingled  with  fragments  of  other  rocks.  These 
angular  fragments  were  probably  thrown  out  from  volcanic 
vents,  and  fell  upon  sedimentary  matter  then  in  the  course  of 
deposition. 

There  still  appears  to  be  some  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
red  sandstones  with  which  these  volcanic  rocks  are  associated 
may  not  be  of  Permian  rather  than  of  Triassic  age,  and  that 
they  were  so  was  the  view  maintained  by  Murchison. 

Voleaalo  Kooks  of  tbe  Permtaii  Period. — The  researches 
of  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Scotland  have  led  to 
their  mapping  a  considerable  number  of  small  and  scattered 
volcanic  masses,  consisting  of  small  intrusive  masses,  and  some- 
times of  lava-sheets  with  interbedded  tuffs.  The  lavas  are 
generally  porphyrites  and  melaphyres  (altered  andesites  and 
basalts),  but  the  evidence  on  which  a  Permian  age  has  been 
assigned  to  them  cannot  be  regarded  in  most  cases  as  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  volcanoes,  which  were  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
small  size,  must  be  regarded  as  examples  of  sporadic  outbursts 
similar  to  the  *  puys '  of  Auvergne,  and  like  them  marking  the 
decline  of  volcanic  activity  in  the  districts  where  they  occurred. 
Volcanic  rocks  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Permian  period 
by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  occur  in  Ayrshire,  in 
Nithsdale,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  away  through  Central  Scotland 
into  Fifeshire. 

Voleanlo  Rooks  of  the  Carboniferous  Period. — Two  ex- 
tensive developments  of  volcanic  rocks  occur  in  the  Carboniferous 
basin  of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  One  of  these  is  well  exhibited 
along  the  shores  of  Fifeshire,  where  the  igneous  masses  consist 
of  basalt,  sometimes  with  olivine,  and  of  dolerites.  These 
appear  to  have  been  erupted  while  the  sedimentary  strata  were 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  to  have  suffered  the  same  disloca- 
tions which  those  strata  have  subsequently  undergone.  In  the 
associated  volcanic  tufifs  of  this  age  are  found  not  only  frag- 
ments of  limestone,  shale,  flinty  slate,  and  sandstone,  but  also 
pieces  of  coal.    Other  volcanic  rocks  connected  with  the  Car- 
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boniferous  formation  may  be  traced  along  the  south  margin  of 
Stratheden,  and  constitute  a  ridge  parallel  with  the  Oohils,  ex- 
tending from  Stirling  to  near  St.  Andrews.  These  consist  almost 
excluBively  of  dolerite,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances,  earthy  and 
amygdaloidal.  They  are  either  interbedded  with,  or  intruded 
among,  the  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  and  ironstone  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous. 

The  Cement-stone  group  (p.  370)  accumulated,  writes  Sir  A. 
Geikie,  in  a  region  of  shaUow  lagoons,  islets,  and  coal-growths, 
which  was  dotted  over  with  innumerable  active  volcanic  vents. 
The  eruptions  continued  into  the  time  of  the  Carboniferous 
limestone,,  but  ceased  before  the  deposition  of  the  Millstone  grit. 
Close-grained  basalts  and  dolerites  were  formed  with  felsites, 
porphyrites,  and  tuffs. 

Beneath  this  group  there  are  evidences  of  vast  volcanic  flows, 
some  sheets  being  1,500  feet  thick.  The  most  persistent  zone 
of  volcanic  rocks  in  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  system  is  that 
which  succeeds  the  lower  part  of  the  CalciferouB  Sandstones. 
Composed  of  successive  sheets  of  porphyrites  and  tuffe^it  sweeps 
in  long  isolated  ranges  of  hills  from  Arran  and  Bute  on  the  west 
to  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth  on  the  east,  and  from 
the  Campsie  FeUs  on  the  north  to  the  heights  of  Ayrshire,  and 
still  farther  south  to  Berwickshire,  Liddesdale,  and  the  English 
border. 

Erect  trees  hv/ried  vn  volcanic  ash  at  Arran, — An  interesting 
discovery  was  made  in  1867  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Wiinsoh  in  Carboni- 
ferous or  Permian  strata  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island 
of  Arran.  In  the  sea-cliff,  about  five  miles  north  of  Corrie,  near 
the  village  of  Laggan,  strata  of  volcanic  ash  occur,  forming  a 
solid  rock  cemented  by  calcium  carbonate  and  enveloping  trunks 
of  trees,  determined  by  Mr.  Binney  to  belong  to  the  genera 
Sigilla/ria  and  Lepidodendron.  The  trees  with  their  roots 
occur  in  two  distinct  strata  of  volcanic  tuff,  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  having  between 
them  beds  of  shale  and  coaly  matter  seven  feet  thick.  It  is 
evident  that  the  trees  were  overwhelmed  by  showers  of  ashes 
from  some  neighbouring  volcanic  vent,  as  Pompeii  was  buried 
by  matter  ejected  from  Vesuvius.  The  trunks,  several  of  them 
from  three  to  ^ve  feet  in  circumference,  remained  with  their 
Stigmarian  roots  spreading  through  the  stratum  below,  which 
had  served  as  a  soil. 

Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh,  is  the  relic  of  a  volcanic  cone, 
and  commencing  as  a  fissure  in  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  age, 
gave  forth  andesitic  and  basaltic  lavas,  of  which  much  was 
forced  amongst  the  surrounding  strata,  to  form  the  Salisbury 
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Crags  and  other  intrusive  sheets  at  the  base  of  the  hiU. 
The  eruption  probably  took  place  in  shallow  water,  and  after  a 
while  elevation  occurred  and  agglomerates  collected,  forming 
the  higher  part  of  the  mass.  The  volcanic  relics  have  partici- 
pated in  the  general  movements  of  the  area  since  the 
Carboniferous  age,  and  have  since  suffered  great  denudation. 

Evidences  of  similar  sporadic  or  *  puy-like  '  eruptions  during 
the  Carboniferous  period  are  found  scattered  all  over  the 
Central  Valley  of  Scotland.  The  rocks  of  which  these  old 
Carboniferous  volcanoes  were  composed  have  been  described  by 
Mr.  Allport  and  Sir  A.  Geikie.  They  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  andesites  and  basalt,  but  some  trachytes  and  an  occasional 
phonolite  may  also  be  found  among  them. 

Great  sheets  of  melaphyre,  porphyrite,  and  tuff  are  found  in 
the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Limerick,  and  to  the  north  in 
Ireland.  In  Derbyshire,  sheets  of  contemporaneous  basaltic  lava 
called  *  toadstone '  occur  in  the  limestone,  and  flows  of  the  same 
age  have  been  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Voloanto  Rooks  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Period. — By 
referring  to  the  section  explanatory  of  the  structure  of  Forfar- 
shire, already  given  (p.  80),  the  reader  will  perceive  that  beds 
of  conglomerate,  No.  3,  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Ked 
Sandstone  system,  1,  2,  3,  4.  The  pebbles  in  these  conglome- 
rates are  sometimes  composed  of  gneiss  and  quartzose  rocks, 
sometimes  exclusively  of  different  varieties  of  lava,  which  last, 
although  purposely  omitted  in  the  section  referred  to,  is  often 
found  either  intruding  itself  in  amorphous  masses  and  dykes  into 
the  old  fossiliferous  tilestones,  No.  4,  or  alternating  with  them  in 
conformable  beds.  All  the  different  divisions  of  the  red  sand- 
stone, 1,  2,  3,  4,  are  occasionally  intersected  by  dykes,  but  they 
are  very  rare  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  upper  members  of  the  group 
consisting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone.  These  phenomena, 
which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  are  repeated  in  the 
Sidlaw  Hills ;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  part  of  Scotland  vol- 
canic eruptions  were  most  frequent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  period.  These  lavas  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  class  of  porphyrites,  their  structure  is  often  found  to 
be  amygdaloidal,  the  kernels  being  sometimes  calcareous,  but 
often  siliceous,  and  forming  beautiful  agates.  In  a  more  or  less 
decomposed  condition  these  felspafchic  lavas  are  known  under 
the  name  of  claystones.  With  them  occur  beds  of  stratified 
tufif  and  conglomerate.  Some  of  these  rocks  look  as  if  they  had 
flowed  as  lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  enveloped 
quartz  pebbles  which  were  lying  there,  so  as  to  form  con- 
glomerates with  a  base  of  igneous  rock,  as  is  seen  in  Lumley 
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Den  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  this 
chain  of  hills  (see  section,  p.  80)  the  beds  of  massive  lava,  and 
the  tuffs  composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  dip  regularly  to  the  south- 
east, or  north-west,  conformably  with  the  shales  and  sandstones. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  near  Edin- 
burgh, shows  that  igneous  rocks  were  there  formed  during  the 
Devonian  or  *01d  Bed'  period.  These  hills  rise  1,900  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  consist  of  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of 
Devonian  age,  resting  on  the  inclined  edges  of  grits  and 
slates  of  Upper  Silurian  date.  The  contemporaneous  volcanic 
rocks  intercalated  in  this  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  consist 
of  felspathic  lavas  or  felstones,  with  agglomerates  and  ashy 
beds. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  found  associated  with  the  strata  of  the 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  occur  in  the 
Cheviot  Hills  (where  beautifal  glassy  enstatite-andesites  are 
found),  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands.  Similar  rocks  are  found  associated  with  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  strata  in  the  Killamey  district  in  Ireland,  and 
with  the  Marine  Devonian  beds  of  the  South-West  of  England. 
The  lavas  of  this  period  comprise  andesites  and  basalts,  often 
much  altered,  and  more  rarely  the  acid  rhyolites. 

Silurian  and  Ordovlolan  volcanic  rocks. — The  Upper 
Silurian  series  of  the  West  of  Ireland  shows  successive  sheets  of 
lava  and  tuffs  forming  conspicuous  bands  amongst  the  stratified 
rocks.  The  volcanic  series  of  the  Lake-district  of  the  North- 
West  of  England  is  of  vast  thickness,  and  intervened  between 
the  Skiddaw  slates  and  the  Coniston  limestone  and  shale.  It 
occupied  much  of  the  Bala  age,  and  all  that  of  the  Llandeilo, 
and  part  of  the  Arenig  epoch  of  Wales. 

The  Snowdonian  hills,  in  Caernarvonshire,  consist,  in  great 
part,  of  volcanic  tuffs,  the  oldest  of  which  are  interstratified 
with  the  Bala  and  Llandeilo  beds.  There  are  contemporaneous 
felsitic  lavas  of  this  era,  which  altered  the  slates  on  which 
they  repose,  having  doubtless  been  poured  out  over  them  in  a 
melted  state,  whereas  the  slates  which  overlie  them,  having 
been  deposited  after  the  lava  had  cooled  and  consolidated, 
have  entirely  escaped  alteration.  But  there  are  *  greenstones ' 
associated  with  the  same  formation,  which,  although  they  are 
ofben  conformable  to  the  slates,  are  in  reality  intrusive  rocks. 
They  alter  the  stratified  deposits  both  above  and  below  them. 

Volcanic  action  occurred  largely  during  the  formation  of  the 
Arenig  strata,  and  felsitic  or  rhyolitic  lavas  were  erupted,  and 
interstratified  with  fossiliferous  deposits.  Tuffs  added  to  the 
bulk  of  the  whole.    Cader  Idris,  the  Arans,  the  Arenigs,  and 
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other  mountains  are  thus  built  up.  Similar  volcanic  rocks  of 
Ordovician  age  occur  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Cambrian  volcanic  rocks. — On  the  western  flank  of  the 
Malvems  in  Herefordshire,  some  black  shales  belonging  to  the 
Upper  Lingula  Flags  are  interstratified  with  thin  sheets  of  vesi- 
cular lava  that  were  probably  erupted  beneath  the  sea  contem- 
poraneously with  the  deposition  of  the  muddy  sediment.  The 
shales  lying  beneath  the  volcanic  rock  are  white,  as  if  calcined 
by  the  molten  lava,  while  those  lying  above  have  retained 
their  normal  black  colour.  In  speaking  of  this  ancient  volcanic 
outburst,  the  late  Professor  Philipps  said :  *  One  might  mistake 
the  ferruginous  and  cellular  stone  for  the  subaerial  reliquiae  of 
a  volcano  in  Auvergne,'  a  district  where  the  erupted  volcanic 
matter  is  clearly  contemporaneous  with  the  associated  sedi- 
mentary deposits. 

Pre-Cambrian  volcanic  rocks. — Beneath  the  lowest  fos- 
siliferous  Cambrian  rocks,  and  the  basal  conglomerate  of  the 
formation  in  Wales  and  elsewhere,  is  a  vast  volcanic  series,  the 
agglomerates,  tuffs,  and  flows  of  which  have  been  altered  to  a 
certain  extent  by  metamorphic  action.  These  Pebidian  rocks 
have  alreadybeen  noticed  (p.  434).  Beneath  the  halleflintas  is  the 
great  group  known  as  Dimetian  series,  in  which  metamorphic 
and  granitoid  masses  with  acid  volcanic  rocks  are  found.  The 
Lewisian  (or  Fundamental)  gneiss  of  Scotland  is  largely  made 
up  of  rocks  which  are  evidently  metamorphosed  igneous  masses, 
some  of  them  having  apparently  been  extruded  in  the  form  of 
lavas  and  tuffs  during  the  ancient  periods  when  these  rocks 
were  formed. 


PRE  TERTIARY  VOLCANIC  ROCKS  IN  OTHER  PARTS 

OF  THE   WORLD 

The  absence  of  Mesozoic  volcanic  rocks,  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  British  Islands  and  throughout  Western  Earope,  is  not 
noticed  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Even  in  the  eastern  part  of 
our  own  Continent  important  volcanic  rocVs  are  found  intercalated 
with  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  strata. 


Cretaceous    Period.  —  M. 

Virlet  has  shown  in  his  account  of 
the  geology  of  the  Morea,  that 
certain  volcanic  rocks  in  Greece  are 
of  Cretaceous  date;  as  those,  for  ex- 
ample, which  alternate  conformably 
wiiJi  Cretaceous  limestone  and 
greensand  between  Kastri  and  Da- 
mala  in  the  Morea.  They  consist  in 
great  part  of  diallage  rocks  and  ser- 
pentine, and  of  an  amygdaloid  with 


calcareous  kernels,  ajid  a  base  of 
serpentine.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcanic 
rocks  is  established  by  the  following 
proofs :  first,  the  lithographic  lime- 
stones of  the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut 
through  by  volcanic  rocks,  and  then 
a  conglomerate  occurs,  at  Nauplia 
and  other  places,  containing  in  its 
calcareous  cement  many  well-known 
fossils  of  the  chalk  and  greensand, 
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together  with  pebbles  formed  of 
rolled  pieces  of  the  same  serpen- 
tinouB  rocks  as  appear  in  the  dykes 
above  alluded  to. 

Period  of  Ooltte  and  Idas. 
Although  the  green  and  serpenti- 
nous  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Morea  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous  era, 
as  before  mentioned,  yet  it  seems 
that  some  eruptions  of  similar  rocks 
began  during  the  Oolitic  period; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  part 
of  the  volcanic  masses  ciJled 
ophiolites  in  the  Apennines,  ajid 
associated  with  the  limestone  of  that 
chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 
Important  masses  of  volcanic  rock 
in  the  Rajmahal  district  of  Hin- 
dostan  are  of  Jurassic  age. 

Voloanlo  rooks  of  Meso- 
zoto  and  Paleeoxolo  Aye. — 
In  Central  Europe  we  find  vast 
thicknesses  of  lavas  and  tuffs  of 
acid,  intermediate,  and  basic  compo- 
sition alternating  with  sediments  of 
Triassic,  Permian,  Carboniferous, 
Devonian,  Silurian,  Ordovician,  and 
Cambrian  age,  and  similar  rocks  are 
found  in  Southern  Europe  belonging 
to  various  portions  of  the  Newer 
and  Older  Palaeozoic  as  well  as  to 
the  Trias.  The  periods  of  volcanic 
eruption  in  our  own  islands  in  the 
Triassic  and  Permian,  the  Devonian, 
Ordovician,  and  Cambrian  were 
equally  periods  of  great  igneous 
activity  all  over  Western  Europe. 
The  products  of  volcanic  activity 
in  these  several  periods  maintain  a 


remarkable  uniformity  of  character 
over  tolerably  wide  districts,  and  it. 
is  thus  possible  to  define  even  in 
th^se  areas  the  boundaries  of  great 
'  petrographical  provinces.' 

Xiaurenttan  ▼oloanto  roolu. 
The  Laurentian  rocks  in  Canada, 
especially  in  Ottawa  and  Argenteuil, 
are  among  the  oldest  intrusive 
masses  yet  known.  They  form  a  set 
of  dykes  of  a  fine-grained  dolerite, 
composed  of  felspar  and  pyroxene, 
with  occasional  scales  of  mica  and 
grains  of  pyrites.  Their  width  varies 
from  a  few  feet  to  a  hundred  yards, 
and  they  have  a  columnar  structure, 
the  columns  being  truly  at  right 
angles  to  the  sides  of  the  dykes. 
Some  of  the  dykes  send  off  branches. 
These  dolerites  are  cut  through  by 
intrusive  syenite,  and  this  syenite, 
in  its  turn,  is  again  cut  and  pene- 
trated by  porphyritic  felsite.  All 
these  old  volcanic  rocks  appear  to  be 
of  Laurentian  date,  as  the  Cambrian 
and  Huronian  rocks  rest  uncon- 
formably  upon  them.  Whether 
some  of  the  various  conformable 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  Laurentian 
series,  such  as  the  coarse-grained 
granitoid  and  porphyritic  varieties 
of  gneiss,  exhibiting  scarcely  any 
signs  of  foliation,  and  some  of  the 
serpentines,  may    not    also  be  of 

cult  to  determine  in  a  region  which 
has  undergone  such  extreme  meta- 
morphic  action. 


In  his  addresses  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  for  1891  and  1892, 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has  given  an 
admirable  sunmiary  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Geological  Survey,  so 


far  as  it  has  gone,  in  determining 
the  age  of  the  various  masses  of 
volcajiic  rock  met  with  in  associa- 
tion with  the  strata  of  the  British 
Islands. 
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PLUTONIC   ROCKS,   THEIR  NATURE   AND   COMPOSITION 

• 

Analogy  of  the  Plutonic  Bocks  with  those  of  Volcanic  origin — Proofs  of  the 
deep-seated  origin  of  Plutonic  Bocks — Chemical  composition  of  the 
different  classes  of  Plutonic  Bocks — Changes  which  they  undergo — 
Liquid  cavities  in  the  crystals  of  Plutonic  Rocks — Order  in  which  the 
several  minerals  crystallise  in  Plutonic  Bocks — Granite  and  its  varieties 
— Syenites,  &c. — Diorites,  &c. — Nepheline  Syenites  and  Theralites — 
Gabbro  and  its  varieties — Ultra-acid  Bocks — Ultra-basic  Bocks — 
Peridotites — Pyroxenites — Amphibolites — Belations  of  the  Ultra-basic 
Bocks  to  Meteorites. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as  they  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  In 
the  first  chapter  we  have  described  these  plutonic  rocks  as  a 
division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations,  and  have 
stated  that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by 
their  more  crystalline  texture,  but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs 
and  breccias,  which  are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's 
surface,  whether  thrown  up  into  the  air  or  beneath  the  sea. 
They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities  to 
which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary 
lavas. 

From  these  and  other  peculiarities,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  granites  have  been  formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the 
earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallised  slowly,  under  great  pres- 
sure, where  the  occluded  gases  could  not  expand.  The  volcanic 
rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also  have  risen  up  from 
below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more  rapidly — upon 
or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the  great  depth 
at  which  the  granites  originated  has  been  derived  the  name  of 
*  Plutonic  rocks.' 
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The  heat  which  in  every  active  volcano  extends  downwards 
to  indefinite  depths,  must  produce,  simultaneously,  very  different 
effects  near  the  surface  and  far  below  it ;  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  rocks  resulting  from  the  crystallising  of  fused  matter 
under  a  pressure  of  several  thousand  feet,  much  less  several 
miles,  of  the  earth's  crust,  can  exactly  resemble  those  formed  at 
or  near  the  surface.  Hence  the  production  at  great  depths  of  a 
class  of  rocks  analogous  to  the  volcanic,  and  yet  differing  in 
many  particulars,  might  have  been  predicted,  even  had  we  no 
plutonic  formations  to  account  for. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and 
volcanic  rocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series, 
we  ought,  in  mountain  chains,  to  find  volcanic  dykes  passing 
upwards  into  lava  and  downwards  into  granite.  But  we  may 
answer  that  our  vertical  sections  are  usually  of  small  extent ; 
and  if  we  find  in  certain  places  a  transition  from  sohd  to  porous 
lava,  and  in  others  a  passage  from  granitic  rocks  to  solid  lava, 
it  is  as  much  as  we  could  expect  from  this  kind  of  evidence. 

The  plutonic  formations  agree  with  the  volcanic  in  exhibiting 
veins  or  ramifications  proceeding  from  central  masses  into  the 
adjoining  rocks,  and  causing  alterations  in  these  last,  which 
will  be  presently  described.  They  also  resemble  volcanic  masses 
in  containing  no  organic  remains ;  but  they  differ  in  being  more 
uniform  in  texture,  whole  mountain  masses  of  indefinite  extent 
appearing  to  have  originated  under  conditions  almost  precisely 
similar. 

The  most  striking  analogies  between  the  Plutonic  and  the 
Volcanic  rocks  are  seen,  however,  when  we  study  their  chemi- 
cal composition  and  their  mineralogical  constitution.  Every 
variety  of  lava— acid,  intermediate  and  basic — has  its  exact 
counterpart  in  the  series  of  plutonic  rocks;  it  is  only  in  its 
structure  that  a  lava  differs  from  its  plutonic  representative. 
While  the  lavas  are  sometimes  wholly  glassy  in  structure,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  crypto-crystalline  or  micro-crystalline  in 
their  base  or  ground-mass,  the  plutonic  rocks  usually  exhibit  a 
more  perfectly  crystalline  structure  and  often  pass  into  masses 
that  consist  entirely  of  crystals  of  different  minersJs  without 
any  intervening  base  or  ground-mass ;  in  such  cases  we  speak 
of  the  rock  as  being  *  holocrystalline.' 

As  was  suggested  by  Jukes,  it  is  probable  that  if  we  could 
trace  a  mass  of  pumice  downwards  to  greater  and  greater 
depths  in  the  earth's  crust,  we  should  find  the  pumice  losing  its 
porous  character,  and  becoming  solid  glass  (or  obsidian)  ;  the 
glassy  obsidian  by  the  development  in  it  of  crystallites  ^d 
microlites  would    gradually    acquire  more    and    more    stoiy 
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characters  (rhyolite  and  quartz-felsite) ;  and  finally,  as  the 
crystals  increased  in  size  and  perfection  of  development,  the 
rock  would  assume  the  perfectly  holocrystalline  character 
(micropegmatite  and  granite).  Similar  changes  could  doubtless 
be  traced  in  each  variety  of  intermediate  and  basic  lavas  as  it 
was  followed  to  depths  where  it  must  have  consolidated  at  a 
slower  rate  and  under  greater  pressure. 

In  each  series,  the  lavas  overlap  their  plutonic  representa- 
tives. The  central  portions  of  massive  lava- streams  are  often 
more  highly  crystalline  than  the  materials  of  narrow  plutonic 
dykes  or  veins.  Occasionally,  indeed,  truly  plutonic  rocks,  in 
small  masses,  may  consolidate  as  a  glass.  While  every  known 
lava  has  its  plutonic  counterpart,  there  are  a  few  deep-seated 
rocks,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  which  seem  to  have  no 
representatives  among  those  erupted  at  the  surface.  The  rocks 
of  these  peculiar  types,  which  have  only  been  found  in  plutonic 
dykes,  constitute  the  class  of  *  dyke -rocks.'  In  the  deeper  parts 
of  volcanic  masses  which  have  been  exposed  to  our  view  by 
denudation,  we  find  rocks  which  we  may  with  equal  propriety 
speak  of  as  *  plutonic  *  or  *  volcanic' 

Many  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  like  their  volcanic  analogues,  are 
found  to  have  undergone  great  chemical,  mineralogical,  and 
structural  alterations,  so  that  materials  are  produced  differing 
very  greatly  indeed  from  the  original  rocks.  As  the  result  of 
such  alteration,  glassy  materials  become  crystalline  (secondary 
devitrification) ;  minerals  undergo  metamorphoses,  without 
alteration  of  chemical  composition  (paramorphism),  or  with 
such  change  (pseudomorphism) ;  and  in  some  cases  the  whole 
mass  may  become  completely  recrystallised  with  the  formation 
of  entirely  new  minerals.  The  older  a  rock,  the  more  likely  is 
it  to  have  imdergone  such  changes,  and  this  circumstance  led 
the  older  geologists  to  suppose  that  fundamental  differences 
existed  between  the  rocks  of  the  earlier  geological  periods  and 
those  which  have  been  formed  in  Tertiary  and  recent  times.  But 
the  more  carefully  the  most  ancient  igneous  rocks  are  studied, 
the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the  difference  between  the 
igneous  products  of  the  older  geological  periods  and  those  of  the 
present  day  are  not  essential  but  accidental—  being  the  result  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  changes  which  they  have  undergone 
since  their  first  consolidation.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
believing  that  the  rocks  formed  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
earth's  history  differ  either  in  chemical  or  mineralogical  charac- 
ters from  those  which  are  being  consolidated  within  the  earth's 
crust  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  minerals  of  deep-seated  or 
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plutonic  rocks  strikingly  differ  from  those  of  the  lavas  formed 
at  the  earth's  surface.  The  minerals  of  lavas  contain  cavities 
or  empty  spaces  filled  with  gas  (gas-enclosures) ;  or  with  vitreous 
materials  (glass-enclosures) ;  or  with  the  devitrified  products 
of  glass  (stone-enclosures).  The  minerals  of  deep-seated  or 
plutonic  rocks,  however,  frequently  contain  in  their  cavities 
liquids  (often  with  movable  bubbles),  and  the  liquids  sometimes 
have  floating  about  in  them  crystals  showing  that  they  are 
supersaturated  solutions  (see  fig.  680).  Sometimes  crystals  are 
found  containing  two  different  kinds  of  liquids  at  the  same 
time.  By  determining  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  liquids 
and  their  critical  points,  and  by  submitting  them  to  spectral  or 
chemical  analysis,  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are  sometimes 
liquid  carbon  dioxide  (it  may  be  mixed  with  other  gases  liquefied 
by  pressure),  at  other  times  supersaturated  aqueous  solutions 

Fig.  680. 


^<^ 


a. 


c. 


Cavities  seen  in  the  crystals  of  rocks, 
a.  Gas-cavity  of  irregular  form.  b.  Liquid-oavities  with  babbles  (these  cayities 
are  irregular  in  form),  e.  Cavity  bounded  by  crystalline  planes  of  the 
mineral  (quartz)  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  and  containing  two  liquids  with  a 
bubble.  Cavities  thus  bounded  by  crystalline  planes  are  called  *  negative 
crystals.'  d.  Similar  cavity  with  hquid  and  bubble.  The  liquid  contains  a 
cubic  crystal,  e.  Glass-cavity.  /.  Stone-cavity  (both  of  these  are  negative 
crystals),  b,  c,  d  are  found  in  minerals  of  plutonic  rocks ;  a,  e,/  in  minerals 
of  lavas. 

of  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphates.  The  presence  of  these 
*  liquid- enclosures '  in  the  minerals  of  plutonic  rocks  affords 
striking  evidence  of  the  enormous  pressures  under  which  these 
rocks  must  have  consolidated. 

Two  methods  have  been  suggested  whereby  we  may  possibly 
be  able  to  determine  the  actual  temperature  and  pressure,  and 
hence  the  depth  in  the  earth's  crust,  at  which  a  crystalline  rock 
must  have  been  formed.  Sorby  pointed  out  that,  by  measuring 
the  relative  size  of  the  cavity  and  the  gas-bubble  in  a  liquid- 
enclosure,  physicists  may  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  exact  conditions  of  crystallisation.  Benard,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  seek  for  the  data  required,  by  measuring  the 
bulk  of  the  crystals  floating  in  the  liquid  of  a  cavity  and  com- 
paring this  with  the  volume  of  the  supersaturated  solution  in 
which  they  are  suspended.   But  our  knowledge  of  the  behaviour 
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of  liquids  and  solutions  at  excessively  high  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures is  insufficient  to  make  calculations  based  on  either 
kind  of  data  of  much  practical  valne  to  geologists. 

The  cavities  found  in  the  crystals  of  plutonic  rocks  are 
sometimes  so  minute  and  numerous  that  many  millions  of 
them  must  exist  in  every  cubic  inch  of  the  rock.  In  form,  these 
cavities  are  very  varied ;  sometimes  they  are  most  irregular  and 
exhibit  fine  raniifications  that  communicate  with  one  another ; 
in  other  cases  they  present  the  crystal-faces  of  the  mineral  in 
which  they  are  enclosed — forming  what  mineralogists  know  as 
negatvoe  crystals  (see  fig.  680,  c,  d,  e,  f). 

The  holocrystaUine  or  granitic  forms  of  rocks  corresponding 
to  the  chief  types  of  lavas  are  named  as  follows : — 

Lava  Bhyolite  Holocrystalline  form  Granite. 
Trachyte  „  „  Syenite 

Phonolite 
Andesite 


»» 
»» 
>» 

» 


Tephrite 
Basalt 


»» 


Elseolite-syenite 
Diorite 
Theralite 
Gabbro 


The  commonest  plutonic  rocks,  Granite,  Diorite,  and  Gabbro, 
are  those  which  correspond  to  the  most  abundant  lavas  Bhyolite, 
Andesite,  and  Basalt. 

In  addition  to  the  holocrystaUine  forms  of  plutonic  rocks  we 
find  hypocrystalline  or  hemicrystalline  varieties  in  which  a 
less  perfectly  crystalline  ground-mass  is  present.  Many  of  these 
rocks,  which  are  intermediate  in  structure  between  the  *  granitic  * 
and  the  lava-like  or  '  trachytic  '  forms,  have  received  distinctive 
names  from  petrologists.  Some  varieties  of  plutonic  rocks  are 
named  firom  the  presence  of  a  conspicuous  mineral— either 
essential,  accessory,  or  even  secondary — while  other  types 
again  are  distinguished  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  change 
which  the  minerals  of  the  rock  have  undergone  since  its  first 
formation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  basic  rocks  have  a  higher  density  or 
specific  gravity  than  the  intermediate,  and  the  intermediate 
than  the  acid  rocks.  If  a  plutonic  rock  be  melted  and  cooled 
rapidly,  it  forms  a  glassy  mass  with  a  much  lower  specific 
gravity  than  the  crystalline  rock  from  which  it  was  produced. 
The  lavas  have  always  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  their 
plutonic  and  more  highly  crystalline  counterparts.  Hence  the 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  an  igneous  rock  with  an 
inspection  of  its  degree  of  crystallisation  may  enable  us  to  draw 
a  safe  conclusion  as  to  its  chemical  composition. 

By  examining  a  crystalline  rock,  especially  in  thin  sections 
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under  the  microscope,  we  may  determine  tlie  order  in  which 
(he  several  minerals  have  crystallieed  ont  in  a  magma.  Moat 
rocke  exhibit  minerals  belonging  to  different '  periods  of  coneoli- 
datioD,'  to  use  the  term  employed  by  French  petrographers.  In 
igneous  rocks  generally  the  order  in  which  the  several  minerak 
have  separated  la  that  of  '  decreasing  basicity,'  as  it  has  been 
defined  by  Bosenbusch. 

Firstly. — Accessory  minerals  like   apatite,  zircon,  sphene, 
garnet,  &c. 

Secondly. — Oxides  of  iron  and  titaninm — magnetite,  rutile, 
and  titano-ferrite. 

Thirdly. — The  ferro-tnagneaian  silicates — olivine,  pyroxenes, 
amphiboles,  and  biotites. 

FouTthly. — The  alnmi no- alkaline  silicates.    The  felspars  in 
the  following  order:  anorthlte,  labradorjte,  andesjne,  oligoclaae, 
albite,  orthoclase  and  anovtboclase,  and  the  felspathoids. 
Fifthly.— Quattv.. 

But  in  certain  cases  this  order  appears  to  be  subject  to  some 
modification.     Acid  rocks  sonietituea  show  the  quartz  and  felspar 
,  to    have    crystallised     almost 

simultaneously,  giving  rise  to 
the  graphic  or  pegmatitio  stiuc- 
tnre  (see  fig.  681),  which  when 
exhibited  on  a  microscopic 
scale  is  known  as  mioro. 
graphic  or  .  micropegmatitic 
structure.  In  basic  rocks  the 
angite  has  sometimes  crystal- 
lised after  the  felspars,  and 
the  basic  mineraJ  is  seen  to 
enclose  lath-shaped  crystals  of 
the  more  acid  one ;  this  gives 

Graplilo   giBDite.    Portsov      Tlie    clear   "^®    *°    *''®    Structure    called 

oolouriewcrjatolH  are  quiirti.tho  clouded   by  the    French   petrographers 

^'iS^etatto^''"''*'™"""^"*   '  ophitic,- and  by  the  Germans 

'  diabasic'     In  some  plntonic 

rocks  the  crystals  form  radial  and  globular  ^gregates  like  the 

sphernlites  of  the  lavaa,  and  rocks  with  this  peculiarity,  such  as 

the  well-known  corsite,  are  said  to  exhibit  an  orbicular  struotnre. 

Aotd  Plntonlo  Kocka,     Onutlte  and  tta  VorletleB. — The 

granites  are  holoorystalline  aggragatea  ot  felspar  (in  which  ortho- 
clastic  varieties  always  predominate  over  plagioclastic)  with  quartz 
and  mica — thelatter  mineral  being  sometimes  replaced  by  hornblende 
and,  more  rarely,  by  a  pyroxene.  The  orthoclastic  felspar  is  usually 
allotriomoiphic  (that  is,  not  bounded  by  its  proper  crystalline  planes). 
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Bzcept  <*hen  it  occurs  as  pheoocrjsts  or  porphjritic  constitoeDts.  It 
is  often  red  or  pink  in  oolonr,  and  more  rarely  green  ;  it  sometimes 
exhibits  the  microcline  and  perthite  stractnres.    Tbe  plagioclastic 

felspar,  nsnaU;  wliite  grej  or  greenish  in  colour,  appears  to  be  oUgo- 
olase  or  allied  to  that  species.  The  micas  are  sometimes  black 
(lepidomelane)  and  sometimes  white,  and  when  tbe  (wo  varieties 
occur  together,  the  rock  is  spoken  of  as  granite  with  two  mioas. 
Tbe  white  mica  in  granites  is  sometimes  muscovite  (mnscoiile- 
granites),  bat  sometimes  a  colourless  biotite.  The  quartz  is  almost 
alwajs  allotriomophic ;  it  is  usually  colourless,  but  sometimes  milky, 
while  in  rare  cases  it  assmuee  a  b)Qe  or  amok;  tint.  In  the  drusy 
cavities  of  granites,  the  crystals  of  the  constituent  minerals  are  found 
aasoming  their  proper  form  (or  becoming  idiomoipblc).  The 
typical  granites  often  contain  (wo  micas,  one  colourless  and  the 
other  deeply  coloured  (see  fig.  663). 

Gustav  Bose  proposed  to  call  the  more  basic  granites,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  plagiootase,  by  the  name  of  granitile.  Bosenbuseh 
applies  the  same  name  to  rocks  in  which  bioti(e-mica  is  present 
in  considerable  qnandties.  Hornblende-  or  AmpUbole-graoite  (or 
grauitite)  is  also  usually  a  somewhB(  basic  granite.  Pyroxene-granites 
eontiun  a  colourless  or  pale  green  augite,  or  a  pale-coloured  and, 
rarely,  a  more  ferriferous  enstatite  (hjpersthene) ;  of  the  latter  class 
is  the  interesting  Charoockite  or  hyperstbene-granite  of  India,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Holland. 

Special  accessory  minerals,  such  as  Ephene,  toormaliiie,  garoet, 
coidieiite,  pyri(e,  aillinianKe,  andalusite,  Ac,  are  present  in  many 
granites  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  varieties  of  granite  are 
named  after  these  constituent  minerals  when  they  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  rock. 


Porphyritio  graqite.    Cornii 

Granites  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  c< 
of  grain.  The  very  coarse-grained  granites  usually  occur  as  veins 
in  finer-grained  varieties,  and  are  known  as  pegmatites ;  but  (his 
(erm  is  often  applied  by  French  authors  to  graphic  granites. 
Granites  are  of(en  rendered  porphyritic  by  large  idiomorphie 
CTys(ala  of  orthoclase  felspar  (see  fig.  G82). 

Granites  sometimes  show  an  incipient  foliated  structure  {gneiss- 
granitea) ;  at  other  times  they  are  orbicular  in  structure,  and  not 
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tufreqaently  contidn  blotches  or  spots  of  a  ditFerent  a 
oonBtitntion  from  the  geaeraJ  masi. 

Altered  gruiites  often  contain  mnch  toormKlina  (as  in  Luznllia- 
nile)  or  floor  (as  in  Trowlesnottfaite),  or  topbz  (as  in  greisen). 
When  onlj  felspar  and  quartz  are  present,  the  rock  is  called  an 
aplite  (haplite) ;  when  the  felspars  are  replaced  by  mnHcovite  and 
topaz  wa  have  the  typical  gteisens.  Weathering,  as  well  as  deep- 
seated  chemical  action,  may  load  to  the  kaoliniaation  of  the 
felspars  and  the  production  of  the  '  china-olay  rook,'  from  which 
the  minute  scales  of  kaolio  can  be  easily  separated  by  washing. 

In  less  perfectly  crystallised  forms  of  granite,  known  as  granite- 
porphyries  or  mioropegmatites  (micropegmatitio  granites),  the  fel- 
spar and  qnartz  Qsoally  show  the  intergrowtba  known  ae  nuoro- 
pegmatitio  and  psendo-sphemlitio,  and  they  are  often  also  miaro- 
litic  or  dmsy  in  structnre  (see  fig.  664).  Sach  rodu  are  called  by 
Bosenbusch '  granophyres,'  bnt  this  term  was  originally  employed  with 

m-  «8'.  Hg.  884. 


ud  nuHllel  olfflTage  mlo4-  micropegmatltLn  tntargrawth  o(  orttio- 
le  miaema  ara  idlomDrp^i^  clue  asvi  quarti.  Thflre  ia  a  dntirf 
lanothlog  In  th*  natureof       i»vllylDt!isc«D(ieo(tli«iIM«,uidt)M 


a  totally  different  signification  by  Vogelsang.  The  micropegmatitic 
granites  pass  insensibly  into  the  qnartz -telsites  {>  qnartz -porphyr '  ol 
Oerman  aothorii},  in  which  the  qnartz  ismoreorlessidiomorphioand 
the  gronnd-masB  is  more  or  less  micro-crystalUne.  These  latter 
rocks  are  often  qaite  midiatingnishabte  from  the  stony  rhyolitas — 
eapeoially  when  the  latter  have  undergone  some  seoondaiy  devi- 
trification. 

SyenlM  and  lU  Varletle*.— The  name  syenite  was  originally 
applied  to  a  granitic  rock  containing  hornblende— like  the  materiiJ 
qoarried  at  Syene,  in  Egypt,  lor  the  famous  monoliths  of  that 
country.  Following  Oerman  aathors,  however,  petrographers  have 
agreed  to  apply  the  name  to  granitic  rooks  in  which  quartz  is 
absent  or  only  occurs  as  an  aooessory  constitnent,  while  the  ortho- 
claae  predominates  over  the  plagioolaae  (see  fig.  685).  Such  rooks, 
consisting  essentially  of  orthoclase  and  hornblende,  are  the  analogues 
of  the  trachytes  among  the  lavas.     They  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of 


1  angite-Eifenite ;  and  particular  Tarieties  are  known  as 
aphene-Byenite,  zireon-sjenite,  do.,  when  aphene,  zircon,  &o.,  are  pre- 
sent M  donspiaooDE  accessor}'  minerals.  The  less  perfectly  bolo- 
crjstalline  Eorms  are  known  as  Bjenite-pocphjrj  or  orthoclase-por- 
phyry  ('  orthophyres '). 

IMorlte  and  Us  VMHettem.^ — Diorite  (greenstone  of  the  old 
authors)  differs  from  sjenito  andgranite  in  having  plagioclase  felspar 
present  in  BUoh  quantity  aa  to  predominate  oyer  orthoclaae  (see  flg. 
686).  When,  as  ia  frequently  the  caHe,  quartz  ia  present  in  consider- 
Bible  quantities,  we  have  a  quartz- diorite.  The  felspar  is  usually  oligo- 
olase,  but  sometimeB  a  mare  basic  vaiiety.  The  ferro-magneBian 
mineral  in  common  dioiite  ishomblende;  when  hornblende  is  replaced 
by  biottte  me  have  a  mica'diorite,  when  by  enatatite  we  have  an  ensta- 

Fig.  ttt.  Fig.  aBc 


Byaiit«  fioDi  uur  UiegdBa,Sai><iii7,«>ii-  Dlaiile  from  lu^  ScliomnltE.  Hnti 

BlfltlDg  of  orthocUH  felspar  (dJnded)  Tha  calDnrleu    loned    crjHtalB 

and   horablende   (the   dibrk-oolound  plagkHdaiaffilBpu'.   The  dark -ool 

mlntnl).     At  acoumtta   ws  bsTg-  crystils  ue  boiDblende.     Cios: 

■DDK  qiurta  (Hie  oIcat  mlnflTAl)  and  Uodb  flbow  the  charadterlBtlo  Dl« 

Bpli«»  (tba  wedgv-ibaiKd  oiystal  In  of  thAtmineraJ.  There  Ia*  Utile  q 

the  loner  rlglit-auid  part  ot  the  sea-  pRseot,  but  not  enough  to  mak 


tite -diorite.  Someanthoisemploy  the  term  augite-diorite  tor  a  similar 
rook  in  which  a  monoclinio  pjroieue  replaces  the  hornblende.  It  muat 
be  remembered,  however,  that  many  hornblendic  rocks  are  formed  by 
the  alteration  of  augitic  ones,  and  anch  are  distinguished  by  petro- 
graphersaBg>iiJii>rites.  All  the  peculiarities  of  structure  found  in  the 
granites  are  also  seen  in  the  dloritea,  which  pass  insenubly  into  ande- 
lutea  as  the  granites  do  into  rhyolltea.  Some  of  the  rocks  intermediate 
in  stmctare  between  the  diorites  and  andesitea  are  known  to  petro- 
graphers  aa  diorite-porphyries.  Bosenbusch  has  applied  Oumbel's 
name  ol  lamprophyres  to  rocks  of  this  intermediate  class,  some  haying 
the  composition  of  syenite,  others  of  diorite,  and  all  usually  ocourring 
in  dykes.  To  this  class  belong  the  '  mioa-traps  '  of  English  authors, 
the  minetla  or  orthoolastio  mioa-traps,  and  the  keriantiUt  or  pla^o- 
olastio  mioa-tiaps  with  the  rocks  which  Bosenbusoh  calls  campkntiU 
(minettea  with  hornblende  oi  augito)  and  vogesiU  (kersantites  with 
hornblende  or  augite). 
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Kepbellne  Srenlte  and  Ita  varieties. — Nephetine-  (or 
ebfotite)  syeaite  contains  the  felspatboid  nepheline  (or  its  pecnliai 
form  elffiolit*)  in  addition  to  the  oonstituenta  of  common  syenite. 
As  has  been  shovn  bj  Brogger,  a.  great  number  of  verj  interesting 
accessory  minerals  often  occur  in  tlieac  rooks.  The;  are  the  plutonic 
representativea  of  the  phonolites. 

Tberallte  and  Its  Tarletlea.^The  name  tberalite  bas  been 
proposed  by  Kosenbusch  for  the  somewhat  rare  rocks  which  resemble 
tiie  Depbeline- syenites,  but  contain  a  plagioclastic  instead  of  an 
orthooIttBtie  felspar.    We  may  regard  them  as  nepheline-diorites. 

Ctabbroa  and  Uielr  Varletiea..~TheBe  are  the  plutonic  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  the  basalts.  They  are  holocrystalline  aggregates  of 
plagioclastic  felspar  (labradorite  or  anorthite),  augite  (usuijly  con- 
verted into  diallage),  and  magnetite  or  titanolerrite.  Olivine  is  also 
usually  present  (olivine-gabbroa,  see  fig.  687).    When  the  augite  is 

Fig.  esr.  Fig.  its. 


I  DolcrlW.  Poitree,  3kye.  Lath-iliaped 
E^olourleHa  cryotala  of  pla^ootue  f«J- 
Bfiar  are  enclosed  In  the  dark-roloniBi 

1       tiire).    Tha  large  scBtteredgralnaaie 


replaoeti  by  an  enslatite  (bypersthene)  we  have  hyperite  or  noritc. 
Altered  forms  of  gabbro  are  known  as  homblende-gabbro,  and  saus- 
Burite  (or  Bmaragdile)  gabbro.  Gabbros  in  which  the  olivine  is  quite 
wanting  and  the  felspar  is  anorthite  are  called  cwcrites ;  those  of 
similar  character  in  which  the  augite  is  wanting  are  called  troctoUtes 
('  ForeUenstein  '  or  trout-atone).  The  gabbros  exhibit  all  the  struc- 
tural varieties  found  in  the  granites,  and  show  every  gradation  into 
basalts.  The  rocks  intermediate  in  structure  between  gabbros  and 
basftlts  are  known  as  dolerites  (see  fig.  essj,  or  in  their  altered  form 
as  diabases.  Rocks  of  this  class,  in  which  the  ophitic  structure  is 
very  conspicuous,  are  called  by  French  authors  ophiies. 

While  all  the  lavas  have  plutonic  representativea,  there  appear  to 
be  some  rocks  of  the  latter  clasB  which  were  seldom  if  ever  erupted 
at  the  surface  as  lavas. 

'  mtr^-actd  Koeks.' — Veins  and  inclusions  of  rock  consisting 
ofqaartz,  or  quartz  with  a  little  orthociase  (elapar,  ar-   '      - 
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foncd  among  deep-seated  rook  masses,  thoagh  rocks  of  this  composi- 
tion never  appeared  at  the  Burfoce  as  lavas. 
tntra-bKBlo   Kooks.— Other  v  ' 


foDnd  composed  of  higbl;  basic  minerals  only.    Those  in  which 
Olivine  is  the  predominant  constituent  are  called  peridotites,  particu- 
lar varieties  being  known  as  aiigite;  hornblende-,  or  mica-picrite 
(see  fig.  689),  durUle  (or  olivine  rock),  Lherzoltte  (olivine-enatati' 
angite  rook  with  picotite,  ±c.),  saionite  (augite-enatatite  rock),  i! 
Bocks  which  are  made  np  of  one  or  more  species  of  pp'oxene  i 
called  pyroxenites  ;  those  mainl;  composed  of  varieties  of  horn- 
blende, an^MboUtes,  Some  ultra-basic  rocks,  like  CumberlaTidite,  ec  ~ 
sist  large!;  of  magnetite,  and  others,  like  eclogites,  contain  garnetE 

Fig.  680.  Fig,  SM. 


IT  Edddberg.  consIsUug    Bastite-serpentlDC.  Sin.  ConeiBtingof 
lUi  hornblende,  sogite,       olliiiie  gralng  mon  or  1«b3  periEctly 

_  ....... ™  ...  •9ilnl0BerpentlnB,wlthaJtMcd 

i  cryatala  (baatite). 

Bocks  very  rich  in  olivine,  enstatite,  augite,  or  hornblende  are 
readily  converted  into  serpentine  (see  fig.  690) ;  and  this  altered  form 
of  tbeultra-b[isiarockE,e^ibitingmany  interesting  varieties,  is  found 
more  commonly  than  those  rocks  tbemselvea. 

The  ultia-luisic  rocks  are  of  great  interest  to  geologists  owing  to 
the  analogies  they  present  with  the  atony  meteorites  (aerohtes). 
t'ortions  of  them  are  sometimes  brooght  to  the  earth's  surface  in 
the  midst  of  basalts  or  other  basic  lavas  ;  aad,  in  tile  same  way, 
masses  of  the  alloys  of  iron  and  nickel,  like  those  of  the  metallic 
meteorites  (siderites).  ace  sometimes  carried  up  from  the  earth's 
interior  in  similar  basaltic  lavas,  as  in  Greenland  and  New  Zealand. 

As  the  meteorites  are  small  planets  which  have  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction  and  fallen  on  its  surface,  their  stndy 
is  of  great  interest  to  the  geologist.  Their  average  density  is  about 
6'5,  the  same  aa  that  of  the  earth  ;  the;  contain  the  same  chemical 
elements  as  the  earth's  cruet  but  in  a  less  highly  oxidised  condition, 
and  may  possibly  afford  as  a  clue  in  speculating  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  earth's  interior. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

STRUCTURE    AND   ORIGIN   OF   PLUTONIC   ROCK- MASSES :    THEIR 
RELATIONS   TO   ROCKS   OF   VOLCANIC   AND   SEDIMENTARY   ORIGIN 

Plutonic  Rocks  can  only  be  exposed  at  the  earth's  surface  by  denudation 
— Latest  formed  Bocks  of  this  class  never  seen  at  the  surface — Relations 
of  Plutonic  masses  to  Volcanic  extrusions — Examples  in  tho  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland  and  Antrim — Examples  in  other  areas — Features  ex- 
hibited by  Plutonic  Rock-masses  —Forms  produced  by  weathering — 
Veins  and  Dykes — Segregation  Veins — Result  of  segregative  action  in 
Plutonic  Rock-masses — Inclusions  and  Veins — ^Differentiation  in 
Igneous  Magmas  and  its  results. 

ygmy  most  Plutonic  Rocks  are  of  ffreat  Geological 
Jkntlquity. — ^As  the  plutonic  rocks  have  acquired  their  highly 
crystalline  structure  in  consequence  of  having  consolidated  from 
fused  magmas  with  extreme  slowness  and  under  enormous 
pressure,  it  follows  that  they  could  be  formed  only  at  great 
depths  within  the  earth's  crust.  This  being  the  case,  we  cannot 
expect  to  see  them  exposed  at  the  earth's  surface  except  where 
such  an  amount  of  denudation  has  taken  place  as  to  have 
removed  the  many  thousands  of  feet  of  rock  under  which  the 
crystalline  masses  were  solidified.  But  this  work  of  denudation 
being  necessarily  a  slow  one,  it  is  clear  that  the  chances  of  our 
finding  plutonic  rocks  of  very  recent  date,  geologically  speaking, 
are  but  small.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  most  of  the  highly 
crystalline  igneous  masses  now  found  at  the  earth's  surface 
were  consolidated  at  such  a  distant  period,  that  it  has  been 
possible  for  the  superincumbent  rock-masses,  under  which  they 
were  found,  to  be  stripped  away  by  the  agency  of  denudation ; 
and  the  farther  we  go  back  in  geological  history  the  more 
numerous  become  the  examples  of  such  highly  crystalline 
plutonic  rocks  exposed  at  the  earth's  surface.  There  is  no 
reason  for  doubting,  however,  that,  if  we  could  penetrate  many 
thousands  of  feet  beneath  the  roots  of  such  volcanoes  as  Vulcano 
and  Vesuvius,  we  should  find  the  rhyoHtes  of  the  one  graduating 
through  quartz-felsites  into  granite,  and  the  basalts  of  the  other 
passing  by  easy  transitions  through  dolerites  into  gabbro. 

Sxample  of  tbe  UtTeatern  Zales  of  Scotland. — There  is  one 
district,  however,  where  (owing  perhaps  to  the  extreme  amount  of 
denudation  which  has  taken  place  in  late  Tertiary  periods)  excep- 
tional facilities  are  afforded  to  us  for  stadying  the  relations  of 
plutonic  to  volcanic  rock-masses.  The  old  propylites  and  the 
granites  which  have  been  intruded  into  them,  forming  the  cores  of 
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the  five  great  volcanoes  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  have  been 
fissured  in  all  directions,  and  through  the  fissures  have  come  up 
great  masses  of  basic  lava.  In  the  narrower  fissures  these  masses 
have  consolidated  to  form  dykes  of  basalt,  in  no  respect  di£fering  from 
the  materials  which  flowed  out  to  form  such  abundant  lava-floods, 
deluging  the  whole  country  in  all  directions.  In  some  few  cases  the 
molten  rock  on  the  sides  of  these  dykes  has  been  cooled  so  rapidly, 
by  contact  with  the  rocks  intersected,  as  to  consolidate  in  the 
vitreous  form  of  tachylyte  or  basalt-glass.  But  in  the  larger  and 
wider  fissures  we  find  the  basaltic  magma,  owing  to  slower  cooling 
and  greater  pressure,  taking  a  more  highly  crystalline  form,  usually 
assuming  the  ophitic  structure  and  becoming  a  more  or  less  coarse 
dolerite.  In  still  wider  fissures  the  dolerite  is  found  passing  into 
augite-gabbros,  and  into  typical  gabbros  in  which  the  augite  has  been 
converted  into  diallage — which  is  sometimes  replaced  by  ferriferous 
enstatite  or  hypersthene,  the  rock  then  passing  into  a  norite.  These 
masses  of  gabbro  often  contain  much  olivine ;  they  are  sometimes 
very  coarsely  crystalline,  at  other  times  granulitic,  and  occasionally 
foliated  or  gneissio  in  structure ;  and  the  fissures  are  in  places  so 
closely  crowded  together  that  masses  of  highly  crystalline  basic  rooks 
are  formed  out  of  which  the  mountain-masses  of  the  Guilin  Hills 
and  Blaven  have  been  carved  by  denudation.  In  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  in  the  minerals  they  contain,  the  rocks  forming  the  great 
lava-streams  are  identical  with  those  occupying  fissures;  it  is  mainly  in 
the  extent  to  which  crystallisation  has  gone  on  in  them  that  they 
differ.  Among  the  materials  found  in  the  fissures  every  stage  of  the 
crystallising  process  can  be  traced  from  the  glassy  tachylytes  to  the 
coarsest  grained  gabbro  and  norite,  like  that  found  around  the  famous 
Loch  Goruisk. 

In  this  case,  of  course,  the  direct  connection  of  the  individual 
lava  streams  with  the  dykes  occupying  the  fissures  from  which  they 
have  issued,  is  no  longer  seen,  owing  to  the  great  denudation  to 
which  these  old  volcanoes  have  been  subjected.  But  in  some  recent 
volcanoes,  as  shown  by  Abich,  we  may  actually  see  the  lava  occupying 
a  fissure  joined  to  and  continuous  with  that  which  has  flowed  out  as 
a  stream  at  the  surface  (see  fig.  662,  p.  475). 

Szample  in  ikiitrl]ii.-^In  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  the 
cases  in  which  acid  lavas  (rhyolite,  &c.)  of  the  same  age  as  the 
plutonio  rock  (granite)  have  been  poured  out  in  the  district  are 
neither  numerous  nor  well  displayed.  But  in  Antrim,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  officers  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  the  intrusion  of 
granitic  rocks  into  the  older  basalts  and  other  lavas  was  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  at  least  one  rhyolitio  volcano,  that  of  Tardree, 
which  has  been  studied  by  Von  Lasaulx,  and  more  recently  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  A.  J.  Cole.  In  this  case  we  find  perfectly  glassy  rocks— '  the 
pitchstone-porphyry '  of  Sandy  Braes — graduating  into  every  variety  of 
stony,  and  often  banded  and  spherulitic,  rhyolite.  This  rock  in  turn 
passes  into  the  very  coarsely  crystalline  type  known  as  '  Nevadite.* 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  found  in  the  Mourne  Mountains  a 
true  granite,  like  that  of  Arran  or  Skye,  passing  as  in  those  dis- 
tricts into  the  mioropegmatitic  and  drusy  rock  ('  granophyre ' 
of  Bosenbusch),  and  this  into  various  forms  of  quartz-felsite. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey 
are  right  in  referring  to  the  same  period  and  the  same  great  mani- 
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festation  of  igneous  activity  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Mourne 
Mountains  and  the  rhyolite  rocks  of  Tardree.  And  we  thus  see  that 
the  intimate  relations  between  the  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks 
of  acid  compositition  are  scarcely  less  obvious  and  striking  than 
those  of  the  same  two  sets  of  rocks  of  basic  composition  as  seen  in 
Skye,  Mull,  I^um,  and  Ardnamurchan. 

In  other  districts,  the  close  relations  between  plutonic  masses  of 
diorite,  syenite,  elsBolite-syenite,  &c.,  and  the  volcanic  andesites, 
trachytes,  phonolites,  <fec.,  can  be  traced  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness. But  we  have  often  to  be  content  with  piecing  together 
different  portions  of  the  chain  of  evidence.  Plutonic  rocks  of  all 
classes  are  found  graduating  from  perfectly  vitreous  types  into  the 
most  highly  crystalline  or  granitic  forms  of  identical  composition. 
On  the  other  hand,  true  lavas  that  have  been  poured  out  at  the 
surface  may  in  the  central  portions  of  their  larger  masses  lose  all 
trace  of  scoriaoeous  or  vitreous  character  and  pass  into  crystalline 
varieties,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  intrusive  plutonic  rooks 
of  the  same  composition. 

General  Features  exbibited  by  Plutonic  Rook-masses. 
There  are  striking  analogies  between  the  general  forms  and  rela- 
tions of  plutonic  rook-masses  of  different  chemical  composition. 
Granites,  syenites,  diorites,  gabbros,  &c.,  all  exhibit  similar  struc- 
tural forms,  and  the  same  relations  with  the  stratified  and  other  rocks 
among  which  they  lie.  Hence  what  we  state  with  respect  to 
granite  in  the  following  pages  holds  almost  equally  true  of  other 
plutonic  rock-masses,  diorites,  syenites,  elaBolite-syenites,  theralites, 
and  gabbros. 

Granite  often  preserves  a  very  uniform  character  throughout  a  wide 
range  of  territory,  frequently  forming  hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded 
form,  clad  with  a  scanty  vegetation.  It  occurs  frequently  in  vast 
masses  in  the  midst  of  mountain  ranges,  and  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  such  as  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  are  in  contact  with  its  flanks. 
It  may  project  as  an  important   feature   in  the  scenery,  forming 

Fig.  691. 


Mass  of  gruuite  near  the  Sharp  Tor,  ComwalL 

continuous  and  grand  mountains,  or  only  be  noticed  as  lines  of 
bosses  which  are  evidently  continuous  with  intrusive  veins  from 
a  main  mass.  While,  as  in  Arran,  granite  sometimes  forms 
craggy  peaks,  or,  as  in  Skye,  rounded  or  dome-like  mountains,  vast 
surfaces  of  the  earth  are  covered  by  granite  which  does  not  rise 
into  high  mountains,  but  maintains  a  rolling  bossy  outline  like  the 
Moor  of  Rannoch. 
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The  Borface  of  (he  rock  ie  for  the  most  part  in  a  cmmbUng  state, 
with  harder  boseei  here  and  there ;  and  the  hills  ore  often  Bnimonutel 
by  piles  of  atones,  or  Tors,  like  the  remains  of  a  stratified  i 
in  the  annexed  Ggoie,  and  BometimeB  like  he^B  of  erratic  1 
for  which  the;  hare  been  miBtaken  (see  fig.  691).  The  exterior  of 
these  stones,  originally  qnadrangulor,  acqnires  a  rounded  ioim  by  the 
action  of  air  and  water,  tor  the  edges  and  angles  waste  awa;  more 
rapidl;  than  the  sides.  AJthongli  it  is  the  general  peculiiuitf  of 
granite  to  assume  no  definite  shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally 
subdivided  by  fissores,  so  oe   to  assume  a  cuboidal  and  even   a 


The  face  of  the  granite  having  disintegrated,  and  much  of  it 
having  been  carried  oB  by  wind,  rain,  and  sometimes  by  streams,  the 
highest  point  of  the  tallest  tor  or  pinnacle  leprescntB  a  former  level 
of  the  undenuded  surface  of  the  country,  so  that  the  present  surface 
level  on  which  the  tor  rests  has  been  the  result  of  the  denudation  of 
ages.  Other  rocks  have  been  worn  away  before  the  granite  became 
visible,  and  it  has  become  so  by  a  vast  process  of  natural  uncovering. 
In  the  instance  of  the  more  or  less  central  granites  of  mountaiu 
ohains  the  rock  has  participated  in  the  movements  which  have 
crumpled  and  folded  the  crast  of  the  earth,  and  have  forced  up 
deeply  seated  Btractaree  amidst  great  curvatures.  Subsequently, 
eDormoue  denudation  has  laid  the  rock  bare.    These  remarks  hold 
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good  for  the  other  plutonio  rooks  ;  and  it  must  be  understood  that 
where  any  of  them  have  been  discovered,  they  present  the 
appearances  of  having  been  forced  upwards  as  intrusive  masses  or 
veins.  The  original  rock  underlying  everything  else  has  not  been 
traced  in  position,  and  granitic  veins  are  found  in  the  lowest  visible 
rock-masses. 

Granitic  Veins. — The  close  analogy  in  the  forms  of  certain 
granitic  and  volcanic  veins  and  dykes  has  been  already  pointed  out ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  strata  penetrated  by  plutonic  rocks  have 
suffered  changes  very  similar  to  those  exhibited  near  the  contact 
of  volcanic  dykes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt,  in  Scotland,  alternating 
strata  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist  come  in  contact  with  a 
mass  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  place  as  might  have 
been  looked  for  if  the  granite  had  been  formed  there  before  the 
strata  were  deposited,  in  which  case  the  section  would  have  ap- 
peared as  in  fig.  693 ;  but  the  union  is  as  represented  in  fig.  694, 
the  undulating  outline  of  the  granite  intersecting  different  strata, 


Fig.  693. 


Fig.  694. 


Section  as  it  would  appear 
if  the  strata  had  been  de- 
posited on  the  granite. 


Junction  of  granite  and  argillaceous  rock  in  Glen 
Tilt.    (Macoulloch.) 


and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in  tortuous  veins  into  the  beds  of 
clay  slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it  differs  so  remarkably  in 
composition.  The  limestone  is  changed  in  character  by  the 
proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins,  and  acquires  a  more 
compact  texture,  like  that  of  hornstone  or  chert,  with  a  splintery 
fracture,  and  it  effervesces  but  slowly  with  acids. 

The  conversion  of  the  limestone  in  these  and  many  other 
instances  into  a  siliceous  rock,  effervescing  slowly  with  acids, 
would  be  difficult  of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that 
such  limestones  are  always  impure,  containing  grains  of  quartz, 
mica,  or  felspar  disseminated  through  them.  The  elements  of 
these  minerals,  when  the  rock  has  been  subjected  to  great  heat, 
may  have  been  made  to  combine  with  the  calcium  carbonate.  But 
besides  this,  siliceous  matter  may  be  introduced  during  the  hydro- 
thermal  action  which  accompanied  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous 
mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  every  grada- 
tion from  a  tortuous  vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dyke, 
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sacb  as  interaeot  the  tnfiB  ftnd  tavas  of  Teauyias  and  Etna. 
Sjkes  of  eraniM  nu^  be  seen,  unong  olhei  plaoes,  on  the  sontbem 
flank  ol  Mount  Battock,  one  ol  the  OiampituiB,  the  opposite  walls 
Bometimes  preeeiviiig  an  eiaot  parallelism  lor  a  oonsiderable  dis- 
tance. As  a  general  rule,  bowerer,  granite  veins  in  all  qaarters 
of  the  globe  are  more  sinnous  in  theii  course  than  those  of  vol- 
canic lookE.  The;  present  similar  shapes  at  the  most  northern 
point  ol  Scotland  and  the  soatbernmoHt  extremity  o(  ACrica,  as 
the  anneied  drawings  will  show  (figs.  695,  696|. 

It  is  not  unoommon  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect 
another ;  and  Bometimes  there  are  three  sets,  as  in  the  environs 
oi  Heidelberg,  where  the  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Neokar 
is  seen  to  consist  ot  three  Tarieties,  difieient  id  colour,  grain,  and 
various  peonliaritieH  ot  minei^  composition.  One  ot  these,  which 
is  evidently  the  second  in   age,  is  seen  to   cat   throngh   an   older 


Hall). 

granite ;  and  another,  still  newer,  traverses  both  the  second  and 
tiie  first.  In  Shetland,  according  to  MaccuUooh,  there  are  two 
kinds  ot  granite.  One  ot  them,  composed  ot  hornblende,  mica, 
felspar,  and  qaartz,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  seen  nnderljing 
gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  graoite,  which  penetrates  (he  dark 
variety  everywhere  in  veins. 

Fig.  697  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  veins  in  Cornwall, 
given  by  Von  Oeynhansen  and  Von  Deohen.  The  main  body 
of  the  granite  is  ot  a  porphjritio  structure,  with  large  crystals 
ot  felspar;  bat  in  the  veins  it  is  fine-grained,  and  without  these 
large  orjatals.  The  general  width  ot  file  veins  is  from  16  to  30 
feet,  but  some  are  much  wider. 

The  granites,  syenites,  diorites,  felsites.  and  indeed  all  plutonie 
rooks,  are  frequently  observed  to  contain  metallic  veins  at  or  near 
their  junction  with  stratified  formations.  On  the  other  hand, 
similar  veins  which  traverse  stratified  rocks  are,  t>s  a  general  law, 
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more  metal liferaus  near  suob  junctions  than  in  other  positione. 
Hence  it  baa  been  inferred  that  these  metals  may  have  been 
difFosed  through  the  molten  mase,  and  that  the  contact  ol  another 
took  at  a  different  temperature,  or  sometimes  the  existence  of  rents 
in  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  ma;  have  caused  the  transfer  of 
the  metallic  compounds  to  tbeir  present  situation. 


Granite  vdofl  paraLD?  through  bomblenda  Rlate,    GAruBilTer  Cove,  CarnwalL 

Veins  of  pure  quartz  are  often  found  in  granite,  as  in  many 
stratified  rocks,  but  the;  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of  granite  or 
lava,  to  large  bodies  of  rock  of  similar  composition.  They  appear 
to  have  been  cracks,  into  which  siliceous  matter  waa  infiltrated. 
Saoh  segregation,  as  it  is  called,  can  sometimes  clearly  be  shown 
to  have  taken  place  long  subsequently  to  the  original  consolida 
tton  of  the  containing  rock.    Thus,  for  example,  in  tbe  gneiss  of 

Pig.  898. 


Tronstadt  Strcnd,  near  Drammen,  in  Norway,  the  annexed  section 
is  seen  on  tbe  beach.  It  appears  that  the  alternating  sliata  of 
whitish  grauitiform  gneiss  and  black  hornblende  schist  were  first 
cut  through  by  a,  greenstone  dyke,  about  Sj^  feet  wide ;  then  the 
crack  a,  b,  passed  through  all  these  rocks,  and  was  filled  up  with 
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qaartz.  The  opposite  walls  of  the  veins  are  in  some  parts  in- 
orusted  with  transparent  crystals  of  qaartz,  the  middle  of  the 
vein  being  filled  up  with  oommon  opaque  white  quartz. 

When  masses  of  granite  approach,  or  are  visible  at,  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  their  relations  to  the  strata  and  rocks  on  all 
sides,  and  above,  are  often  very  difficult  to  understand.  The  sur- 
rounding rocks  are  often  greatly  altered  in  their  stratification  and 
mineral  nature. 

In  many  localities  there  are  great  extensions  of  granite  far 
below  the  surface,  which  have  only  become  known  by  the  coming 
up  of  veins  to  the  surface  and  the  alterations  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  rocks  which  have  not  yet  been  denuded  off. 

Results  of  BeirroffatlTe  Action  In  Platonic  Sock-masses. 
The  tendency  of  the  more  basic  minerals  in  rocks  to  crystallise 
before  those  of  acid  composition,  ai^d  of  the  still  fluid  materials 
to  separate  from  the  crop  of  earlier-formed  crystals,  may  give  rise 
to  a  want  of  homogeneous  character  to  igneous  rock-masses. 
But  in  addition  to  this  action,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  masses  of  fused  silicates  containing  water  and 
gases  tend  to  break  up  into  magmas  of  different  composition, 
density,  and  fusibility.  In  addition  to  the  composite  dykes  formed 
by  the  injections  of  fissures  in  an  older  dyke  with  later  materials 
of  different  chemical  composition,  there  is  another  class  of  com- 
posite dykes  (which  has  been  specially  studied  by  Professors  Vogt 
and  Lawson),  in  which  segregative  action  has  clearly  operated  upon 
the  liquid  materials  after  they  have  filled  the  dyke,  and  caused  the 
rock  occupying  its  centre  to  have  a  different  chemical  composition 
and  mineraJogical  constitution  from  that  forming  its  sides. 

The  same  kind  of  action,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Barker, 
takes  place  in  plutonic  intrusions  of  much  greater  dimensions 
than  dykes,  and  has  been  described  by  that  author  as  occurring 
at  Carrock  Fell.  Most  granitic  and  other  plutonic  rocks  are  also 
found  to  contain  inclusions  or  irregular  patches  of  different  che- 
mical composition  from  the  general  mass  of  the  rock.  These  in- 
clusions, as  shown  by  the  late  John  Arthur  Phillips,  belong  to 
two  distinct  classes.  We  sometimes  find  fragments  of  schist  and 
other  rocks  which  have  clearly  been  caught  up  in  the  liquid  mass 
during  its  intrusion,  and  we  can  detect  every  gradation  from  frag- 
ments in  which  the  sedimentary  origin  is  obvious  to  others  which 
have  suffered  such  complete  fusion  and  recrystallisation  as  to  betray 
no  signs  of  their  origin.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  inclusions 
which  have  undoubtedly  been  formed  by  segregative  action  going  on 
in  the  consolidating  magma ;  such  *  segregative  inclusions  *  usually 
consist  of  the  same  minerals  as  form  the  mass  of  the  rock,  but 
in  different  proportions ;  sphene  and  the  more  basic  minerals,  bio- 
tite  and  hornblende,  are  especially  abundant  in  these  segregative 
masses,  which  are  sometimes  found  only  half  enveloping  a  large 
*  phenocryst '  of  the  rock,  while  they  occasionally  exhibit  an  orbi- 
cular structure. 

The  older  geologists  also  noticed  the  profusion  of  veins,  often 
breaking  up  into  the  most  minute  ramifications,  which  traverse 
many  plutonic  masses.  In  some  cases,  like  the  veins  of  almost 
pure  quartz,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  existence  must  be 
due  to  the  fissuring  of  the  rock-mass  and  the  infilling  of  the  fissures 
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with  materials  *  leached  out  *  from  the  general  mass,  probably 
before  its  complete  consolidation.  In  many  cases  these  veins 
betray  very  close  analogies  in  chemical  and  mineralogical  characters 
with  the  segregation  inclusions  of  the  same  rock.  Hence  the  old 
geologists  spoke  of  these  veins  as  '  contemporaneous '  or  *  segrega- 
tion veins.'  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  as  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Sollas,  that  such  veins  often  differ  in  no  essential 
character  from  true  intrusive  veins,  and  that  many  of  the  so-called 
'  contemporaneous  segregation  veins  '  may  really  be  of  *  subsequent 
intrusive  origin.' 

The  marked  tendency  of  the  volcanoes  of  a  particular  *petro- 
graphical  province '  to  exhibit  a  distinct  order  in  the  materials 
ejected  at  successive  periods  of  eruption  also  points  to  a  segrega- 
tive action  going  on  in  the  plutonic  magmas  which  supplied  the 
volcanoes  (see  p.  488).  Physicists  have  suggested  several  distinct 
causes  as  leading  to  this  differentiation  in  the  masses  of  mixed  sili- 
cates which  constitute  the  igneous  magmas. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVII 

PLUTONIC   ROCKS  BELONGING  TO   DIFFERENT  GEOLOGICAL  PERIODS 

Plutonic  Bocks  were  formed  during  the  whole  of  the  geological  periods — 
Those  of  the  most  recent  period  seldom  exposed  at  the  surface  by  de- 
nudation— Test  of  the  geological  age  of  Plutonic  rock-masses — Relative 
position — Intrusion  and  Alteration — Mineral  composition — Included 
fragments— Tertiary  Plutonic  Rocks  of  Western  Scotland — North-East 
Ireland — ^Elba,  &c. — Difficulty  of  determining  the  age  of  Plutonic 
Rock-masses  in  Mountain  chains — ^Plutonic  Rocks  of  the  Cretaceous — 
the  Jurassic — the  Carboniferous — the  Ordovioian — and  Pre-Cambrian 
Periods. 

On  tbe  different  agres  of  tbe  Plutonie  Seeks. — It  has  been 
stated  that  the  plutonic  rocks  were  formed  under  greater  pressure 
than  the  volcanic,  and  that  the  pressure  appears  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  weight  of  superincumbent  rocks,  and  by  com- 
pression and  crushing  accompanyingrock-folding  and  fracture.  It 
may  be  that  granite  and  similar  materials  underlie  the  deepest 
known  strata,  and  that,  under  special  conditions,  they  have  been 
forced  upwards  and  have  cooled  and  assumed  the  crystalline  form. 
Although  the  volcanic  rocks  resemble  the  plutonic  in  their  general 
mineralogical  constitution,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
rhyolites,  andesites,  and  basalts  occasionally  contain  minerals  or 
associations  of  minerals,  diflfering  slightly  from  those  found  in 
granite,  diorite,  gabbro,  and  other  typical  plutonic  rocks. 

If  granites  and  similar  rock 3  can  only  be  formed  as  the 
result  of  slow  cooling  and  the  pressure  of  many  thousands  of 
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feet  of  superinourabent  material,  it  foUows,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  only  where  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since 
their  consolidation  for  the  removal  of  these  thick  overlying 
masses  by  denudation,  can  we  expect  to  see  such  highly 
crystalline  masses  exposed  at  the  sur&ce.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  inasmuch  as  we  can  never 
expect  very  important  aid  from  fossils  in  determining  the  age 
of  a  plutonic  rock,  there  is  even  greater  uncertainty  in  arriving 
at  just  conclusions  concerning  the  periods  at  which  rocks  of  this 
class  were  formed,  than  in  the  case  of  rocks  of  volcanic  origin. 

Test  of  BLge  by  relative  position. — Unaltered  fossiliferous 
strata  of  every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plu- 
tonic rocks;  as  at  Christiania  in  Norway,  where  the  Pleis- 
tocene deposits,  and  at  Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,  and  Mount 
Sorrel  in  Leicestershire,  where  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  forma- 
tions rest  on  granite.  In  these,  and  similar  instances,  inferi- 
ority in  position  is  connected  with  the  superior  antiquity  of 
granite.  The  crystalline  rock  was  solid  before  the  sedimentary 
beds  were  superimposed,  and  the  latter  usually  contain  rounded 
pebbles  of  the  subjacent  granite,  but  the  latter  never  gives  off 
veins  into  the  rocks  above. 

Test  bj  intrasion  and  alteration. — But  when  plutonic 
rocks  send  off  veins  into  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  have 
altered  them  near  the  planes  of  contact,  it  is  clear  that,  like 
intrusive  volcanic  rocks,  they  are  newer  than  the  strata  which 
they  have  invaded  and  altered.  Examples  of  the  application  of 
this  test  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

Test  bj  mineral  eomposition. — Sometimes  a  peculiar 
mineral  condition  distinguishes  a  plutonic  rock,  and  is  found 
prevailing  throughout  an  extensive  region;  so  that,  having 
ascertained  the  relative  age  of  the  rock  in  one  place,  we  can 
recognise  its  identity  in  others,  and  thus  determine  from  a 
single  section  the  chronological  relations  of  large  mountain 
masses.  Having  observed,  for  example,  that  the  syenite  of 
Norway,  in  which  zircon  and  other  peculiar  minerals  abound, 
has  altered  the  Silurian  strata  wherever  it  is  in  contact,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  refer  other  masses  of  the  same  zircon-syenite  in 
the  south  of  Norway  to  a  post- Silurian  date.  But  too  much 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  mineral  character,  as  a  test  of 
age;  again  and  again  have  conclusions  concerning  the  age  of 
rocks,  based  on  mineral  characters  only,  proved  to  be  untrust- 
worthy. 

Test  by  ineluded  firagrments. — This  criterion  can  only  be 
of  value  in  particular  cases,  because  the  fragments  included  in 
granite  are  often  so  much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred 
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with  certainty  to  the  rocks  whence  they  were  derived.  In  the 
White  Mountains,  in  North  America,  according  to  Professor 
Hubbard,  a  granite  vein,  traversing  granite,  contains  fragments 
of  slate  and  other  rocks  which  must  have  fallen  into  the  fissure 
when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were  injected  from  below, 
and  thus  the  granite  is  sho97n  to  be  newer  than  those  slaty  and 
other  formations  from  which  the  fragments  were  derived. 

Tertiary  Platonic  Sock?. — At  many  different  points  in  the 
Hebrides,  as  in  Skye,  Mull,  Bum,  St.  Eilda,  &c.,  great  masses 
of  granite  and  gabbro  occur  in  close  association  with  the 
Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  already  described.  Dr.  Macculloch 
showed  that  the  granites  of  Skye  intersect  limestone  and  shale 
which  are  of  the  age  of  the  Lias. 

Macculloch  also  poruted  out  that  the  granite  and  gabbro  of 
the  Inner  Hebrides  are  newer  than  the  secondary  strata  of  these 
islands,  and  Edward  Forbes  afterwards  showed  that  in  Mull 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  the  volcanic  rocks  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  granites  and  gabbros  to  be  of  Tertiary 
age.  Professor  Zirkel  has  demonstrated  that  the  great  moun- 
tain masses  of  intrusive  rocks,  both  in  Mull  and  Skye,  consist 
of  granite  and  gabbro,  which  differ  in  no  essential  respect 
from  the  granites  and  gabbros  belonging  to  the  older  geological 
periods;  in  Skye,  these  gabbros  are  seen  in  the  remarkable 
Cuilin  HUls,  which  are  so  feuned  for  their  wild  and  majestic 
scenery.  And  lastly,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  great  moun- 
tain groups  in  the  Hebrides,  composed  of  granites  and  gabbros, 
constitute  the  relics  of  five  grand  volcanoes  which  were  in 
eruption  during  a  great  part  of  the  Tertiary  period,  the  earlier 
formed  masses  of  granite  being  intruded  into  a  series  of  andesitic 
and  other  lavas  probably  of  Eocene  age  ;  while  the  gabbros,  which 
break  through  the  granites,  are  the  consolidated  reservoirs 
and  ducts  that  gave  rise  to  the  great  streams  of  basaltic  lava 
of  somewhat  later  age,  constituting  the  plateaux  forming  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Hebridean  Archipelago.  These  researches 
show  that  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  afford  a  most  admirable 
and  instructive  series  of  illustrations — not  only  of  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  rocks  of  the  volcanic  and  the  plutonic 
classes  respectively — but  at  the  same  time  of  the  perfect  identity, 
in  their  nature  and  sequence,  of  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 
activity  during  former  periods  of  the  earth's  history  and  those 
which  are  exhibited  to  us  at  the  present  day.  There  are  the 
strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  the  granites  of  Arran  and 
those  of  the  Moume  Moimtains  in  Ireland  are  of  the  same  age 
as  the  granites  of  Skye,  Mull,  Bum,  &c. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Lotti  that  the  granites  and  diabases 
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(or  gabbros)  of  the  Island  of  Elba  are  like  those  of  our  own 
Hebrides,  of  older  Tertiary  age. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  volume  (p.  229)  the  great  Nummulitic 
formation  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  was  referred  to  the  Eocene 
period,  and  it  foUows  that  vast  movements  which  have  raised 
those  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height 
of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  level  have  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  Here,  therefore,  if 
anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene  formations  of 
Eocene  date  breaking  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most  disturbed 
region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  It  was  believed  by  the 
older  investigators,  and  is  stiU  credited  by  some  geologists,  that 
in  the  Swiss  Alps  even  the  flysch^  or  upper  portion  of  the  Num- 
mulitic series,  has  been  occasionally  invaded  by  plutonic  rocks, 
and  converted  into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class.  It 
is  stated  that  even  the  granite  or  gneiss  of  Mont  Blanc  itself 
has  been  in  a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  the  flysch  was  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so 
much  whether  it  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  granite  or  gneiss 
as  whether  it  should  be  assigned  to  the  Eocene  or  Miocene 
epoch. 

But  the  student  must  always  be  on  his  guard  against 
receiving  statements  regarding  the  age  of  granites  in  disturbed 
areas,  such  as  those  of  mountain-chains.  For  inversions  of 
strata  in  such  situations  are  exceedingly  common,  and  on  the 
grandest  scale. 

Plutonic  Socks  of  tbe  Cretaceous  Period. — It  will  be 
shown  in  a  following  chapter  that  the  Chalk  and  the  Lias  have 
been  altered  by  granite  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees.  Whether  such      ^  ^' 

granite  be  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary 
cannot  easily  be  decided.  Sup- 
pose 6,  c,  d,  fig.  699,  to  be  three 
members  of  the  Cretaceous 
series,  the  lowest  of  which,  6, 
has  been  altered  by  the  granite 
A,  the  modifying  influence  not 

having  extended  so  far  as  c,  or  having  but  slightly  affected  its 
lowest  beds.  Now  it  can  rarely  be  possible  for  the  geologist  to 
decide  whether  the  beds  d  existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion 
of  A,  and  alteration  of  b  and  c,  or  whether  they  were  subse- 
quently thrown  down  upon  c.  But  as  some  Cretaceous  and 
even  Tertiary  rocks  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  more  than 
9,000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not  assume  that  plutonic 
formations  of  the  same  periods  may  not  have  been  brought  up 
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and  exposed  b;  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2,000  or  S,000  feet, 
on  the  fluika  of  that  chain. 

Plntonlo  Kooka  at  tfae  Toraaslo  Periodi — In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  HauteB-Alpes,  in  France,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont 
traced  a  black  argillaceons  limestone  charged  with  Belemnitea 
to  within  a  feW  yards  of  a  mass  of  granite.  Here  the  limestone 
begins  to  put  on  a  granular  testm^,  but  is  extremely  fine- 
grained. When  nearer  the  junction  it  becomes  grey,  and  has  a 
saccharoid  structure.  In  another  locality,  near  Champoleon,  a 
granite  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  and  rose-coloured 
felspar,  is  observed  partly  to  overlie  the  secondary  rocks,  pro- 
dncing  an  alteration  which  extends  for  about  SO  feet  downwards 

Fig.  TOO. 


diminishing  in  the  beds  which  lie  farthest  from  the  granite 
(see  fig.  TOO).  In  the  altered  mass  the  argillaceons  beds  are 
hardened,  the  limestone  is  saccharoid,  the  grits  quartzose,  and 
m  the  midst  of  them  is  a  thin  layer  of  an  imperfect  granite.  It 
is  also  an  important  circumstance  that  near  the  point  of  contact 
both  the  granite  and  the  secondary  rocks  become  metalliferous, 
and  contain  nests  and  small  veins  of  blende,  galena,  and  iron- 
and  copper- pyrites.  The  stratified  rocks  become  harder  and  more 
crystalline,  but  the  granite,  on  the  contrary,  softer  and  less 
perfectly  crystallised  near  the  junction.  Although  the  granite 
is  incumbent  in  the  above  section  (fig.  700),  we  cannot  assnme 
that  it  overflowed  the  strata,  for  the  disturbances  of  the  rocks 
are  so  great  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  tliat  their  original  positiou 
is  often  inverted.    The  age,  therefore,  of  the  granite  is  doubtful. 
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FlntoDlo   Books    of   Uie    TrlKsMo    Verlod.— The    great 

intrusive  maases  conaiBtiiig  of  'monzonite'  (angite-syeiiite), 
tonrmaJine-grajiitB,  hyperHthene-dolerite,  and  other  Tocka,  HO 
well  exhibited  at  Predazzo  in  the  Tyrol,  are  now  known  to  be 
of  Upper  TriaBsio  age.  The  general  reUtioaB  of  theBe  roek- 
maBsea  are  repreeeated  in  fig.  701.     Both  the  acid  and  basic 
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rocka  show  that  general  dip  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass 
which  is  BO  commonly  seen  beneath  volcanoes  when  the  under- 
lying rock-maaseB  are  exposed  b;  denudation.  In  the  lime- 
stones in  contact  with  the  great  intrusive  rock-masses,  beautifully 
crystallised  minerala  are  found  of  precisely  the  same  species 
as  those  ejected  from  Vesuvius  and  other  recent  volcanic  vents, 

Plntonle  Books  oftbeCarbonlferoiu Period. — Thegranite 
of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic  rooks,  but  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  posterior  in  date  to  the  Culm-measures  of  that  county,  which 
from  their  position,  and  as  containing  true  coal-plants  and 
Trilobites  of  the  Phillipaia  group,  are  now  known  to  be  members 
of  the  CarbomferouB  series.  This  granite  has  broken  through 
the  Devonian  and  CarboDiferous  stratified  formations,  the  sac- 
ceasive  members  of  the  Culm-measurea  abutting  against  the 
granite,  and  becoming  metamorphosed  as  they  approach  it. 
These  strata  are  also  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and  dykes, 
called  '  elvans.'  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  probably  of  the 
same  date,  and  therefore  as  modem  as  the  Carboniferous 
strata,  if  not  newer. 

rintoBlo  Rooka  of  tbe  OrdOTlolan  Period. — It  has  long 
been  thought  that  a  very  ancient  granite  near  Christiania,  in 
Norway,  is  posterior  in  date  to  the  Ordovician  atrata  of  that 
region,  although  its  exact  position  in  the  FalEcozoic  series  cannot 
be  defined.    Von  Buch  first  announced,  in  1B13,  that  it  was  of 
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newer  origin  than  certain  limestones  containing  Orthocerata  and 
Trilobites.  The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins 
into  the  shale  and  limestone,  and  in  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for 
considerable  distances  from  their  planes  of  contact  with  these 
veins  and  with  the  central  mass  from  which  they  emanate.  (See 
fig.  702.)  When  the  junctions  of  the  strata  and  the  granite  are 
carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plutonic  rock  intrudes 

Fig.  702. 


Silurian. 


Granite. 


Silurian  strata. 


itself  in  veins  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous  strata  in 
large  overlying  masses,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with 
volcanic  formations. 

Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Ordovician 
strata  of  Norway,  also  sends  veins  into  an  ancient  formation  of 
gneiss  of  the  same  country ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic 
rock  and  the  gneiss,  at  their  junction,  are  full  of  interest  when 
we  duly  consider  the  wide  difference  of  epoch  which  must  have 
separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following 
facts  : — The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian,  beds  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  masses  of 
which  had  been  denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were 
superimposed  (see  fig.  703).  The  signs  of  denudation  are  two- 
Fig.  703. 


Gneiss. 


Granite. 


Gneiss. 


Granite  sending  veins  into  Silurian  strata  and  gneiss.    Ghristiania,  Norway. 
a.  Inclined  gneiss.  h,  Silurian  strata. 

fold :  first,  the  surface  of  the  gneiss  is  seen  occasionally  (on  the 
removal  of  the  newer  beds  containing  organic  remains)  to  be 
rounded  and  water- worn ;  secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss  have  been 
found  in  some  of  these  Silurian  strata.  Between  the  origin, 
therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite  there  intervened,  first, 
the  period  when  the  masses  of  gneiss  were  denuded ;  secondly, 
the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  strata  on  the  de- 
nuded and  inclined  gneiss,  a.     The  granite  produced  after  this 
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long  interval  is  often  so  intimately  blended  with  the  gneiss  at 
the  point  of  jnnction,  that  all  distinction  is  jurbitrary.  The 
whole  of  these  rocks  have  been  since  studied  with  great  thorough- 
ness  by  Professor  Br5gger,  who  has  confirmed  the  conclusions 
of  his  predecessors  concerning  their  general  relations. 

Fre-Camlirlaii  Platoslo  Socks. — Granite  appears  to  have 
been  intruded  into  the  metamorphic  rocks  which  are  the  lowest 
in  the  South  Wales  area — the  Dimetian  of  Dr.  Hicks ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  veins  of  it  did  not  pass  beyond  this  lowest 
horizon.  The  Lewisian  or  Fundamental  gneiss  of  Scotland  con- 
tains many  plutonic  rocks  which  are  certainly  older,  not  only 
than  the  Cambrian  strata,  but  than  the  Torridon  Sandstone 
which  underlies  them.  The  investigations  of  the  geological 
surveyors  in  Scotland  lead  to  the  conclusion,  indeed,  that  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Western  Highlands,  the  Fundamental 
gneiss  series  consists  almost  whoUy  of  plutonic  rock-masses,  more 
or  less  altered  by  the  shearing  movements  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  In  addition  to  the  homblendic  gneiss,  which 
is  the  predominant  rock,  we  find  Amphibolites  and  Pyroxenites 
(Augite  rocks  and  Hypersthene-augite  rocks).  Pyroxene-gneiss 
and  granulite,  and  many  garnet-bearing  rocks.  The  whole  of 
these  ancient  plutonic  rock-masses  are  traversed  by  numerous 
dykes  of  every  age,  up  to  the  Tertiary. 

The  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada  have  numerous  veins  and 
dykes  of  diabase,  sometimes  of  great  width,  and  they  are  cut 
across  by  extensive  masses  of  syenite,  with  veins  of  reddish- 
brown  porphyritic  felsite.  These  intrusive  rocks  appear  not  to 
enter  the  superimposed  Silurians.  But  it  is  very  evident  that 
many  of  the  eruptive  rocks  found  in  the  pre-Cambrian  forma- 
tions are  of  later  age,  and  were  erupted  during  the  Devonian 
or  Carboniferous  age. 

The  intrusion  of  plutonic  rocks  into  the  gneisses  and  mica 
schists  of  Archaean  and  subsequent  ages  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, especially  when  fragments  of  the  schistose  rocks 
are  found  included  in  the  plutonic  masses.  Very  firequently  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  determining  whether  a  rock  is  a  true  gneiss 
or  a  granite,  showing  parallel  arrangement  of  its  crystals, 
produced  by  pressure  during  consolidation.  General  McMahon 
has  shown  that  some  of  the  granites  of  the  Himalayas,  which 
give  off  numerous  veins  into  the  surrounding  rocks,  nevertheless 
exhibit  a  marked  foliated  or  gneissic  structure. 

On  the  following  page  we  have  given  in  tabular  form  a  series 
of  analyses  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  which  will  illustrate 
the  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  the  two  great  classes 
of  igneous  products. 
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I 


to 


EJQQ 


Analyses  op  Chief  Types  op  Igneous  Bocks  (Volcanic 

AND  Plutonic) 


Aplite  (Wexford),  sp.  gr.  2-68 . 
Granite      (with       two      Mloas) 


(Saxony),  sp.  gr.  2'66 
Grakititb  (Odenwald),  sp. 


gr.2-68 
(Oden- 


HOBNBIiENBE-GBANITnS 

wald),  sp.  gc.  2'74 
BhtoIiITE  (Btmgary),  sp.  gr.  2*40 
Bhyolite  (Hongary),  sp.  gr.  2*46 


'  Banatite'  (Quartz  Diorite)  (Hun 

gary),  sp.  gr.  2'72 
Syenite  (Saxony),  sp.  gr.  2*78 . 
DiOBiTE  (Harts),  sp.  gr.  2*90    . 
Elsolite  •  Syenite    (Transylva 

nla),  sp.  gr.  2'48        .       .       .       . 
Dacite    (Quarts-Andesite)    (Hun 

gary),  sp.  a.  2*60 
Trachyte  (Bolsena),  sp.  a.  2'66 
Anbbsite  (BofCalo  Peak,  U.S.),  sp 

gr.2-74 

Phonoute   (WoU  Book),   sp.  gr 

2-64 


Gabbro (Harts),  sp.  gr.  802 
Dolebite  [Diabase]  (Sweden),  sp. 

gr.  2-98 

Basalt  (Etna,  1865),  sp.  gr.  2-77 
Leuoite  BASALT  (Bohamla),  sp. 

gr.  2-94 

NEPHEiiiNE    BASALT    (Germany), 

sp.  gr.  8*04 

Mblilite  Basalt  (Germany),  sp. 

gr.  804 

LiMBUBOiTB  (Germany),  sp.'gr.  2*88 


liHERZOLiTE  (Pyrenees),  sp.  gr.  8'2S 

HOBNBLENDE-PlCBITE(Odenwald), 

sp.  gr.  2*82 

DUNITE  (Olivine  rook)  (New  Zea- 
land), sp.  gr.  8*8 


Meteorite  (Chassigny,  1815) . 


OD 


80-2 
761 

69-0 
65-8 

76-8 
68-0 


65-7 

69-8 
64-7 
66-8 

67-2 

59-2 
66-2 

66-5 


49-6 
60-2 

49-7 
40-8 

40-6 

88*9 

42-8 


46-0 
41-4 

42-8 


86-8 


12-2 
18-4 

14-8 
18-0 

18-2 
171 


So 


17-1 

16-9 
16-7 
241 

170 

18-6 
161 

22-8 


l«-2 
160 

18-2 
11-6 

14-9 

9*9 

8-7 


10 
6-6 


0-7 
1-8 

2-8 
4-2 

1-9 


2-8 


2-0 
2-0 

8-6 


60 
2-7 


1-9 

21-8 

10 

16-6 


00 


18-9 


0-9 
0-7 


1-8 

70 
68 


1-2 

61 
4-4 

1-0 


12-8 
16-9 

12-6 


11-2 


18-9 


12-0 
6-8 

9-4 


26-7 


0-2 

1-1 

2-1 

0-2 


2-6 

2-6 
6-9 
01 

1-6 

1-1 

4-6 


6-4 
6*8 

4-0 
7*6 

80 

16-1 

10-1 


16-0 
18-4 

47-4 


81-8 


0-9 
0-8 

8-8 
6-1 

1-9 
0-7 


5-2 

4-4 
7-8 
0-7 

4-6 

80 
70 

1-6 


9-8 
10-6 

11-4 
111 

14-6 

16-2 

12-8 


19-6 
7-2 


O 
O 
00 


6-6 
8-1 

a-6 

1-8 

2-8 
2-8 


8-9 

2-4 
2-9 
9-8 

8-7 

4-9 
8-0 

111 


1-9 
2-2 

8-4 
1-4 

2-9 

2-9 

2-8 


0-2 


OB 

O 

P4 


0-4 
4-9 

4-6 
2-2 

8-7 
9-7 


10 

6-6 
8-8 
6-8 

1-6 

6-7 
2-4 

8-8 


0-8 
1-4 

0-7 
4-2 

2- 


^0-6 


0-9 


0-7 


11 
1 

1-2 

0-6 
0-9 


1-8 

1 

1-6 

0-9 

1-1 
1-8 

21 


8-8 
0-7 

0-2 
0-8 

4- 

6-4 

4-8 


6-5 
6-6 

0-6 


4-9 


The  student  will  find  the  plu- 
tonic  rocks  fully  described  in  the 
treatises  of  Bosenbusch  and  Tirkel, 
and  in  the  English  text-books  of 
Rutley,  Hatch,  and  Harker,  already 
referred  to.     Illustrations  and  de- 


scriptions of  the  most  important 
types  of  plutonic  rocks  in  this 
country  are  published  in  'TeaH's 
British  Petrography.'  Valuable 
series  of  rock-analyses  will  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Justus  Both. 
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PAET  V 
MET  AMORPHIC  BOCKS 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

METAMOBPHIG  SOCKS,  THEIB  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN 

Contact  Metamorphiam  and  Regional  Metamorphism — Thermo-metamor- 
phism  and  Hydrothermal  action — ^Dynamo-metamorphism — ^Different 
results  of  Metamorphic  action — ^Researches  of  Danbr^e  and  others  on 
Hiermo-metamorphic  and  Hydrothermal  action — ^Dynamo-metamorphic 
action  and  its  results — Slaty  cleavage — Its  nature  and  origin — Investi- 
gations of  Phillips,  Sharpe,  Sorby,  &c. — Experimental  proofs  of  origin 
of  slaty  cleavage — ^Foliation,  its  nature  and  origin — ^Relations  between 
Cleavage  and  Foliation — ^Experimental  researches  of  Daubrde,  Spring, 
and  others  upon  the  action  of  pressure  in  producing  Metamorphism. 

WatHre  of  Metamorpliio  Rooks. — ^We  have  now  considered 
all  the  elasees  of  rocks,  except  the  last  gronp,  which  comprises 
those  called  Metamorphic,  and  which  restdt  from  great  alteration 
taking  place  in  other  rocks.  The  term  Metamorphic  implies  that 
rooks  have  undergone  changes  of  chemical,  mineralogical,  and 
textnral  kinds,  and  that  their  internal  structiire  and  outward 
appearance  no  longer  resemble  those  of  the  original  rock.  Sach 
changes  and  alterations  as  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  kind  of 
metamorphism  may  be  studied  at  the  present  day  in  volcanic 
regions,  such  as  Iceland,  or  near  Naples.  The  flowing  of  lava 
over  soil,  or  into  streams  or  small  lakes,  produces  alterations  in 
the  clays  and  sands,  which  are  baked  by  the  heat  and  are 
sometimes  infiltrated  with  siliceous  solutions  altering  them 
chemically  and  mechanically.  Similar  changes  occurred  under 
analogous  circumstances  in  past  geological  ages.  Thus,  in 
examining  the  sides  of  dykes  and  other  plutonic  masses,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  oat,  very  striking  evidence  is  oflen 
detected  of  the  action  of  heated  lavas  upon  the  clays,  sandstones, 
or  limestones  with  which  the  igneous  masses  have  been  in 
contact.  These  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  local,  or  contact, 
metamorphism ;  but  on  examining  the  rocks  in  the  midst  of 
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great  mountain  chains — slates,  schists,  quartzites,  crystalline 
limestones,  gneisses,  &c., — they  are  fonnd  in  positions  where 
originally  horizontal  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  the  weight 
of  superincumbent  rock-masses,  to  intense  lateral  pressure, 
to  heat,  and  to  the  action  of  percolating  gases,  and  of  water 
holding  various  materials  in  solution.  Such  rocks,  which  are 
said  to  have  undergone  'regional  metamorphism,'  are  found 
over  great  tracts  of  country.  The  mountains  of  Cornwall, 
North  Wales,  and  the  Lake  district,  illustrate  the  phenomena  of 
metamorphism,  but  examples  of  still  more  highly  altered  rocks 
are  found  in  the  Alps,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  the 
North- Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  results  of 
the  extreme  action  of  this  *  regional '  metamorphism  are  fully 
exemplified. 

There  are  thus  two  classes  of  metamorphic  rocks,  recognised 
by  geologists ;  those  which  have  been  locally  affected  by  the 
contact  of  plutonic  and  volcanic  rock-masses,  and  those  which 
have  been  exposed  to  more  general  action — the  agencies  of  heat 
and  pressure  operating  over  wide  areas,  and  probably  at  great 
depths  from  the  surface.  We  speak  of  the  metamorphic  action 
in  the  first  class  of  rocks  as  *  contact '  or  '  local  metamorphism ' 
and  in  the  second  as  '  general '  or  *  regional  metamorphism.' 

From  a  study  of  the  ultimate  chemical  composition  of  the 
different  varieties  of  metamorphic  rocks  (see  table,  p.  588),  it  is 
obvious  that  metamorphic  action  has  not  been  restricted  to  any 
one  class  of  rocks ;  but  that  sedimentary  strata,  volcanic  lavas 
and  tuffs,  and  the  materials  of  plutonic  intrusions  must  alike 
have  undergone  great  changes,  and  are  now  exhibited  to  us  under 
very  different  aspects  &om  those  which  they  originally  presented. 
There  is  probably  no  class  of  aqueous  or  igneous  materials  which 
is  not  represented  among  the  metamorphic  rocks  by  masses  of 
material  which— differing  little  if  at  all  firom  them  in  ultimate 
chemical  composition — have  nevertheless  had  the  whole  of 
their  constituents  recombined  and  recrystaDised. 

Bliferent  kinds  of  Metamorpbic  action. — The  two  great 
agencies  concerned  in  the  production  of  metamorphism  are 
heat  and  pressure.  The  effects  produced  by  heat  alone  we 
speak  of  as  Thermo-metamorphism,  or,  recognising  the  great 
influence  exerted  by  the  presence  of  water  and  gases  in  these 
heated  masses,  we  often  refer  to  it  as  hydrothermal  action. 
The  action  produced  on  rocks  by  pressure  we  call  Dynamo- 
meta/morpJmm,  Though  it  may  be  convenient  to  speak  of 
these  two  kinds  of  metamorphic  action  as  distinct  &om  each 
other  in  their  nature  and  their  effects,  it  must  be  remembered 
that    in    most    cases    thermo-metamorphism    and    dynamo- 
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metamorphism  co-operate  in  prodnoing  the  characters  found  in 
metamorphic  rocks. 

In  local  or  contact  metamorphism,  though  the  chief  agent  of 
change  appears  to  have  been  the  heat  emanating  from  the 
plutonic  intrusion,  yet  pressure  must  have  operated  in  increasing 
the  chemical  action  of  the  water  and  gases  imprisoned  in  the 
rock  undergoing  alteration,  or  passing  into  it  from  the  igneous 
mass  with  which  it  was  in  contact. 

In  regional  metamorphism,  dynamo-metamorphio  action 
usually  appears  to  have  played  a  much  more  important  part 
than  in  contact  metamorphism.  The  researches  which  have 
been  made  in  the  distribution  of  underground  temperature 
(see  p.  13)  rendered  it  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain, 
that  at  a  depth  of  10,000  feet,  or  two  miles  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  must  have  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  212°  F. 

During  the  great  movements  to  which  the  strata  of  regions 
now  occupied  by  mountain  chains  have  been  subjected,  sub- 
sidences of  10,000  feet  and  of  even  five  times  that  amount  have 
been  coiomon  occurrences ;  and  similar  downward  movements, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  must  have  accompanied  the 
deposition  of  many  thick  masses  of  sedimentary  rocks,  such,  for 
example,  as  those  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  Hence  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  these  rocks  have  been  subjected  to 
temperature  varying  from  that  of  boiling  water  to  that  of  red- 
hot  iron. 

A  very  simple  calculation  serves  to  show  that  rocks,  when 
buried  at  the  depth  of  10,000  feet  from  the  surface,  are  subjected 
to  a  pressure  of  about  37  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  that 
there  is  a  progressive  increase  of  pressure  in  descending  to  still 
greater  depths.  This  pressure,  produced  by  the  weight  of  super- 
incumbent rock-masses,  we  may  speak  of  as  statical  pressure  ; 
its  effects  are  seen  in  the  liquefied  gases  which,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  are  found  imprisoned  in  the  cavities  of  deep-seated  plutonic 
rocks,  and  in  the  water  and  gases  occluded  in  volcanic  rocks, 
which  are  given  off  into  the  atmosphere  when  the  lava  issues 
from  a  vent  and  the  pressure  is  relieved.  The  efifects  of  these 
statical  pressures  are  testified  to  by  the  condition  of  the  minerals 
of  all  rocks  which,  at  any  period  of  their  history,  have  been 
deep-seated.  The  chemical  changes,  which  these  rock-forming 
minerals  have  undergone,  show  that  they  must  have  been  com- 
pletely permeated  by  liquids  and  gases  which,  under  the  enor- 
mous pressures,  were  forced  between  the  molecules  of  the  solid 
crystals. 

Of  far  greater  intensity  and  efifect,  however,  are  the  pressures 
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produced  when  great  rock -masses  are  bent,  folded,  cmshed,  and 
broken  across,  during  earth-movements  such  as  those  which  are 
concerned  in  making  mountain-chains.  Under  these  conditions 
we  find  that  pebbles  of  the  hardest  rocks  are  sometimes  thrust 
against  one  another  with  such  irresistible  force  as  to  mutually 
bruise  and  indent  one  another  (impressed  pebbles) ;  rock  sur- 
faces are  ground  against  one  another  so  as  to  produce  polished 
and  striated  faces  (slicJcensides) ;  and  solid  materials  broken  into 
angular  fragments  (fault-rock)  or  reduced  to  the  finest  powder 
(mylomtes).  The  remarkable  and  chemical  effects  produced  by 
this  dynamical  action  we  shall  presently  consider  in  greater 
detail. 

Blfferent  ways  In  irblcb  Socles  bave  been  affected  by 
Metamorpbic  action. — It  may  be  asked,  then,  whether  all 
rocks  which  have  been  buried  under  the  same  thicknesses  of 
superincumbent  strata  exhibit  like  effects  of  metamorphic 
action.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  there  are  examples  of 
strata — like  the  limestones,  grits,  and  coal-measures  of  the 
Carboniferous  system — which  must  have  been  long  buried  under 
many  thousands  of  feet  of  superincumbent  rock,  but  in  which, 
nevertheless,  the  changes  produced  have  been  remarkably  small, 
and  of  others  which,  under  like  conditions,  have  undergone  the 
most  intense  alteration  accompanied  with  complete  recrystal- 
lisation  of  their  materials. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
inquire  a  little  more  particularly  how  the  several  agencies — 
heat  and  pressure — really  operate  in  modifying  the  characters 
of  rock-masses. 

It  is  in  rocks  which  have  been  subjected  to  contact- 
metamorphism  that  we  can  best  study  the  direct  action  of  heat 
in  producing  chemical  change  and  recrystallisation  of  their 
materials.  Bocks  that  have  been  subjected  to  regional  meta- 
morphism,  on  the  other  hand,  best  exemplify  the  efifects  of 
presswre,  acting  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  thermal  or 
hydrothermal  agencies. 

Tbermo-metamorpblsm,  or  Bydrotbeimal  action. — As  all 

rocks  contain  water,  it  must  have  influenced  their  metamorphism 
under  heat  and  pressure,  and  its  agency  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  various  substances  held  in  solution.  In  local  metamor- 
phism, water  is  introduced  in  excess  from  the  intruded  or  overflowing 
volcanic  rock,  and  also  various  chemical  compounds  in  solution, 
with  gases  which  act  upon  the  surrounding  strata.  In  regional 
metamorphism  the  excess  of  water  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
necessary,  the  original  amount  already  contained  in  the  rocks  pro- 
bably being  sufficient.  But  hydrothermal  action— that  is,  the 
influence  of  heated  water  containing  dissolved  solid  matter,  and 
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also  gases,  like  hydrochloric  aoid  and  carbon  dioxide,  in  solution 
— is  recognised  as  a  potent  factor  in  metamorphism. 

Thus  it  is  known  that  long  after  volcanoes  have  spent  their  force, 
hot  springs  continue  to  flow  out  at  various  points  in  the  same  area. 
In  regions  also  subject  to  violent  earthquakes  such  springs  are 
frequently  observed  issuing  from  rents,  usually  along  lines  of  fault 
or  displacement  of  the  rocks.  These  thermal  waters  are  most 
commonly  charged  with  a  variety  of  dissolved  ingredients,  and 
they  retain  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  temperature  from  century  to 
century.  A  like  uniformity  is  also  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
solid  and  gaseous  substances  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  It 
is  well  ascertained  that  springs,  whether  hot  or  cold,  charged  with 
carbon  dioxide,  and  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  boric,  or  hydrofluoric 
acids,  which  are  often  present  in  small  quantities,  are  powerful 
causes  of  decomposition  and  chemical  change  in  rooks  through 
which  they  percolate. 

The  alterations  which  Daubr^e  has  shown  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  alkaline  waters  of  Plombidres  in  the  Yosges,  are  especially 
Instructive.  These.waters  have  a  temperature  of  160°  F.,  or  an  excess 
of  109°  above  the  average  temperature  of  ordinary  springs  in  that 
district.  They  were  conveyed  by  the  Romans  to  baths  through  long 
conduits  or  aqueducts.  The  foundations  of  some  of  their  works 
consisted  of  a  bed  of  concrete  made  of  lime,  fragments  of  brick,  and 
sandstone.  Through  this  and  other  masonry  the  hot  waters  have 
been  percolating  for  centuries,  and  have  given  rise  to  various 
zeolites — ApophyUite  and  Chabazite  among  others — also  to  Galcite, 
Aragonite,  and  Fluorspar,  together  with  siliceous  minerals,  such  as 
Opal— all  found  in  the  interspaces  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  or 
constituting  part  of  their  rearranged  materials.  The  amount  of 
heat  brought  into  action  in  this  instance  in  the  course  of  2,000  years 
has,  no  doubt,  been  enormous,  but  its  intensity,  or  the  temperature 
developed  at  any  one  moment,  has  always  been  inconsiderable. 

From  these  facts  and  from  the  experiments  and  observations  of 
S^narmont,  Daubr^e,  Delesse,  Scheerer,  Sorby,  Sterry  Hunt,  and 
others,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  when  there  are  large  volumes  of 
molten  matter  in  the  earth's  crust,  containing  water  and  various 
acids,  even  in  excessively  minute  quantities,  heated  under  pressure, 
these  subterranean  fluid  masses  tvoII  gradually  part  with  their  heat 
by  the  escape  of  steam  and  various  gases  through  fissures,  producing 
hot  springs ;  or  by  the  passage  of  the  same  through  the  substance 
of  the  overlying  and  injected  rocks.  Even  the  most  compact  rocks 
may  be  regarded,  before  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  dried, 
in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with  water.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Henry,  water,  under  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of  96  feet, 
will  absorb  three  times  as  much  carbon  dioxide  as  it  can  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  There  are  other  gases,  as  well 
as  the  carbon  dioxide,  which  water  absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure.  The  water  acts  also  by  its 
affinity  for  various  silicates,  which  are  hydrated  or  decomposed. 
Quartz  can  be  produced  under  the  influence  of  heat  by  water  hold- 
ing alkaline  silicates  in  solution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Plombi^res 
springs.  The  quantity  of  water  required,  according  to  Daubree,  to 
produce  great  transformations  in  the  mineral  structure  of  rocks  is 
very  small.    As  to  the  heat  required,  silicates  may  be  produced  in  the 
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moist  way  at  about  incipient  red  heat,  whereas  to  form  the  same  in 
the  dry  way  requires  much  higher  temperatures. 

M.  Fournet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock 
are  quite  saturated  with  free  carbon  dioxide;  which  gas  rises 
plentifully  from  the  soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  various  minerals  of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of 
the  quartz,  are  all  softened ;  and  new  combinations  of  the  acid  with 
calcium,  iron,  and  manganese  are  continually  in  progress. 

The  effect  of  subterranean  gases  on  rocks  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Galogero,  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  where  the  hori- 
zontal strata  of  tuff  forming  cliffs  200  feet  high  have  been  discoloured 
in  places  by  the  jets  of  steam,  often  above  the  boiling  point,  called 
*  stuf  as,'  issuing  from  the  fissures ;  and  similar  instances  are  recorded 
by  Virlet  of  the  corrosion  of  rocks  near  Corinth,  and  by  Daubeny 
of  the  decomposition  of  trachytic  rocks  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  hydrochloric-acid  gases  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples.  In  all 
these  instances  it  is  clear  that  the  gases  must  have  made  their 
way  through  vast  thicknesses  of  porous  or  fissured  rocks,  and  their 
modifying  influence  may  spread  through  the  crust  for  thousands  of 
yards  in  thickness. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  metamorphic 
theory,  that  rocks  have  a  small  power  of  conducting  heat,  and  it  is 
true  that  when  dry  they  differ  remarkably  from  metals  in  this 
respect.  The  syenite  of  Norway  has  sometimes  altered  fossiUferous 
strata  both  in  the  direction  of  their  dip  and  strike  for  a  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  But  in  regional  metamorphism  the  production 
of  gneiss  and  mica  and  other  schists  was  a  slower  process  than  local 
metamorphism,  and  the  duration  of  the  process  compensated  for  the 
diminished  increments  of  heat,  pressure,  and  hydrothermal  action. 
Bischoff  has  shown  what  changes  may  be  superinduced,  on  black 
marble  and  other  rocks,  by  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring ;  and  we  are 
becoming  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  prominent  part  which 
water  is  playing  in  distributing  the  heat  of  the  interior  through 
mountain-masses  of  incumbent  strata,  and  of  introducing  various 
chemical  compounds  into  them,  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state. 

Dynamo-metamorphlo  action. — While  statical  pressures  seem 
to  have  led  to  the  induration,  or  to  the  recrystallisationof  the  material 
of  rocks,  with  occasional  slight  modifications  in  chemical  composition, 
dynamical  action  has  resulted  in  a  rearrangement  of  their  materials, 
so  that  the  rocks  often  split  up  along  planes  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  the  original  bedding  of  the  mass.  When  the  change  produced  is  of 
a  mechanical  character  only,  resulting  in  a  rearrangement  of  the 
particles  of  the  rock,  it  is  called  cleavage ;  but  when  this  rearrange- 
ment is  accompanied  by  chemical  changes  and  recrystallisation  of  the 
rock-materials,  the  result  is  called  foliation.  The  development  of 
planes  of  cleavage  and  foliation  at  right  angles  to  the  directions  in 
which  pressure  has  been  exerted  is  a  question  to  which  the  attention 
of  geologists  and  physicists  has  long  been  devoted. 

Slaty  oleavaffe. — Sedgwick,  whose  essay  *  On  the  Structure  of 
Large  Mineral  Masses  *  first  cleared  the  way  towards  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  difficult  subject,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  joints 
are  distinguishable  from  planes  of  slaty  cleavage  in  this,  that  the  rock 
intervening  between  two  joints  has  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direc- 
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tion  parallel  to  the  planes  ol  the  joints,  whereas  a  rock  U  capable  of 
indefinite  subdivision  in  the  direation  ot  its  slaty  olearage.  In  aases 
where  the  strata  are  carved,  the  planes  ot  cleavage  are  still  perfectl; 
parallel.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  slate  ro^s  of  part  ol  Wales 
(see  Gg.  704),  which  consist  ol  a  hard  greenish  slate.  The  true  bed- 
ding is  there  indicated  b;  a  number  of  parallel  stripes,  some  ot  a 


FuhUeI  plADK  ot  OlfAY&gB  intfifsedtisg  ourred  strata     (Sed^wiok.) 


hghtei  and  some  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  mass  Soma 
stripes  are  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  stratification, 
wherever  these  are  manifested  by  ripple  marks,  or  bj  beds  containing 
peculiar  organic  remains.  Some  of  the  contorted  strata  are  of  a 
coarse  mechanical  strnotare,  alternating  with  fine-grained  crystalUne 
chloritio  slates,  in  which  case  the  same  slaty  cleavage  eitends  through 
the  coarser  and  finer  beds,  though  it  is  brought  out  in  greater  perfec- 
tion in  proportion  as  the  materials  ol  the  roc^  are  fine  and  homo- 
geneous. It  is  onl;  when  these  are  very  coarse  that  the  cleavage  planes 
entirely  vanish.  In  the  Welsh  hills  these  planes  are  usually  inclined 
at  a  very  considerable  angle  to  the  planes  ot  the  strata,  the  average 
angle  being  as  much  as  from  30°  to  40°.  Sometimes  the  cleavage 
planes  dip  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratifi- 
CBilon,  but  often  to  opposite  points.  The  cleavage,  as  represented 
in  fig,  704,  is  generally  constant  over  the  whole  ot  any  area  affected 


beet  along  the  jnnotlDU  of  the  b«ia    (T.  UuK.  Hughes.) 

by  one  great  set  ot  disturbances,  as  it  the  same  lateral  pressure  which 
caused  the  crumpling  up  ot  the  rock  along  parallel,  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  axes  caused  also  the  cleavage. 

Professor  McKenny  Hughes  remarks,  that  where  a  rough  cleavage 
outs  fiagslones  at  a,  considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  stratification, 
the  rock  often  splits  into  large  slabs,  across  which  the  lines  ot  bed- 
ding are  frequently  seen,  but  when  the  cleavage  planes  approach 
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within  about  Id'  ol  EtratificatioQ,  the  rack  is  apt  to  split  along  the 
lines  of  bedding.  He  has  also  oaUad  attention  to  tbe  fact  titai  sab- 
seqaent  inovementa  in  a  cleaved  rook  Bametimes  drag  and  bend  the 
oleavaee  planes  along  (he  jonobion  of  tbe  beds,  indicated  in  tbe 


(From 

annexed  section  (fig.  705).  The  relation  of  cleavage  plaocB  to  joints 
is  seen  in  fig.  706.  The  joints  J  J  are  parallel.  S  S  arethelwieBo/ 
stratificalkm ;  D  Dfire  lines  of  slaty  oUavage,  tekich  inUrsect  the 
rock  at  a  ccmsiderahU  angle  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

aEeo&aiiloal  ttteorj-  of  aleavace.— f^oEesaoi  FhiUips  long 
ago  remarked  tbat  in  some  slaty  rocks,  afiected  b;  oleavage,  the 
form  of  the  outline  of  fossil  shells  and  tcilobites  has  been  much 
changed  by  diatortian,  which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal, 
transverse,  or  oblique  direction,  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  a  'creeping  movement 'of  the  particles  of  the  rock 
along  the  planes  of  cleavage,  its  direction  being  always  nnitorm 
over  the  same  tract  of  country,  and  its  amount  in  space  being  some- 
times measurable,  and  being  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  even  half  an 
inch.  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  following  up  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  oama 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  distorted  forms  of  the  shells  in 
certain  British  slate  rocks  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
the  rocks  in  which  thej  are  embedded  have  undergone  compression 
In  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  corre- 
sponding eitension  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage.  It 
would  appear  that  the  pressure  was  at  right  angles  to  the  original 
bedding,  and  that  it  was  very  great. 

Subsequently  (in  1863)  Mr.  Sorby  demonstrated  that  this 
mechanical  theory  U  applicable  to  the  slate  rocks  of  North  Wales 
and  Devonshire,  districts  where  the  amount  of  change  in  dimen- 
sions can  be  tested  and  measured  by  comparing  the  diffecont  effects 
exerted  by  lateral  pressure  on  alternating  beds  of  finer  and  coarser 
materials.  Thns,  for  example,  in  the  accompanying  figure  <fig. 
707)  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  sandy  bed  d  f,  which  has  offered 
greater  resistance,  has  been  sharply  contorted,  while  the  fine-grained 
strata,  a,  b,  c,  have  remained  comparatively  unbent.  The  points  d 
and/ in  the  stratum  iJ/ must  have  been  originally  four  times  as  far 
apart  as  they  are  now.  They  have  been  forced  so  mach  nearer  to 
each  other,  partly  by  bending,  and  partlj'  b;  becoming  elongated  in 
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the  direotion  of  what  may  be  called  the  longer  axes  of  their  contor- 
tions, and  laatlj,  to  e.  certain  small  amount,  by  oondensation.  The 
chief  result  hSiS  obvioasly  bean  due  to  the  bending ;  but,  in  proof  o( 
elongation,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  thiokneES  of  the  bed  i2/ is 
now  about  four  times  greatei  io 

those  parts  lying  in  the  main  Pig-  707. 

direction  o{  the  flexures  than  in 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  tbem ; 
and  the  same  bed  exhibits 
cleavage-planes  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  movement,  al- 
though they  are  macb  fewer 
than  in  the  slaty  strata  above 
and  below. 

AbOYH  the  sandy  bed  df, 
the  stratmn  c  is  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, while  the  next  bed  b  is 
much  tees  bo,  and  a  not  at  all ; 
yet  all  these  beds,  c,  b,  and  a, 
must  have  onddgone  an  equal 
amonat  of  compression  with  d, 


each  other  as  have  d  and  /.  The 
same  phenomena  are  also  re- 
peated in  the  beds  below  d,  and 
might  have  been  shown,  had  the 
section  been  extended  down- 
wards. Hence  it  appears  that 
the  finer  beds  mve  been 
squeezed  into  a  fourth  of  the 
space  they  previously  occupied, 
partly  by  condensation,  or  the 
closer  packing  of  their  ultimate 
particles  (which  has  given  rise 
to  the  high  specific  gravity 
of  such  dates),  and  partly 
by  elongation    in   the    planes 

of   the  cleavage  of    which   the  (Drawuby  H.C.Sorbj.) 

general  direotion  is  perpen-  v„ti(.j[  jeotloo  o(  slate  rock  In  the  clWe 
dicular  to  that  of  the  pressure.  oaa  UfrHOombe,  Mortb  DevoD. 

'  These    and    numerous    other  g^gi^  g„j  i^^j,  f^  „„g  f„jt, 

oases  in  North  Devon  are  ,  j  ^  ^  Plne-gTainsi  slates,  the  atratifl- 
analogoUB,'  says  Mr.  Sorby,  'to  'oition  heing  showa  partly  by  Ughter 
what  would  occur  if  a  etcip  of  or  darker  cnlouia.  ana  partly  by  iller- 

of   some    soft    plastic  material  saniy  slate,  with  less  perfect  rieaTage. 

which  would  readily  change  its 

dimensions.  If  the  whole  were  then  compressed  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  strip  of  paper,  it  would  be  bent  and  puckered  up 
into  contortions ;  whilst  the  plastic  material  would  readily  change  ito 
dimensions  without  undergoing  such  contortions ;  and  the  difference 
in  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  paper,  as  measured  in  a  direct  line 
or  along  it,  would  indicate  the  change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  plastic 
material.'  n  m 
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axparliiieiital  demonstrattoB  otthB  origin  ^wMmt^* 
mgo. — Mr.  Sorby  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  absolate  con- 
densation of  the  slate  rocks  amounts,  apon  an  ayerage,  to  about  one- 
half  their  original  Tolmne.  Most  of  the  scales  of  mica  occurring  in 
certain  slates  examined  by  Mr.  Sorby  lie  in  the  plane  of  deayage 
(see  fig.  715) ;  whereas  in  a  similar  rock  not  exhibiting  cleavage  they 
lie  witii  their  longer  axes  in  all  directions.  May  not  their  position 
in  the  slates  have  been  determined  by  the  movement  of  elongation 
before  alluded  to  ?  To  illustrate  this  theory,  some  scales  of  oxide 
of  iron  were  mixed  with  soft  pipeclay  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
inclined  in  all  directions.  The  dimensions  of  the  mass  were  then 
changed  artificially  to  a  similar  extent  to  what  has  occurred  in  slate 
rocks,  and  the  pipeclay  was  then  dried  and  baked.  When  it  was 
afterwards  rubbed  to  a  flat  surface,  perpendicular  to  the  pressure, 
and  in  the  line  of  elongation,  or  in  a  plane  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  dip  of  cleavage,  the  particles  were  found  to  have  become 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  natural  slates,  and  the  mass 
admitted  of  easy  fracture  into  thin  flat  pieces  in  the  plane  alluded 
to,  whereas  it  would  not  yield  in  that  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage. 

Tyndall,  when  commenting  in  1856  on  Mr.  Sorby's  experi- 
ments, observed  that  pressure  alone  is  sufficient  to  produce  cleavage, 
and  that  the  intervention  of  plates  of  mica  or  scales  of  oxide  of  iron, 
or  any  other  substances  having  flat  surfaces,  is  quite  unnecessary. 
In  proof  of  this  he  showed  experimentally  that  a  mass  of  *pure 
white  wax,  after  having  been  submitted  to  great  pressure,  exhibited 
a  cleavage  more  clean  than  that  of  any  slate-rock,  splitting  into 
laminae  of  surpassing  tenuity.*  He  remarks  that  every  mass  of  clay 
or  mud  is  divided  and  subdivided  by  surfaces  among  which  the 
cohesion  is  comparatively  small.  On  being  subjected  to  pressure, 
such  masses  yield  and  spread  out  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
small  nodules  become  converted  into  laminsB  separated  from  each 
other  by  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion,  and  the  result  is  that  the  mass 
cleaves  at  right  angles  to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted. 
In  reply  to  Tyndall,  Mr.  Sorby  pointed  out  that  the  white  wax  is 
really  a  crystalline  substance  made  up  of  prismatic  needles,  as  is 
seen  when  it  is  examined  with  a  microscope,  and  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  these  inequiaxed  particles  arrange  themselves 
w\th  their  longer  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
force  is  applied. 

Darwin  attributed  the  lamination  and  fissile  structure  of  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  acid  series,  including  some  obsidians  in  Ascension, 
Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having  moved  when  liquid  in  the 
direction  of  the  laminae.  The  separation  of  the  bands  sometimes 
results  from  air-cells  being  drawn  out  and  flattened  in  the  direction 
of  the  moving  mass. 

roUatton  of  Crystalline  Schists. — After  studying,  in  1835, 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America,  Darwin  proposed  the  term 
foliation  for  the  structure  that  leads  to  the  separation  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  into  laminaB  or  plates. 
'Cleavage,'  he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  the  structure  in  which 
divisional  planes  render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  quite  or  nearly  homogenous.  *  Foliation  *  may  be  used  when  the 
alternating  layers  or  plates  are  of  different  mineralogical  nature,  like 
those  of  which  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  schists  are  composed. 
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It  will  be  eeea,  then,  tha(  foliaUon  diSera  from  cieavage  in  the 
oircomBtanoe  tbat  (be  lamiiife  into  which  a  cleaved  lock  breaks  up 
ore  all  of  (he  same  oompoBitiou ;  while  those  of  a  foliated  rock 
conriet  of  diatinet  minerals  like  the  qnartz,  felspar,  and  mica  of 
gneiss  (see  fig.  708).  The  thin  fiakes  making  up  a  foliated  rock, 
moreover,  usually  have  a  distinctly  lentioalar  form,  and  may  be 
Bpokeo  of  as  folia,  rather  than  lamins  like  those  of  slate.  There 
ia,  however,  the  most  perfect  gradation  from  oleaved  into  foliated 

That  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  crystalline  Hchiate  in  Norway 
accord  very  generally  with  those  of  original  stratification  is  a  oon- 
oluaion  long  since  espoused  by  Eeilhau.  Numerous  observations 
made  by  the  late  David  Forbes  in  the  same  country  (the  best 
probably  in  Europe  for  studying  such  phenomena  on  a  grand  scale) 
aeemed  to  con&rm  EeUhau'a  opinion.  In  Scotland,  also,  Forbes 
pointed  out  what  aeemed  to  be  a  striking  case  where  the  foliation  is 
identical  with  the  lines  of  stratification,  in  rocks  well  seen  near 
Criaularioh  in  FerQiBliice.  There  is  in  that  locality  a  crystalline  lime- 
stone, foliated  by  the  interc^ation  of  small  plates  of  white  mica,  so 

Fig.  roe. 


that  the  rock  in  often  scarcely  distinguiehable  ic  aspect  front  gneiss 
or  mica-schist.  The  stratification  is  shown  by  the  large  beds  and 
coloured  bands  of  limestone  all  dipping,  like  the  folia,  at  an  angle  of 
82  degrees  N.E.  In  stratified  formations  of  every  age  we  Bee  layers 
of  siliceous  sand,  with  or  without  mica,  alternating  with  clay,  with 
fragments  of  ahells  or  corals,  or  with  seams  of  vegetable  matter :  and 
we  should  expect,  Forbes  argues,  the  mutual  attraction  of  like  parti- 
cles to  favour  the  crystallisation  of  the  quartz,  or  mioa,  or  felspar, 
or  calcite  along  the  planes  of  original  deposition,  rather  than  in 
planes  placed  at  angles  of  20  or  40  degrees  to  those  of  stratifica- 

After  a  general  examination  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Highlands,  Murchison  and  Geikie  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that, 
tbiougbout  the  whole  district,  foliation  is  coincident  with  the  stiati- 
fication  of  the  rocks,  and  not.  as  had  been  suggested  by  Dauiel 
Bharpe.  with  their  cleavage.  Sorope,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
inclined  to  attribute  the  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  to  '  the 
results  of  internal  differential  movements  in  the  constituents  of  the 
subterranean  mineral  matter  while  exposed  to  enormous  irregular 
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presaurea  as  well  as  to  farittticms  of  temperature,  and  nnder  these 
iufluenoes  changing  at  times  fiom  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state,  and  pro- 
bably book  again  to  crystalline  aolidit;,  tbcongh  inteivemng  phasea 
of  viBOosity — movements  and  ohangee  which  must  a/  necessity  have 
frequently  arranged  and  rearranged  the  oomponont  crystalline 
minerals,  sometimes  in  irregular  oomposition  like  that  of  granite, 
diorite,  or  trachyte,  sometimes  in  laminar  or  schistose  bands  like 
tiiose  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  so-called  metamorphic  crys- 
tallines.' 

We  have  seen  how  much  the  original  planes  of  stratification  may 
be  interfered  with  or  even  obliterated  by  concretionary  action  in 
deposits  still  retaining  theii  foasile,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magnesian 
limestone  of  the  Permian.  Hence  we  must  expect  to  be  frequently 
baffled  when  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  foliation  does  or  does 
not  accord  with  that  anangemeat  which  gravitation,  combined  with 
current-action,  imparted  to  a  deposit  from  water.  Moreover,  when 
we  look  tor  stratification  in  crystalline  rooks,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  not  to  expect  too  much  regolarity.  The  ocaunence  of  wedge- 
shaped  masses  (snob  as  belong  to  coarse  sand  and  pebbles),  oblique 
lamination,  ripple-marks, 
FlE-  709.  nnconlonnable       stratifica- 

tion, the  fantastio  folds  pro- 
duced by  lateral  pressnre, 
fanlts     of   TorioQS  widths, 
intrnsive  dykes,  remains  of 
organic  bodies  of  diversified 
shapes,  and  other  oaases  of 
irregakrit^  in  the  planes 
of  deposition,  both  on  the 
small  and  on  the  large  scale, 
will   interfere   with    paral- 
lelism.     If     complex    and 
Foliatiou  of  aa  arBlUuseoni  uhlBL  Uontagne     enigmatical  appearances  did 
de  BtstHnat,  near  QBTsniiB,  in  the  PyrmeBs.       not   present   themselveB,   it 
would  bs  a  serious  objection 
to  the  metamorphic  theory.    Mr.  Sotby  has  shown  that  a  structure 
which  he  compares  to  that  of  ripple-marked  sands  can  be  detected 
in  certain  varieties  of  mica-schiats  in  Scotland. 

In  the  diagram  (^.  709)  is  represented  the  foliation  of  a 
coarse  argillaceous  schist  in  the  Pyrenees  (whioh  was  examined  by 
Lyell  in  1830).  In  part,  it  approadies  in  character  to  a  green  and 
bine  roofing-slate,  while  part  is  extremely  quartzoae,  the  whole  mass 
passiag  downwards  into  micaceous  schist.  The  vertical  section  here 
exhibited  is  about  three  feet  in  iieight,  and  tbe  layers  are  sometimes 
so  thin  that  fifty  may  be  counted  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch. 
Some  of  them  coneist  of  pure  quartz.  There  is  a  resemblance  in 
Huob  cases  to  the  diagonal  lamination  which  we  see  in  sedimentary 
rocks,  even  though  the  layers  of  quartz  and  of  mica,  or  of  felspar 
and  other  minerals,  may  be  more  distinct  in  alternating  folia  than 
they  were  originally. 

Oeneral  colnotileiioe  between  roUatlon  man  cieaTase  In 
MettunorpUc  Rook-masaea. — In  spite  of  examples,  like  those 
juat  cited,  in  which  the  foliation  of  metamorphic  rooks  appears  to 
follow  the  original  lamination  (or  line  bedding)  of  a  stratified  mass, 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  m  the  great  majority  of  oases,  the 
schistose  structure  is  an  entirely  superinduced  one,  and  that  foliation, 
like  cleavage,  must  be  referred  to  the  action  of  pressure,  the  planes 
of  foliation  being  developed,  like  those  of  cleavage,  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted.  What  were  taken 
by  David  Forbes,  and  by  Murchison  and  Geikie,  as  cases  of  the 
interbedding  of  rook-masses,  with  foliation  parallel  to  the  stratifica- 
tion, have  been  proved  by  the  researches  of  Professor  Lapworth  and 
the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  be  really  examples  of  rock- 
masses  brought  into  juxtaposition  by  great  reversed  faults  (thrust- 
planes),  see  fig.  631,  p.  436.  Simulations  of '  false-bedded '  and  'jripple- 
mark'  structures  like  those  referred  to  in  the  Pyrenees  appear  to 
often  result  from  changes  in  the  direction  of  pressure  in  a  great 
mass  undergoing  folding  movements  which  lead  to  the  appearances 
known  as  Ausweichungs-Glivage  (the '  strain-slip  cleavage '  of  Professor 
Bonney).  Such  being  the  case,  we  can  understand  the  phenomena 
to  which  attention  was  drawn  by  Darwin  in  South  America,  where 
over  vast  areas  cleavage  and  foliation  everywhere  maintain  a  marked 
parallelism ;  the  striJce  of  the  cleavage  and  foliation  being  coincident 
with  that  of  tiie  stratification,  but  the  d4^  of  the  planes  of  cleavage 
being  inclined,  often  at  a  very  high  angle,  to  those  of  bedding. 

Szperlmental  Xllastratloiui  of  Dynamo-metamorplilo 
ftctlon. — By  the  method  of  sealing  up  various  substances  in  glass 
tubes  with  water  and  exposing  them  to  high  temperatures,  so  that 
the  confined  vapour  of  the  water  exercises  a  powerful  pressure 
within  the  tube,  Daubr^e  and  other  French  chemists  and  mineralo- 
gists have  shown  that  many  crystallised  minerals  may  be  produced. 
Glasses,  both  natural  and  aortificial,  which  are  amorphous  mixtures 
of  various  silicates,  were  found  to  break  up  under  these  conditions, 
and  their  various  constituents  recombined  and  crystallised  out  as 
quartz,  sanidine,  wollastonite,  diopside,  and  other  well-known  mineral 
species.  In  this  way  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  minerals 
composing  the  earth's  crust  has  been  artificially  prepared ;  the 
crystals,  though  often  of  microscopical  dimensions,  presenting  all 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  natural  ones. 

Professor  W.  Spring,  of  Li^ge,  has  carried  on  a  series  of  experi- 
mental researches  upon  the  effects  of  pressure  apart  from  those  of 
high  temperature.  In  these  experiments,  pressures  estimated  to 
exceed  7,000  atmospheres  were  employed,  and  the  precaution  was 
taken  of  applying  the  force  so  slowly  that  any  heat  generated  would 
be  dissipated,  and  would  not  interfere  with  the  result.  The  con- 
clusions at  which  Spring  arrived  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Powders  of  metals  and  other  solids  may,  by  intense  pressure 
(especially  if  all  interstitial  air-films  be  removed  by  the  action  of  an 
air-pump)  be  converted  into  solid  masses  indistinguishable  from 
those  produced  by  fusion.  -  In  powders  and  colloid  masses  pressure 
will  produce  a  perfectly  crystalline  structure. 

2.  Where  elements  have  allotropic  forms,  or  compounds  are  hetero- 
morphous,  the  less  dense  substance  may  be  converted  into  the 
heavier  by  the  action  of  pressure.  Van 't  Hofi  and  Reioher  have  also 
shown  that  the  temperature  at  which  all  such  paramorphic  changes 
take  place  is  modified  by  pressure. 

3.  Powders  of  metals,  oxides  and  salts  may  by  pressure  be  made 
to  react  chemically  upon  one  another— without  the  intervention  of 
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any  liquid  or  gas — and  alloys  are  produced,  yarions  salts  formed, 
and  double  decompositions  brought  about  under  such  conditions. 

4.  The  rubbing  or  sliding  of  the  particles  of  solid  bodies  over  one 
another  under  intense  pressure  powerfully  promotes  chemical  action 
between  them. 

6.  When  the  particles  of  solid  bodies  have  been  brought  into 
contact  by  intense  pressure,  the  chemical  action  between  them  goes 
on,  even  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 

6.  The  action  of  pressure  on  solids  is  variously  modified  by  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  water  or  of  yarions  gases. 

The  late  Dr.  Guthrie  and  other  physicists  and  chemists  have 
shown,  by  the  study  of  solutions  under  pressure,  that  there  is  a  per- 
fect continuity  between  the  states  of  solution  and  fusion.  As  was 
maintained  by  Bunsen,  the  various  mixtures  of  silicates,  which  con- 
stitute igneous  rocks,  are  reaUy  solutions  at  high  temperatures,  the 
solvent  being  sometimes  a  fusible  silicate,  often  mixed  with  more  or 
less  water  under  pressure. 


A  very  good  sommary  of  our 
knowledge  on  the  cleavage  of  rocks 
wiU  be  foimd  by  the  student  in  the 
essay  of  Mr.  Harker  on  the  subject, 
Brit.  Assoc.  Bep.  1885.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  action  taking  place  in 
the  metamorphism  of  rocks  he  is 


referred  to  Deless^'s '  £tadea>ur  le 
M^tamorphisme  des  Boches,'  to 
Daubrde's  *  Gdologie  Exp^rimen- 
tale,'  and  to  J.  Lehmann's  *  Alltkry- 
stalliniBche; '  and  for  an  account  of 
Spring's  researches  to  '  Joum. 
Ghem.  Soc.'  1890,  p.  404. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


CONTACT  METAMORPHISM  AND  REGIONAL  METAMORPHISM  :  THE 
VARIETIES  OF  ROCKS  RESULTING  FROM  THESE  TWO  KINDS 
OF  ACTION 

ninstrations  of  the  action  of  Contact  Metamorphism — Distance  to  which 
Contact  Metamorphism  can  be  traced  from  the  intrusive  mass — ^Minerals 
produced  by  Contact  Metamorphism — Chief  types  of  Bocks  produced 
by  Contact  Metamorphism — Andalnsite,  Eyanite,  Sillimanite,  Staurohte 
Bocks,  &c. — Bocks  produced  by  Begional  Metamorphism,  Quartzites, 
Metamorphic  Limestones,  and  Dolomites,  Slates,  PhyUites,  Schists, 
Gneisses,  Granulites,  Anthracites,  &c. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  contact  metamorphism  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat,  while  in  the  case  of 
regional  metamorphism  the  action  of  heat  is  greatly  modified 
by,  and  even  subordinated  to,  that  of  pressure.  Hence  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  rooks  formed  by  contact  and  re 
gional  metamorphism  respectively,  while  having  many  features 
in  common,  nevertheless  often  present  dissimilar  and  distinc- 
tive characters. 

Fossillferoas  strate  rendered  metamorpHio  by  tatnuiiTe 
maaeee. — In  treating  of  the  nature  of  intrusive  veins  of  volcanic 
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and  platonio  origin  (p.  447),  examples  were  given  of  alterations 
in  the  affected  rocks  by  heat  and  percolating  water  containing 
chemical  matters.  The  subject  was  farther  illustrated  in  noticing 
the  methods  of  distinguishing  the  age  of  volcanic  rocks  (p.  485). 
It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  cite  a  few  additional  instances 
of  local  metamorphism. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Norway  there  is  a  large  district, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania  (which  Lyell  visited 
in  1887  with  the  late  Professor  Keilhau)  in  which  hornblendic 
granite  protrudes  in  mountain  masses  through  fossiHferous  strata, 
usually  sending  veins  into  them  at  the  point  of  contact.  The 
stratified  rocks,  replete  with  shells  and  corals,  consist  chiefly  of 
shale,  limestone,  and  some  sandstone,  and  all  these  are  invari- 
ably altered  near  the  granite  for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  400 
yards.  The  shales  are  hardened,  and  have  become  flinty, 
sometimes  resembling  jasper.  Eibboned  jasper  is  produced 
by  the  hardening  of  alternate  layers  of  green  and  chocolate- 
coloured  shale,  each  stripe  faithfiilly  representing  the  original 
lines  of  stratification.  Nearer  the  granite  the  altered  shale  often 
contains  crystals  of  hornblende,  which  are  even  met  with  in 
some  places,  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards  from  the 
junction ;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abundant  that  eminent 
geologists,  when  passing  through  the  country,  have  confounded 
it  with  the  ancient  hornblende-schist,  subordinate  to  the  great 
gneiss  formation  of  Norway.  Frequently,  between  the  granite 
and  the  hornblende-slate  above  mentioned,  crystalline  grains  of 
mica  and  felspar  appear  in  the  schist,  so  that  rocks  resembling 
gneiss  and  mica-schist  are  produced.  Fossils  can  rarely  be  de- 
tected in  these  schists,  and  they  are  more  completely  effaced  in 
proportion  to  the  more  crystalline  texture  of  the  beds  and  their 
vicinity  to  the  granite.  In  some  places  the  siliceous  matter  of 
the  schist  becomes  a  granular  quartzite ;  and  wJhen  hornblende 
and  mica  are  added,  the  altered  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and 
resembles  granite.  The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote  from 
the  granite  is  of  an  earthy  texture  and  blue  colour,  and  often 
abounds  in  corals,  becomes  a  white  granular  marble,  sometimes 
siliceous,  near  the  granite — the  granular  structure  extending 
occasionally  upwards  of  400  yards  from  the  junction;  the 
corals  are  for  the  most  part  obHterated,  though  sometimes 
preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.  Both  the  altered  lime- 
stone and  the  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in  many  places, 
with  ores  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  and  some  silver.  These 
alterations  occur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata 
in  a  line  paraUel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  fossiliferous  beds, 
or  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  their  strike,  both  of  which  modes 
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of  josction  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  groond-plan  (fig, 
710). 

The  granite  of  Cornwall  sends  forth  veins  into  a  coarse 
argillaceous  schist,  locally  termed  kiUaa.  This  kUlaa  is  con- 
verted into  hornblende- schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veins. 
These  appearances  are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite 
and  killas  in  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  800 
feet  high,  situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles 
from  Penzance,  The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  ac- 
cording to  De  la  Beche,  has  intruded  itself  into  the  Carbonife- 
rous slate  ajid  slaty  sandstone,  twistingand  contorting  the  strata, 
and  sending  veins  into  them.  Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks 
have  become  '  micaceons ; '  others  much  indurated,  exhibit  cha- 
racters of  mica-slate;  while  others  again  are  converted  into  a 
hard,  banded  rook  with  much  felspar  resembling  gneiss. 


^i     ^ 

Nowhere,  however,  are  the  phenomena  of  local  metamorphism 
more  beautifully  illustrated  than  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland. 
In  this  district,  great  masses  of  granite  and  gabbro  have  been 
thrust  through  the  various  Palteozoic  and  Secondary  strata, 
during  the  Tertiary  period ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junctions 
of  the  igneous  and  the  sedimentary  masses  most  instructive 
examples  of  metamorphism  may  be  observed.  Thus  limestones 
of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Durness  (Cambrian)  are  found 
losing,  as  we  approach  the  igneous  rocks,  all  traces  of  their 
organic  remains,  and  at  last  passing  into  a  highly  crystalline  or 
saocharoid  nuu-ble  suitable  for  statuary  purposes.  Clays  and 
sandstones  of  various  ages,  under  like  conditions,  are  also  found 
to  be  deprived  of  every  trace  of  the  organic  structures  originally 
present  in  them  and  to  graduate  into  indurated  slaty  rook  and 
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quartzite,  while  the  felspathie  sandstones  of  the  Cambrian  are 
sJtered  to  a  highly  micaceous  quartzite. 

We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noy,  that  in  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite,  posterior 
in  date  to  the  formations  called  Lias  and  Chalk  of  that  district, 
and  that  these  fossiliferous  rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture, 
and  often  charged  with  iron- ore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
granite.  Thus  in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de 
F^nouillet,  the  chalky  limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and 
saccharoid  as  it  approaches  the  granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the 
fossils  which  it  previously  contained  in  abundance.  At  some 
points,  also,  it  becomes  doiomitic,  and  filled  with  small  veins  of 
ferrous  carbonate  and  spots  of  red  hematite. 

The  local  metamorphism  of  carbonaceous  beds,  such  as  coal- 
seams,  is  very  interesting.  The  most  simple  result  of  the  intru- 
sion of  a  dyke  of  basalt,  for  instance,  amongst  Coal-measures  is 
for  the  coal  to  become  hard  and  brittle,  to  lose  its  more  volatile 
matters,  and  to  change  into  anthracite,  or  even  into  graphite, 
and  this  may  take  place  50  yards  away  from  the  basalt.  Close 
to  the  dyke,  the  coal  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  cinder, 
occupying  a  much  smaller  space  than  before ;  or,  as  in  South 
Staffordshire,  the  coal  may  become  sooty  and  coked.  Distilla- 
tion arising  from  the  heating  and  alteration  of  coal  and  bitu- 
minous shales  by  the  action  of  igneous  intrusions  causes  the 
gases  to  find  their  way  to  the  surfeice,  and  the  liquid  products 
to  collect  in  fissures  and  cavities.  Petroleum  and  asphalte  are 
thus  collected  in  chinks  of  sandstones  and  other  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  even  of  the  igneous  rocks  themselves,  while  natural 
gases  (hydrocarbons)  find  their  way  to  the  surface. 

Prismatic  structure,  resembling  miniature  basaltic  columns, 
has  often  been  produced  in  coal  by  this  local  metamorphic 
action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  igneous  rock  has  often  been  altered 
by  contact  with  the  coal,  becoming  white,  or  yellow,  earthy, 
light,  and  friable.  This  *  white  trap,*  as  it  is  called,  has  had  its 
crystalline  structure  nearly  destroyed,  much  of  its  silica  and 
lime  removed,  while  its  iron  remains  to  form  ferrous  carbonate. 

Bxtent  of  Contaet  Metamorpbism. — Contact  metamorphism 
is  always  distinguished  by  its  local  character;  in  some  cases  the 
alteration  produced  can  only  be  traced  for  a  few  feet  or  even  inches 
from  the  planes  of  junction  with  the  igneous  mass ;  and  in  few 
instances  probably  can  such  changes  be  detected  at  distances  of  over 
two  miles.  Usually,  the  amount  of  alteration  increases  as  we 
approach  the  igneous  rock,  but  there  are  some  very  remarkable 
oases  in  which  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found.  The 
different  kinds  of  rocks  undergo  very  variable  amount  of  change, 
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aoeording  to  their  chemical  composition,  and  ^us  it  sometimes 
happens  that  in  the  metamorphic  zones  surrounding  great  intrusive 
masses  we  find  alternations  of  rocks  which  are  much  altered  with 
others  showing  few  signs  of  change.  Where  contact  metamorphism 
is  extreme,  a  very  marked  foliation  is  always  developed.  As  a  rule, 
the  extent  of  metamorphism,  and  the  distance  to  which  it  can  be 
traced,  bear  a  marked  relation  to  the  volume  of  the  intrusive  mass 
around  which  it  is  exhibited.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
some  cases  the  igneous  rock  may  have  been  simply  injected  into  the 
surrounding  rocks,  while  in  other  cases  the  liquid  mass  may  have 
been  forced  for  ages  through  the  fissure  which  has  served  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  surface.  The  amount  of  chemical 
action  in  the  latter  case  would,  of  course,  be  far  greater  than  in  the 
former.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  minerals  produced  in  lime- 
stones and  other  rocks  in  contact  with  igneous  masses  are  identical 
with  those  found  in  the  fragments  of  much-altered  materials  that 
are  thrown  from  volcanic  vents. 

Not  only  do  we  find  all  kinds  of  sedimentary  materials  under- 
going alteration  around  plutonic  rock-masses,  but  volcanic  and  okler 
plutonic  rocks  are  likewise  changed,  while  metamorphic  rocks  are 
subjected  to  still  further  metamorphism. 

Cbief  vartetles  of  minerals  prodaoed  by  Contaet 
MetamorpblBm. — The  principal  changes  produced  by  the  ther- 
mal or  hydrothermal  action  taking  place  around  igneous  intrusions 
consist  in  the  development  of  various  crystalline  minerals  in  the 
mass.  Most  of  these  minerals  appear  to  be  formed  from  the  various 
elements  already  existing  in  the  rock,  these  entering  into  new  com- 
binations and  forming  crystals  often  of  great  beauty  and  perfection. 
But,  in  many  cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  substances  con- 
tained in  the  intrusive  mass  react  on  the  materials  into  which  it  is 
thrust,  and  minerals  are  formed  which  could  not  be  produced  by  simple 
metamorphism.  Of  such  metasomatic  changes,  as  they  are  called, 
we  have  examples  in  the  formation  of  tourmsJine,  axinite,  fluorspar, 
&c.,  through  the  action  of  the  boric,  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  other 
gases  given  ofi  from  great  intrusive  masses— like  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor — acting  on  the  silicates  of  the  invaded  rock,  and  in  the 
impregnation  of  metallic  sulphides  so  frequently  found  near  the 
contact  of  igneous  and  other  rock  masses.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
not  unfrequently  find  evidence  that  the  igneous  rock  itself  is 
affected  by  the  contact  with  materials  among  which  it  is  intruded. 
Fragments  of  the  surrounding  rock  are  torn  off,  being  fused  and 
absorbed  in  the  liquid  and  highly  heated  mass,  and  new  minerals 
are  formed  during  its  crystallisation. 

All  the  ordinary  rock-forming  minerals — quartz,  the  various 
felspars,  and  many  ferro-magnesian  silicates — are  formed  by  contact 
metamorphism ;  varieties  of  biotite  are  especially  abundjant,  and 
forms  of  hornblende  are  by  no  means  rare.  There  are  certain 
silicates— for  the  most  part  highly  aluminous  ones — ^which  are  par- 
ticularly abundant  in,  and  generally  characteristic  of,  the  metamor- 
phosed argillaceous  rocks.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are 
andalusite,  sillimanite  or  fibrolite,  and  kyanite,  with  garnet,  stauro- 
lite,  cordierite,  epidote,  and  zoisite.  Many  of  these  minerals  are 
very  unstable,  and  we  frequently  find  in  the  metamorphosed  rocks, 
not  the  minerals  themselves,  but  the  produots  of  their  alteration, 
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snoh  u  mnsooTite  bad  its  hjrdrated  [orms  (damoarite,  sericile,  Ac), 
pinites,  ^oUn,  the  oblorites,  ottrelite,  and  other  diloritoida,  the  ver- 
nuonlitBE,  &e.  Hsn;  of  the  Toofcs  undargoing  contact  metamorphism 
are  seeo  to  exhibit  spots  and  martings,  ehowing  that  a  segregative 
action  has  gona  on  in  the  mass,  and  between  these  obsoure  mackings 
and  fnll;  developed  crjBtats  of  biotite,  hornblende,  garnet,  andaln- 
site,  iai.,  we  find  ever;  intermediate  gradation  (see  fig.  Til).  Tbe 
atmctareof  these  '  spotted  slates '  ('  fiecktschiefer,'  '  garbenschieler,' 
iSc,  of  the  Germans)  is  admirably  displayed  in  thin  sections  under 
the  microsaope,  and  changes  by  which  the  passage  of  amorphous 
and  fragmental  materials  into  beautifally  crystallised  minerals  is 
effeoted,  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Some  of  the  gurnets  and  other 
tninerats  fonnd  in  the  rooks  altered  by  contact  metamorphism  are 
of  lai^  size,  perfeotly  dear,  and  free  from  foreign  inclusions.  But 
in  other  oases,  mnoh  nncrystallised  material  is  foand  caught  up  in 
Fig,  Til,  Pig.  '!»■ 
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the  etjstali  daring  their  growth,  and  thia  sometimes  shows  a  re- 
markable synimetrieal  arrangement  within  the  mineral,  as  in  the 
form  of  andalusite  known  as  '  chiastollte '  (see  fig.  713), 

Koeks  prodnoed  1>j  Contaot  Xetamorpblam. — Purely 
siliceoni  sands  and  sandstones  are  altered  by  oontaot  metamor- 
phism into  a  quartzite  or  quartz-rook,  the  grains  of  quartz,  besides 
being  cemented  into  a  solid  Took,  sometimes  having  the  aqueous 
BolntioSE  or  oarbon  dioxide  expelled  from  their  cavities,  and  occasion- 
ally exhibiting  signs  of  partial  fasiou  or  even  of  complete  reorystal- 
lisation  (see  fig.  713).  More  felapatbic  or  micaceons  sandstones 
may  have  many  secondary  minerals  developed  in  them,  and  the 
rock  may  become  distinolly  foliated  (quartz -sohiat).  Very  impure 
sandstones,  grits,  and  arkosee  pass  into  siliceous  schists,  and  even 
into  rooks,  which  must  be  classed  as  true  gneisses. 

It  is  in  the  case  of  the  argUlaoeous  rooks  that  we  find  the 
greatest  varied  of  prodncts  resnlting  from  the  action  of   contac 
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metamoTphiBm.  When  fine-grained  siliceoag  ala;e  ore  exposed  to 
the  action  of  beat  b;  contact  with  igneoas  maaaes,  they  pass  into 
tbe  hard  oompoct  matertals  often  called  homatoneB,  pocoellaniteB, 
ribboned  jasper,  Ljdian  stone,  &e.,  and  in  some  of  these  materials 
tracea  of  tbe  foBBils  contained  in  the  original  rooks  ma;  still  be 
detected.  But  clays,  shales,  and  slates  are  atao  found  passing  into 
spotted  slates  of  different  binds,  and  then  into  mica-slates,  andaln- 
site-  and  ohiastolite- slates,  cordierite-slates,  ottretite- slates,  Ac. 
Garnets  are  traquently  developed  in  great  numbers,  bnt  of  mioro- 
scopio  dimensions ;  and  in  tiiis  way  are  produced  aoms  of  the 
materials  most  valued  as  whetstones,  like  the  celebrated  Water-of- 
Ayr  stone.  In  other  cases  the  micaceous  minerals  assmna  a 
parallel  arrangement,  large  garnets  are  developed  with  staurolite, 
andalueite,  oordierite,  and  manyotber  minerals,  and  Ibe  whole  mass 
passes  into  a  foliated  took  very  similar  to  the  product  of  regional 
metamorphism. 

Pig.  ni.  Big.  JH. 
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Pure  limestones  become  completely  recrystallised  b;  tbe  action 
ot  metamorphism,  and  aggiegatea  of  caloapar  crystala — each  marked 
b^  the  peculiar  twinning  and  cleavage  of  the  mineral— are  formed, 
giving  rise  to  the  well-known  aaccharoid  or  atatuary  marble  (aee 
fig.  714).  In  some  cases,  magnesian  compounds  appear  to  be  in- 
troduced into  a  calcareous  rock  during  contact  metamorphism,  and 
magnesian  limestones,  and  even  tme  dolomites,  result  from  the 
action.  When  the  limestone  contains  impurities,  new  crystaUine 
minerals  are  formed,  auch  as   tremolite,  actlnolite,  various  micas, 


calc-Bchiata  {' cipolinos ')  are  produced,  indiatingnisbable  from  those 
resulting  from  regional  metamorphism.  Many  ot  the  most  beautiful 
marbles,  and  rocks  containing  the  greatest  variety  of  orystalliaed 
minerals — like  those  of  Monzoni  in  the  Tyrol— appear  to  be  the 
result  of  tlie,action  of  contact  metamorphism  on  limestone  rocks. 
That  igneous   and    metamorpbic  rocks  are  also   sabjected   to 
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contact  metamorphism  has  been  already  pointed  out.  In  some 
cases,  the  minerals  produced  by  weathering,  like  kaolin,  chlo rites, 
calcites,  chalcedony,  <&c.,  are  altered  back  to  others  similar  to  those 
which  existed  in  the  original  rocks.  In  other  cases,  new  minerals 
have  been  formed,  like  albite,  hornblende,  epidote,  sphene,  with  pyrites 
and  other  sulphides —the  latter  being  due  in  part  at  least  to  the 
introduction  of  certain  materials  given  off  by  the  igneous  magma 
which  has  invaded  the  rocks. 


fteffional  metamorplilc  ftocks. — ^These  rocks,  when  in 
their  most  characteristic  development,  are  v^holly  devoid  of 
organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct  fragments  of  other 
sedimentary  rocks.  Gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  taken  as 
typical  examples.  But  phyUites  and  some  schists  (the  former 
sometimes  still  containing  fossils  or  their  impressions)  may  be 
considered  to  be  less  altered  varieties.  They  sometimes  appear 
in  the  central  parts  of  mountain  chains,  but  in  other  cases  extend 
over  areas  of  vast  dimensions,  occupying,  for  example)  nearly  the 
whole  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  BrazU,  they  appear 
alike  in  the  lower  and  higher  grounds.  However  crystalline 
these  rocks  may  become  in  certain  regions,  they  seldom,  Hke 
granite,  send  veins  into  contiguous  formations.  In  Great 
Britain,  those  members  of  the  series  which  approach  most 
nearly  to  granite  and  other  plutonic  rocks  in  their  composition, 
as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hornblende-schist,  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  country  north  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  Wales, 
the  Malvems,  and  Leicestershire  (Cham wood  Forest). 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of 
succession  or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  family ;  clay- 
slate,  for  example,  having  been  often  supposed  to  hold  in- 
variably a  higher  geological  position  than  mica-schist,  and 
mica-schist  to  overlie  gneiss.  But  although  such  an  order  may 
prevail  throughout  limited  districts,  it  is  by  no  means  universal. 
The  mechanical  peculiarities  of  these  rocks  are  expressed  by 
the  terms  *  cleavage '  and  *  foliation.* 

We  have  seen  that  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  great  igneous  intrusions  are  found  to  have  under- 
gone great  induration,  while  the  development  of  various  crys- 
talline minerals  has  frequently  taken  place  in  them.  In  cases 
where  the  action  of  contact  metamorphism  has  been  extreme, 
we  have  shown  that  a  very  distinct  foliation  is  often  developed 
in  the  altered  rocks.  The  similarity  of  the  rocks  thus  formed — 
especially  where  the  metamorphism  has  been  extreme — to  many 
of  the  foliated  or  schistose  rocks,  characteristic  of  regional  meta- 
morphism, suggests  that  the  latter  may  have  been  produced 
from  pre-existing  strata  by  the  action  of  analogous  chemical 
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forces  operating  on  a  more  extended  scale.  Thus  gneiss  and 
mica-schist  may  he  nothing  more  than  altered  felspathio  and 
micaceous  sandstones,  granular  quartzite  may  have  heen  de- 
rived from  pure  sands  and  sandstone,  and  the  most  highly 
crystalline  quartzite  may  he  the  last  stage  of  alteration  of  the 
same  materials.  Similarly,  clay- slate  and  many  forms  of  schist 
may  he  altered  shale,  and  granular  marhle  may  have  originated 
in  an  ordinary  limestone,  replete  with  shells  and  corals,  which 
have  since  heen  ohliterated ;  and,  lastly,  calcareous  sands  and 
marls  may  have  heen  changed  into  impure  crystalline  lime- 
stones. 

The  anthracite  and  graphite  associated  with  regional-meta- 
morphic  rocks  may  have  heen  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  con- 
verted into  anthracite 'in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dykes,  hut  we 
have  seen  that  a  like  change  has  taken  place  generally  even  £bj: 
from  the  contact  of  igneoua  rocks,  in  the  disturbed  region  of 
the  Appalachians.  At  Worcester,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
45  miles  due  west  of  Boston,  a  bed  of  plumbago  or  impure 
graphite  occurs,  interstratified  with  mica- schist.    It  is  about 
feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  made  use  of  both  as  fuel  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  ^  lead-pencils.'     At  the  distance  of  30  miles 
from  the  plumbago,  there  occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Bhode 
Island,  an  impure  anthracite  in  slates  containing  impressions  of 
coal-plants  of  the  genera  PecopteriSf  Nen/ropteris,  Cala/miteSj 
&c.    This  anthracite  is  intermediate  in  character  between  that 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  graphite  of  Worcester,  in  which  last 
the  gaseous  or  volatile  matter  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen) 
is  to  the  carbon  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  per  cent.   (After  tra- 
versing the  country  in  various  directions,  LyeU  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the   Carboniferous  shales  or  slates  with  an- 
thracite  and  plants,  which  in  Bhode  Island  often  pass  into 
mica-slates,  have  at  Worcester  assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline 
and  metamorphic  texture:  the  anthracite  having  been  nearly 
transmuted  into  that  state  of  pure  carbon  which  is  called 
plumbago  or  graphite.) 

The  alterations  already  described  as  being  superinduced  in 
rocks  by  volcanic  dykes  and  granite  veins  prove  incontestably 
that  powers  exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  clastic  and 
fossiliferous  strata  into  crystalline  rocks. 

But  while  all  the  sedimentary  rocks  undergo  more  or  less 
complete  recrystallisation,  with  or  without  the  development  of  a 
foliated  structure,  like  changes  may  affect  all  kinds  of  volcanic, 
plutonic,  and  metamorphic  rock-masses.  Tuffs  and  lavas,  as 
weU  as  the  several  varieties  of  crystalline  rocks,  may  thus  be 
converted  into  schists  an4  gneisses.    It  is  probable  that  many 
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of  the  gneisses  and  Bchiatose  rooks  which  we  now  see  exposed 
at  the  earth's  surface  have  nndergone  not  one  cycle  of  change 
but  many  repeated  metamorphoses.  All  the  materials  of  the 
earth's  crust,  indeed,  tend  to  pass  throtigh  regular  cycles  of 
change,  granites  and  the  crystalline  rocks  being  broken  up  by 
denuding  agencies  at  the  surfikce  to  form  clastic  sedimentary 
rooks,  and  these,  when  buried  at  great  depths,  being  subjected 
to  metamorphic  action  whereby  they  pass  into  schists,  and  even 
into  gneiss,  in  which  last  all  traces  of  foUation  may  disappear, 
when  the  rock  becomes  a  granite.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  of 
course  imposBible  to  say  from  what  particular  variety  of  aqueous, 
igneous,  or  metamorphic  lock  a  given  gneiss  or  Eohist  has  been 
formed.    The  ultimate  chemical  composition  of  sach  rocks  as 

Fig.  n».  Hg.  118. 
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qnartzites  and  limestones  of  course  indicates  that  they  must 
have  been  formed  from  arenaceous  or  calcareous  strata,  but 
there  are  many  schists,  grannlites,  and  even  pieisses,  which,  so 
far  as  their  ultimate  chemical  composition  indicates  their  ori^n, 
may  have  been  equally  formed  from  igneous  or  sedimentary 
materials. 

Bocka  farmed  b7  reiional  KeuunorpblBiii.— Among  the 

least  altered  ol  the  rocks  affected  by  dynamo -metamorphic  action 
are  the  clay-slates,  and  the  locks  called  by  FroFessor  Lapwoith 
'  mylcnites.'  Clay-slates  retain  many  of  the  ordinary  cbaTacteristics 
of  a  clay  or  shale,  though  with  a  slightly  increased  density.  But 
sections  of  slate  cat  transversely  to  the  cleavage,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  exhibit  a   remarkable  parallelism   of  their 
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particles,  all  the  rods  and  flat  plates  in  the  mast  having  had 
their  pasitionp  rearranged  bo  that  the;  lie  at  right  angles  to  the 
direotiaa  ol  the  preBBore  which  has  acted  upon  them  (see  fig.  715). 
Mjlonites  are  composed  of  the  fine  dust  or  fragments  of  rocks  which 
have  been  crushed  to  powder  along  great  fault-planee  (or  '  thiasl- 
planes  '),  these  fine  partiotes  being  consolidnted  and  often  partiall; 
recrystiJlisedfBeefig.Tie).  Many  metamorphio rcteis  eihibil  a  similar 
'cataclastic'  eiracture.  Where  pebbles  and  other  included  masses  have 
existed  in  the  rock  thej  are  often  fraotared  and  Bometiines  crashed 
and  broken,  the  frogmentB  being  sometimea  tain  apart  from  one 
another  b;  the  Bhearing  movements  within  the  mass.  In  the  same 
wa;,  metamorphio  rocks  which  contain  porphjritio  crystals  some- 
times exhibit  this  oataolastio  strnoture  in  a  very  marked  manner, 
the  large  felapai-crystals  having  their  edges  and  angles  rounded  off, 
so  as  to  form  the  ejes  ('Augen')  of  the  so-oalled  Augengneifls  (see 
fig.  720). 
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In  the  majorit;  of  cascB,  however,  the  movements  producing 
cleavage  and  bearing  in  a  rock-mass  are  attended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reorjEtollisation,  as  well  as  deformation  and  crushing. 
Thus  we  often  ^d  the  auifaoes  of  slatf  rocks  covered  with  ciystals 
of  mica  and  other  minerals  wbioh  are  evidently  of  secODdary  origin 
and  have  been  produced  during  the  movements  to  which  the  rock- 
masses  have  been  subjected.  Such  rocks  are  usually  called  in 
England  mica-slales,  talcose-slates,  chlorite -elates,  dfcc.  (after  the 
mineral  moat  distinctly  exhibited  !□  them),  in  contiadiEtinction  to 
the  clay-elates  in  which  no  such  secondary  minerals  are  apparent  in 
the  cleavage-plaxies.  In  France,  rooks  of  this  class  are  usually  called 
phyllites  (see  fig.  717) ;  there  are  phyllitea,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Professor  Keusoh,  of  Christiania,  which  exhibit  recognisable  traces 
of  corals,  trilobites,  and  other  fossils,  which  remain  in  spite  of  the 
partial  reorystaUisatioa  of  the  materials  of  the  rock. 

When  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  maleriiilB  of  a 
rock  have  been  recrystatlised,  so  that  it  is  made  up  of  thin  folia 
of  quartz  and  of  some  other  miner^a,  the  rock  is  called  a  scluit. 
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The  tenn '  sdust '  is,  however,  nsed  is  a  maoh  more  general  mannei 
in  Germanj,  heiug  sometinieB  applied  to  pbyllitea  and  even  to  cla;- 
slatea  and  ehales.  The  different  kinds  ot  Bohiat  are  named  after  the 
most  coQspicQOua  mineral  preaent  in  them,  saoh  as  mica-aehigtB 
IFig.  71*.  Fig.  TSO. 
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kjanite,  &o. 

The  metamorphio   rocka  which   contain   felspar   form   the  two 
clasaeB  of  the  granuUtei  and  the  gneUsea.    These  have  often  the 
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Mine  ultimate  olieiiiical  composition  as  igneona  rooka,  both  basia 
and  acid,  though  soma  at  them  are  not  improbably  the  resnlt  □!  the 
extreme  metamorpbism  of  arkoaee,  lelspathio  eandstonea  (gr^- 
waok^s),  mioaoeona  Hiigitones,  and  Biimlai  sedimentary  cooka.  (See 
table  ol  analyeeB.  p.  fiS8.)  The  diatinctiye  Btrnoture  at  the  granulitee 
is  seen  in  a  Tock  when  all  the  mineralu  preseat  more  or  less  roonded 
grains  which  fit  together,  so  that  under  the  microscope  the  secttonB 
resemble moEaicB.  The  basic  oi  pyroiene-grannlites  ('trap  grann- 
liles ')  consist  of  FeUpars  of  difierent  species  with  one  or  more 
forme  of  pyroxene  (ftugite,  hypersthene,  &c.),  sometimes  replaced  by 
hornblende  or  biotite ;  in  addition,  garnets  are  almost  always  present 
sometimes  in  considerable  quantities  (see  Hg.  721).  The  ftcid  or 
common  gtannhtes  {leptynites  at  the  French  and  Weissstein  of  the 
Germans)  contain  much  felspar,  orthocUse  usnally  predominating 
with  qnartz  and  garnet,  to  whioh  kyanite  is  frequently  added  (see 
flg.  722).  The  most  common  gneisses  are  of  aoid  composition  and 
agree  in  their  mineralogiaal  composition  with  the  granites,  granitjtes 

Fig,  7i3.  Ffs-  TU. 
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and  quartz -diorites,  but  are  distinguished  from  these  by  their  more 
or  less  distinct  foliated  structure  (see  fig.  723).  The  so-called 
protogine -gneisses  have  much  hydrous  white  mioa  (sericite),  and 
some  gneisses  contain  many  accessory  minerals,  such  as  garnet, 
oordierite,  andaluslte,  silUmanite  or  fibroUte,  kyanite,  &c.  In  addition 
to  these  common  or  acid  gneisses,  there  ore  others  which  oorrespond 
in  composition  witli  the  pyioiene-grantilltes  and  contain  mnoh  basic 
felspar  (labradorite  or  anorthite)  with  quartz,  and  some  pyroxene 
(sablite,  Eegerine,  hypersthene,  &e,),  these  minerals  being  sometimeB 
replaced  by  hornblende  or  biotite.  Many  accessory  oi  aeconda^ 
minerals,  such  as  scapolile.  wollastonite,  fibralite,  garnet,  &o,,  occur 
in  these  basic  or  '  pyroxene  'gneisses  (see  fig-  724). 

The  gneisnes  are  sometimes  very  coarsely  grained  rocka ;  they 
not  unfrequently  contain  porphyritic  crystals  of  felspar  and  oth*r 
minerals,  these  being  sometimes  converted  by  cmshing  movements 
into  '  eyes  '  (Augengneiss,  £g.  720).     Tbe  foliation  of  gneiM  is  oftwt 
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so  obscure  that  it  can  only  be  seen  when  great  rook-masses  are  studied 
in  the  field. 

Plutonic  rocks,  like  granite,  diorite,  and  gabbro,  not  unf  requently 
present  both  the  granulitic  and  the  gneissic  structures  ;  and  when 
sifoh  structures  are  exhibited  by  these  rocks  it  can  generally  be 
shown  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  movements  while  in  a 
plastic  or  semi-plastic  condition,  so  as  to  have  a  *  flow-structure  * 
developed  in  them.  The  distinction  between  granulitic  gabbros  or 
norites  of  igneous  origin  and  pyroxene-granulites,  of  metamorphic 
origin,  is  often  very  doubtful  and  obscure ;  and  in  the  same  way  it 
is  often  impossible  to  decide  if  a  rock  should  be  rightly  described 
as  a  gneiss-granite  or  a  granitic  gneiss.  Schists,  granulites,  and 
gneisses,  even  when  derived  from  sedimentary  rocks  by  metamor- 
phism,  cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit  traces  of  fossils,  for  all  their 
materials  have  been  completely  recrystallised. 

It  has  been  shown  how  insensible  are  the  gradations  from  various 
sedimentary  rocks,  altered  by  contact  metamorphism  into  true  schists 
and  gneisses ;  and  on  the  other  hand  how  difficult  it  is  to  dis- 
criminate between  certain  structural  varieties  of  undoubted  plutonic 
rocks  and  the  granulites  and  gneisses.  These  facts  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rocks  now  exposed  in  the  earth's  crust  may  all 
really  have  passed  through  those  cycles  of  change  which  we  have 
been  describing.  No  good  reasons  have  been  adduced  for  asserting 
that  any  of  the  highly  crystalline  rocks — whether  foliated  or  not — 
were  originally  purt  of  the  globe  as  it  first  consolidated  from  a  state 
of  Igneous  fusion,  or  that  the  causes  which  are  now  acting  upon  and 
within  the  earth's  crust  were  ever  different  in  kind  or  in  order  of 
magnitude  from  those  which  are  operating  at  the  present  day. 

For  further  iiiformation  on  the  Petrographie,'  8rd  ed.,  1895).    An 

metamorphic  rocks  the  student  is  excellent  summary  of  the  subject 

referred  to petrographical  text-books  will  be  found  in  Harker's  *  Petrology 

like  that  of  Zirkel    ('  Lehrbuch  der  for  Students '  (1895),  pp.  254-802. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  FORMATION  OF  MOUNTAIN-CHAINS 

Various  types  of  Mountain-chains — Majority  of  Mountain-chains  belong 
to  Appalachian  type — Structure  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  similar 
denuded  Mountain-chains — Mountain  forms  due  proximately  to  denu- 
dation— Sequence  of  events  in  Mountain-making — G«o-synclinals — 
Ge-anticlinals — Mountain  sculpture. 

BUrerent  kinds  of  Mountaln-olialns. — From  what  has  been 
said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  pro- 
duction of  regional  metamorphism  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  folding  and  faulting  of  rock-masses,  which  have  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  formation  ol  the  great  mountain-chains 
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of  the  globe.  There  are,  it  is  true,  mountains  and  mountain- 
chains  in  which  metamorphic  rock-masses  do  not  appear. 
Thus  we  have  moimtains  of  volcanic  origin  of  the  grandest 
dimensions ;  the  tops  of  the  great  lava-cones  that  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  Pacific  to  form  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  nearly 
30,000  feet  above  the  ocean-floor  on  which  they  stand,  and  in 
the  Andes  such  volcanic  mountains  unite  to  form  a  considerable 
chain.  In  the  district  of  the  Jura,  and  in  the  western  territories 
of  the  United  States,  we  find  examples  of  mountain-chains 
which  owe  their  origin  to  uniclinal  (monoclinal)  or  anticlinal 
foldings  of  the  strata,  or  to  the  upheaval  of  rocks  capable  of 
resisting  denudation  along  great  lines  of  fault.  In  all  cases  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  forms  assumed 
by  mountain-masses  is  the  action  of  subaerial  denudation,  which 
is  especially  powerful  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Appalaoblan  type  of  XMEountaln -chains. — In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  certain  types  of  mountains  which  have 
originated  from  causes  other  than  those  connected  with  the 
lateral  movements  in  the  earth's  crust  that  produce  the 
folding,  fracturing,  and  foliation  of  rock-masses,  it  is  clear  that 
the  majority  of  mountain  structures,  both  in  past  and  present 
times,  must  have  owed  their  existence  to  these  latter  agencies. 
This  conclusion  was  first  fairly  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
geologists  by  the  brothers  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Bogers,  in  their 
investigation  of  the  structures  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
It  was  shown  by  these  authors  that  not  only  are  the  strata 
greatly  folded  and  faulted  as  we  approach  the  central  axis  of  the 
mountain-chain,  but  that  great  reversed  faults  can  be  traced  for 
more  than  eighty  miles,  along  which  one  series  of  rocks  is  seen  to 
be  forced  over  another,  sometimes  for  distances  of  twenty  miles. 
For  such  great  reversed  faults — the  hade  of  which  may  some- 
times nearly  correspond  with  the  horizontal  plane — the  name  of 

*  thrust '  has  since  been  suggested.  The  two  authors,  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  clearly  demonstrated  the  origin  of  those  types 
of  structure  which  are  so  constantly  exemplified  in  mountain- 
chains  ;  they  showed  that  ordinary  symmetrical  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  folds  like  those  we  have  described  in  preceding 
pages,  yielding  to  lateral  pressure,  have  their  axis  plane  pushed 
over  farther  and  farther  from  the  vertical  position  (see  fig.  725  a), 
and  that  the  strain  on  the  'middle-limb '  of  the  fold  eventually  leads 
to  elongation  and  fracture  (see  fig.  725  b) ;  this,  if  the  tangential 
pressure  continues  to  act,  results  in  the  formation  of  a  typical 

*  thrust  *  (see  fig.  725  c),  which  is  nothing  but  a  greatly  exa^erated 
reversed  fiEbult.  One  of  the  authors  named,  the  late  Professor 
H.  D.  Bogers,  subsequently  visited  the  Alps  and  showed  that 
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the  features  described  in  the  Appalachians  were  repeated  on 
even  a  grander  scale  in  the  Alps.  The  studies  of  Heim  and 
other  Swiss  geologists  have  confirmed  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  conclusions  of  the  American  geologists,  and  have 
served  to  explain  how  the  features  known  as  '  fan- structure  ' 

Fig.  725. 


'         >-~pI. 
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a.  Overf olded  strata.       b.  Overf old  passing  into  reversed  fault. 

c.  Orerthrust  (the  plane  of  faulting  is  often  called  a  '  thrust-plane  *). 

Fig.  726. 


'  Fan  structure,'  resulting  from  lateral  pressure.    At  a,  a  the  opening  out  of 
the  strata  is  directed  upwards,  at  b  downwards. 

Fig.  727 


Strata  showing  *  double  isoclinal  overfolding.* 

(see  fig.  726),  and  multiple  folding  (see  fig.  727),  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  great  lateral  or  tangential  pressures  to  which 
the  rock-masses  have  been  subjected. 

Struoture    of   the    Scottlsli    Biffhlands. — Nearly  thirty 
yeaj:s  ago  Professor  J.  Nicol  in  seeking  to  explain  the  relations  of 
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the  rock-masses  of  the  North- West  of  Scotland  (see  figs.  629, 630, 
p.  436),  invoked  the  aid  of  similar  lateral  throsts  to  those 
described  by  Bogers  in  the  Appalachians  and  the  Alps  ;  and 
though  his  views  were  opposed  so  long  and  so  strenuously  by 
Murchison  and  Geikie,  their  correctness  has  been  established  by 
the  later  labours  of  Messrs.  Lapworth,  Peach,  Home,  and  other 
observers  (see  fig.  631,  p.  436).  By  these  researches  it  has  been 
made  manifest  that — just  as  we  may  often  learn  more  about 
the  nature  and  effects  of  volcanic  action  by  investigating  the 
greatly  denuded  basal  wrecks  of  old  volcanoes,  than  by  studying 
volcanoes  in  actual  eruption — so  the  researches  carried  on  in 
districts  like  Central  Europe,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  may  throw  more  light  on  the  origin  of  mountains  and 
the  causes  of  metamorphism  than  is  to  be  gained  by  a  study  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas. 

Bffeets  of  denadatlon  In  Mountaln-ohalns. — In  con- 
nection with  this  subject '  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  the 
great  mountain-chains  at  present  existing  on  the  globe  are  of 
very  recent  age,  geologically  speaking.  All  great  mountain-chains 
must  be  young  mountain-chains;  for  so  rapid  is  the  work  of 
subaerial  waste  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
the  mountain-chains  of  the  earlier  geological  periods  are  now 
reduced  to  *  basal- wrecks ; '  but  in  these  it  is  often  possible  to 
study  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  forces  engaged  in  mountain - 
making,  in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  in  mountain-chains  which 
have  been  less  completely  dissected  by  denudation. 

Orlffin  of  Mountain-chains. — The  systematic  study  of  the 
origin  of  mountain-chains,  begun  by  the  brothers  Bogers  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  has  been  admirably  followed  up  by  Dana  and  other 
American  geologists,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  their  efforts  that  we 
are  now  able  to  trace  the  succession  of  operations  which,  in  the  end, 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  great  mountain-chain. 

Oeo-syncUnalfl.— Mountain-ranges,  as  pointed  out  by  Saess, 
usually  originate  along  lines  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust :  indeed 
a  mountain-chain  may  be  regarded  as  a  cicatrised  wound  in  the 
earth's  solid  crust.  The  original  line  of  weakness  may  or  may  not 
be  indicated  by  volcanic  outbursts  taking  place  along  it ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  initial  stage  in  the  development  of  a  mountain-range  con- 
sists of  a  slow  but  prolonged  subsidence  in  that  part  of  the  crust 
which  is  afterwards  to  become  a  mountainous  mass.  The  slowness 
of  this  subsidence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  many  thousancLs  of 
feet  of  strata,  some  of  them  of  littoral  or  shallow- water  origin, 
accumulate  during  many  successive  geological  periods  on  the  sub- 
siding ocean  floor.  In  this  way  is  formed  what  the  American  geolo- 
gists  call  a  geo-synclinai,  which  in  the  Appalachians  consisted  of  a 
thickness  of  40,000  feet  of  strata,  and  in  the  Alps  of  50,000  feet. 

Oe-antloUnals. — ^The  next  series  of  operations  contributing  to 
the  formation  of  the  mountain-chain  is  tiie  action  of  lateral  or 
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tangential  thrusts  whereby  the  great  thickened  masses  forming  the 
geosynolinal  are  folded  and  fractured,  and  the  sundered  masses 
being  forced  one  over  the  other  —in  the  way  we  see  so  strikingly 
exemplified,  not  only  in  mountain-chains  like  the  Alps  and  Himalayas, 
but  in  districts  like  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia 
where  great  mountains  have  once  existed. 

It  is  a  most  striking  and  significant  circumstance  that  the  great 
movements  which  gave  rise  to  the  folding  and  elevation  of  the 
strata  forming  the  Alps  and  Himalayas  took  place  at  the  time  when 
the  sands  and  clays  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
the  New  Forest  were  being  accumulated  I  Strata  of  the  same  age  as 
the  London  Clay,  Uie  Barton  Clay,  and  the  Bracklesham  beds  are 
found  in  the  Alps  and  Himalayas  at  heights  of  10,000  and  16,000 
feet  respectively.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  monoclinal  fold 
which  affects  the  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  anticlinal  of 
the  Weald  and  the  synclinal  of  the  London  Basin  are  but  por- 
tions of  that  series  of  earth-movements  which,  in  Oligocene  times 
and  subsequently,  affected  the  whole  of  the  rocks  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  gave  rise  to  the  elevation  of  the  Alps  and  Himalayas. 

Benadatlon.— The  third  great  series  of  operations  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  mountain-ranges  consists  in  the  sculpturing 
action  of  denudation  which  has  gone  on,  to  a  great  extent,  side  by 
side  with  the  work  of  folding,  crumpling,  fracturing  and  elevation. 
While  it  is  true  that  all  the  actual  forms  of  the  rock-masses  consti- 
tuting a  mountain-chain  are  due  to  the  sculpturing  action  of  denuding 
forces,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  much  that  action  has  been  con- 
trolled and  modified  by  the  great  internal  movements  and  changes 
within  the  earth's  crust.  Such,  very  briefly  sketched,  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  succession  of  events  in  the  formation  of  typical 
mountain-chains — though  of  course  local  conditions  have  often 
modified  the  sequence  in  particular  cases.  That  the  metamorphism 
of  rock-masses  has  been  effected  while  they  have  been  buried  at 
great  depths,  so  as  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  moderately  high 
temperature  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  intense  dynamical 
action,  there  is  every  ground  for  believing.  But  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  actual  processes  by  which  particular  rock-masses  of  this 
class  have  been  formed  must  always  be  dif&cult  to  determine. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  folding 
and  fracturing  of  rock-masses  is  always  attended  with  metamorphism 
and  the  production  of  foliation.  While  it  is  certainly  true  that  all 
highly  altered  rocks  exhibit  evidence  of  having  been  subjected  to 
great  movements  and  tangential  strains,  the  converse  is  by  no  means 
true.  Strata  of  all  ages,  from  the  Carboniferous  upwards,  are  found 
in  the  Alps  caught  up  in  complicated  folds,  and  themselves  bent 
and  puckered  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  yet  retaining  their 
mineralogical  characters,  and  exhibiting  their  fossils  almost  unaltered. 
Doubtless  the  depth  at  which  a  rock-mass  lies,  and  the  consequent 
temperature  which  it  attains  while  it  is  being  subjected  to  folding 
and  fracture,  and  other  surrounding  circumstances,  may  have  much 
to  do  with  determining  whether  the  process  of  recrystallisation  shall 
be  set  up  in  the  mass,  and  foliation  thus  produced,  or  not.  Mr. 
Mallet  has  suggested  that  the  mechanical  work  of  rock-crushing  may 
be  actually  converted  into  heat  and  chemical  action,  and,  if  this  be 
the  case,  then  the  time  in  which  the  operation  is  effected  would 
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determine  whether  the  results  of  the  action  would  acoomulate  to 
produce  great  results  or  be  gradually  dissipated. 

An  excellent  account  of  modem  well  to  consult  the  Memoir  by  Mr. 

views    concerning    the    origin    of  Bailey  Willis  '  On  the  Mechanics  of 

mountain-chainB  of  different  types  Mountain  Structure  as  displayed  by 

will  be  found  in  Dana's  *  Manual  of  the  Appalachian  ranges,'  published 

Geology '  (5th  edition,  1895), pp.  845-  in  the  18th  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 

396.      The  student  would  also  do  logical  Survey. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

ORE-DEPOSITS  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN 

Ore-deposits  usually  formed  by  Hypogene  action — Classification  of  Ore- 
deposits — Origination  of  MetaUiferous  Veins  in  fissures — ^Different  ages 
of  the  formation  and  infilling  of  Veins — Proofs  of  successive  opening 
and  refiUing  of  Veins — Comb-structure  in  Veins — Irregularities  in 
width  of  Veins — Chemical  Deposition  in  Veins — Supposed  relative 
ages  of  different  metals* 

Bypoffene  orlfflii  of  most  Ore -deposits. — The  various 
deposits  in  which  the  ores  of  the  metals  employed  in  the  arts 
are  found  are  of  great  practical  value  to  mankind,  and  the  study 
of  their  mode  of  occurrence  and  origin  is  of  the  highest  theo- 
retical interest  to  geologists.  Some  masses  of  the  ores  of  iron 
and  manganese,  like  the  lake-ores  of  Sweden  (see  p.  48),  are 
evidently  of  aqueous  origin,  and  a  few  deposits  of  volatile 
compounds,  like  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  mercury,  are  seen 
to  be  deposited  around  volcanic  vents.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  ore-deposits,  which  are  of  such  importance  to  mankind, 
are  evidently  of  deep-seated  or  hypogene  origin,  and  are  closely 
connected  with  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rock-masses.  Some 
ores,  like  the  ironstone  of  Cleveland  and  the  Kupferschiefer  of 
Thuringia,  have  been  produced  during  the  consolidation  and 
alteration  of  stratified  deposits.  The  larger  part  of  the  precious 
and  other  metals  used  by  man  is  obtained,  however,  from 
veins  and  analogous  deposits,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  we 
must  proceed  to  consider. 

Bifferent  kinds  of  mineral  veins. — The  mineral  veins 
with  which  we  are  most  familiarly  acquainted  are  those  of 
quartz  and  calcite,  which  are  often  observed  to  form  lenticular 
masses  of  limited  extent  traversing  both  hypogene  strata  and 
fossiliferous  rocks.  Such  veins  appear  to  have  once  been  chinks 
or  small  cavities,  caused  by  the  contraction  or  movement  of  the 
rock-masses  which  they  traverse.     Siliceous,  calcareous,  and 
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occasionally  metallic  matters  sometimes  find  their  way  into 
such  empty  spaces  by  infiltration  firom  the  surrounding  rocks. 
Carried  by  water  or  steam,  metallic  compounds  may  have  per- 
meated the  mass  until  they  reached  those  receptacles  formed  by 
shrinkage,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  that  irregular  assemblage  of 
veins  called  by  the  Germans  a  *  Stockwerk/  in  allusion  to  the 
dififerent  floors  on  which  the  mining  operations  are  in  such  cases 
carried  on. 

The  late  J.  A.  Phillips  showed  that  in  Nevada,  hot  springs 
rise  to  the  surfsice  and  deposit  silica,  with  metallic  ores,  includ- 
ing gold  and  the  compounds  of  mercury  which  incrust  the 
walls  of  the  fissures. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins,  usually  highly  inclined 
or  vertical,  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  by  similar 
mechanical  actions.  They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both 
hypogene  and  fossiliferous,  and  extend  downwards  to  indefinite 
or  unknown  depths.  We  may  assume  that  they  correspond 
with  such  rents  as  we  see  caused  in  rocks  by  movement  and 
faulting.  Metalliferous  veins  are  occasionally  a  few  inches 
wide,  but  more  conmionly  8  or  4  feet,  and  some  are  as  much 
as  150  feet  in  width.  They  hold  their  course  continuously 
in  a  certain  prevailing  direction  for  a  short  distance  or  for 
miles  or  leagues,  passing  through  rocks  varying  in  mineral 
composition. 

MetftlUferons  veins  were  flsenree. — There  are  proofs  in 
almost  every  mining  district  of  a  succession  of  faults,  by  which  the 
opposite  walls  of  rents,  now  the  receptacles  of  metallic  substances, 
have  suffered  displacement.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  a  a,  fig. 
728,  p.  570,  to  be  a  tin-lode  in  Cornwall,  the  term  lode  being  applied 
to  veins  containing  metallic  ores.  This  lode,  running  east  and 
west,  is  a  yard  wide,  and  is  shifted  by  a  copper  lode  (6  &),  of  similar 
width.  The  first  fissure  (a  a)  has  been  filled  with  various  materials, 
partly  of  chemical  origin,  such  as  quartz,  fluor-spar,  tinstone, 
copper-glance,  arsenical  pyrites,  native  bismuth,  and  nickeliferous 
pyrites,  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  clay  and 
angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The  succes- 
sive deposits  of  spars  and  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the 
vertical  sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided  from  each  other  by 
alternating  layers  of  clay,  or  other  earthy  matter.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  metallic  ores  are  disseminated  in  detached  masses 
among  the  sparry  minerals  or  vein-stones. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tinstone  and 
other  substances,  the  second  rent  (6  h)  was  produced  by  another 
fracture  accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  the  rocks  along  the  plane 
of  b  &.  This  new  opening  was  then  filled  with  minerals,  some  of 
them  resembling  those  in  a  a,  as  fluor-spar  and  quartz;  others 
different,  the  copper  ore  being  plentiful,  and  the  tin  ore  wanting  or 
very  scarce.    We  must  next  suppose  a  third  movement  to  occur, 
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breaking  asander  all  the  roeks  along  the  line  cc,  fig.  729 ;  the  fissure, 
in  this  instance,  being  only  six  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled  with 
clay,  derived,  probably,  from  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the  rent,  or 

Pig.  728. 


Yertioal  sections  of  the  mine  of  Huel  Peeer,  vBedruth,  Cornwall. 


partly,  perhaps,  washed  in  from  above.  This  new  movement  has 
displaced  the  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  continuity 
of  the  copper  vein  {b  &),  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shift  or  heave 
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laterally  in  the  same  direction  a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which  had 
not  previously  been  broken. 

Again,  in  fig.  730,  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  {d  d),  also 
filled  with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  {a  a),  and  has 
lifted  it  slightly  upwards  towards  the  south.  The  various  changes 
here  represented  are  not  ideal,  but  are  exhibited  in  a  section 
obtained  in  working  an  old  Cornish  mine,  long  since  abandoned,  in 
the  parish  of  Eedruth,  called  Huel  Peever,  and  described  both  by 
Williams  and  Game.  The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or 
that  of  c  c,  fig.  729,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  Will  be  seen  that  the 
outline  of  the  country  above,  <2,  c,  6,  a,  <&c.,  or  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  Cornwall,  are  not  affected  by  any  of  the  dislocations,  a 
powerful  denuding  force  having  clearly  been  exerted  subsequently  to 
all  the  faults.  It  is  commonly  said  in  Cornwall  that  there  are  eight 
distinct  systems  of  veins,  which  can  in  like  manner  be  referred  to  as 
many  successive  movements  or  fractures ;  and  the  German  miners 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains  speak  also  of  eight  systems  of  veins,  re- 
ferable to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained,  the 
opposite  walls  of  veins  are  often  beautifully  polished,  as  if  glazed, 
and  are  not  unf requently  striated  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows  and 
ridges  (sliokensides),  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  continued 
rubbing  together  of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness. 

In  some  of  the  veins  in  the  Mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire 
containing  galena,  the  vein-stuff,  which  is  nearly  compact,  is  occa- 
sionally traversed  by  what  may  be  called  a  vertical  crack  passing 
down  the  middle  of  the  vein.  The  two  faces  in  contact  are  slioken- 
sides, well  polished  and  fluted,  and  sometimes  covered  by  a  thin 
coating  of  lead-ore.  When  one  side  of  the  vein-stuff  is  removed, 
the  other  side  cracks,  especially  if  small  holes  be  made  in  it,  and 
fragments  fly  off  with  loud  explosions  (owing  to  the  relief  from  strain), 
and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  days.  The  miner,  availing  himself  of 
this  circumstance,  makes  with  his  pick  small  holes  about  six  inches 
apart  and  4  inches  deep,  and  on  his  return  in  a  few  hours  finds 
every  part  ready  broken  to  his  hand. 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originally  with  the 
surface  of  the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is  proved  by 
the  occurrence  of  well-rounded  pebbles  in  them,  agreeing  with  those 
in  superficial  alluvia,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Saxony.  Marine  fossil 
shells,  also,  have  been  found  at  great  depths,  having  possibly  been 
engulfed  during  submarine  earthquakes.  Thus,  the  late  Charles 
Moore  described  lead-veins  traversing  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of 
the  Mendips  in  Somerset,  which  at  the  time  they  were  filled  must 
have  been  in  communication  with  the  Liassic  sea,  for  he  found  Lias 
fossils  in  them.  In  Cornwall,  Came  described  true  pebbles  of  quartz 
and  slate  as  occurring  in  a  tin  lode  of  the  Belistran  Mine,  at  the 
depth  of  600  feet  below  the  surface.  They  were  cemented  by  tin- 
stone and  copper  pyrites,  and  were  traced  over  a  space  more  than 
twelve  feet  long  and  as  many  wide.  When  different  sets  or  systems 
of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country,  those  which  are  supposed  to  be 
of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which  are  filled  with  the  same  kind 
of  ores,  offcen  maintain  a  general  parallelism  of  direction.  Thus, 
for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper  veins  in  Cornwall  run  nearly 
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east  and  west,  while  the  lead-vema  mu  north  and  south ;  bat  there 
is  no  general  law  at  direction  oommon  to  different  mining  distriota. 
The  parallelism  ol  the  Teins  is  another  reason  (or  regarding  them  bb 
ordinary  fissures,  tor  we  observe  that  faults  and  roloanio  dykes, 
admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted  matter  which  have  filled 
rents,  are  often  parallel. 

rrootnre,  M^opcalttg,  and  SnoosBalTe  Fonmtioll  of 
Telna.— Assuming,  then,  that  veins  are  simply  fissures  in  which 
chemical  and  mechanical  deposits  have  accumulated,  we  may  next 
consider  the  proofs  of  their  having  been  filled  gradually  and  often 
during  successive  enlargements. 

Werner  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Qsrsdorff,  in  Saxony,  no  less 
than  thirteen  bands  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  (he  utmost 
regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.  This  layer  was  formed 
of  two  plates  of  calcareous  spar,  which  bod  evidently  lined  the 
opposite  walls  of  a  vertical  cavity.  The  thirteen  beds  followed  each 
other  in  oorresponding  order, 
^le-  '31 .  consisting  of  fluor-spar,  heavy 

spar,  galena,  &c.  In  these 
cases  the  central  mass  has 
been  last  formed,  and  the  two 
plates  which  coat  the  walls 
of  the  rent  on  each  side  are 
the  oldest  of  all.  If  they 
consist  of  crystalline  precipi- 
tates, they  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  the  fissure  to 
have  remained  unaltered  in 
'    "-  ^  J-  its  dimensions,  while  a  series 

Copper  lode,  ntai  Redmih,  enluged  at  of   changes   occurred   in   the 

auMMilve  periods.  nature  of  the  solutions  which 

rose  up  troiu  below ;  bat  such 
a  mode  of  deposition,  in  the  ease  of  many  anooessive  and  parallel 
layers,  appears  to  be  exceptiona!. 

If  a  veinstone  consists  of  crystalline  matter,  the  points  of  the 
crystals  are  always  turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre  ot  the 
vein;  in  other  words,  they  point  in  the  direction  where  (here  was 
space  for  the  development  of  the  crystals.  Ihas  each  new  layer 
receives  the  impression  ot  the  crystals  of  the  prcoeding  layer,  and 
imprints  its  crystsJs  on  the  one  which  fallows,  until  at  length  the 
whole  of  the  vein  is  fllled ;  the  two  layers  which  meet  dovetail  the 
points  of  their  crystals  the  one  into  the  other.  But  in  Cornwall, 
some  lodes  occur  where  the  vertical  plates,  combs,  as  they  are  there 
called,  exhibit  crystals  so  dovetailed  as  to  prove  that  the  some  fissoie 
has  been  often  enlarged.  Da  la  Beche  described  the  following 
ourions  and  instructive  example  (fig.  731),  from  a  oopper-mine  in 
granite,  near  Redruth.  Each  of  the  plates  or  oombs  {a,o,e,d,e,fi  is 
doubled,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals  turned  inwards  uong 
ihe  axis  of  the  comb.  The  sides  or  walls  (2.  3,  4.  6,  and  6)  ore 
parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreons  clay,  so  that  each  comb  is 
readily  separable  from  another  by  a  moderate  blow  of  the  hammer. 
The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  ot  the  fissure  at  six 
'  1  periods,  and  the  outer  walls  ot  the  vein,  where  the  first 
it  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic  surfaces  1  and  7. 
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A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  many 
other  oases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus  alternates  with 
ores  and  veinstones.  Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  sides  of  a  fissure 
to  be  incrusted  with  siliceous  matter  after  the  manner  observed  by 
Von  Buch  in  Lancerote.  He  noticed  that  the  walls  of  a  volcanic 
crater  formed  in  1731  were  traversed  by  an  open  rent  in  which 
hot  vapours  had  deposited  hydrous  silica,  the  incrustation  nearly 
extending  to  the  middle.  Such  a  vein  may  subsequently  be  filled 
with  clay  or  sand,  and  afterwards  reopened,  the  new  rent  dividing 
the  argillaceous  deposit,  and  allowing  a  quantity  of  rubbish  to  fall 
down.  Various  ores  and  spars  may  then  be  precipitated  from 
aqueous  solutions  percolating  among  the  interstices  of  this  hetero- 
geneous mass. 

That  such  changes  have  taken  place  repeatedly  is  demonstrated  by 
the  occurrence  of  occasional  cross-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture 
of  previously  formed  chemical  and  mechanicsJ  deposits.  Thus,  for 
example,  M.  Fournet,  in  his  description  of  some  mines  in  Auvergne, 
worked  under  his  superintendence,  observes  that  the  granite  of  that 
country  was  first  penetrated  by  veins  of  massive  granite  and  then 
dislocated,  so  that  open  rents  crossed  both  the  granite  and  the 
granitic  veins.  Into  such  openings,  quartz,  accompanied  by  iron 
pyrites  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was  introduced.  Another  movement 
then  burst  open  the  rocks  along  the  old  line  of  fracture,  and  the  first 
set  of  deposits  was  cracked  and  often  shattered,  so  that  the  new  rent 
was  filled  not  only  with  angular  fragments  of  the  adjoining  rocks, 
but  with  pieces  of  the  older  veinstones.  Polished  and  striated 
surfaces  on  the  sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the  vein  also  attest  the 
reality  of  these  movements.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  ensued, 
during  which  various  sulphides  were  introduced,  together  with 
chalcedonic  silica  of  the  variety  known  as  homstone,  by  which 
angular  fragments  of  the  older  quartz  before  mentioned  were 
cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period  was  followed  by  other  dila- 
tations of  the  same  veins,  and  the  introduction  of  new  sets  of 
mineral  deposits,  as  well  as  of  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of 
Auvergne,  derived  from  superficial  alluvia,  probably  of  Miocene  or 
even  older  Pliocene  date.  Such  repeated  enlargement  and  reopening 
of  veins  might  have  been  anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of 
fissures,  and  reflect  how  few  of  them  have  ever  been  sealed  up 
entirely,  and  that  a  country  with  fissures  only  partially  filled,  must 
naturally  offer  much  feebler  resistance  along  the  old  lines  of  fracture 
than  anywhere  else. 

Canse  of  alternate  contraction  and  swelUngr  in  TClns. — A 
large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  opposite  walls 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  But 
many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are  extremely  variable  in  size, 
being  1  or  2  inches  in  one  part,  and  then  8  or  10  feet  in  another,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  then  again  narrowing  as  before. 
Such  alternate  swelling  and  contraction  are  so  often  characteristic 
as  to  require  explanation.  The  walls  of  fissures  in  general,  as  De  la 
Beche  pointed  out,  are  rarely  perfect  planes  throughout  their  entire 
course,  nor  could  we  well  expect  them  to  be  so,  since  they  commonly 
pass  through  rocks  of  unequal  hardness  and  di£ferent  mineral  com- 
position. If,  therefore,  the  opposite  sides  of  such  irregular  fissures 
slide  upon  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  fault,  as  in  the 
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case  of  so  many  mineral  veins,  the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  walls 
is  at  once  entirely  destroyed,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  studying  the 
annexed  diagrams. 

Let  a,  bj  fig.  732,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  rock,  and  let 
a,  6,  fig.  733,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  in  two  a 
piece  of  paper  representing  this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower 
portion  of  this  cut  paper  sideways  from  a  to  a,  taking  care  that  the 

Fig.  732. 


Fig.  734. 


Fig.  735. 


two  pieces  of  paper  still  touch  each  other  at  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
we  obtain  an  irregular  aperture  at  c,  and  isolated  cavities  d  dd^  and 
when  we  compare  such  figures  with  Nature  we  find  that,  with  certain 
modifications,  they  represent  the  interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins. 
If  we  move  the  lower  part  of  the  paper  towards  the  left  about  the 
same  distance  that  it  was  previously  moved  to  the  right,  we  obtain 
considerable  variation  in  the  cavity  so  produced,  two  long  irregular 
open  spaces,  /  /,  fig.  734,  being  then  formed.  This  will  serve  to 
show  to  what  slight  circumstances  considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  character  of  the  openings  between  un- 
evenly fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces 
being  moved  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  have  numerous 
points  of  contact. 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or 
nearly  so ;  but  some  of  them  have  a  considerable 
inclination  or  'hade,*  as  it  is  termed,  the  angles  of 
dip  being  very  various.  The  course  of  a  vein  is  fre- 
quently very  straight ;  but,  if  tortuous,  it  is  found  to 
be  choked  up  with  clay,  stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points 
where  it  departs  most  widely  from  verticality.  Hence 
at  places,  such  as  a,  fig.  735,  the  miner  complains  that 
the  ores  are  '  nipped,'  or  greatly  reduced  in  quantity, 
the  space  for  their  free  deposition  having  been  inter- 
fered with  in  consequence  of  the  preocoupancy  of  the  lode  by  earthy 
materials.  When  lodes  are  many  fathoms  wide,  they  are  usually 
filled  for  the  most  part  with  earthy  matter  and  fragments  of  rock, 
through  which  the  ores  are  disseminated.  The  metallic  substances 
frequently  coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which  our  miners 
call  *  horses  '  or  *  riders.'  That  we  ^ould  find  some  mineral  veins 
which  split  into  branches  is  also  natural,  for  we  observe  the  same  in 
regard  to  open  fissures. 

Cbemloal  deposits  In  veins. — If  we  now  turn  from  the  me- 
chanical to  the  chemical  agencies  which  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  production  of  mineral  veins,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those 
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parts  of  fissures  which  were  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  fractured 
rocks  must  always  have  been  filled  with  water ;  and  almost  every 
vein  has  probably  been  the  channel  by  which  hot  springs,  so  common 
in  countries  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  have  made  their  way  to 
the  surface.  For  we  know  that  the  rents  in  which  ores  abound 
extend  downwards  to  vast  depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  more  elevated.  We  also  know  that  mineral 
veins  are  most  metalliferous  near  the  contact  of  plutonio  and  strati- 
fied formations,  especially  where  the  former  send  veins  into  the 
latter,  a  circumstance  which  indicates  an  original  proximity  of  veins 
at  their  inferior  extremity  to  igneous  and  heated  rocks.  It  is, 
moreover,  acknowledged  that  even  those  mineral  and  thermal 
springs,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from 
volcanoes,  are  nevertheless  observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines 
of  upheaval  and  dislocation  of  rocks.  It  is  also  ascertained  that, 
among  the  substances  with  which  hot  springs  are  impregnated,  such 
as  are  volatile  also  occur  in  the  gaseous  emanations  of  volcanoes. 
The  whole  of  these  are  also  among  the  constituents  of  the  minerals 
most  usually  found  in  veins,  such  as  quartz,  calcite,  fluor-spar,  the 
metallic  sulphides,  heavy-spar,  brown-spar,  and  the  oxides  of  iron. 
We  may  add  that,  if  veins  have  been  filled  with  gaseous  emanations 
from  masses  of  melted  matter,  slowly  cooling  in  the  subterranean 
regions,  the  contraction  of  such  masses  as  they  pass  from  a  plastic 
to  a  solid  state  would,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Deville  on 
granite  ^«  rock  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type),  produce  a  re- 
duction m  volume  amounting  to  10  per  cent.  The  slow  crystallisa- 
tion, therefore,  of  such  plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  with  a  force  not 
only  capable  of  rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a 
failure  of  support,  but  also  of  giving  rise  to  fissures  whenever  one 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiguous 
to  it  happens  to  rest  on  a  different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  un- 
moved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that 
there  has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between  metalliferous 
veins  and  hot  springs  holding  mineral  matter  in  solution,  yet  we 
must  not  on  that  account  expect  that  the  contents  of  hot  springs 
and  mineral  veins  would  be  identical.  On  the  contrary,  M.  E.  de 
Beaumont  has  judiciously  observed  that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins 
those  substances  which,  being  least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot 
springs — or  that  class  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the 
thermal  waters  ascending  from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the 
walls  of  a  fissure,  as  soon  as  their  temperature  began  slightly  to 
diminish.  The  higher  they  mount  towards  the  sudace,  the  more 
will  they  cool  till  they  acquire  the  average  temperature  of  springs, 
being  in  that  case  chiefly  charged  with  the  most  soluble  substances, 
such  as  salts  of  the  alkalies,  soda  and  potash.  These  are  seldom  met 
with  in  veins,  although  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
granitic  rocks. 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
of  metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary  chemical 
action,  or  to  those  variations  in  temperature  which  waters  holding 
the  ores  in  solution  must  undergo  as  they  rise  upwards  from  great 
depths  in  the  earth.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  which  do  not 
admit  of  the  same  simple  explanatiout    Thus,  for   example,  in 
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Derbyshire,  veins  containing  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  but 
cbiefly  lead,  traverse  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  basalt.  The 
ore  is  plentiful  where  the  walls  of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  string  when  they  are  formed  of  basalt,  or  *  toad- 
stone,'  as  it  is  called  provincially.  Not  that  the  original  fissure  is 
narrower  where  the  basalt  occurs,  but  because  more  of  the  space  is 
there  filled  with  veinstones,  and  the  waters  at  such  points  have  not 
parted  so  freely  with  their  metallic  contents. 

Lodes  in  Cornwall  are  very  much  influenced  in  their  metallic 
riches  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  which  they  traverse,  and  they  often 
change  in  this  respect  very  suddenly,  in  passing  from  one  rock  to 
another.  Thus  many  lodes  which  yield  abundance  of  ore  in  granite 
are  unproductive  in  clay-slate,  or  killas,  and  vice  versd. 

Tlieoiles  as  to  tbe  Origin  of  Ore-deposits. — In  recent 
years  the  studies  carried  on  In  the  Western  States  of  North  America, 
in  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  have  shown  that  ore- 
deposits  are  much  more  varied  in  character  than  was  supposed  by 
the  students  of  mineral  veins  in  Saxony  and  Cornwall.  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  some  of  these  deposits,  to 
modify  and  extend  the  theories  which  were  thought  sufficient  to 
explain  the  origin  of  ordinary  veins. 

Professor  Clement  Le  Neve  Foster  classifies  all  ore-deposits  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

I.  Tabular  or  sheet-like,  including  { |;  ^^^^^  "^^^  *«!«»'*«• 

A.  Necks  or  pipes  (like  the 
diamond  rooks  of  South 
Africa). 
II.  Masses  including  .  .  -{  B.  Stockworks,  or  *  Network- 
deposits.' 
C.  Various  irregular  masses  of 
doubtful  origin. 

The  origin  of  veins  and  other  ore-deposits  has,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  been  variously  referred  to  the  following  causes : — 

1.  Fracture  and  motion  with  mechanical  filling. 

2.  Fracture  and  injection  of  molten  matter. 

A.  from  above. 

3.  Fracture  and  deposition  from  solutions, '  B.  from  below. 

C.  from  the  sides. 

4.  Fracture  and  sublimation,  or  deposition  from  gases. 

Very  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  ore-deposits, 
before  we  can  hope  to  supply  reasonable  explanations  of  many  of 
the  remarkable  occurrences  of  metallic  ores  within  the  earth's  crust. 

For  further  information  on  the  U.   S.  Geological   Survey  on    the 

subject  of  Ore-deposits  the  student  Comstock  Lode,  the  Leadville  and 

is  recommended  to  consult  J.  A.  the  Eureka  deposits,  and  that  on  the 

PhUlips's  '  Ore-deposits,'  1884,  and  Quicksilver  deposits  of  the  Pacific 

the    various    monographs    of    the  Slope. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

ON    THE    DIFFERENT    AGES    OF    METAMOBPHIO    BOCKS,   MOUNTAIN- 
CHAINS  AND   OBE-DEPOSITS 

How  the  age  of  Metamorphic  Bocks  is  determined — Period  of  original 
formation — Period  of  Metamorphism — ^Disturbed  condition  of  Meta- 
morphic Rocks — Age  of  Rocks  formed  by  Contact-metamorphism — 
Similarity  of  Rocks  formed  by  Contact-metamorphiBm  to  those  pro- 
duced by  Regional  metamorpmsm — Difficulty  of  determining  age  of 
Rocks  formed  by  latter  process — Metamorphic  Rocks  of  the  Alps — 
Supposed  Tertiary  age — Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Mesozoic  Age — Meta- 
morphic Rocks  of  Newer  Palasozoic  Age — Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Older 
PalaBozoic  Age — Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Pre-Cambrian  Age — Uniformity 
of  characters  in  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  all  ages — Supposed  parallelism 
of  Mountain-chains  formed  during  different  periods — Mountain-chains 
of  Tertiary,  Mesozoic,  PalaBozoic,  and  Archasan  Ages — ^Ages  of  Ore- 
deposits — Supposed  relative  ages  of  different  metals — Origin  and  age 
of  Gold-deposits. 

Tests  of  the  aire  of  Metamorplilo  Rooks. — We  have  seen 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  that,  by  means  of  stratigraphi- 
cal  and  palseontological  evidence,  a  chronological  sequence  can 
be  traced  among  the  various  deposits  of  aqtieous  origin  forming 
the  earth's  crust.  In  the  case  of  the  rocks  of  volca/nic  origin, 
the  relations  which  they  exhibit  to  stratified  masses,  and  the 
fossils  which  they  occasionally  contain,  enable  us — though  often 
with  some  doubt  and  hesitation — to  refer  the  various  lavas  and 
tuffs  to  portions  of  the  same  sequence.  But,  when  we  pass  from 
the  epigene  to  the  hypogene  rocks,  the  task  of  making  out  a 
chronological  succession  among  the  intrusive  or  plutordc  m&BBes 
has  been  shown  to  be  beset  with  far  more  serious  difficulties, 
and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  consequently  liable  to  much 
greater  uncertainty. 

It  is  in  the  case  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  however,  that 
the  geologist  experiences  the  greatest  amount  of  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining their  relative  ages.  Not  only  do  we  find,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  plutonio  rocks,  that  the  younger  hjrpogene  rocks  are  but 
rarely  exposed  by  denudation  at  the  surface,  but  the  fact  that  ex- 
treme regional  metamorphism  is  in  almost  all  cases  connected 
with  great  terrestrial  movements,  prepares  us  for  encountering 
repeated  foldings,  complicated  inversions,  and  violent  displace- 
ments of  rock-masses;  and  under  these  circumstances — all 
traces  of  fossils  having  necessarily  been  destroyed  in  the  re- 
crystallised  materials — geologists  often  find  it  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  quite  impossible,  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  concerning 
their  original  sequence. 

pp 
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Bistarbed  condition  of  Metamorpblo  Rocks. — Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  metamorphism  adopted  in  this  work,  the 
metamorphic  and  foliated  rocks  have  been  deposited  during 
one  geological  period,  and  have  become  crystalline  at  another 
and  later  period.  We  can  rarely  hope  to  define  with  exactness 
the  date  of  each  of  these  periods,  the  fossils  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  process  of  crystallisation,  while  mineral  characters  are 
identical  in  rocks  of  very  different  ages. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  detail, 
moreover,  we  find  abundant  evidence  that,  before  or  during 
metamorphism,  rocks  of  the  most  varied  geological  age  may 
have  become  infolded  with  or  faulted  against  one  another ;  and 
further,  that  the  work  of  metamorphism,  resulting  inrecrystalli- 
sation  and  foliation,  has  not  been  accomplished  in  a  single 
period,  but  has  probably  been  repeated  again  and  again  at 
different  geological  epochs.  Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that,  with  respect  to  many  of  these  greatly  disturbed  and 
much  altered  rock-masses,  the  task  of  unravelling  their  compli- 
cated history  has  proved  an  insuperable  one,  and  geologists  have 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  anything  like  agreement  concerning  all 
the  difficult  problems  presented  to  them  by  the  metamorphic  rocks. 

RelatlTe  agres  of  Rooks  formed  by  Contaot-metamor- 
pblsm. — The  simplest  cases  are  undoubtedly  those  presented 
to  us  in  the  study  of  contact-metamorphism.  Within  a  distance 
of  two  miles  or  less,  we  may  often  find  a  rock  crowded  with 
fossils  undergoing  progressive  changes,  as  we  approach  the 
igneous  intrusion,  until  at  last — as  new  crystals  of  minerals  multi- 
ply in  the  mass,  and  all  traces  of  organisms  are  finally  oblite- 
rated— the  rock  may  become  highly  crystalline,  and  even  perfectly 
foliated.  In  many  cases  the  passage  from  the  fossiliferous  to 
the  crystalline  rock  can  be  followed  in  such  obvious  gradations, 
that  no  doubt  about  the  geological  age  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  slate,  schist,  or  gneissose  rock  has  been  formed  can 
possibly  exist.  If  we  are  able  also  to  determine  the  period  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  igneous  mass  around  which  this  contact- 
metamorphism  is  developed,  we  have  then  before  us  all  the  data 
necessary  for  settling  the  main  facts  concerning  the  chronology 
of  a  metamorphic  rock. 

That  this  metamorphic  process  is  going  on  at  the  present 
day,  arotmd  great  igneous  intrusions,  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
in  the  fragments  thrown  from  the  vents  of  Vesuvius  and  other 
volcanoes.  These  'ejected  blocks'  have  evidently  been  torn 
from  the  rocks  through  which  the  igneous  materials  are  forcing 
their  way  to  the  surface ;  they  sometimes  contain  fossils  which 
can  be  distinctly  recognised,  but  at  other  times  exhibit  the  signs 
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of  more  and  more  complete  recrystaUisation,  not  unfreqnently 
accompanied  with  the  development  of  a  distinctly  foliated 
structure. 

Stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  belonging  to  every  geo- 
logical period,  from  the  Tertiary  downwards,  are  found  altered 
in  this  way  by  igneous  intrusions  of  every  date,  so  that  in  the 
case  of  the  rocks  produced  by  contact-metamorphism  the 
continuity  and  uniformity  of  metamorphio  processes,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  geological  history  down  to  the  present 
day  do  not  admit  of  doubt. 

iLnalogry  between  Rooks  formed  by  Contact-  and 
RerlonaL-metamorplilsni  respectiToly. — Eecent  petrogra- 
phical  researches  have. undoubtedly  tended  towards  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a  much  closer  analogy  between  the  rocks 
produced  by  contact-metamorphism  and  those  which  are  the 
result  of  regional  metamorphism  than  was  at  one  time  supposed. 
In  the  zones  surrounding  great  granitic  bosses  like  those  of 
Galloway,  so  well  described  by  Miss  I.  Gardiner,  we  find 
mica-schists  rich  in  garnets  and  other  accessory  minerals,  which 
have  undoubtedly  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  Ordovician 
greywack^s  and  flagstones ;  yet  these  nevertheless  are  not 
distinguishable  by  any  important  characters  from  the  mica- 
schists,  intercalated  with  gneisses,  and  similar  rocks  forming 
portions  of  districts  which  have  been  subjected  to  regional 
metamorphism.  On  the  other  hand,  minerals  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  the  rocks  formed  by 
contact  metamorphism,  such  as  andalusite,  silHmanite,  kyanite,^ 
staurolite,  &c.,  have  now  been  found  to  be  much  more  widely 
distributed  and  to  form  important  constituents  not  only  of  the 
schists  but  also  of  the  granitic  gneisses  of  districts  where  the 
rocks  have  resulted  from  regional  metamorphism. 

Relative  ayes  of  Rooks  produced  by  Reirlonal  meta- 
morpblsm. — In  the  face  of  the  almost  total  absence  of  palaeonto- 
logical  evidence,  and  the  obliteration  of  all  structural  characters 
by  recrystallisation  and  foliation,  the  task  of  defining  the  age 
of  the  great  masses  of  hypogene  and  highly  altered  rocks  is  one 
surrounded  by  great  and  indeed  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Eocks  affected  by  slaty  cleavage  are  certainly  known  belonging 
to  every  geological  epoch ;  the  slates  of  Glaris  contain  fish  of 
Eocene  age ;  and  other  cleaved  rocks  might  be  adduced  that  can 
be  referred  to  almost  every  division  of  the  Mesozoic  and 
Palaeozoic  epochs.  In  many  cases,  too,  these  *  clay-slates  *  are 
found  passing  insensibly  into  true  *phyllites,'  in  which  a 
considerable  amount  of  chemical  change  has  taken  place  in 
addition  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  pressure. 

pp2 
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In  Norway,  as  Professor  Beusch  has  so  well  shown,  there 
are  undoubted  phyllites,  approaching  to  true  schists  in  structure, 
which  contain  trilobites,  brachiopoda,  and  corals  of  Silurian 
age.  Scarcely  less  altered  rocks  with  Devonian  fossils  occur  in 
Devonshire.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  rocks 
which  can  only  have  undergone  the  extremes  of  metamorphic 
change  by  being  buried  to  most  profound  depths  in  the  earth's 
crust  should  be  frequently  exhibited  at  the  earth's  surface  by 
denudation,  unless  they  were  of  great  geological  antiquity* 
When  so  exposed,  it  is  often  not  possible  to  assert  with  confidence 
that  they  are  really  integral  parts  of  the  great  masses  among 
which  they  now  lie,  and  have  not  been  caught  up  and  rolled 
out  among  rocks  of  feir  greater  antiquity. 

Some  geologists  of  authority,  indeed,  have  been  led  to  affirm 
that  the  great  and  wide-spread  masses  of  gneiss  and  schist 
covering  vast  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  have  so  little  in 
common  with  the  smaller  masses  that  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  formed  by  contact  metamorphism  or  by  the  meta- 
morphism  of  sedimentary  and  igneous  materials,  that  we  must, 
in  all  cases,  infer  for  these  very  highly  crystalline  masses  a 
pre- Palaeozoic  age,  and  probably  an  origin  different  from  that  of 
any  rocks  formed  since  the  commencement  of  the  geological 
record. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  just  as  it  has  been  found 
impossible  by  petrologists  to  point  out  any  fandamental  distinc- 
tions between  the  rocks  formed  by  contact-metamorphism  and 
those  resulting  from  more  wide-spread  action  at  greater  depths 
upon  ancient  sediments,  lavas  and  tuffs,  so  the  difference  between 
the  characters  of  the  granitic  gneisses  and  true  schists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  phyllites  and.similar  rocks  on  the  other,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  often  shadowy  and  indefinite.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  more  deeply  seated  action,  a  higher 
temperature,  or  the  more  intense  or  more  prolonged  operation  of 
dynamic  agencies,  may  lead  to  changes  the  result  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  most  perfectly  recrystallised  metamorphic  rocks ;  for 
these  changes  differ  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  those 
the  effects  of  which  we  can  so  clearly  follow. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  among 
the  widely  spread  and  highly  crystalline  rocks  that  underlie  all 
the  rocks,  the  sedimentary  or  volcanic  origin  of  which  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated,  there  may  not  be  found  some  of  which  the 
origin  is  different  from  that  of  the  undoubted  metamorphic  rocks 
— some  relics  of  a  primaeval  condition  of  the  earth,  when  rock- 
masses  may  have  been  formed  under  conditions  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  now  prevail  in  the  earth's  crust.    As, 
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however,  the  metamorphio  theory — admitting  such  extension  of 
it  as  is  reasonable  with  increasing  temperature  and  pressure — 
seems  folly  adequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these 
highly  crystalline  rocks,  the  owim  of  proof  that  other  conditions 
prevailed  during  their  formation  rests  with  those  who  make  the 
assertion. 

Bzamples  of  Rooks  formed  by  Regional  metamorplilsm 
wblob  are  of  different  Oeologieal  ayes. — Owing  to  the  great 
foldings  and  faulting  to  which  most  metamorphic  rocks  have  been 
sabjected,  great  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  concerning  the 
relative  ages  of  many  metamorphic  masses.  The  following  state- 
ments concerning  certain  cases,  therefore,  must  be  taken  as  indicating 
probabilities  rather  than  actually  demonstrated  conclusions. 

Metamorpblo  Rooks  of  the  Alps  possibly  of  Tertiary 
are. — The  existence  of  rocks  in  mountain  masses  of  PalsBozoic, 
Secondary,  and  even  of  Eocene  age,  metamorphosed  into  crystalline 
schists,  has  been  asserted  over  and  over  again  in  the  Alps.  The  late 
Professor  Favre,  of  Geneva,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  correct  know- 
ledge regarding  the  Alps,  traced  the  origin  of  Mont  Blanc  from  a 
time  when  palasozoic  rocks  of  Carboniferous  age,  with  their  beds  of 
coal  and  plant-remains,  were  deposited  upon  a  partially  submerged 
region  of  gneiss  and  crystalline  schists.  Many  of  the  strata  contain 
the  denuded  remains  of  these  schists.  Some  disturbance  occurred, 
and  the  secondary  rocks  were  laid  down  during  subsidence,  and 
finally  the  Nnmmulitic  series  of  overlying  sandstones.  Then  came 
the  great  movement  of  mountain-making,  and  the  strata  and  schists 
were  curved,  folded,  faulted,  inverted,  and  thus  schists  were  forced 
above  the  reversed  f  ossilif  erous  series.  The  products  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  mountain-mass  collected  in  the  form  of  strata  of  gravels 
and  clays  on  its  flanks,  and  at  last  the  final  tangential  movements 
came,  which  added  to  the  complication  by  inverting  the  last-made 
strata  on  the  flanks  of  the  Alps,  so  that  they  appear  to  dip  under- 
neath the  Nummulitic  group. 

A  very  remarkable  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  Alps,  by  Murchison, 
in  1848,  refers  to  the  Pass  of  Martinsloch,  in  Glarus,  8,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  In  this  locality,  Nummulitic  beds  dipping  S.S.E.,  at 
a  high  angle,  are  regularly  overlaid  by  the  succeeding  Fiysch  sand- 
stone, resting  unconformably,  and  in  a  nearly  horizontal  attitade, 
upon  the  edges  of  which  are  150  feet  of  hard  Jurassic  limestone, 
overlain  in  its  turn  by  talcose  and  micaceotts  schists,  which  were 
regarded  by  Escher  as  similsbr  to  those  which  underlie  these  lime- 
stones in  the  valley  below.  The  mass  of  Fiysch  appears  nearly  to 
dip  beneath  these  limestones,  which  in  their  turn  are  overlain  by 
Neocomian  and  Cretaceous  strata.  The  superposition  of  the  schists 
may  not  have  been  original^  but  may  have  been  brought  about  by  frac- 
ture and  displacement  along  an  anticUnal.  Similar  great  Inversions 
are  seen  in  the  Valley  of  Chamounix,  where  secondary  limestones  dip 
at  a  high  angle  towards  Mont  Blanc,  and  plunge  beneath  its  crystal- 
line schists. 

In  one  of  the  sections  described  by  Studer  in  the  highest  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  namely,  in  the  Boththal,  a  valley  bordering  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  there  occurs  a 
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mass  of  gneiss  1,000  feet  thick  and  15,000  feet  long,  which  is  seen 
not  only  resting  upon,  but  also  again  covered  by  strata  containing 
oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  appearances  may  partly  be  explained 
by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to  have  been 
forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which  they  are  found  to  be  in 
many  sections  unconformable  (see  fig.  727,  p«  565).  The  superposition 
also  of  the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may  be  due  to  a  reversal  of  the  original 
position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the  contortions  have  been  on 
so  stupendous  a  scale. 

Most  living  Swiss  geologists,  like  Heim,  Baltzar,  and  Benevier, 
believe  that  some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Alpine  chain 
represent  Newer  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoio,  and  even  Eocene  rocks,  which 
have  undergone  great  metamorphism.  This  conclusion  is,  however, 
disputed  by  Professor  Bonney  and  some  other  geologists,  who  explain 
the  position  of  younger  rocks  among  the  schistose  masses  of  the 
Alpine  chain  by  asserting  that  they  are  due  in  all  cases  to  folding 
and  faulting  of  the  rocks. 

BKetamorplilc  Sedimentary  Rooks  of  Mesosole  Agre. — 
Neumayr  and  other  geologists  have  described  masses  of  chlorite- 
schist,  mica-schist,  and  gneiss  in  Greece,  as  alternating  with  beds  of 
more  or  less  altered  limestone  which,  in  some  cases,  contain  obscure 
but  undoubted  traces  of  fossils.  The  rocks  from  which  these  meta-. 
morphic  fossils  were  formed  are  supposed  to  be  the  Hippurite  lime^ 
stones  and  other  Cretaceous  strata,  and  the  metamorphism  must 
have  occurred  in  post-Cretaceous,  if  not  Tertiary  times. 

In  the  coast  ranges  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  California,  Dr.  Becker 
and  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  have  de- 
scribed granulitic  rocks,  glaucophane  schists,  phthanites  (silicified 
limestones)  and  serpentinous  rocks  as  being  formed  from  stratified 
masses  of  undoubted  Neocomian  age.  Other  strata  of  Jurassic  age 
in  California  are,  according  to  Whitney,  found  altered  into  clay -slate, 
talcose  slate,  and  serpentinous  rocks. 

Northern  Apenmnes,  Carrara. — The  celebrated  marble  of 
Carrara,  used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of  primitive 
limestone.  The  absence  of  fossils,  its  mineral  texture  and  composi- 
tion, and  its  passage  downwards  into  talc-schist  and  garnetiferous 
mica-schist,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  rock  of  great  age,  especially 
as  underlying  gneisses,  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  are  believed  to 
graduate  into  the  schists.  The  variety  of  opinions  regarding  the 
age  of  this  limestone  which  have  been  published  by  competent 
authorities  should  warn  the  student  against  geological  dogmatism 
in  this  difficult  question  of  the  age  of  metamorphic  rocks.  Most 
geologists  believe  that  the  marble  is  an  altered  Triassic  or  Jurassio 
limestone,  and  that  the  underlying  schists  are  altered  plutonic  rocks 
of  secondary  age. 

Bxamples  of  Metamorpliic  Rocks  of  Wewer  Falaeoxoio 
agre. — Besides  the  cases  of  altered  Carboniferous  rocks  converted 
into  schists  which  have  been  asserted  by  many  geologists  to  occur  in 
the  Alps,  we  have  in  the  district  of  the  Taunus  in  Central  Germany, 
as  pointed  out  by  Lossen,  Lower  Devonian  strata  altered  into  various 
clay  slates  and  spotted  slates,  with  quartzites,  phyllites,  mica-schist, 
and  even  sericite-gneiss.  Although  some  authors  assert  these  altered 
strata  to  be  of  Older  Palteozoic  age,  yet  no  good  grounds  have  been 
adduced  for  assigning  them  to  an  earUer  geologioal  period  than  that 
to  which  they  were  referred  by  Lossen. 
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In  the  Ardennes,  Dnmont  and  Benard  have  shown  that  a  series 
of  quartzites  and  phyllites  graduating  into  highly  crystalline  rocks 
containing  hornblende,  mica,  garnet,  sphene,  graphite,  and  many 
other  minerals,  are  really  the  altered  representatives  of  Devonian 
strata.  In  the  metamorphosed  rocks  Sandberger  has  been  able  to 
detect  two  undoubted  forms  of  Devonian  Brachiopoda. 

Metamorpblo  Rooks  of  Oldor  Falaeosolo  age. — The  most 
interesting  examples  to  the  British  geologist  of  rocks  of  this  age 
are  those  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  We  have  already 
seen  that,  pushed  over  the  Lewisian  gneisses  and  the  Torridonian 
sandstones,  and  the  Oambrian  limestones,  quartzites,  and  shales 
by  great  reversed  faults  (thrusts),  we  find  the  great  masses  of 
gneiss  (Oaledonian  of  Oallaway,  and  Dalradian  of  Geikie),  which 
cover  so  large  a  portion  of  Scotland,  north  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Forth  and  Olyde  (see  fig.  631,  p.  436).  These  gneisses  and  schists  have 
a  very  different  aspect  from  the  Lewisian  or  fundamental  gneiss,  and, 
as  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Nicol,  graduate  when  traced  southwards 
towards  the  central  valley  of  Scotland  into  slaty  rocks,  in  which, 
however,  fossils  have  not  yet  been  found.  The  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey  are  led  to  conclude  that  these  '  younger  schists 
and  gneisses '  of  the  Highlands  are  really  the  altered  representatives 
of  Torridonian,  Oambrian,  and  Ordovician  strata  and  of  igneous 
intrusions  in  them,  and  that  the  metamorphism  of  these  rocks  was 
effected  in  Silurian  times. 

In  Scandinavia,  Oambrian,  Ordovician,  and  even  Silurian  strata 
are  similarly  found  converted  into  quartzites,  phyllites,  and  even 
true  schists  and  gneisses,  the  clastic  origin  of  the  rocks  being  be- 
trayed, however,  by  the  presence  of  pebbles,  and  even  in  some  cases 
by  traces  of  fossils. 

In  the  Green  Mountains  of  New  England,  Dana  and  others  have 
described  schists  and  limestones,  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
metamorphism  of  the  Ordovician  strata  of  the  district. 

BKetamorplilo  Rooks  of  pre-Cambrian  agro. — Many  of  the 
schists  and  gneisses  of  the  globe  are  undoubtedly  older  than  the 
oldest-known  fossiliferous  rocks,  for  these  latter  not  only  overlie 
them,  but  contain  fragments  derived  from  them.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  these  undoubtedly  pre-Oambrian  gneisses  and 
schists  have  not  been  shown  to  exhibit  any  characters  by  which 
they  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  rocks  of  the  same  class  be- 
longing to  later  periods. 

Ordor  of  Saeoesslon  In  Motamorplilo  Books. — It  has  been 
remarked  that,  as  the  hypogene  rocks,  both  stratified  and  unstratified, 
crystallised  originally  at  a  certain  depth  beneath  the  surface,  they 
must  always — in  order  to  be  upraised  and  exposed  at  the  surface  by 
denudation — be  of  considerable  antiquity,  relatively  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks.  Whether  they  were  forming 
during  all  the  geological  periods  is  a  debated  question ;  but  before 
any  of  them  can  become  visible,  they  must  be  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  rocks  which  previously  concealed  them  must 
have  been  removed  by  denudation.  There  is  no  universal  and  in- 
variable order  of  superposition  among  metamorphic  rocks,  although 
a  particular  arrangement  may  prevail  throughout  districts  of  great 
extent. 

If  we  investigate   different  mountain-chains,  we  find  gneiss, 
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mioa-schist,  honibleiide-schist,  chlorite-schist,  crystalline  limestone, 
and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alternating  with  each 
other  in  every  possible  order.  Bnt  the  rule  is  that  the  thicker 
gneisses  and  most  foliated  schists  are  the  oldest.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
common  to  meet  with  some  variety  of  clay-slate  forming  the  upper- 
most member  of  a  metamorphic  series  than  any  other  rock ;  but  this 
fact  by  no  means  implies,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  all  clay-slates 
were  formed  at  the  close  of  an  imaginary  period,  when  the  deposition 
of  the  crystalline  strata  gave  way  to  that  of  ordinary  sedimentary 
deposits.  Such  clay-slates,  in  fact,  are  variable  in  composition,  and 
sometimes  alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so  that  they  may  be 
said  to  belong  almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphio 
groups  of  rocks.  It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to  more 
intense  hypogene  action,  they  would  have  been  transformed  according 
to  their  chemical  composition  into  hornblende-slate,  foliated  chlorite- 
slate,  scaly  talcose-slate,  mica-slate,  or  other  phyllites,  such  as  are 
usually  associated  with  schist  and  gneiss. 

Vnlformlty  of  mineral  obaraoter  In  Bypogrene  Rooks. — 
It  is  true,  as  Humboldt  has  happily  remarked,  that  when  we  pass  to 
another  hemisphere,  we  see  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
even  new  constellations  in  the  heavens ;  but  in  the  rocks  we  still 
recognise  our  old  acquaintances — the  same  granite,  the  same  gneiss, 
the  same  micaceous  schist,  quartz-rock,  and  the  rest.  There  is 
certainly  a  great  and  striking  general  resemblance  in  the  principal 
kinds  of  hypogene  rocks,  and  of  the  regionally  metamorphosed  rocks 
in  all  countries,  however  different  their  ages.  But  when  we  re- 
member how  great  has  been  the  amount  of  recrystallisation  of  the 
materials,  this  uniformity  of  character  may  cease  to  surprise  us. 
The  more  exact  study  of  the  oldest  crystalline  rocks  of  North  America, 
South  America,  the  Indian  peninsula,  Japan,  d;c.,  has  already  given 
grounds  for  believing  that  this  uniformity  is  not  so  great  as  was  at 
one  time  supposed ;  but  that  there  are  *  petrographical  provinces ' 
among  the  metamorphic,  as  well  as  among  the  igneous,  rocks. 

ILge  of  BKountaln-olialns. — It  was  maintained  by  the  French 
geologist,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  his  disciples  that  the  mountain- 
chains  of  the  globe  appeared  at  particular  periods  of  revolution  in 
the  earth's  history,  and  that  all  the  chains  belonging  to  one  period 
were  parallel  to  one  another.  Somewhat  similar  views  in  a  modified 
form  have  been  advocated  by  MM.  Bertrand,  Prinz,  and  other 
geologists. 

From  a  study  of  the  position  of  rocks  of  known  age  in  the 
different  mountain  chains,  definite  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at 
as  to  the  geological  period  to  which  they  must  be  referred.  The 
Alps,  the  Jura,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Pyrenees  all  received  their 
final  elevation  during  the  Tertiary  era,  from  the  Oligocene  period 
onward ;  and  during  the  same  time  the  coast  ranges  of  Galifomia 
and  the  Bocky  Mountains  were  elevated ;  while  the  Sierra  Nevada 
received  its  fjial  uplift,  according  to  Le  Conte,  in  late  Pliocene 
times.  In  South  America,  the  Andes  were  elevated  many  thousands 
of  feet  during  the  Gainozoic  era,  while  in  the  West  India  Islands  we 
have  clear  evidence  of  the  conversion  of  deep-sea  deposits  into  high 
grounds  since  Miocene  times.  The  close  of  the  Mesozoip  period  was 
marked  by  the  formation  of  the  Laramide  System,  the  Wasatch,  and 
the  Henry  Mountains  in  North  America,  while  earlier  in  the  period 
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the  Sierra  Nevada  and  other  chains  were  formed.  At  the  close 
of  the  Palteozoio  era,  were  formed  the  Appalachian  chain  in  the 
east  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  the  Eureka  Moan- 
tains  of  the  great  basin  in  the  west.  The  mountains  of  Central 
Europe  (Hercynian  System)  and  the  Urals  are  referred  to  the  same 
period.  During  the  Silurian  epoch  the  great  movements  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Taconic  Range  in  North  America  seem  to  have  taken  place.  To 
various  portions  of  the  Archaean  or  pre-Gambrian  must  be  referred 
many  of  the  great  denuded  crystalline  ridges  of  the  globe,  such  as 
our  own  Fundamental  gneiss,  and  the  Laurentian  masses  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

Relative  Agres  of  Mineral  Veins. — From  the  facts  already 
adduced  (see  p.  570  et  seq.)  we  must  admit  that  it  is  very  probable  that 
mineral  veins  are  referable  to  many  distinct  periods  of  the  earth's 
history,  although  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
age  of  veins ;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  for  ages,  and 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having  been  once 
filled,  has  frequently  been  reopened  or  enlarged.  Sterry  Hunt 
remarked  that  the  process  of  filling  veins  has  been  going  on  £rom  the 
earliest  ages.  We  know  of  some  which  were  formed  before  the 
Cambrian  rocks  were  deposited,  while  others  are  still  forming.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  certain  metals  have  been  produced 
exclusively  in  earlier,  others  in  more  modern  times — ^that  tin,  for 
example,  is  everywhere  of  higher  antiquity  than  copper,  copper  than 
lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient  than  gold. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin  abounds 
are  the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland  has  demonstrated  that  in  Wexford,  veins  of  copper 
and  lead  (the  latter,  as  usual,  being  argentiferous)  are  much  older 
than  the  tin  of  Cornwall.  In  each  of  the  two  countries  a  very 
similar  series  of  geological  changes  has  occurred  at  two  distinct 
epochs — in  Wexford,  before  the  Devonian  strata  were  deposited ;  in 
Cornwall,  after  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  To  begin  with  the  Irish 
mining  district :  we  have  granite  in  Wexford,  traversed  by  granite 
veins,  which  veins  also  intrude  themselves  into  the  Silurian  strata, 
the  same  Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins  having  been  denuded 
before  the  Devonian  beds  were  superimposed.  Next  we  find,  in  the 
same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight  dykes  of  porphyritic  felsite, 
have  cut  through  the  granite  and  the  veins  before  mentioned,  but 
have  not  penetrated  the  Devonian  rocks.  Subsequently  to  diese 
elvans,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  were  produced,  being  of  a  date  cer- 
tainly posterior  to  the  Silurian,  and  anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  for 
they  do  not  enter  the  latter,  and,  what  is  still  more  decisive,  streaks 
or  layers  of  derivative  copper  have  been  found  near  Wexford  in  the 
Devonian,  not  far  from  points  where  mines  of  copper  are  worked  in 
the  Silurian  strata. 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  defined, 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  they  were  either  filled  at  the  close  of  the 
Silurian  or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period.  Besides  copper, 
lead,  and  silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these  ancient  or  primary 
metalliferous  veins.  A  few  fragments  of  tin  found  in  Wioklow  in 
the  drift  are  also  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the 
same  age. 
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Next,  if  we  torn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monuments 
of  a  very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  First  the  granite  was 
formed ;  then,  about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained  granite^ 
often  tortuous,  penetrating  boiJi  the  outer  crust  of  granite  and  the 
adjoining  PalsBozoic  f  ossilif  erous  rocks,  including  the  Goal-measures  ; 
thirdly,  elvans  holding  their  course  straight  through  granite,  granitic 
veins,  and  fossiliferous  slates ;  fourthly,  veins  of  tin  also  containing 
copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems  of  fissures  of  different  ages 
already  alluded  to,  p.  571.  Here,  then,  the  tin  lodes  are  newer  than 
the  elvans.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  by  some  Cornish  miners  that 
the  elvans  are  in  some  instances  posterior  to  the  oldest  tin-bearing 
lodes ;  but  the  observations  of  De  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led 
him  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  he  has  shown  how  the  cases 
referred  to  in  corroboration  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.  We  may, 
therefore,  assert  that  the  most  ancient  Cornish  lodes  are  younger 
than  the  Coal-measures  of  that  part  of  England ;  and  it  follows  that 
they  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of 
Wexford  and  some  adjoining  counties.  How  much  later,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  declare,  although  probably  they  are  not  newer  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Permian  period,  as  no  tin  lodes  have  been  dis- 
covered in  any  red  sandstone  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south- 
west of  England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  Lias, 
and  others  near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  which  have  been  traced 
into  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In  Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver  of 
Joachimsthal  cut  through  basalt  containing  olivine,  which  overlies 
Tertiary  lignite,  in  which  are  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  This  silver 
ore,  therefore,  must  have  been  formed  in  Tertiary  times.  In  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia,  which,  like  that 
of  California,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  auriferous  alluvium,  it  occurs  in 
veins  of  quartz  in  the  schistose  and  granitic  rocks  of  that  chain, 
and  is  supposed  by  Murchison,  De  Verneuil,  and  Eeyserling  to 
be  newer  than  the  homblendic  granite  of  the  Ural — perhaps  of  Ter- 
tiary date.  They  observe,  that  no  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the 
Permian  conglomerates  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
although  large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  mixed  with 
the  pebbles  of  those  Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seems  that  the 
Uralian  quartz  veins,  containing  gold  and  platinum,  were  not  formed^ 
or  certainly  not  exposed  to  aqueous  denudation,  during  the  Permian  era. 

In  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  Bussia,  California,  and  Australia, 
the  bones  of  extinct  land-quadrupeds  have  been  met  with,  those  of 
the  mammoth  being  common  in  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
Mountains;  while  in  Australia  they  consist  of  huge  marsupials 
(p.  241).  The  gold  of  Northern  Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of 
Los  Homos  with  copper  pyrites,  in  veins  traversing  the  Cretaceo- 
Jurassic  formations,  so  called  because  its  fossils  are  said  to  have  the 
character  partly  of  the  Cretaceous  and  partly  of  the  Jurassic  fauna  of 
Europe.  The  gold  found  in  the  United  States,  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Virginia,  NorUi  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  occurs  in 
metamorphic  Silurian  strata,  as  well  as  in  auriferous  gravel  derived 
from  the  same.  In  Queensland,  according  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Daintree,  the  auriferous  lodes  are  entirely  confined  to  those  districts 
which  are  traversed  by  a  series  of  pyritous  diorites. 

But  Daintree  discovered  water-worn  gold  in  a  gravel  containing 
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Olossppteris,  a  fern  of  late  Carboniferous  age,  in  Queensland,  and 
Wilkinson  found  evidence  that  some  gold  occurred  in  quartz  of  pre- 
Garboniferous  age  in  Victoria.  It  may  be  said  that  the  gold  of 
Australia  is  found  in  diorite  dykes,  cutting  Upper  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian rocks.  Auriferous  pyrites  impregnates  the  dykes,  especially  near 
their  points  of  contact  with  the  other  rocks,  and  quartz-veins  with  gold 
intrude  into  the  diorite.  When  the  surface  of  the  dyke  has  been  exposed 
to  terrestrial  or  subaerial  denudation,  the  gold  has  been  preserved  in 
the  gravels  and  clays ;  but  when  marine  denudation  has  occurred, 
there  is  no  gold  to  be  found,  or  only  in  very  small  quantities. 
Basalts  have  overflowed  the  areas  of  denudation  during  the  later 
Tertiary  times,  and  have  preserved  the  gravels.  Although  gold- 
bearing  quartz-veins  are  found  in  New  Zealand,  of  Gainozoic  age, 
yet  in  Australia  no  gold-bearing  dykes  exist  of  Secondary  or  of 
Tertiary  age.    Their  age  is  PalsBOzoic. 

Gold  has  now  been  detected  in  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  in 
slate,  quartzite,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine,  both 
in  veins  and  in  the  rocks  themselves  at  short  distances  from  the 
veins.  In  Australia  it  has  been  worked  successfully  not  only  in 
alluvium,  but  in  veinstones  in  the  native  rock,  generally  consisting 
of  Silurian  shales  and  slates.  In  South  Africa  enormous  deposits 
of  gold  have  been  found,  not  only  in  quartz-reefs,  but  in  great  beds 
of  quartzose  conglomerate  (locally  termed  *  banket '),  which  are  now 
very  extensively  mined.  South  Africa  has  now  become  one  of  the 
greatest  gold-producing  countries  in  the  world. 

Origin  of  grold  in  California  and  Soutb  America. — In  1864 
Professor  Whitney  showed  that  the  detrital  gold  deposits  worked  in 
Galifomia  were  of  fluviatile  origin  and  of  two  distinct  ages.  The 
more  ancient  or  Pliocene  gravel  deposit  had  been  protected  by  a 
cover  of  hard  lava  poured  out  over  it  from  the  volcanoes  of  the  higher 
part  of  the  Sierra;  whilst  the  later,  or  Pleistocene  auriferous 
gravels,  formed  since  the  period  of  greatest  volcanic  activity  above 
alluded  to,  contained  remains  of  the  mastodon  and  elephant,  and 
belong  to  the  epoch  of  man.  He  also  announced  that  some  of  the 
gold  veins  themselves  were  probably  of  Gretaceous  age,  as  had  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  in  South  America  by  David  Forbes.  The 
last-mentioned  mineralogist  had  already  in  1861  advanced  the 
opinion  that  the  gold  veins  in  South  America  and  many  other 
countries  were  of  two  distinct  ages,  and  connected  with  the  outbursts 
of  granitic  and  also  of  dioritic  rocks,  the  former  or  older  being  not 
later  than  the  Garboniferous,  and  the  latter  as  recent  as  the  Greta- 
ceous period. 

John  Arthur  Phillips  stated  his  belief  in  1868  that  the  formation 
of  recent  metalliferous  veins  is  now  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Goast.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  fissures  at  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  State  of  that  name, 
from  which  boiling  water  and  steam  escape,  forming  siliceous  in- 
crustations on  the  sides  of  the  fissures.  In  one  case,  where  the 
fissure  is  partially  filled  up  with  silica  enclosing  iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  gold  and  cinnabar  were  found  in  the  veinstone. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  De  Beaumont  that  lead  and  some  other 
metaJs  are  found  in  dykes  of  basalt  as  well  as  in  mineral  veins 
connected  with  volcanic  rocks,  whereas  tin  is  met  with  in  granite  and 
in  veins  associated  with  plutonic  rocks.    David  Forbes  also  found  in 
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South  America  and  elsewhere,  that  not  only  are  metallio  loded 
intimately  associated  with  the  appearance  of  eruptive  rocks  in  their 
vicinity,  but  also  that  their  metallic  contents  are  strongly  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  rock  so  intruded. 

Although  heated  waters  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  metalliferous  veins,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  water 
of  ordinary  temperature,  assisted  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter, 
will  decompose  and  render  soluble  many  minerals  which  may  be 
re-precipitated  by  subsequent  oxidation. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneously  at  varying 
levels  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  communicating  some  of  them  with 
volcanic,  others  with  heated  plutonic  masses,  be  filled  with  different 
metallic  ores,  it  will  follow  that  those  formed  furthest  from  the  surface 
will  usually  require  the  longest  time  before  they  can  be  exposed 
to  our  study.  In  order  to  bring  them  into  positions  within  reach  of 
the  miner,  upheaval  and  denudation  must  take  place,  and  this  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  fissures  have  lain  deeper  when  first  formed 
and  filled.  A  considerable  series  of  geological  changes  must  intervene 
before  any  part  of  the  fissures,  which  have  been  for  ages  in  the 
proximity  of  the  plutonic  rocks  so  as  to  receive  the  gases  discharged 
from  them  while  cooling,  can  emerge  into  the  atmosphere.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member what  was  said  in  the  chapters  on  the  chronology  of  the 
volcanic  and  hypogene  formations. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  metamorphic  rocks  described  in  the  last  four  chapters, 
the  following  table  of  analyses  is  given. 
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PART  VI 
CONCLUSION 


OHAPTEB  XLIII 

GROUNDS   FOB  ACCEPTING  UNIFOBMITABIANISM  AS  THE 
BASIS  OF  GEOLOGICAL  REASONING 

* 

Vastness  of  Geological  Time — ^Proved  by  Physical  and  PalsBontological  evi- 
dence— ^Attempt  to  determine  Time  Batios  for  the  several  geological 
periods — ^Attempts  to  measure  geological  periods  in  years — The  doctrines 
of  Catastrophism, '  Evolution,  and  Uniformitarianism — ^Evidences  in 
favour  of  Uniformitarianism  during  the  periods  covered  by  the  geo- 
logical history — The  Science  of  Geology  limited  to  the  study  of  the 
crust  of  the  Globe — ^Bearing  of  speculations  concerning  the  earth's 
interior  on  the  Science  of  Geology — The  Geological  Record  may  only 
cover  a  small  portion  of  the  history  of  the^Globe  during  past  times. 

Buratton   of    Oeoloffloal  Time.     Pbysleal    Evidence. — Id 

studying  the  sedimentary  and  the  volcanic  rocks  alike,  we  find 
abundant  evidence  that  the  periods  of  time  required  for  their 
accumulation  must  have  been  exceedingly  vast.  Whether  we 
consider  the  maxvmvmi  or  the  a/oerage  thicknesses  of  the  strata 
deposited  during  the  successive  geological  epochs,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  masses  of  sediments,  lavas  and  tuffs — 
often  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  many  miles — must  have 
required  for  their  formation  periods  of  time  that  can  only  be 
measured  in  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  years. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  to  shorten  the  period 
required  for  the  sequence  of  geological  events,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  suppose  an  increase  in  the  energy  of  the  agents  of 
terrestrisil  change.  But  all  the  facts  of  the  geological  history, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  the  foregoing  pages,  are 
entirely  opposed  to  this  idea  of  the  '  hurrying  up '  of  geological 
events  and  the  consequent  shortening  of  the  geological  record. 
Everywhere  we  find  evidence  that  the  strata  forming  the 
earth's  crust  were  formed,  not  by  violent  debacles,  but  by  slow 
and  continuous  operations,  the  vast  effects  of  which  could  only 
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have  been  realised  after  periods  of  almost  iaoalcnlable  duration. 
The  chalk  strata  consist  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  of 
rock,  built  up  entirely  of  minute  and  even  microscopic  organ- 
isms ;  and  we  know  from  the  researches  carried  on  during  the 
Challenger  expedition  that  the  accumulation  of  such  deep-sea 
oozes  goes  on  with  excessive  slowness.  Similar  deposits  of 
organic  origin,  as  well  as  beds  containing  fossils,  which  exhibit 
many  indications  of  long  and  quiet  growth  or  of  their  having 
been  eroded  or  encrusted  by  other  organisms  before  being  buried 
in  sediment,  abound  among  the  representatives  of  all  the  geo- 
logical systems,  and  testify  to  their  slow  formation.  The  old 
sands  and  muds,  by  their  fine  lamination,  by  the  presence  of 
surfaces  covered  with  ripple-markings,  sun-cracks,  rain-  and 
hail-prints,  and  the  tracks  and  burrows  of  worms  and  other 
marine  organisms,  afford  striking  evidence  of  the  deposition 
of  their  materials  having  taken  place  under  conditions  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  day.  There  are,  of  course, 
among  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  past,  many  masses  of  conglome- 
rate and  of  materials  indicating  the  action  of  rapid  torrents,  but 
there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  inferring  that  such  coarse 
materials  are  more  abundant  among  the  older  formations  of  the 
earth's  crust  than  among  those  which  are  being  laid  down  at 
the  present  day ;  or  that  floods  and  tides  acted  upon  a  grander 
scale,  or  were  more  violent  and  oft-repeated  in  their  operation, 
than  in  the  existing  oceans. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ma- 
terials thrown  down  in  one  place  are  redistributed  and  deposited 
in  another ;  and  this  deposition  and  redeposition  of  material  has 
in  many  cases  gone  on  again  and  again,  before  the  detritus  has 
finally  come  to  rest  as  part  of  a  geological  formation.  In  many 
cases — and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  littoral  and  estuarine 
accumulations  of  great  thickness — the  pUing  up  of  the  strata 
has  been  entirely  dependent  on  the  synchronous  subsidence  of 
the  sea-bed,  and  this  operation  is  one  which,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  we  have  reason  to  believe  has  taken  place 
with  extreme  slowness. 

Palseontolosrloal  evidence  of  the  duratton  of  Oeolosrloal 
Time. — There  are  two  considerations  that  tend  to  reinforce  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  slowness  with  which  geological  operations 
have  taken  place  in  the  past.  During  the  accumulation  of  many 
of  the  formations,  it  can  be  shown  that  great  and  remarkable 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land  have  taken  place* 
Thus  the  thin  and  comparatively  insignificant  formation  known 
as  *  the  Upper  Greensand  * — as  was  pointed  out  by  the  late 
Mr.  Godwin-Austen — was  accumulated  on  a  shore  that  was 
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slowly  subsiding,  the  formation  gradually  encroaching  over 
very  considerable  areas.  In  the  case  of  more  important 
formations,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  sea  has  been  shut  out  from 
certain  areas,  or  has  found  access  to  new  ones,  and  that  the  whole 
physical  geography  of  the  district  has  been  changed,  perhaps 
more  than  once,  during  the  deposition  of  the  system  of  strata ; 
while  we  have  no  grounds  for  believing  that  such  changes  in 
physical  geography — accompanied  by  modifications  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  feunas  and  floras — took  place  with  greater  rapidity 
in  past  times  than  they  do  at  the  present  day. 

During  the  deposition  of  each  of  the  great  geological 
systems,  the  forms  of  life  underwent  slow  but  often  constant 
and  repeated  modifications — old  forms  disappearing  and  new 
ones  taking  their  place — and  all  the  studies  of  botanists  and 
zoologists  point  to  the  conclusion  that  such  changes  in  organic 
life  occur  with  extreme  slowness.  It  has  been  argued,  in- 
deed, that  if  the  conditions  under  which  organic  forms  lived  in 
the  past  varied  more  rapidly  than  at  the  present  day,  then 
casual  variation  and  permanent  modification  may  have  been 
accomplished  in  shorter  periods  of  time  than  at  the  present  day, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  geological  record  famishes  no  evidence 
whatever  of  changes  in  physical  conditions  having  taken  place 
in  the  past  more  rapidly  than  in  recent  times. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  sedimentary  deposits  to  those 
of  volcanic  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  any  accumula- 
tions of  igneous  materials  associated  with  the  older  formations 
indicate  more  violent,  more  rapid,  or  more  prolonged  volcanic 
outbursts,  or  more  abundant  ejections  of  lavas  and  tuffs,  than 
those  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  Iceland,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Etna,  or  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  at  the  present  day. 
AH  these  considerations  must  be  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
the  facts  dwelt  upon  in  Chapters  XI.  and  XXIX.,  leading  as 
they  do  to  the  conclusion  that  our  geological  record  is  only  a 
series  of  fragments ;  the  intervals  separating  successive  periods 
being  often  of  greater  duration  than  the  periods  themselves — 
and  we  cannot  fail  to  regard  as  inevitable  the  conclusion  that 
the  geological  history,  as  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages,  must 
cover  enormous  periods  of  time. 

Relattve  duration  of  tbe  several  Oeologrioal  periods. — 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  late  Professor  Dana  endeavoured 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  concerning  the  ratios  to  one  another  of 
the  periods  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  several  systems 
of  strata.  His  estimates  are  based  on  the  maacvmum  thick- 
nesses of  the  strata  belonging  to  different  epochs  in  the 
l^orth  American  continent,  and  in  consideration  of  the  extreme 
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slowness  with  which  most  organic  deposits  are  laid  down, 
the  period  allowed  for  the  formation  of  a  given  thickness  of 
limestone  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  for  corresponding 
arenaceous  or  argillaceons  beds.  Dana's  results  have  been 
employed  in  constructing  the  diagram  on  page  445;  they  are 
admittedly  only  a  very  rude  approximation  to  the  truth,  but 
all  geologists  and  palsBontologists  will  probably  agree  that  the 
periods  represented  by  our  several  geological  systems  were  not 
of  anything  like  equal  duration,  and  that  the  older  systems 
represent  vastly  longer  periods  of  time  than  the  younger  ones. 
Not  only  are  the  maximiuu  and  the  average  thicknesses  of 
strata  deposited  during  the  Palaeozoic  periods  far  greater  than 
those  of  the  sediments  formed  in  Mesozoic  or  Cainozoic  periods, 
but  the  great  changes  which  took  place  among  creatures  of 
lowly  organisation  also  appear  to  indicate  the  lapse  of  enormous 
periods  of  time — the  physical  and  the  palseontological  evidence 
being  thus  in  complete  accord. 

Absolute  dnratloii  of  Geolorlcal  periods. — The  question 
of  a  possible  determination  of  the  length  of  geological  periods 
in  years  has  proved  a  fascinating  problem  to  many  inquirers. 
The  most  promising  investigation  having  for  its  object  the 
determination  of  a  '  base-line '  by  which  geological  time  may 
be  measured  in  years  is  that  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
rate  of  recession  of  the  falls  of  Niagara  since  glacial  times. 

In  1829,  B.  Bakewell  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  falls 
were  receding  at  the  rate  of  3  feet  per  annum,  and  that  about 
10,000  years  must  have  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  glacial 
period.  (Lyell,  visiting  the  feJls  in  1841,  and  carefully  recon- 
sidering all  the  data,  concluded  that  the  time  since  the  glacial 
epoch  was  probably  31,000  years.)  G.  K.  Gilbert,  W.  Upham 
and  other  geologists  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  while 
pointing  out  many  sources  of  error  in  all  such  calculations, 
incline  to  the  adoption  of  periods  ranging  from  6,000  to  10,000 
years  ;  while  J.  W.  Spencer  arrives  at  a  result  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Lyell,  namely,  32,000  years.  It  must,  we  think,  be 
admitted  that  the  sources  of  error  in  these  calculations  are  so 
numerous,  as  to  deprive  the  results  of  any  value  as  an  absolute 
measure  of  geological  time  ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  calcula- 
tions based  on  the  growth  of  peat,  stalagmite  and  other 
accumulations,  or  on  the  time  required  for  denudation  and 
sedimentation  during  past  geological  periods.  Indeed  the 
results  actually  arrived  at  by  different  observers,  for  the  period 
of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Cambrian  to  the  present  day,  have  varied  from  70,000,000 
years  (Walcott)  to  6,000,000,000  years  (McGee). 
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Attempts  to  correlate  Oeoloffleal  Periods  with  Astro - 
nomioal  Cycles. — ^We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages  that 
many  striking  changes  in  climate  haye  taken  place,  during  past 
geological  times,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Now  it  is 
evident  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  refer  any  of  these  changes  of 
climate  to  astronomical  causes,  we  might  be  able  to  identify  the 
particular  planetary  positions  which  corresponded  to  a  certain 
set  of  climatal  conditions.  This  being  done,  the  astronomer, 
by  calcnlating  the  date  at  which  the  required  planetary  arrange- 
ments existed,  would  not  only  fix  the  period  at  which  the 
particul&r  geological  event  took  place,  but  would  supply  us 
with  a  base-line  for  the  measurement  of  past  geological  times. 
The  first  attempt  to  apply  astronomical  calculations  to  the 
measurement  of  geological  time  was  that  made  by  the  late  Dr. 
James  Croll.  He  fixed  upon  that  remarkable  episode  in  geo- 
logical history  known  as  the  'Glacial  Period*  as  the  most 
promising  for  his  purpose,  and  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
may  have  resulted  firom  the  conjunction  of  certain  well-known 
changes  which  take  place  periodically  in  the  form  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  and  in  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis.  But  the  correct- 
ness of  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Croll  concerning  the  effects  of  these 
changes  has  been  questioned  by  many  mathematicians  and 
physicists ;  while  Sir  Bobert  Ball  has  suggested  an  alternative 
theory,  which  has,  in  turn,  been  adversely  criticised  by  Mr. 
Culverwell  and  Professor  George  Darwin.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  very  serious — indeed,  it  may  be  said  a  fatal — objection  to  all 
astronomical  theories  of  climate.  If  true,  we  should  have  to 
admit  the  repeated  occurrence  of  glacial  epochs  at  regular 
intervals,  and,  although  traces  of  glacial  conditions  have  been 
found  at  a  number  of  different  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  all 
physical  and  palseontological  evidence  is  directly  opposed  to 
any  such  regularly  alternating  recurrence  of  periods  of  heat 
and  cold  during  the  epochs  covered  by  the  geological  record. 

Attempts  to  determine,  flrom  Pbysleal  data,  the  Period 
durlnff  wblcb  Ufe  has  existed  upon  the  Eartb. — From  ex- 
periments made  on  the  conductive  power  and  other  thermal 
constants  of  materials  constituting  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Lord 
Kelvin,  Professor  Tait,  and  other  authors  have  endeavoured  to 
calculate  the  time  which  must  have  elapsed  since  the  earth  had 
so  fax  cooled  down  as  to  permit  of  the  existence  of  living  beings 
upon  its  surface.  Both  the  data  and  reasonings  which  have 
been  relied  upon  in  these  calculations  have  been  taken  serious 
exception  to  by  other  mathematicians,  such  as  Professors  G. 
Darwin,  O.  Lodge,  and  J.  Perry.  AU  these  calculations  as  to 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  globe  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
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the  earth'8  interior  is  oomposed  of  materials  which  are  eom- 
parable  with,  and  indeed  not  greatly  dissimilar  to,  those  of 
the  earth's  crust.  But,  while  we  have  no  certam  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  composition  of  the  central  portions  of  our  globe, 
all  observation  and  reasoning  point  to  the  conclusion  tljiat  not 
only  are  the  materials  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  under  totally 
different  physical  conditions  from  those  forming  its  crust,  but 
chemically  they  may  be  very  dissimilar.  The  deep-seated 
masses  have  certainly  an  average  density  at  least  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust ;  and  the  analogy  of 
meteorites  suggests  that  the  highly  oxidised  condition  of  the 
materials  of  the  crust  is  exceptional,  and  is  not  likely  to  extend 
to  profound  depths.  The  comparison  of  meteorites  with  some 
materials  that  have  been  brought  up  in  volcanic  eruptions  from 
great  depths,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  iron,  nickel,  and  other 
elements  exist  in  an  unoxidised  condition  in  the  earth's  interior. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  reasonings  concerning  what 
is  going  on  at  great  depths  below  the  earth's  crust,  at  high 
temperatures  and  enormous  pressures,  can  only  be  based  on 
experimental  data,  when  the  latter  have  been  subjected  to  such 
extravagant  extrapolation  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  real  value. 

Setting  aside,  then,  cosmological  speculations,  we  will  pror 
ceed  to  point  out  the  principal  views  that  have  been  maintained 
by  different  geologists,  as  the  result  of  their  study  of  the  general 
facts  of  the  earth's  past  history. 

The  doctrine  of  Catastropblsm. — The  older  geological, 
writers  were  in  the  habit  of  assuming  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  globe  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  short  and  violent  actions. 
Mountain-chains,  they  thought,  were  suddenly  thrust  up  from 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  by  the  violent  floods  thus 
produced  thousands  of  feet  of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  clay 
were  accumulated  in  very  short  periods  of  time.  Such  theories 
take  no  account  of  the  numerous  facts  pointing  to  slow  and  tran- 
quil deposition  among  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  nor  of  the 
presence  of  the  vast  accumulations  of  calcareous  and  siliceous 
rocks  made  up  entirely  of  the  skeletons  of  minute  and,  indeed, 
often  microscopic  organisms — deposits  that  could  only  have  been 
formed  with  extreme  slowness.  In  the  same  way  the  great 
gaps  in  the  series  of  stratified  deposits  were  accounted  for  by 
the  older  geologists,  as  being  due  to  terrible  convidsions  of 
nature  which  were  supposed  to  have  destroyed  all  living  beings  I 

on  the  face  of  the  globe,  these  being  replaced  by  new  creations 
of  organisms.  Such  theories  as  these  do  not  even  attempt  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  facts  which  we  have  pointed  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  one  geological  period  to 
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the  &tina  and  flora  of  the  period  which  preceded  it ;  and  farther 
geological  researches  have  shown  that  the  supposed  universal 
breaks  in  the  system  of  geological  formations  have  no  real  exist- 
ence ;  for,  as  fresh  areas  are  studied,  new  deposits  are  continually 
being  discovered  which  serve  to  bridge  over  these  gaps,  and  to 
make  the  record  more  and  more  continuous. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  Evolutloii.  —  It  has  sometimes  been 
asserted  that  in  the  earth's  solid  crust  we  find  distinct  evidence 
that  the  intensity  of  the  agencies  operating  to  produce  change 
has  undergone  slow  and  progressive  modifications,  and  that 
phases  of  development  like  those  so  familiar  to  the  student  of 
the  organic  world  can  be  traced  by  the  geologist  in  the  physical 
history  of  the  globe.  But  when  the  data  upon  which  this  con- 
clusion is  based  come  to  be  definitely  formulated,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  at  the  best  slight  and  imperfect  and  quite 
insufficient  for  the  establishment  of  generalisations  of  such  a 
sweeping  nature.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  volcanic  forces  or  the  agents  of  denudation  have 
operated  either  more  or  less  powerfully  at  any  former  period  of 
the  earth's  history  than  at  the  present  day.  While  some  geolo- 
gists of  repute  have  argued  in  favour  of  a  gradual  decline  of  vol- 
canic activity  during  past  geological  times,  others,  like  Professor 
Prestwich  and  Mr.  Alfred  Bussel  Wallace,  have  thought  that 
the  tendency  has  been  towards  an  increase  in  the  violence  of 
igneous  activities  as  time  went  on.  There  has  been  equal 
discrepancy  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  comparative  potency 
of  the  agents  of  subaerial  waste  in  past  times  and  during  the 
periods  of  human  observation;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  no  groups  of  facts  which  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
great  and  progressive  modifications  either  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  have  been  taking  place  during  geological  times. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  Vniformltarianism, — Geologists  have 
now  generally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  earth's  solid  crust  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
slow  and  constant  operation  of  forces  identical  in  kind  and  not 
dissimilar  in  intensity  to  those  which  we  can  study  still  at  work 
around  us.  That  altogether  new  agencies  have  come  into  opera- 
tion during  the  periods  covered  by  the  geological  record,  is  a 
proposition  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  those  who  assert 
that  existing  causes  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  production  of 
the  results  witnessed.  No  one,  probably,  in  the  face  of  the  mass 
of  evidence  which  has  been  adduced,  would  now  be  prepared  to 
defend  such  a  conclusion.  But  it  is  still  maintained  by  some 
that  the  energy  of  some  of  the  agents  at  work  on  the  globe  has 
.so  &r  increased  or  declined  as  to  lead  to  the  production  of 
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results  which  are  not  in  any  way  oommensnrate  with  those 
following  from  the  operation  of  the  same  agents  at  the  present 
day.  Some  have  argued  that  a  gradual  decline  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth's  interior,  due  to  secular  oooHng,  or  alterations 
in  the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  or  other  cosmioal  changes, 
has  produced  very  marked  and  recognisable  variations  in  the 
nature  and  rate  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  past 
geological  times,  as  compared  with  those  occurring  at  the  present 
day. 

The  experience  of  mankind  with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
nature  is  limited  to  a  few  thousands  of  years,  and  anything  like 
exact  observations  on  those  operations  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
date  back  more  than  one  hundred  years.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  rashness  to  assert  that  in  these  short  periods  we  have 
studied,  or  even  witnessed,  either  the  most  violent  or  the  most 
prolonged  exhibition  of  the  action  of  any  of  the  terrestrial 
forces.  We  are,  however,  justified — in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary — in  assuming  that  the  forces  acting  in 
the  past  were  *  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  '  as  those  now 
at  work  around  us,  and  that  effects,  so  similar  to  those  being 
produced  now,  were  due  to  causes  similar  in  intensity  as  well  as 
in  nature  to  those  which  we  witness  in  operation  around  us. 

The  late  Professor  Huxley  in  1864,  in  an  address  to  the 
Geological  Society,  endeavoured  to  formulate  a  theory  of  *  evo- 
lutionism *  in  opposition'  to  that  of  '  uniformitarianism.'  But 
in  1875,  after  careful  reconsideration  of  the  question,  he 
wrote : — 

*  Applied  within  the  limits  of  the  time  registered  by  the 
known  fraction  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  I  believe  that  Uni- 
formitarianism  is  unassailable.  The  evidence  that,  in  the 
enormous  lapse  of  time  between  the  deposition  of  the  lowest 
Laurentian  strata  and  the  present  day,  the  forces  which  have 
modified  the  crust  of  the  earth  were  different  in  kind  or  greater 
in  the  intensity  of  their  action,  than  those  which  are  now 
occupied  in  the  same  work,  has  yet  to  be  produced.  Such 
evidence  as  we  possess  all  tends  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  is  in  favour  of  the  same  slow  and  gradual  changes  occurring 
then  as  now.* 

Tbe  limits  of  deolosrteal  Inquiry. — Professor  Huxley, 
however,  was  careful  to  qualify  the  passage  which  we  have  just 
quoted  by  the  following  remarks  : — 

*  So  far  as  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  superficial  crust  of 
the  earth  goes,  the  modem  geologist  can,  ex  a/mmo,  repeat  the 
saying  of  Hutton,  "  We  find  no  vestige  of  a  beginning,  no 
prospect  of  an  end,"    However,  he  will  add  with  Hutton,  "  But 
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in  thus  tracing  back  the  natural  operations  which  have  succeeded 
each  other,  and  mark  to  us  the  course  of  time  past,  we  come  to 
a  period  in  which  we  cannot  see  any  farther.'*  ' 

We  have  pointed  out  at  the  commencement  of  this  work 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  geologist  are  entirely  based  on  the 
study  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  or  that  thin  superficial  portion 
which  is  accessible  to  his  observations.  How  small  is  that 
crust,  as  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe,  will  be 
shown  by  a  reference  to  the  following  diagram. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior,  all  that  we  know 
with  certainty  is  that  it  has  a  specific  gravity  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  materials  forming  the  crust ;  but  whether  this  high 
density  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  chemical  composition,  or 
to  the  molecules  of  the  mass  being  squeezed  together  by  the 
enormous  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  we  can  only 
speculate.  Of  the  properties  and  the  behaviour  of  matter, 
whether  of  known  or  \mknown  composition,  under  conditions 
which  we  can  never  hope  to  imitate,  it  behoves  us  to  speak  with 
some  diffidence  and  reserve. 

The  astronomer  may  find  good  reasons  for  ascribing  the 
earth's  form  to  the  original  fluidity  of  the  mass  in  times  long 
antecedent  to  the  first  introduction  of  living  beings  into  the 
planet ;  but  the  geologist  must  be  content  to  regard  the  earUest 
monimients  which  it  is  his  task  to  interpret  as  belonging  to  a 
period  when  the  outer  shell  of  the  earth  had  already  acquired 
great  soHdity  and  thickness,  probably  as  great  as  it  now 
possesses,  and  when  volcanic  rocks  not  essentially  differing  from 
those  now  produced  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  the 
intensity  of  volcanic  heat  being  neither  greater  nor  less  than  it 
is  now.  This  heat  has,  no  doubt,  given  rise  at  successive 
periods  to  many  of  the  leading  changes  in  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  earth's  crust ;  but  their  magnitude  is  by  no 
means  such  as  to  warrant  our  invoking  the  igneous  fasion  of 
the  whole  planet  to  account  for  them.  If  the  reader  will  refer 
to  the  diagram  (fig.  786),  he  may  convince  himself  that  a 
machinery  more  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  effects  which  it 
is  required  to  explain  was  never  appealed  to.  The  outer 
circular  line  of  the  diagram  represents  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
diameter  equal  to  25  miles ;  so  that  if  the  loftiest  mountain- 
chains,  even  such  as  the  Himalaya,  5  miles  in  their  greatest 
height,  could  be  marked  by  white  marks  within  this  line,  they 
would  form  a  feature  in  it  which  would  be  scarcely  appreciable 

The  space  between  the  two  circles,  including  the  thickness 
of  the  lines  themselves,  has  a  breadth  or  diameter  of  200  miles. 
Let  us  then  suppose  very  thin  lines  2  inches  long,  and  equal  in 
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width  to  only  J  of  the  outer  line,  to  be  drawn  here  and  there 
within  this  shell  of  200  miles  in  thickness.  These  lines,  faint  and 
unimportant  as  they  would  appear,  might  nevertheless  represent 
sections  of  seas  and  oceans  of  melted  lava  5  miles  deep  and  5,000 
miles  across.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  expansion,  melting, 
solidification,  and  shrinking  of  such  subterranean  seas  of  lava  at 
various  depths,  might  suffice  to  cause  great  movements  and 
earthquakes  at  the  surface,  and  even  lead  to  the  production  of 

Fig.  736. 


Section  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  breadth  of  the  outer  boundary  line  reprearats 
a  thickness  of  25  miles ;  the  space  between  the  circles,  inolu^g  the  breadth 
of  the  lines,  200  miles. 


rents  in  the  earth's  crust  several  thousand  miles  long,  such  as 
may  be  impHed  by  the  lineally  arranged  cones  of  the  Andes  or 
mountain-chains  like  the  Alps. 

Considerations  such  as  these  may  well  lead  us  to  pause 
before  attempting  to  frame  a  system  of  cosmogony,  based  on  the 
slender  data  which  we  possess  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
earth's  interior;  and  if  we  choose  to  indulge  in  speculations 
upon  the  subject  at  all,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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the  conclusions  of  geology,  derived  from  a  stndy  of  the  earth's 
crust,  rest  on  other  and  far  more  trustworthy  evidence. 

For  the  geologist  to  abandon  the  basis  of  solid  facts  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  earth's  crust  and  to  indulge  in  vague 
speculations  concerning  the  altogether  unknown  interior  of  the 
earth,  would  be  as  unwise  as  for  the  historian  to  neglect  all 
written  and  other  records  of  the  past,  in  order  to  base  his  science 
on  a  series  of  guesses  concerning  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the 
human  race. 

Supposed  llmltatloii  of  tbe  Period  covered  by  tbe 
Geolofflctfl  Blstory. — Astronomers  and  physicists  have  some- 
times been  led  to  speculate  on  the  possible  limitation  of  the 
geological  periods — (1)  from  known  facts  concerning  the  rate  of 
secular  cooling  in  the  globe;  (2)  from  the  effects  of  tidal 
retardation  in  changing  the  figure  of  the  earth ;  (3)  from  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  sun's  heat  by  dissipation  of  energy ; 
and  limits  of  time  varying  between  10,000,000  and  400,000,000 
years  have  been  suggested  for  the  duration  of  the  earth  as  a 
home  for  living  beings.  It  may  very  well  be  that  some  of  the 
periods  named  by  physicists  are  quite  adequate  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  geologist ;  but,  in  any  case,  whUe  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists  between  different  physicists  concerning  the  data 
on  which  these  calculations  are  based — and  in  our  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  earth's  interior,  and  of  the 
source  of  the  sun's  energy,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  these  differences 
can  ever  be  removed — it  is  unwise  to  attach  importance  to  any 
conclusions  of  the  kind. 

Geolofflcal  liistorjr  and  the  supposed  Primseval  state  of 
the  Globe. — We  have  seen  that  a  strong  desire  has  been 
manifested  to  discover  in  the  ancient  rocks  the  signs  of  an 
epoch  when  the  planet  was  uninhabited,  and  when  its  surface 
was  in  a  chsiotic  condition  and  uninhabitable.  The  opposite 
opinion,  indeed,  that  the  oldest  of  the  rocks  now  visible  may 
be  the  last  monuments  of  an  antecedent  era  in  which  living 
beings  may  already  have  peopled  the  land  and  water,  has  been 
declared  to  be  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  there  never 
was  a  beginning  to  the  present  order  of  things. 

With  equal  justice  might  an  astronomer  be  accused  of 
asserting  that  the  works  of  creation  extended  through  infinite 
space,  because  he  refases  to  take  for  granted  that  the  remotest 
stars  now  seen  in  the  heavens  are  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
material  universe.  Every  improvement  of  the  telescope  has 
brought  thousands  of  new  worlds  into  view ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  rash  and  unphilosophical  to  imagine  that  we  already 
survey  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  scheme,  or  that  it  will  ever 
be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  human  observation. 
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Bat  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  such  premises  in  favour 
of  the  infinity  of  the  space  that  has  been  filled  with  worlds ; 
and  if  the  material  universe  has  any  limits,  it  then  follows  that 
it  must  occupy  a  minute  and  infinitesimal  point  in  infinite 
space. 

So  if,  in  tracing  back  the  earth's  history,  we  arrive  at  the 
monuments  of  events  which  may  have  happened  millions  of 
ages  before  our  times,  and  if  we  still  find  no  decided  evidence 
of  a  commencement,  yet  the  arguments  fi*om  analogy  in  support 
of  a  beginning  remain  xmshaken ;  and  if  the  past  duration  of 
the  earth  be  finite,  then  the  aggregate  of  geological  epochs, 
however  numerous,  must  constitute  a  mere  moment  of  the 
past,  a  mere  infinitesimal  portion  of  eternity. 

It  has  been  argued  that  as  the  different  states  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  different  species  of  animals  and  plants  by 
which  it  is  inhabited,  have  all  had  their  origin,  and  many  of 
them  their  termination,  so  the  entire  series  may  have  com- 
menced at  a  certain  period.  We  are  far  from  denying  the 
weight  of  this  reasoning  from  analogy ;  but  although  it  may 
strengthen  our  conviction  that  the  present  system  of  change  has 
not  gone  on  from  eternity,  it  cannot  warrant  us  in  presuming 
that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  behold  the  signs  of  the  earth's 
origin,  or  the  evidences  of  the  first  introduction  into  it  ot 
organic  beings.  We  aspire  in  vain  to  assign  limits  to  the  works 
of  creation  in  space,  whether  we  examine  the  starry  heavens,  or 
that  world  of  minute  objects  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  the 
microscope.  We  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  time 
also  the  confines  of  the  universet  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal 
ken. 

As  geologists,  we  learn  that  it  is  not  only  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  globe  which  is  suited  to  the  accommodation  of 
myriads  of  Hving  creatures,  but  that  many  former  states  also 
were  adapted  to  the  organisation  and  habits  of  prior  races  of 
beings.  The  disposition  of  the  seas,  continents  and  islands,  and 
the  climates  have  varied;  the  species  of  animals  and  plants 
have  been  changed ;  and  yet  they  have  all  been  so  modelled,  on 
types  analogous  to  those  of  existing  plants  and  animals,  as  to 
indicate  throughout  a  perfect  harmony  of  design  and  unity  of 
purpose.  To  assume  that  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  so  vast  a  scheme  lies  within  the  reach  of  our  philosophical 
enquiries,  or  even  of  our  speculations,  appears  to  be  inconsistent 
with  a  just  estimate  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the 
finite  powers  of  man  and  the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Being. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

THE  COMMON  ROCK-FORMING  MINERALS. 


MiNEBALOoisTS  Yaiiously  estimate  the  number  of  distinct  mineral 
species  at  from  500  to  800.  Of  these  only  30  or  40  occur  at  all 
commonly  as  rock-constituents,  while  less  than  a  dozen  of  them 
mskke  up  the  great  mass  of  the  Earth*s  crust. 

Rook-forming  minerals  may  be  original  (authigemc),  that  is 
produced  at  the  time  of  the  first  formation  of  the  rock,  or  secondary 
(epigenetic),  that  is,  they  may  result  from  processes  of  change  that 
nave  affected  the  original  minerals  of  the  rock.  The  minerals  which 
make  up  the  great  mass  of  a  rook  are  called  essential  minerals ; 
additional  minerals  which  may  be  present  in  the  rock — usually  in 
smaller  quantities — are  spoken  of  as  accessory  minerals. 

On  fractured  surfaces  of  rooks,  and  still  better  in  thin  transparent 
sections,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  minerals  have  their  crystals  fully 
developed  so  as  to  exhibit  the  outward  forms  proper  to  them ;  such 
minerals  are  said  to  be  idiomorphic  or  automorphic.  When  their 
outer  form  is  not  exhibited,  owing  to  their  development  having  been 
interrupted  by  the  contiguity  of  other  crystals,  they  are  said  to  be 
allotriomorphic  or  xenomorphic. 

For  full  descriptions  of  the  rock-forming  minerals  the  student  is 
referred  to  the  treatises  on  mineralogy  by  Rutley,  Bauerman,  and 
other  authors,  to  Prof.  E.  S.  Dana's  *  Minerals  and  how  to  study 
them,'  and  for  fuller  details  to  Dana's  *  System  of  Mineralogy.'  The 
optical  characters  of  the  rock-forming  minerals  as  seen  in  thin 
sections  are  described  in  Idding's  translation  of  Rosenbusch's 
( Microscopical  Physiography  of  the  Rock-forming  Minerals.' 

The  rock-forming  minerals  fall  into  a  few  well-marked  groups, 
and  their  distinctive  characters  are  indicated  in  the  following  lists^ 
the  following  abbreviations  being  employed — G,  specific  gravity;  H, 
hardness.  The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  six  systems  of  crystal- 
lisation (I.  Cubic,  U.  Tetragonal,  ILL  Hexagonal,  lY.  Rhombic, 
y.  Monoolinio,  VI.  Triclinic).  CI.  Cleavage,  Pleoc.  Pleochroism, 
Refr.  Refractive  Index^  Pol.  Polarisation,  Comp.  Chemical  Composi- 
tion. 

A.  MZNEBAIiS  COKSISTINO  OF  SlUCA. 

Qnarta.  III.  {rhombohedral  and  tetartohedral)  without  twinning, 
but  showing  parallel  growths.  CI.  none.  Hs7,  G=2*65..  Usually 
colourless  and  clear  without  traces  of  alteration.  Generally  contains 
many  cavities  (gas,  liquid,  glass,  and  stone),  with  inclusions  of  other 
minerals.  Refr.  same  as  Canada  Balsam.  Pol.  moderately  bright 
tints.    Comp.  SiOj 

[Quartz  is  sometimes  coloured  purple  (amethyst),  yellow  ^citrine 
and  cairngorm),  green  (chrysoprase),  pink  (rose-quartz),  black  (smoky 
quartz  and  morion).  Varieties  with  inclusions  are  known  as  false 
cat's  eye,  tiger's  eye,  avantuiine  quartz*  plasma,  <fco.] 
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Opal.  UnorystftUised  (amorphons  or  colloid).  H  «  6*5  ~  6'5,  G = 
2'2.  Goloarless  (hyalite  or  Midler's  glass),  coloured  by  various  im- 
purities (common  opal),  or  showing  both  opalescence  and  play  of 
colours  (precious  opal,,  fire  opal,  &c.).  Isotropic  except  when  under 
strain.  Befr.  less  than  quartz.  Gomp.  SiO,,  usually  contains  some 
water,  very  variable  in  amount,  which  must  be  regarded  as.accidental. 

Clialtoedony  is  the  name  given  to  mixtures  of  colloid  and 
crystalline  silica.  Nearly  opaque  forms  are  known  as  Jasper,  varieties 
more  -  or  less  translucent  as  Agates.  Flint  and  chert  are  varieties  of 
chalcedonic  silica. 

[Other  crystalline  varieties  of  silica  are  known  as  Tridymite 
(hexagonal  and  twinned),  Ghristobalite  (cubic)j  &c.  Forms  of 
chalcedonic  silica  have  received  the  names  of  Quartzine,  Lutecite,<&c.] 

B.  ALUMINO-AIiEALDnE   SlUCATES. 
THE  FELSPAB  OBOUP. 

The  felspars  crystallise  in  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  system^ 
they  are  usually  twinned,  and  have  two  well-marked  cleavages  at 
angles  near  90^  H  =  6,  0  =  2*54-2*75.  Befr.  less  than  Oanada 
Balsam.  Pol.  lower  (neutral)  tints  than  quartz.  They  consist  of 
silicate  of  alumina  with  silicate  of  potadi,  soda,  and  lime,  and 
exhibit  many  varieties  dependent  on  the  proportions  of  these  con- 
stituents. The  felspars  are  isomorphous  mixtures  of  these  silicates, 
and  are  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  rook-forming  minerals.  Th^ 
chief  varieties  are  as  follows.  The  monoclinic  forms,  in  which  the 
cleavages  are  at  right  angles  and  which  are  c^ed  orthoclastic  felspars ; 
the  triclinic  forms,  in  which  .the  cleavage  angle  di£Fers  from  a  right 
angle  and  which  are  said  to  heplagiockistic  felspars ;  t^e  latter  exhibit 
lamellar  twinning  in  polarised  lig^t. 

Ortlioolase  (Potash-felspar).  The  clear  varieties  are  known  as 
Sanidine.  Orthoclase  is  monoclmio  and  simply  twinned.  Cleavages 
at  right  angles.    Common  in  acid  igneous  rocks. 

Microcllne.  Similar  in  composition  and  general  characters  to 
orthoclase,  but  with  a  slightly  oblique  cleavage,  and  a  peculiar 
internal  structure  (cross-hatched)  which  is  seen  in  thin  sections 
under  polarised  light. 

Albltci  (Soda-felspar).  Plagioclastic  and  showing  lamellar  twin- 
ning in  polarised  light.  Usually  occurs  as  a  secondary  mineral  in  rocks. 

Ollffodase  (Soda-lime  felspar),  t^lagioclastic  with  lamellar 
twinning.    Common  in  acid  and  intermediate  rocks. 

Andeslne  (Soda-lime  felspai^.  Plagioclastic  with  lamellar 
twinning.    Common  in  intermediate  rocks. 

Xiabradoiite  (Lime-soda  felspar).  Plagioclastic  with  lamellar 
twinning.    Common  in  basic  rocks. 

ABorthlte  (Lime-felspar).    Plagioclastic  with  lamellar  twinning. 
Found  principally  in  ultrabasic  rocks. 

T9B   FSLSPATHOID  OBOUP. 

The  f elspathoids  play  much  the  same  part  in  rocks  as  the  felspars. 
While  the  latter  are  found  everywhere,  however,  the  former  have  a 
very  local  disttibation.    The  felspathoids  are  silicateB  of  alomiD*, 
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with  silioates  ol  the  alkalies  and  lime,  but  they  sometimes  contain 
compounds  with  chlorine,  sulphur,  &g.  They  crystallise  in  the  cubic, 
tetragonal,  and  hexagonal  systems.  Like  the  felspars  they  are 
sometimes  original  and  sometimes  secondary  minerals.  They  are 
usually  much  less  stable  than  the  felspars. 

Keuclte.  I.  Gl.  none.  G  =  2-45-2-56,  H  =  5*5-6.  Kef r.  less  than 
Canada  Balsam.  Pol.  isotropic  or  with  faint  traces  of  lamellar 
twinning.  Found  in  basaltic  rocks  &c.  in  Italy,  Bohemia,  &g.  Comp. 
Silicate  of  alumina  and  potash. 

Vosean  and  BauTH.  I.  G  »  2*27-2*5,  H«  5*5-6.  Often  contain 
many  inclusions.  Isotropic.  Found  in  phonolites  and  basaltic  rocks. 
Ck>mp.  Silicate  of  alumina,  soda,  and  lime  with  sulphur  compounds. 

Sodallte  is  a  somewhat  similar  cubic  mineral(silicate  of  alumina 
and  soda  with  chlorine  and  sulphur  compounds),  found  in  trachytes,  &c. 

Scapollte.  II.  G »  2*6-2*8,  H  =  5-6.  Gomp.  Silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda  with  chlorine  compounds.  Found  in  altered  gneisses,  &c. 

BCellllte  is  a  somewhat  similar  tetragonal  mineraJ  found  in 
basaltic  and  ultrabasio  rooks. 

VepbeUne  (BlsDoUte).  I.  G  =  2*55-2*61,  H»  5*5-6.  Befr.  low. 
Pol.  low  tints.  Inclusions  common  and  symmetrically  arranged. 
Found  in  phonolites  and  some  basaltic  rocks. 


G.  The  Fsbbo-Magnesiam  Silicates. 

These  contain  silicates  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  lime,  the  silicates 
of  alumina  and  soda  being  also  sometimes  present.  They  fall  into 
three  groups — the  Micas,  the  Amphibole-Pyroxene  group,  and  the 
Olivines.  The  micas,  through  Muscovite,  are  closely  related  chemi- 
cally to  theAiomino-alkaline  silicates. 

THE  MICA  GBOXTP. 

The  micas  are  minerals  crystallising  in  the  monoclinio  system 
(but  pseudo-hexagonal  in  habit)  with  a  strong  basid  cleavage ;  the  true 
micas  are  distinguished  from  other  minerals  of  the  same  habit 
(micaceous  minerals)  by  the  elasticity  of  the  plates  into  which  their 
crystals  so  readily  split  up.  While  Muscovite  is  really  an  alumino- 
alkahne  silicate  and  may  be  formed  from  or^hoclase  by  alteration, 
the  Phlogopites  and  Biotites  are  f erro-magnesian  silicates,  playing  the 
same  part  in  rocks  as  the  pyroxenes,  amphiboles,  and  olivines. 

BEascoyltc.  y.  G  =  2*76-3,  H»  2-2*5.  Pol.  very  high.  Biaxial. 
Golourless.  Gomp.  Potash-mica.  Found  in  granites  and  other  acid 
rocks,  gneisses,  schists,  (fee. 

Blotite.  V.  G  »  2*7-3*1,  H  =  2*5-3.  Pol.  very  high.  Pleoc. 
very  strong  with  great  absorption.  Usually  highly  coloured.  Gomp. 
Magnesia-  and  iron-micas.  Found  in  intermediate  and  basic  rocks, 
and  frequently  as  a  secondary  mineral. 

A  form  of  mica  with  much  lithium  is  known  as  Xiepldollte. 
Others  contain  chromium  (Faclultc),  manganese  {Mcmgcmophyl- 
lUe,  <&c.). 

XiepldomeUuie  is  a  black  mica  common  in  granites. 

Pbloffoplte  a  dark-coloured  mica  usually  found  in  metamorphic 
limestones. 
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The  *  Hydromicas '  are  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  micas  both  of 
the  Muscovite  series  (Damourite,  Sericite,  Gilbertite»  &o.)  and  of  the 
Biotite  series  (Hydrobiotite  &o.). 

THE  FTBOZEinS-AMPHIBOLE  OBOXTP. 

The  Pyroxene-Amphibole  group  illustrate  in  striking  manner 
what  mineralogists  call  iso-dimorphism.  Crystallising  in  the  mono- 
clinic  and  rhombic  systems  (and  occasionally  in  the  triclinio 
system),  and  consisting  of  isomorphous  mixtures  of  silicates  of  mag- 
nesia, iron,  and  lime  (occasionally  with  alumina  and  soda  silicates)* 
they  present  two  distinct  habits  of  crystallisation.  The  pyroxenes 
have  a  prismatic  cleavage  with  an  angle  of  near  90^ ;  the  amphiboles 
have  a  prismatic  cleavage  of  about  125°.  Pyroxenes  and  amphiboles 
differ  too  in  their  specific  gravity,  optical  properties,  stability,  &c, 
Amphiboles  can  be  converted  into  pyroxenes  by  fusion  and  slow 
cooling.  The  pyroxenes  tend,  however,  to  pass  back  slowly  into 
amphiboles  (paramorphdc  change).  A  mineral  of  the  pyroxene  group 
may  be  found  partially  converted  into  an  amphibole,  as  in  UraUte. 

The  chief  pyroxenes  are : — 

Augrlte.  V.  G  «  3-2-3-6,  H  =  6*6.  Deep-coloured.  Pleoo.  slight 
Pol.  high.    Very  common  in  basic  rocks. 

SabUte  and  nCalaoollte  are  pale-coloured  augites.  Dlopslde, 
rassalte,  and  Ompbaolte  are  green  augites.  JB^erlne  is  a  soda- 
augite. 

Dlallaffe  is  an  altered  augite  (brown  or  green)  with  a  basal 
parting  and  sub-nfetallio  lustre.  Found  generally  in  basic  plutonio 
rocks  (gabbros). 

Bnstatlte.  IV.  Pol.  low.  Pleoc.  marked  in  coloured  varieties.  The 
ferriferous  varieties  of  Enstatite  are  called  Bronslte,  the  highly 
ferriferous  varieties  are  known  as  Bypentbene. 

The  chief  amphiboles  are : — 

Bornblende.  V.  G  =  2-9-3-4,  H  «  6-6.  Pol.  strong.  Pleoc. 
high.    Very  common  in  metamorphic  and  some  igneous  rooks. 

Tremolite  is  a  colourless  hornblende,  Actlnollte  is  a  green 
hornblende,  and  Arfiredsonlte,  Olauoopbane,  Blebecklte,  <&o.,  are 
Boda-homblendes,  which  sometimes  assume  blue  tints. 

Antbopbylllte  (IV.)  is  an  amphibole  corresponding  to  Enstatite 
in  the  Pyroxene  series. 

THE  OLIVINE  OBOUP. 

This  group  consists  of  basic  silicates  of  magnesia  and  iron 
(occasionally  with  lime).  The  minerals  of  the  group  occur  in  basic 
and  especially  in  ultrabasic  rocks  (Peridotites). 

Olivine  (or  Peridot).  IV.  G  =  3-4,  H  =  6-7.  Green  to  black  in 
colour.  Colourless  in  thin  sections.  Pol.  high  tint.  Very  easily 
undergoing  alteration  and  easily  changed  to  serpentine. 

D.  The  Oxides  of  Ibon,  .  Titanium,  &c. 

These  are  very  widely  diffused,  but  form  a  large  part  of  rocks 
only  of  the  basic  and  ultrabasic  groups. 

Maff&etlte.  L  G  «  4*9-5*2,  H  «  6*5-6*5.    Opaque,  black,  and 
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sabmetallic.  Often  showing  alteration  to  red,  hrown,  and  yellow 
(hydrated)  products.    Comp.  FeO,  Fe^Oj. 

Tltanoftrrite.  III.  G  -  4*5-5,  H  =  5-6.  Opaque,  black,  and 
submetallio,  bat  showing  white  decomposition-  products.  Gomp. 
FeOiTigO,. 

ItntUe.  n.  G  »  4*18-4*25,.H  »  6-6-5.  Beddish  brown  to  yellow 
— translucent.  Usually  in  very  small  crystals  (twinned),  often  en- 
closed in  other  minerals.    Comp.  TiO,. 

Anatase  and  Brooklte,  two  other  forms  of  TiO,}  are  probably 
formed  by  alteration  of  Butile. 

Hematite  (III.)  (hexagonal  plates,  blood-red  by  transmitted  light) 
is  formed  by  oxidation  of  magnetite.  Gomp.  FejOg.  Various  brown 
and  yellow  oxides  result  from  the  hydration  of  hematite. 

Comndnm  (AljO,);  the  Spinels  (Plootite,  Cliroinlte,  c&c.) 
and  Casslterlte  (SnOj)  occur  more  rarely  in  rocks. 

E.  AccEssoBY  Minerals. 

Apatite,  in.  G=2*92,  Ha 4*5-5.  Gomp.  Phosphate  of  calcium 
with  chloride  or  fluoride  of  calcium.  Very  common  in  small  quantities 
in  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 

A  phosphate  of  yttrium  and  the  cerium  metals  called  BConasite 
is  present  in  very  minute  crystals  in  many  rocks. 

Ureon.  II.  G  =  4*6-4*7,  H=7*5.  Comp.  Si02,Zr02.  Like  the 
above  very  frequent  in-  small  crystals  enclosed  in  all  the  constituents 
of  rocks. 

Spbene.  Y.  Often  in  wedge-shaped  crystals,  brown  or  colourless. 
G  =  3*4-3*6.  Comp.  Calcium  silico-titanite*  A  primary  constituent 
of  some  rocks,  and  the  result  of  alteration  of  titanoferrite  in  others. 

F.  Minerals  especially  found  in  Bocks  pboduced  by 

Contact  Metamobphism. 

Garnet.  I.  G  =  3*15-4*3,  H  =  6*5-7*6,  fusible.  Comp.  Isomorphous 
mixtures  of  compounds  of  aluminium,  iron,  chromium,  and  titanium 
sesquioxides  with  the  protoxides  of  iron,  magnesium,  Ume,  <&o. 
Found  both  in  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 

Topax*  lY.  G  =  3*4-3*65,  H  =  8.  Comp.  Aluminium  silicate  with 
fluorine.    Colourless,  higher  refractive  index  than  quartz. 

ToiirmaUne.III.Hemimorphic.  G  =  2*98-3*2,  H  «  7-7*5.  Colour 
very  various.  Pleoc.  strong.  Comp.  Borosilicate  of  aluminium, 
calcium,  iron,  &q, 

AndaluBite  (Ghiastdlite)  (IY.,8ilUmanite  (Fibrolite)  (lY.),  and 
Xyanite  (YI.)  are  forms  of  aluminium  silicate. 

Cordierite  (lY.)  and  Stanrolite  (lY.)  are  more  complicated 
compounds  of  aluminium  with  magnesium  and  iron  silicates. 

Bpidote  (Y.)  and  Zoisite  (lY.)  are  aluminium  and  calcium 
silicates,  sometimes  with  iron,  manganese,  &o,  (Piedmontite). 

G.  Secondary  Minerals. 

Almost  any  of  the  minerals  already  named  may  occur  as  secondary 
constituents  of  rocks,  but  certain  minerals  like  the  following  seldom 
occur  as  primary  constituents  of  igneous  rocks. 
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(a)  Mieaceoua  Mtnerdls  (psendo-hezagonal  with  strong  basic 

cleavage). 

CliloiiteB.    V.   Hydrous  almniniam  silicates  with  silicates  of 
magnesinm  and  iron.    Usually  exhibiting  green  tints. 

ClilorlteldB  {Brittle  Micas),  Y.  Yery  varied  in  composition, 
e,g.  Ottrellte,  Btesonlte,  &c. 

▼ermloiiliteB.  Other  hydrated  minerals  which  exfoliate  and 
curl  up  under  the  blowpipe. 

Xaolln.  y.  G  »  2*6,  H  =  2-2*5.  Hydrous  aluminium  silicates. 
This  and  other  similar  compounds  form  the  basis  of  most  clays. 

Talc  (Steatite).  Y.  G»  2*7-2*8.  H=:l.  Gomp.  Hydrous  magne- 
sium silicate. 
^     .  ,  .  (b)  Non-micaceotis  Minerals. 

Keolitee.     Hydrated  alumino-alkaline   minerals.     They  boil 

up  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  hence  their  name. 

Calotte,   in.    G  »  2*72,  H  »  3.    Cleavage  and  twinned  character 

strongly  marked.    Comp.  CaCo,. 

Araffonlte   lY.    G  =»  2*95,  H»  3*5-4.  Another  form  of  calcium 

carbonate. 

Dolomite.    HI.    G= 2*8-2*9,  Ha 3*5-4.    Comp.  (CaMg)GO^ 

Oypenm.    lY.    G  =  2*3,  H  =  2.    Comp.  CaSO^  +  2H20» 

The   hydrous   oxides  have  already  been  noticed;  they  occur 

frequently  as  secondary  constituents  of  rocks. 

H.  Minerals  of  the  Heavy  Metals  (*  Ores  '). 

These  are  found  in  veins  or  other  ore  deposits,  or,  more  rarely, 
diffused  in  small  quantities  through  igneous,  aqueous,  and  meta* 
morphic  rock-masses.  They  are  usually  inter-crystallised  with 
various  sparry  minerals  (veinstones),  such  as  Qaartx*  Caleite, 
nuorspar  (calcium  fluoride),  Barjrtee  (barium  sulphate,  &c.). 

The  ores  found  in  the  upper  part  of  veins  (*  gossans  *)  are  either 
oxides  like  BCacrnetite,  Bematite,  Cuprite  (copper  oxide),  Kinoite 
(zinc  oxide),  <&c.,  or  hydrated  oxides,  like  those  of  iron  (Otttliitet 
Umonitef  Xantbosiderite),  of  manganese  (Manflranitev  Psilo* 
melane),  &o.  With  these  occur  Carbonates,  like  l^ose  of  iron 
(Cbalybite),  of  zinc  (Calamine),  of  copper  (Blalaeliite. 
Aanrite),  of  lead  (Centssite),  &c.,  with  various  sulphates,  silicates, 
phosphates,  and  other  salts. 

The  deeper  portions  of  ore-deposits  are  usually  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  sulphides,  among  the  commonest  of  which  are  those 
of  iron  (Pjrrite,  Maroasite,  Pyrrbotite),  of  lead  (Galena),  and 
of  zinc  (Blende).  With  these  occur  many  complex  compounds  of 
sulphides,  selenides,  tellurides,  arsenides,  and  antimonides. 

Some  of  the  less  oxidisable  metals  (gold,  platinum,  &c.)  usually 
occur  *  native  *  (uncombined),  or  as  alloys  or  amalgams  ;  and  silver, 
copper,  and  mercury  are  also  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  unoxidised 
condition. 

Iron,  alloyed  with  nickel  or  platinum,  similar  to  the  iron  meteor- 
ites (siderites),  has  been  found  in  igneous  masses  at  Ovifak  in  Green- 
land, Santa  Catharina  (?)  and  Bibiera  in  Brazil,  Awarua  in  New 
Zealand,  Josephine  in  Oregon,  and  Ekaterinberg  in  the  Uralifi 
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APPENDIX  B. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLANTS,  LIVING  AND  FOSSIL. 

Names  printed  in  italic  capitals  Are  those  of  groups  which  are  not 
found  preserved  as  fossils.  Those  printed  in  capitals  have  both  fossil 
and  living  representatives.    Those  in  thick  type  are  extinct. 

A.  CELLULAR  CBTPTOGAMS  (spore^bearing  plants  with  cel- 
lular tissue  only). 

Myxomtcetsb,    (Slime-fungi  living  on  dead  organisms  or  causing 

plant-diseases). 

DiAToi£ACE£.    (Unicellular  with  siliceous  skeletons). — Tertiary. — 

ScHiEaPHTTA,    (Oscillatoria,  micrococcus,  bacteria,  &c.) 

Algje.    Freshwater  and  marine  (including  calcareous  forms  like 

Lithothamnion,  SiphoniesB,  Chara,  &c.).  Camb. — 
Fungi.    (Peronosporites,  Discomycetes,  &c.J.  Sil*. — 

jy  (HEPATicEiE.  (Jungenhannia,Marcnantia,&c.)  Tertiary — 

iJBYOPHTTA  I  j^uB^ji^  (Sphagnum,  Hypnum,  &c.)  Tertiary— 

B.  VASCULAR  CRYPTOGAMS.  (Spore-bearing  plants  with 
vascular  tissue.) 

Equisbtaciub:.    (Horsetails.)  Trias.^— 
CalamaiiesD.    (Calamites.)  JDev.— Perm. 
SpbenopliyllsD.    ^Sphenophyllum,  &c.)— Carb. 
LYGOPODiNEifB.    (Cluo-mosses.)  Tertiary. — 
Selaoinellbje.    (Selaginellas.)  Tertiary. — 
Kepldodendrese.    Lepidodendron,  &q,  Dev. — Perm. 
Stlgmaitefle  (t).    Stigmaria  &c.  Dev. — Perm. 
SlfflllartesD.    Sigillaria,  &o.  Sil.  (?)— Perm. 
FiLiciNEiB.    Fems.*Dev.  — 

(According  to  Williamson  and  Scott,  certain  carboniferous  plants 
form  a  link  between  the  ferns  and  the  cycads.) 

C.  PHANEROGAMS  (seed-bearers).  GYMNOSfERMS  (naked- 
seeded). 

CYCADEiE.    (Cycas,  Zamia,  &c.)  Dev. — 
Gnetacea.    (Gnetum,  &g.) 
CordaltesD.    (Cordaites,  &c.)  Carb. 
CoNiPEBA.    (Pines,  Firs,  Yews,  Ac.)  Dev. — 

D.  PHANEROGAMS.  ANGIOSPERMS  (with  seeds  in  seed- 
vessels). 

MoNOGOTYiiBDONBS.  Eudogcnous  plauts.  Palms,  grasses,  &c.  Trias — 
DicoTYLBDONES.  Ezogcnous  plauts.  Higher  forms  of  vegetable  life. 

Cret.— 
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APPENDIX  C. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ANIMALS.  LIVING  AND  FOSSIL. 


The  names  in  italic  capitals  are  forms  without  hard  parts  that 
have  left  no  relics  in  fossU  forms.  Those  printed  in  capitals  have 
fossil  and  living  representatives.  Those  printed  in  thick  type  are 
extinct.    The  gronps  are  orders  Or  suborders. 


Sebies  I PBOTOZOA  (Lowest  forms  of  life). 

MoNBRd,    {Protamcsba,  dc.) 

Pbotoplasta.    {Amceha,  <Bc.) 

Orsqarinida.    (GregoHna,  dc) 

Catallacta  {Megasphcerat  dtc) 

Infusoria  {ParaMo&ciuniy  dtc.) 

FoBAMiNiFERA  (Bhizopoda  Beticulata).  Calcareous  shells.  Cl\am- 
bers  communicating  by  small  holes  (foramen).  Pre-Cambrian  (?). — 

Badiolabia  (Bhizopoda  Badiolaria).  Siliceous  skeletons  (oc- 
casionally homy  or  partially  homy).  Pre-Cambrian  (?). — 


Sebies  II.— POBIFEBA  (Spongida). 

MrxoapoNoiA,    {HcUisarca,  &o.) 
Geratosponoia,    (Horny  sponges  CeraUnay  &o.) 
,^    /MoNACTiNBLLrDA.    ( CZiowfl,  &c.)  Carb. — 
§  -Q)  J  Tetbactinellida.    (Qeodia,  &c.)  Carb. — 
r3  §    i  LiTHiSTiDA.     (Svphonia,  &c.)  Camb. — 
°°  g<   (Hbxactineluda.    {VentricuUteSt  &c.)  Camb. — 
CALCispoNaiDA.    (Calcareous  sponges.)  Jura. — 
Pbaretrones.    (Extinct  forms  of  csJcareous  sponges).  Dev. 
— Cret. 


Sebies  III.— CCELENTEBATA  (Zoophyta). 

'  SiPBONOPHORA,    (Ph/ysaUa,  &c.) 

DiscoPHOBA.    (Acalepha,  Medusas  or  jelly-fish).  Camb.  (?).— 
Tubulabia.    (Hydractmia,  Parkeria  ?  &c.)  Trias  (?).— 
§   <  Campanulabia.    {Camparmlat  Dictyonema^  &c.)  Camb.  (?) . — 
'f,      Oraptolltblda  (Bhabdophora.  Graptolites).  Camb.  (?)— Sil. 
W    I  Hydbocoballabia.    (Stylaster,  Millepora,  &c.)  Tertiary. — 
V  Stromatoporldea.    (Stromatoporoids.)  Ord.— Perm. 
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OcToooRALLA.    (Alcyonarfa.)    SU.— 
Hexacoballa.    (Zoantharia.)    Trias. — 
Tabulata.    (MorUictiUportdat  &o.)    Sil. — Gret. 
Tetraooralla.    (Rugosa.)    Ordov.— Penn.  (?). 
Ctbitophora,    {B^o^.) 


Sebibb  IY.—ECHINODEBMATA. 

Cystoldea.   (CysUdSy  with  Agdacrinus.)    Gamb. — Perm.  (?) 

Blastoldea.    (PentremUeSt  &o,)    Sil. — Garb. 

Gbinoidea.    (Otner  stalked  forms.)    Gamb. — 

AsTEBoiDEA.    (Gommon  star-fish.)    Sil. — 

Ophiuboidea.    (Brittle  star-fish.)    Sil. — 

Palecblnoldea.      {PakBchimis,   Melomtes,   &o.)    Ordov. — 

Gret. 
EuECHiNoiDEA.    (Sea-urchins.)    Trias. — 
HoiiOTHUBiDEA.    (Sea-slugs.)    Tertiary. — 


Sebies  V. — ANNULOIDEA  (Annelida,  Vermes,  Worms). 

TuRBBLLAEJA,    {Plo/iuiria,  &o.) 

BoTiFBRA.    (HydaPinat  &c.) 

Tbsmatoda.    {AspidogasteTy  &c.) 

Cbbtoidba,    (TcBmat  Tapeworm,  &g.) 

MrzoaroMATA.    [Myzostomum.) 

Obphybba,    (Si^nculus.) 

HiBUDiNBA,    (Hvrudoy  Leech.) 

Olzoocb^bta,    (LwnbricuSy  Earth-worms.) 

PoLTOHiBTA.    (ApkrodUaf  Serpulat  Ac.)  .  Gamb.  (?). — 


Sebies  VI.— MOLLUSGOIDEA. 

^      /  PoDosTOMATA,    {RkahdopUuray  &c.) 
®  eS  I  Phtlactoljbmata.    (Plv/matelUii  (&c.) 
o  §  J  Gtclostomata,    (IdmoTieay  &c.)    Ordov. — 
o  »^  I  Ctbnostomata.    {Alcyomdiunif  Ac.) 
t*(i,  I  Gheilostomata.    {Eschara.)    Jura. — 
*^      \  Pbdicillinba,    PedicelUna, 

Bbachiopoda  Inabticulata.    {Lingula.)    Gamb. — 
Bbachiopoda  ABTicuiiATA.    {Tevebratula.)    Gamb. — 


Sebies  VIL— MOLLUSGA. 

Lamellibbanchiata.       (Pelecypoda,    Gonchifera,     Bivalvia. 

Gamb. — 
ScAPHOPODA.    (DentaUum,)    Sil. — 
POLYPLACOPHOBA.     {CMUm,  &0,)     Sil. — 
Hetebopoda.    (Atlcmtat  Bellerophon,  &c.  ?)    Gamb.  (?) — 
Gastbopoda.    (Whelks,  Ao.)    Gamb. — 
PxTLMONATA.    (Snails.)    Pev. — 
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Nautiloidea.    {Nautilus,  Otthoceras.)    Camb. — 
Ammonoldea.    (Ammonites,  Groniatites.)    Dev. — Cret. 
Beleiinoidea.    (Belemnites,  Spirula,)    Tna3. — 
Sepioidea.    (S^a  Oeoteuthis,)    Jura. — 
OcTOPODA.    {Octopus,)    Cret. — 


Sebies  vm.— ARTHROPODA. 

NsMAToiDBA,    (Thread- wonxis,  &c.) 

NsMATORHYircHA,     {ChcsUmottis,  &Q.) 

AcANTHocEPHALA,    {Echmorhyncku^J) 

Chjetooitatba.    (Sagitta.) 

Prototrachkata.    {Pervpatus.) 

Protosyngrnatba.     {PcUcBOcampa.)    Garb. 

Chilopoda.     (Centipedes.)    Tertiary — 

ArcblpoUpoda.     {Xylobiu^.)    Dev. — Perm. 

DiPLOPODA.    (Millepedes.)    Cret. — 
.  fPsNTASTOMiDA,    {Pentostoma.) 
^  I  Arctisca,    {Macrohiotus.) 
3  J  PrcNOQONiDA,    (Nymphon.) 
§  I  AcABiNA.    (Mites.)    Tertiary — 
H  I  Abaneina.    (Spiders.)    Carb. — 
V  Arthbogastba.    (Scorpions.)    Sil. — 

(Thysanura.     (Podura.) 
Obthopteba.     (May  flies,  &c.)     Sil.  (?) — 
Paleeodlotyoptera.  (Palcsohlattina,  &c.)  Ordov.  (?)  —  Carb. 
Bhynchota.    (Bugs,  &c.)    Tertiary — 
^     DiPTEBA.    (House  flies,  &c.)    Jura. — 
™     Lepidopteba.    (Butterflies  and  moths.)    Jura. — 
Neubopteba.    (Caddis  flies,  &q.)    Carb. — 
Hymenopteba.    (Bees,  wasps,  and  ants.)    Jura. — 
\  CoLEOPTEBA.    (Beetles.) ,   Jura. — 
Surypterlda.     {Eurypteriis,  Pterygotus.)    Sil. — Carb. 
XiPHOsuBA.    (King  crabs.)     Sil. — 
Tiiloblta.    (Trilobites.)    Camb. — Perm. 
Phtllopoda.    {Apus,  &cJ)    Camb. — 
Cladocera,    (Water-fleas.) 
OsTBACODA.     (Cypris,  &c.)    Camb. — 
g     CopEPODA.    (Cyclops,) 
5  /  Bhjzocephala.    (Peltogaster.) 
S  I  CiBBiPEDiA.     (Barnacles.)     SH. — 
Amphipoda.    (Sand  hoppers.)    Sil. — 
IsopoDA.    (Wood  lice,  &c.)    Jura. — 
Stomatopoda.    (Squilla.)    Carb.  (?) — 
Anomovba.     (Hermit  crabs.)     Cret. — 
Bbachyuba.    (Crabs.)    Dev. — 
Macbouba.    (Lobsters,  &c.)    Carb. — 


Sebies  IX.— PHARYNGOPNEUSTA. 

Enteropnb  VST  a  .    {BaUmoglossu^.) 
TuNicATA.    (Ascidians.)    Pliocene — 
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Selachii 

(ElaRino- 

branchii.) 


Placo- 
dermi. 


Skeibs  X.— VERTBBRATA. 
Pisces.    (Fishes.) 

Leptocasdii,    (Pharyngobranchii)  (Am^phioxtis,) 
Cyclostomi.     (Marsipobranchii)  (Lampreys,    Hags,    Palceo- 
apondylm  (?) ).    Dev.  (?)— 
/Plenropterygil-    {Cladodtis,  &e.).    Dev. — Perm. 
Aoantbodl.    (Acanthodes,  &c.)    Dev. — Perm. 
Zctaytbotoml.    (PleuracanthuSf  &g.)    Garb. — Perm. 
PiiAaiosTOMi.    {Cestracion,  &c.)    Garb. — 
,  HoLOCBPHALi.    (Ischyodust  ChinuBrat  &c.)    Dev.-^ 
^BeteroBtraol.    (Pteraspis.)    Sil.— Dev. 
AApldooepball.    {CephdlcLspis,)    Sil. — Dev. 
Antlarcba.    (Pterichthys,)    Dev. 
.dAxtlurodlra.    {Coccosteus,)    Dev. 
^.       .     f  Ctenodlpterlnl.     (Dipterus,)    Dev. — Perm. 
Dipnoi.  tSiBENOiDBA.    (C&ratodus,)    Trias.— 

/GBOSSOPTEBTon.    {HoloptycMuSy  Polypterus.)    Dev.— 
Ghondbostei.    {Sturgeons,  &c.)    Trias. — 
Beterooerd.    {PalcBoniscus,  &g,)    Dev. — Jura. 
Pyonodontl.     (Pycnodtis,  &c.)     Jura. — Eocene. 
Lepidostei.    {DapeditcSf  Lepidosteus.)    Perm. — 
^Amioidei.    (Paohycormus,  Amia.)    Jura. — 
Teleo-    f  Physostomi.    Trias.— 
stei.     t  Physoclysti.    Gret. — 

Amphibia. 

Aabyiintbodontla.  (Stegpcephali)  Labyrinthodonts. — Garb. 

— Trias. 
CjBcilia.    (Apoda)  {CcBcilia.) 

TJbodela.    (Gaudata)  Newts  and  salamanders.    Gret. — 
Anouba.    (Ecaudata)  frogs  and  toads.    Eocene.— 


o 

s 


i 


Bepthja. 

Enalio- 
sauria. 


1 


Therio- 
morpha. 


Xebftayosamia.    (Ichthyosaurus.)    Trias. — Gret. 
PleslOBanrla.      (Sauropterygia),  {Plesiosaurus,    Plio- 

sawrus,)    Trias — Gret. 
Chelonia.    (Tortoises  and  turtles.)    Trias — 
'Anomodontia-    (Dicynodon,  &c.)    Trias. 
Placodontia.    (Placodus.)    Trias. 
Paiiesaurla.    (Pariesaurus,)    Perm. — Trias. 
.Tberlodontla.     {Cynodracon,)    Perm. — Trias. 
Rhynchocephalia.    (Hatteria,  Hyperodapedon.)    Perm.— 
Lacebthja.    (Lizaras.)    Eocene — 
Pytbonomorpba.    (Mososaurus.)    Gret. 
Ophidia.    (Snakes.)    Eocene — 
CBOCODHiiA.    (Grocodiles  and  alligators.)    Trias. — 
^.  (Sanropoda.  {AtlantosavTUS,Cetiosaurus,)    Jura. — Gret 

"^?'     •  Tberopoda.     {Megalosaurus.)    Trias. — Gret. 
sauna,      ortbopoda.    (Stegosaurus,  Iguanodon.)    Jura — Gret. 
Ornitho-  /  Pteposanrla.    (Bhamvphorhynchv^.)    Jura — Gret. 
sauria.    1  Pteranodontla.    {Pteranodim.)    Gret. 

AvBS  (Birds).  ^     , 

SanmrsD.    (ArchcBopteryx.)    Jura. 
Ratttse-Odontolose.    (Hesperomis,)    Gret. 
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Cetacea. 


Ayes  (Birds)— con^mu^. 

Batztjb.    (Ostriohes,  Ac.)    Miocene. — 
Carlnata  OaQntomse.    (Ichthyorms,)    Cret. 
Cabinata.    (Common  birds.)    Eocene  — 

MahicaIiU  (Mammals). 

JOlotheria.     (Proiotheria,    Multituberculata),  {Micro- 
lestes,  &c.)    Trias.^-Tertiary. 

MoNOTBEifATA.     (Echidna^    Ormthorhynchtu).    Pleisto- 
cene— 

Mabsttpialu.    (Kangaroos,  Opossums,  &o,)    Trias. — 

Edentata.    (Sloths  and  armadilloes.)    Pliocene — 

ArcbsDocetl.    (Zeuglodon,)    Eocene. 

Odontoceti.  (DelphintcSjSqiuilodonfZvphitis.)  Miocene. — 

Mysticeti.    (Bdlcena.)    Miocene — 

SntENiA.    (Dngong,  Halitheriwm.)    Eocene. — 
/Condylartlira.    (Phenacodus.)    Eocene. 

Pebissodacttla.    (Horse,  &o.)    Eocene — 

Abtiodacttla.    (Ox,  deer,  &c.)    Eocene — 

KItoptema.  {Macrattchenia.)    Oligocene. — Pleistocene. 
{  Amblypoaa.  (Coryphodorit  Uintatherium^&c,)    Eocene. 

Pboboscidea.    (Elephants,  (fee.)    Miocene — 

Tozodontla.    (Toxodon.)    Oligocene— Pleistocene. 

Typotberla.  (Typotherium.)    Oligocene. — Pleistocene. 
\Htbaooidea.    (Hyrax.) 

TUlodontla*    (Tillotherimn.)    Eocene. 

BoDENTiA.    (Bodents.)    Eocene — 

Insectivoba.    (Insectivores.)    Eocene — 

Oheibopteba.    (Bats.)    Eocene — 

Creodontla.    (Hycsnodon,)    Eocene. 

FissiPEDiA.    (Cats,  dogs,  (frc.)    Eocene— 

PiNNiPEniA.    (Seals.)    Miocene— 

Pbosimub.    (Old  apes,  lemurs,  <&c.)    Eocene — 

SiMLS.    Apes  and  monkeys  (Dryopithecus),    Miocene — 

BncANA.    (Homo.)    Pleistocene — 


I 
1, 

a 
P 


Cam!- 
vora. 

Pri- 
mates. 


In  preparing  this  table  of  the  principal  divisions  (orders  or  sub- 
orders) of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  classifications  of  Huxley,  E.  T.  New- 
ton, and  Zittel  have  been  chiefly  followed.  It  will  be  seen  by  consulting 
it,  that  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  known  orders  of  animals  are 
not  found  in  a  fossil  state ;  nearly  one-third  of  the  orders  are  repre- 
sented by  extinct  forms  only,  but  this  proportion  would  probably  be 
very  greatly  increased  if  we  knew  anything  of  the  soft-bodied  animals 
of  past  geological  times,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture of  those  whose  hard  parts  have  been  preserved.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  groups  have  both  fossil  and  Uving  representatives. 

In  quoting  the  names  of  species  of  animals  and  plants  in  this 
work,  the  convenience  of  the  student  has  been  consulted  in  preference 
to  any  attempt  being  made  to  secure  absolute  accuracy  or  uniformity 
of  procedure.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  insert 
two  names — that  by  which  the  fossil  ought  to  be  designated,  and  that 
which  is  familiar  to  most  geologists.  This  course  has  been  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  Ammonites,  and  of  some  large  genera,  the  sub- 
division of  which  is  inevitable.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  authors 
of  the  specific  names  are  given. 


INDEX 


The  names  printed  in  italics  are  those  of  fossils  and  other  objects 
illustrated  by  figv/res.  Names  of  authors  quoted  a/re  printed  in 
capitals 


ABBOTT 

ABBOTT  and  Humphrbts,  ISO,  125 

Abich,  475,  521 

Abnormal  varieties  of  Acer  trUobatum,  Ad. 

Brong.,  180 
Absolute  duration  of  Geological  periods, 

592 
Acadian  strata,  420 
Acanthocereu  rothomageimSf  Defr.,  262 
Acer  trilobatuniy  Ad.  Brong.,  180 
Acid  Layas,  461 
Acrodus  nobaUy  Ag.,  teeth,  279 
Action  of  torrents,  40 
^ehmodtu  Leaehiiy  Ag.,  scales,  278 

restored^  278 

jEgoeeras  pUmorbis,  Sow.  sp.,  306 
.^lolian  rocks,  18 
A&rial  rocks,  18 
AoASSiz,  L.,  168,  346 
Age  of  Bronze,  171 

of  Copper,  171 

of  Iron,  171 

of  Mammoth,  170 

of  Reindeer,  170 

of  Stone,  171 

Agtiosttu  integer^  Beyr.,  423 

rex^  Barr.,  423 

Agfnotozoic  strata,  437 

Aiz-la-Ghapelle,  strata  and  flora  of,  327 

Albian  series,  265 

Albite,  characters  of,  602 

AldebT  and  Chillesford  beds,  184 

Algonkian  strata,  437 

Allpobt,  505 

Alluvia  of  different  ages,  110 

AUuvium,  formation  of,  109 

Alpine  blocks  on  Jura,  239 

glaciers,  forma:  extension  of,  239 

AlpStfan-strv^ure  in,  565 

Junction  of  granite  with  Oolite  in,  532 

overfolding  in,  566 

Alternation    of   freshwater   and   marine 

strata,  78 
Alumino-^kaline  siUcates,  602 
Alumstone,  462 

Amaltheiu  margaritatus,  Montf.  sp.,  305 
Ammonites  of  the  Chalk,  262 
JWocomtafi,  268-269 


ANCYLUS 

Ammonites  of  the  Middle  Oolites,  295 

Lower  Oolites,  298,  303,  304 

Lias,  204-206 

Trias,  313 

Permian,  340 

Ammonites 

A.  (Acanthocereu)  rothomagensis,  Defr.,  262 

A.  (Amaltheta)  margaritatus,  Montf.,  305^ 

A.  {jEgoceras)  planorbis.  Sow.,  306 

A.  (Arietites)  Bucklandi,  Sow.,  306 

A.  (Arcestes)  multilobatia.  Brown,  313 

A.  (Cosmoeeras)  Elizabethai,  Pratt,  295 

A.  (Cosmoeeras)  Jason,  Beinecke,  295 

A.  (Cydolobus)  Oldhami,  Waagen,  340 

A.  (Hildoeeras)  hlfrons,  Brug.,  304 

A.  i Hildoeeras)  WcOeotti,  Sow.,  304 

A.  (Hoplites)  Deshayesii,  Leym.,  268 

A.  (Hoplites)  norictts,  Schloth.  sp.,  269 

A,  (Medlicottia)  Wynnei,  Waagen,  340 

A.  (Stephanoceras)  BraiJ^nridgii,  Sow.,  304 

A.  (Stephanoceras)  Humphriesianus,  Sow. 

303 
A.  (Stephanoceras)  maerocepTuUus,  Schloth. 

298 
A.  (Trachycerou)  Aon,  Mtlnst.,  313 
A,  (Xenodiseus)  plicatm,  Waagen,  340 
A,  Aptychus  of,  294 
Amphibians  of  Carboniferous,  365 
Amphiboles,  604 
Amphibolites,  518 
Amphegistina  Hauerina,  176 
Amphitherium  Broderipii,  Ow^  lower  jaw, 

800 
Prevostiif  Ouv.  sp.,  lower  jaw  and 

molar,  300 
Ampullaria  glauca,  56 
Amygdaloids,  458 
Analyses  of  types  of  Igneous  rocks,  536 

of  Metamorphic  rocks,  588 

Ananehytes  ovatus,  Leske,  257 

with  Crania  attached,  46 

AnchUherium  of  Miooene,  178 
Aneillaria  subuiatti.  Sow.,  57 
Ancyloceras  Duvallii,  LeveiUd  sp.,  268 

gigas,  D'Orb.,  266 

yHnigerum,  D'Orb.,  264 

Ancylus  vilMia,  Sow.,  54 
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ANDALUSITB 

Andaliudte,  characters  of,  605 
Andeaine,  characters  of,  608 
Andetiites,  463 
and  Propylites  of  Western  Ides  of 

Scotland,  490 
Animals,  classification  of,  608 
Animike  strata,  437 
Annularia  spJunophyUoideSf  Zenk,  361 
Anodonta  Cordieri,  D'Orb.,  53 

Juketiiy  Forbes,  379 

latimarginatcL,  Lea,  53 

Anoplotheriiun  eomtnuney  Cut.,  lower  molar 

tooth,  205 
Anorthite,  characters  of,  602 
Anthracite,  composition  of,  82 

formation  of,  558 

Anticlinal  strata^  79 

Antrim,  leaf -beds  of,  313 

relation  of  Flntonic  to  Volcanic  rocks 

in, 521 

Tertiary  yolcanoesof,  490 

First  Period  of,  490 

Second  Period  of,  491 

Third  Period  of,  492 

Antwerp  Crag  of  Belgium,  228 
Apiocrimu  rotunduSj  MilL,  297 
plate  encrustai  with   Serpula  and 

Bryozoa,  298 
ApUte  (Haplite),  516 
Aporrhais  Sowerbyi^  Mant.,  218 
Appalachian  Mountains,  33 

type  of  Mountain  chains,  564 

Aptychi  of  Ammonites^  294 
Aqueous  rocks,  16 
Aquitanian  Series,  247 

of  Switzerland,  280 

Araucaria  ^hcerooarpa^  Garr.,  301 

Ar^valli  System,  438 

Arbroath  flags  of  Forfarshire,  389 

Arcestes  multilobcUuSf  Brown  sp.,  313 

Archaean,  433, 437 

Archcegosaurus  minor,  Goldf.,  366 

Archceopteryx  macrura,  Ow.,  head,  286 

tail  and  feathers,  285 

Archiac,  D',  221,  230 

Arctic  Eocene  Flora,  201 

Arctic  Regions,  Jurassic  strata  of,  332 

Arcto-Paciflc  life-province,  331 

Ardnamurohan,  granites  and  gabbros  of, 

530 

Tertiary  volcano  of,  490 

Arenaceous  rocks,  25 

Arenieolites  linearis,  Hall,  414 

Arenig  beds  of  Wales,  418 

Argile  plastique,  221. 

Argillaceous  rocks,  27 

ArgilUte,28 

ABGYLii^  Duke  of,  212,  213 

Arietites  Bueklandi,  Sow.  sp. 

Arkose,  26 

Arran,  dykes  in,  476 

granite  of,  528 

Armorican,  411 

Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh,  504 

Artinsk  Etage,  393 

Arvieola  intermeditu,  E.  T.  Newt,  158 

Arvonian  strata,  434 

Asaphus  tyrannus,  Murch.,  414 

Ashbumham  Beds,  27^ 

Ashdown  Sand,  278 


BASAL 

Aspidura  loricata,  Ag.,  312 
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gene  forces,  121 

of  Carboniferous  in  North  America , 

364 
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DENUDATION 

Denudation,  eftecte   of  in  Mendips  and 

South  Wales,  109 
Depositionf  rate  of,  indicated  by  fosslLi,  44 

vast  in  eubsiding  areas,  118 

Derbyshire,  mineral  veins  in,  571 
Derived  fossils,  137 
Desert  sands,  S5 
Debmarbbt,  4 

DE8N0TBB8,  142,  S83 

Deuterozoio  strata,  128 
Dkvillb,  G.  St.  Claibe,  575 
Devitrification,  primary  and   secondary, 

461 
Devonian,  nomenclature  of,  874 

classification  of,  386 

Brachiopoda,  876 

corals,  376 

Stromatoporoids,  376 

TrUcbiteM,  378 

Eurypteridai,  379 

/^A,  380-382 

plants,  383 

Upper,  of  Devonshire,  386 

Middle,  of  Devonshire,  386 

Lower,  of  Devonshire,  386 

strata  of  Brittany,  392 

of  the  Bifel,  391 

of  North  America, 

of  Bussia,  392 
Devonshire,  volcanic  rocks  of  Triassic  age 

in,  503 
Diabases,  518 
Diabcuic  itructure^  461,  618 
Diallage,  characters  of,  604 
Diatomaoeae,  formation  of  rocks  by,  48 
Diatomaeeotu  earths,  52 

ooee,  52 

Diceras  LondsdlH^  Sow.,  267 

Didelphys  AzarcSf  Temm.,  part  of  lower 

jaw,  300 
Didymograptm  geminus^  His.,  412 

Jfurchiioniiy  Beck,  412 

pristUy  Hi&,  412 

Didymohelix  ferruginea,  Ehb.  sp.,  49 
Diestien  of  Belgium,  228 
Dikeloeephalut  minnesotensU,  D.  Ow.,  423 
Dfluvium,  112 
Dimetian  strata,  434 
Dinotherium  giganteum^  Kaup.,  177 
Diorite,  617 
IMp,  defined,  84 

measurement  of^  86 

Dip  slopes,  101 

Diplograpttu  {PhpUograptus)  folium.  His., 

412 
Dirt-bed  of  Furbeck,  290 
Disintegration  of  rocks,  103 
Distribution  of  forms  of  life,  131 
Dogger,  275 

bank,  114 

DolerUety  518 
Dolomite,  29,  666 
Dolomites  of  Alpine  Trias,  329 
Dolomitic  Conglomerate,  319 

reptdles,  320 

Domites,  464 

Double  overfolding,  665 

Downthrow,  side  of  &ult,  94 

Drew,  F.,  40,  272 

Drift,  112 


EHUONS 
DUFRENOY,  563 

Duncan,  Dr.  P.  M.,  864 

Dunites,  518 

Dura  Den,  Fife,  fossil  fish  of,  389 

Durness  limestone,  428 

DUROCHEB,  488 

DUTTON,  Capt.,  126 

Dyas,  origin  of  term,  338 

Dykes,  volcanic,  475 

volcanic,   connection    teith   lava-flows, 

476 

dimensions  of,  477 

volcanic,  age  of,  484 

altering  strata,  477 

action  qf  denudation  on,  476 

columnar,  structure  in,  476 

composite,  477,  627 

of  Aiiglesea,  477 

o/AntHm,  477 

of  Arran,  476 

of  Cleveland,  492 

of  Bskdale,  492 

in  Madeira,  476 

of  Falagonia,  Sicily,  496 

in  Skpe,  476 

rocks,  defined,  511 

Dynamo-metamorphism,  538, 542 

Dynamo>metamorphlc  action,  experimen- 
tal illustrations  of,  549,  550 


EABTH'S  crust,  defined,  7 

— proportion  to  whole  globe,  597 

Earthquakes  and  faults,  96 
Bbklmbn,  27 

Echinoconus  conicus,  Breyn.,  257 
Echinocorys  vulgaris  ,Breyn.,  267 

with  crania  attached,  46 

Echinodermata  of  the  Cretaceous,  250 
Jurassic,  277 

Trias,  311 

Carboniferous,  352 

Silurian,  399 

Ordovician,  413 
Echinosphaerites  balticus,  Eichw.,  412 
Edbn,  CAPr.,  487 
Edge-coal  of  Scotland,  371 
Edwards,  F.  E.,  204,  207 

f  MiLNic,  225 

Egeln,  marine  clays  of,  228 
Eoerton,  Sm  P.,  207,  347 
Ehrexbero,  48 

Eifel,  Pliocene  volcanoes  of,  496 
Eifelian,  374 

Bigg,  pitchatone  poridiyry  of,  492 
Ejected  fragments,  volcanoes  made  up  of 
497 

of  Lava,  456 

Elba,  Tertiary  granites  and  gabbros  of, 

531 
Elqfhas  antiquum,  Falc,  151 

meridionalis,  Nesti,  151 

primigenius,  Blumenb.,  (Mammoth) 

teeth  of,  151 
Elevation-craters,  474 

proofs  of,  76 

Elgin,  reptiles  of,  318 

Elk,  teeth  of,  152 

Etnarginula  (Rimula)  clathrata,  Sow.,  299 

Emmons,  419 
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ENCBINnS 

EneHnui  lUiiformU,  Schloth.,  312 
Enstatite,  characters  of,  604 

Andesites,  463 

ErUomU  terrcUostriata^  Sandb.  sp^  377 
Eocene,  defined,  144 

Flora  of  Arctic  Regions,  201 

of  United  States,  241 

of  Western   Territories    of    United 

States,  242 
Eogene,  defined,  145 
*  EoUthic  *  flint  implements,  158 
Eozoic  strata,  437 
Eozoon  canadenu^  Daws.,  74,  437 
Eparchian  strata,  437 
Epidiorite,  517 
Epigene  rocks,  defined,  15 
Eppelsheim  strata,  229 
EquUetum  arenaceum,  Schimp.,  315 
Equus  caballus,  L.,  152 
Erect  fostil  tree*,  60 
Erian  formation,  396 
Erratics  near  Chichester,  168 
Escarpments,  101 

difference  from  sea-cliffs,  108 

Eschara  dUticha^  Groldf.,  259 

oceanU  D'Orb.,  260 

Estheria  minuta^  Alberti  sp.,  317 

ovaia^  Lea  sp.,  333 

Ethsridge,  210,  386,  387 

Etna,  494 

Bttinghauben,  Baron  von,  214 

Eucrite,  518 

EuompheUus  perUangulcUiU,  Sow.,  354 

Eurypterida  of  Devonian,  378 

Evans,  Sir  J.,  171 

Everett,  Prop.,  13 

Evolution  in  Gheology,  596 

Exogenous  growth  illtutrcUedy  358 

Exogyra  virgtUOy  Defr.,  293 

Experimental  illustration  of  cleavage,  546 

Experiments    illustrating    metamorphic 

action,  549-550 
Extinction  of  species,  448 
Extracrinus  Briareus,  Mill,  sp.,  307 


FALCONER,  160,  288,  289 
Falls  of  Niagara,  age  of,  592 
False-bedding^  37 
Faluns  of  Bordeaux,  226 

of  Touraine,  226 

Falunian,  defined,  172 

Fan  structurey  565 

Fan-talnses,  40 

Farewell  rock  (Millstone  grit),  368 

Fasdcidaria  aurantium^  M.  Edw.,  188 

Fault-rocky  94 

Faults,  how  produced,  94 

produced  by  repeated  movements,  98 

and  earthquakes,  connexion  of,  96 

amount  of  throw  of,  97 

ordinary,  94 

reversed^  94,  565 

shifting  veins,  570 

concealed  by  denudation,  98 

Faunas,  defined,  137 

Fauna  of  American  Devonian,  394 

of  Lower  Cambrian,  424 

of  Cambrian,  number  of  species,  420 

of  Forest  bed  of  Cromer,  184 


FORT 

FavosUies  eervicomiSf  Blainv.,  375 

gotMandicUy  Lam.,  399 

Favrb,  581 

Faxoe  beds,  327 

Felis  tigrU,  L.,  153 

Felspars,  characters  of,  652 

Felspathic  sandstone,  26 

Fdspathoids,  characters  of,  602 

FenesteUa  retiformiSy  SoUoth.  sp.,  344 

Ferro-magnesian  silicates,  603 

Fif eshire,  volcanic  rocks  of,  503 

Fire  clay,  27 

Fishes,  age  of,  447 

Fish,  classification  of,  by  forms  of  tail,  346 

of  the  Older  Tertiaries,  196 

Cretaceous,  260 

Jurassic,  278 

Trias,  314 

Permian,  345 

Carboniferous,  356 

Devonian,  380-382 

of  Silurian,  403 

of  Ordovician  (?),  415 

Fissures  in  which  veins  are  formed,  569 

FiTTON,  266 

Flagstone,  26 

Flat  coals  of  Scotland,  371 

<  Flecktschiefer,'  555 

Flint,  nature  of,  255 

origin  of,  255 

tabular,  255 

implements,  Neolitliic,  157 

PalaBolithic,  166 

Floras,  defined,  137 
Flora  of  Bear  Island,  394 

marine  Cambrian,  421 

of  Devonian,  384 

of  Carboniferous,  357 

of  Permian,  341 

of  Cretaceous  in  Arctic  regions,  332 

of  Upper  Cretaceous,  327 

of  Newer  Tertiaries,  179 

of  Forest  bed  of  Cromer,  183 

Flower,  Sir  W.,  187 

Fluidal  structure,  460 

Fiuvio-marine  Crag  (Norwich  Crag),  185 

Foliated  structure,  20 

Foliation,  nature  of,  647 

Folkestone  beds,  266 

Footprints,  43 

in  Sandstone,  821 

and  snow-cracks   in    Carboniferous 

Sandstone,  367 

of  Dinosaurs  (f ),  Conneetieuty  332 

Foraminifera  of  Newer  Tertiaries,  176 

of  Older  Tertiaries,  196 

of  Cretaceous,  250 

of  Carboniferous,  850 

of  Ordovician,  412 

FoRBBFi,  David,  547,  549,  587 

y  Edward,  7, 147, 189, 190, 202, 204, 206 

212,  218,  267,  287,  530 
Forest-bed  of  Cromer,  183 
Forest  marble,  296 
Forfarshire,  anticUnals  and  i^ynclinals  of, 

80 
Formation,  defined,  16 

of  rock  basins  in  glaciated  regions,  169 

Forsyth-Major,  Dr.,  284 

FORTIS,  481 
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FOSSIIiISATION 

Fosailisation,  68 

preservation  of  minute  structures,  71 

Fossils,  defined,  17 

derived,  137 

discussions  as  to  nature  of,  5 

imperfection  of,  460 

wood,  sections  of,  70 

oldest  known,  438,  440 

variation  in  number  of  indifferent 

kinds  of  rocks,  439 

in  Pre-Oambrian  strata,  438,  440 

Poster,  Db.  0.  Le  N.,  272,  676 

PouQui,  Prof.,  22, 466 

POURNET,  M.,  642,  673 

Fox,  Rev.  Darwin,  206 

Fox-Hills  group,  336 

Fragments,  derived,  in  Plutonio  rocks,  627, 

529 

PRBSHTIELD,  MR.  D.,  169 

Freshwater  deposits,  61 

strata,  comparative  rarity  of,  439 

alternation  of  with' marine,  59 

bivalves,  63 

fish,  58 

univalves,  64, 66 

fossil  plants,  67 

Fritsch,  Dr.  a.,  341 
Froddingham  ironstone  307 
Frost,  effects  of,  104 
Fucoid  beds,  425, 428 
Fitlgar  canieulaiusy  L.  sp.,  176 
Fuller's  Earth,  27 

series,  301 

Fundamental  gneiss,  434 
FungiapatellarUf  Lam.,  361 
Fusulina  cylindrical  Pisch.,  350 
Fu»UM  contrarius,  Sow.,  173 
quadricostatiUy  Say,  176 


GABBROS,  618 

Tertiary  of  Scotland  and  Elba,  630, 531 

Oaleocerdo  IcUidens^  Ag.,  211 

Oalerites  dlbogcUeruty  Lam.,  257 

Gallionella  distanSy  Ehb.,  49 

*  Garbenschiefer,'  566 

Garddtbb,  Miss  L,  679 

Gardner,  Mr.  Starkie,  211,  213,  214,  491 

Garnets,  characters  of,  606 

Gfunet-bearing  rocks,  666,  661 

Oas-cavitieSf  612 

Gastropoda  of  the  Pleistocene,  148 

Newer  Tertiary,  174, 176 

Older  Tertiary,  208 

Cretaceous,  251 

Jurassic,  278 

Trias,  312 

Permian,  340 

Carboniferous,  353,  364 

Devonian,  377 

Silurian,  402 

Ordovician,  414 

Cambrian,  421 

Gaudin,  211,  234 

Gaudry,  Prof.  A.,  227,  236,  247 

G«-anticlinals,  566 

Geikib,  Prof.  J.,  102, 168, 171 

Sm  A,  116, 120, 126,  247,  870, 874, 388, 

889,  391,  434,  438,  475,  479,  492,  604.  606, 
608,647,549,666 


GRANITES 

Gbinitz,  342 

Gelinden,  flora  of,  220 

Geumbllaro,  838 

Generalised  types,  449 

Greognosy,  use  of  term,  14 

Geology,  origin  of  name  of  science,  1 

and  Cosmogony,  600 

and  qistory,  600 

Geological  enquiiy,  limits  of,  596,  600 

history,  supposed  limitation  of  period 

covered  by,  698 ;  and  supposed  Primaeval 
state  of  globe,  699 

periods,  relative  duration  of,  591 

absolute  duration  of,  692 

attempt  to  correlate  with  astro- 
nomical cycles,  593 

time,  duration  of,  589 

measures  of,  592 
record,  imperfections  of,  139 
map,  first  of  England  and  Wales,  136 
of  world,  432 


Georgian  strata,  420 
Geo-synclinals,  566 
Germany,  Baltic  Provinces, 

zoic  rocks  of,  430 
QervUlan  anceps,  Desh.,  266 

{Avicuid)  sodaZis,  Schloth., 

Gilbert,  G.  K.,  125, 169,  692 
Girvan  district,  Cambrian  of,  428 

Ordovician  strata  of, 

Glacial  deposits,  112 

of  North  America,  245 

of  Russia,  237 

epoch,  time  since,  693 

Period,  166 

sands  and  gravels,  168 


Glaris,  slates  of,  679 

Glass-cavitieSy  512 

Glauconie  grossi^e,  221 

Glauconite  sands,  27 

Glenkiln  shales,  419 

Glen  Tiltf  Scotland^  granite  veins  of,  524 

Globiform  pitchstone  of  Ponza  Island^  483 

Globigerina  ooze^  60 

Globular  structure  in  lavas,  482, 483 

GlobulUes,  460 

GlyptoUrobus  europceuSy  Heer.,  183 

GneUs,  561 

augen^  661 

granites,  515 

homhlendie,  661 

micaeeoiUf  662 

pyroxene^  562 

structure  o/,  647 

GoDWIN-AnSTEN,  138, 168,  267,  267,  690 
Gold  deposited  by  hot  springs  of  Nevada, 
669 

origin  of,  in  South  America,  686 

in  California,  686 

Goniatites  erenistria,  Phil.,  356 

Idsteri,  Mart.,  366 

GOppebt,  71,  372,  394 
Gothlandian,  898 
Graham's  IsU,  234,  474,  499 
Grand  Canary,  volcanic  rocks  of,  500 
GraniteSy  with  two  micaSy  616,  516 

muscovite,  515 

pyroxene,  615 

hyi)ersthene,  515 

graphic^  514 
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OBAinTES 

Onmitei^  tnieropegmatUic^  616 

mode  of  wecUhejHng,  622 

of  Arran,  622 

of  Land's  End,  Cornwall^  523 

micropegmatitio,  of  Monrne  Momi' 

tains,  491 

of  Skye,  622 

Tertiary,  of  Skye,  Mull,  Ac^,  491 

of  Tertiary   age  in    Hebrides  and 

Antrim,  491 
Tertiary  of  Scotland  and  BIba,  530, 

531 

Junction  off  wUh  Silurian  Norway ^  634 

hornblende,  615 


Granitic '  structure,  defined,  613 
Granitic  veins,  524, 626,  526 

sand,  26 

Granitite,  616 

*  Oranophyre,  516 
Granuiite,  661 
Graphic  structure^  614 
Graphite,  formation  of,  568 
Graptolites  of  Silurian,  398 

of  Ordovician,  412 

of  Cambrian,  421 

Gravels,  26 

Great  Oolite,  296 

Gkebn,  Pbov.  a.  H.,  63, 102, 116,  374 

Green  Biver  series,  242 

Greenland,  sinking  of  west  coast  of,  77 

cretaceous  strata  of,  332 

Greensand,  27 

Upper,  264 

of  Cambridge,  262 

of  New  Jersey,  334 

*  Greenstone,'  517 
Grbbkwoop,  Col.,  116 
Gr^s  bigarr^,  326 

de  Beauchamp,  222 

de  Fontainebleau,  223 

GreywaclDfe,  26 
Grey-wethers,  27 
Gbiffith,  SibB.,  391 
Grits,  26 

Gryllacris  litJianthracaj  Gtoldenb.,  366 
Grypfusa  incurvoy  Sow.  {G.  areuatay  Lam.), 
54,306 

with  Serpulae  attached,  45 

GUMBKL,  247,  617 

GuNN,  Mrs.,  256 

GUTBIER,  Von,  342,  347 

GUTHBIS,  Dr.,  550 

Gwalior  system,  438 

Gyps  bengalensis,  Gm.,  tail,  286 

Gypseous  series  of  Montmartre,  222 

Gypsum,  fountain  of,  31 


HADE,  defined,  94 
Hague,  Mb.  Abnold,  501 
Hakea  (f )  salicina,  Heer,  182 

salignoy  B.  Brown,  182 

Hall,  Capt.  Basil,  476 

,  SiB  James,  81 

HaUstadt  beds,  328 

and  St.  Cassian  areas,  328 

Halysites  eatentUaricet  L.  sp.,  399 
Hamilton,  Sib  W.,  473 
Hamites  ^niger.  Sow.,  264 
Hampshire  Basin,  270 


HOOKE 

Hampshire  and  London  Basiii,  table  of 

strata  in,  194 
Hamstead  (Hempstead)  series,  203 
Habkxb,  Mb.  a.,  22, 466,  627,  636,  554^  663 
Habkness,  322, 347, 438 
Harlech  grits,  427 
Harp€ictor  maculipes,  Heer,  183 
Habpb,  De  la,  211 
Habbib,  Mb.  D.,  247 

,  Majob,  322 

Habtung,  600,  601 

Hastings  sands,  272 

Hatch,  Db.,  22, 466,  636 

Haueb,  Von,  247, 337 

Haughton,  Db.  S.,  74 

Haliyne  baralts,  466 

Headon  series,  206 

HiSEBT,  220,  221,  247,  275 

Hebrides,  Tertiary  Plutonic  rocks  in  the, 

630 
Heeb,  63,  178,  201,  202,  211,  213,  231,  232, 

394,  491,  600 
Heersian  of  Belgium,  220 
Hbim,  Pbof.  a.,  102,  665,  682 
ffeliolites  porosa,  Goldf.,  375 
Heliophylltan  Halli,  £.  and  H.,  375 
Helix  hitpida,  MUIL,  162 

Idbyrinthica,  Sow.,  206 

ocdusa,  F.  Edw.,  205 

turonensiSy  Desh.,  66 

Helvetian  series,  247 
Hemare,  meaning  of  term,  326 
Hemicidaris  purbeckenHs,  E.  Forbes,  287 
*Hemicrystalline  rocks,'  defined,  613 
Hemiptera  of  Newer  Tertiaries,  182 
Hemitelites  Brownii,  GK)pp.,  302 
Hempstead  (Hamstead)  series,  203 
Henby,  Db.,  641 
Henslow,  187,  290,  477 
Hesperornis  regalis.  Marsh,  262 
Heterocereal  and  ffomocercal  flsh,  346 
Hicks,  Db.  H.,  409, 418,  419,  426,  426,  427, 

428,  434, 437,  536 
High-level  gravels,  161 

plateau  graves,  163 

Hildoeeras  bifrons,  Brug.  sp.,  304 

Walcottiiy  Sow.  sp.,  304 

Hils-thon,  268 
Himalaya,  fan-taluses  of,  40 
HiNDE,  Db.  G.,  419 
HiSE,  Mb.  0.  E.  VAN,  437 
Hipparion  of  Pliocene,  178 
Hippqpodium  ponderosum.  Sow.,  306 
Hippopotamus  nuyor,  Nesti,  162 
Hippurite  Limestone,  330,  331 
Hippurites  organisans,  Desmoulins,  330 
Histioderma  hibernicay  Kin.,  422 
History  of  Geology,  5 

compared  to  Gwlogy,  1 

HoLL,  436 

Holland,  Mb.  T.  H.,  516 

Hollybush  sandstone,  425 

HolocrystaUine  structure,  defined,  510 

Holoptyehius  nobilisstmus,  Ag.,  scale  o/,  382 

restored,  381 

Homalonotus  armatus,  Bunn.,  378 

delphinocephalut.  Green  sp.,  403 

Homocercai  and  Heterocereal  /bA,  846 
Homotaxy,  defined,  138 

HOOKE,  406 
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HOOSEB 

HOOKXEl,  Sm  J.,  214 

Hoplitet  Deihayetil,  Leym.  sp.,  368 

norieus^  Schloth.  sp.,  269 

Horizons,  geological,  186 
Hornblende,  characters  of,  601 
Hornblende-Andentes,  468 
HoRNE,  Mb.  J.,  438,  438,  566 
H6RNES,  Prof.,  235 
Homstones,  462 
Horse,  ancestors  of,  178 

teeth  of,  152 

Howell,  Mr.  H.  H.,  374 
Hubbard,  Prof.,  530 
Hudleston,  Mr.  W.  H.,  438 
Huqhes,  Prof.  T.  McK.,  427, 543 
Hull,  Prof.,  322, 369, 374 
<  Hmnan  period,*  147 
Humboldt,  473 
Hums,  Dr.  W.  P.,  276 
Humphreys  and  Abbott,  120, 125 
Hunstanton,  Bed  Chalk  of,  263 
Hunt,  Robert,  373 

,  Sterry,  540 

Hnronian  strata,  436 

HuTTON,  6,  596 

Huxley,  14,  61, 138, 146,  281,  318,  322,  347, 

381,  382,  383,  595,  596 
Bgcena  spelcea,  Goldf.,  153 
ffffbodtu  retieuUUtUt  Ag.,  spine  of,  279 

teeth  of,  279 

Hydrothermal  action,  538,  540 
Hymenoearis  vermieaudOy  Salt.,  424 
Hypersthene,  characters  of,  604 
Hypersthenite  (Hyperite),  618 
Hyperodapedon  Oordoni^  Huxley,  818,  319 
HypocrystaUine  stmcture,  defined,  513 
Hypogene  rocks,  defined,  15 

uniformity  of  character  in,  584 

HypHprimntu  (^Potorous)^  tooth,  288 
Hythe  beds,  266 


ICE-SCBATCHED  surfaces,  167 
Ichthyodorulites,  279 
IchthyornU  victor^  Marsh,  253 
Ichthyosaurus  communiSy  Oonyb.,  skeleton 

restored,  280 
IDDINGS,  Prof.,  490,  601, 601 
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